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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 

As  the  introductory  chapter  of  this  work  contains  such 
explanations  as  seem  needed  of  its  scope  and  plan,  the 
Author  has  little  to  do  in  this  place  except  express  his 
thanks  to  the  numerous  friends  who  have  helped  him  with 
facts,  opinions,  and  criticisms,  or  by  the  gift  of  books  or 
pamphlets.  Among  these  he  is  especially  indebted  to  the 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  now  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  Washington ;  Mr.  James  B. 
Thayer  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Hon.  Seth  Low,  formerly  Mayor  of  Brooklyn ;  Mr.  E.  L. 
Godkin  of  New  York ;  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  New 
York ;  Mr.  G.  Bradford  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Bacon  of  Rochester,  N.Y.  ;  by  one  or  other  of 
whom  the  greater  part  of  the  proofs  of  these  volumes  have 
been  read.  He  has  also  received  valuable  aid  from  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts ; 
Mr.  Theodore  Dwight,  late  Librarian  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington;  Mr.  H.  Villard  of  New  York;  Dr. 
Albert  Shaw  of  Minneapolis ;  Mr.  Jesse  Macy  of  Grinnell, 
la. ;  Mr.  Simeon  Baldwin  and  Dr.  George  P.  Fisher  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.  ;  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea  of  Philadelphia ; 
Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  ;  Mr.  Bernard 
Moses  of  Berkeley,  Cal. ;  Mr.  A.  B.  Houghton  of  Corn- 
ing, N.Y. ;  Mr.  John  Hay  of  Washington;  Mr.  Henry 
Hitchcock  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  President  James  B.  Angell 
of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.  ;  Mr.  Frank  J.  Goodnow  and  Mr.  Edward  P. 
Clark  of  New  York  ;  Dr.  Atherton  of  the  State  College, 
Pennsylvania;  and  the  authorities  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  J 
Education.  No  one  of  these  gentlemen  is,  however,  respon- 
sible for  any  of  the  facts  stated  or  views  expressed  in  the 
book. 


suggestions   upon   them ;    tne    nev.    oiopit 
hose  literary  criticisms  have   been  very  h( 
t  V.  Dicey,  and  Mr.  W.  Robertson  Smith. 
i^are  that,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  re: 
in  America,  he  must  have  fallen  into  not 
without  asking  to  be  excused  for  these,  he 
extenuation  that  the  book  has  been  written 
.nt  pressure  of  public  duties  as  well  as  oi 
>rk,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  in  ] 
'ormation  regarding  the  constitutions  and  1 
States  and  the  rules  of  party  organizations 

he  book  was  begun,  it  was  intended  to  coi 
\ie  more  salient  social  and  intellectual  phei 
[)orary  America,  together  with  descriptions 
d  aspects  of  nature  and  human  nature  in  th( 
se  States  and  Territories  the  Author  has  ^ 
3  work  advanced,  he  found  that  to  carry  o 
ould  be  necessary  either  unduly  to  curt 
the  government  and  politics  of  the  United 
extend  the  book  to  a  still  greater  length  th 
ch  to  his  regret,  it  has  now  reached.  He 
tantly  abandoned  the  hope  of  describing  i 
he  scenery  and  life  of  the  West.  As  rega 
3al  topics  which  were  to  have  been  dealt  \ 


PREFACE  TO  THE  EDITION   OF   1910 

As  the  introductory  chapter  of  this  book  contains  such 
explanations  as  seem  needed  of  its  scope  and  plan,  I  have 
little  to  do  here  except  advert  to  the  alterations  made  in  it 
since  it  was  first  published  in  1888.  Some  years  afterwards, 
in  1893-95,  a  revised  and  much  enlarged  edition  appeared ; 
and  since  that  date  various  minor  corrections  and  additions 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made.  Now  in  1910  I  find  that 
so  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  United  States  that 
a  further  complete  revision  has  become  necessary,  and  that 
some  note  ought  to  be  taken  of  certain  new  phenomena  in 
American  politics  and  society.  In  this  edition,  accordingly, 
there  have  been  introduced,  sometimes  in  the  text,  some- 
times in  supplementary  notes,  concise  descriptions  of  such 
phenomena. 

Besides  these  corrections  and  additions,  which  do  not  affect 
the  general  plan,  four  new  chapters  have  been  added.  One 
deals  with  the  transmarine  dominions  of  the  United  States 
acquired  since  1888,  a  second  with  the  huge  influx  of  immi- 
grants who  have  been  arriving  from  Central  and  Soutliern 
Europe,  a  third  with  the  more  recent  phases  of  the  Negro 
Problem  in  the  South,  and  a  fourth  with  the  remarkable 
development  in  late  years  of  the  American  Universities. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Seth  Low,  formerly  mayor  of  New  York, 
has  been  kind  enough  to  rewrite  the  chapter  on  Municipal 
Government  which  he  contributed  to  the  first  edition,  and 
which  contains  matter  of  much  interest  relating  to  city 
government  and  city  politics. 

I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Beard  of  Columbia  University 
for  information  on  several  topics  which  I  could  not  person- 
ally investigate.  Besides  the  difficulties  of  selection  and 
compression  which  attend  any  attempt  to  deal  in  two  vol- 
umes with  so  vast  a  subject  as  that  of  this  treatise,  I  have 
found  in  revising  it  a  further  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  many 

iz 
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ive  been  impossible  to  liiid  space  to  des 
3  than    in   outline,  even  could    I,  under 
(•f  other  duties,  have  found   time  to  stud 
inutely.      But  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
he  more  important  among  these  new  p 
its,  and  to  give  in  each  case  the  most  re 
am  for  obvious  reasons  precluded  from  ac 
many  of  the  facts  which  it  is  proper  to  si 
with  some  anxiety  that  I  entered  on  thi 
3st  the  hopeful  spirit  with  which  my  obse 
a  institutions  from  1870  to  1894  had  in 
damped  by  a  close  examination  of  their  m 
But  all  I  have  seen  and  heard  during  th 
kes  me  more  hopeful  for  the  future  of  poj 
The  forces  working  for  good  seem  stronj 
f  have  been  for  the  last  three  generations, 
prefaces  to  the  first  and  third  editions  I 
cs  to  a  large  number  of  friends,  American 
had  helped  me.    Many  of  those  to  whom  I 
have  now  passed  away.     To  those  who  hi 
mew  the  expression  of  my  gratitude,  and  a 
30  many  others,  too  numerous  to  be  all  n 
,  in  the  United  States,  who  have  within  th( 
ped  me  in  a  thousand  ways  towards  acquirii 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTORY 

"What  do  you  think  of  our  institutions?"  is  the  question 
addressed  to  the  European  traveller  in  the  United  States  by 
every  chance  acquaintance.  The  traveller  finds  the  question 
natural,  for  if  he  be  an  observant  man  his  own  mind  is  full  of 
these  institutions.  But  he  asks  himself  why  it  should  be  in 
America  only  that  he  is  so  interrogated.  In  England  one  does 
not  inquire  from  foreigners,  nor  even  from  Americans,  their 
views  on  the  English  laws  and  government ;  nor  does  the  Eng- 
lishman on  the  Continent  find  Frenchmen  or  Germans  or  Italians 
anxious  to  have  his  judgment  on  their  politics.  Presently  the 
reason  of  the  difference  appears.  The  institutions  of  the  United 
States  are  deemed  by  inhabitants  and  admitted  by  strangers  to  be 
a  matter  of  more  general  interest  than  those  of  the  not  less  famous 
nations  of  the  Old  World.  They  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  insti- 
tutions of  a  new  type.  They  form,  or  are  supposed  to  form, 
a  symmetrical  whole,  capable  of  being  studied  and  judged  all 
together  more  profitably  than  the  less  perfectly  harmonized 
institutions  of  older  countries.  They  represent  an  experiment 
in  the  rule  of  the  multitude,  tried  on  a  scale  unprecedentedly  vast, 
and  the  results  of  which  every  one  is  concerned  to  watch.  And 
yet  they  are  something  more  than  an  experiment,  for  they  are 
lx4ieve(i  to  disclose  and  display  the  type  of  institutions  towards 
which,  as  by  a  law  of  fate,  the  rest  of  civilized  mankind  are  forced 
to  move,  some  with  swifter,  others  with  slower,  but  all  with 
unresting  feet. 

When  our  traveller  returns  home  he  is  again  interrogated  by 
the  more  intelligently  curious  of  his  friends.  But  what  now 
strikes  him  is  the  inaptness  of  their  questions.  Thoughtful 
Europeans  have  begun  to  raalize,  whether  \vith  satisfaction  or 
regret,  the  enormous  and  daily-increasing  influence  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  splendour  of  the  part  roservod  for  them 
in  the  development  of  civilization.     But  such  m(»n,  unless  they 
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have  thpm,eel\es  crossed  the  Atlantic,  have  seldom  vitbcr  exart 
or  correi-t  iiiea.=  iT'ganliDg  the  pjipnonft-na  uf  the  Xew  Worid. 
The  socia]  am!  political  ejtpCTuupnta  of  Amfrira  coDStantty 
cited  in  Eiiropf-  Ixjtb  as  ptttterw  aivl  a.*  warnings  are  hardly  evw 
citod  with  due  knowledge  of  the  facte,  much  IcsB  with  compre- 
hension of  what  they  1««cb  ;  and  wlicrc  prenuaeB  are  misundtr- 
stofxl  infpronci~  must  be  uniwuDd. 

It  is  such  a  fi'4-ting  an  this,  a  aenw  of  the  immense  cuiioHly 
of  Etiro|)e  rcgariHng  the  mcifd  and  political  life  of  .\merica,  sad 
of  the  incoDiparable  siKnifiranee  of  'Vmeriran  experience,  tlutt 
has  led  ami  will  lead  so  many  trawllFra  to  ivoord  tbcir  imtHve- 
sions  of  the  Land  of  the  Future.  Yet  the  wry  abundance  of 
deseriptioiL'i  in  existence  fliviii^  to  rr<|Utrp  the  aulhur  of  ^n<ithfT 
to  justify  him.-*t-lf  for  adding  it  to  the  list. 

1  might  plead  that  America  changes  so  fast  that  evtty  ftrtr 
years  a  new  crop  of  books  is  needed  to  describe  the  new  fue 
which  things  ha\'e  put  on,  the  new  problems  that  have  appeared, 
the  new  ideas  germinating  among  her  people,  the  new  and  unex- 
pected developmenis  for  <'Vtl  a<  will  a<  for  pioii  of  nhich  Iht 
esta!)lished  institutions  have  ix^n  found  capable.  I  might 
observe  that  a  neiv  Efneration  grows  up  everj' few  years  in  Europe, 
which  does  not  rcaci  the  older  books,  because  they  are  old,  but 
may  desire  to  read  a  new  one.  And  if  a  further  reason  is  asked 
for,  let  it  lie  foumi  in  this,  that  during  the  last  fifty  years  no 
author  has  proixised  to  himself  the  aim  of  portraj-ing  the  whole 
political  system  of  the  country  in  its  practice  as  well  as  its  theory, 
of  explaining  not  only  the  National  Government  but  the  Stat« 
Governments,  not  only  the  Constitution  but  the  party  system, 
not  only  the  party  system  but  the  ideas,  temper,  habits  of  the 
sovereign  people.  Much  that  is  valuable  has  been  written  on 
particular  parts  or  asjwcts  of  the  subject,  hut  no  one  seems  to 
have  tried  to  deal  with  it  aa  a  whole  :  not  to  add  that  some  of 
thi;  ablest  writers  have  lieen  either  advocates,  often  professed 
advocates,  or  detractors  of  democracy. 

To  present  such  a  general  view  of  the  United  States  both  as 
a  Government  an'I  as  a  Xation  is  the  aim  of  the  present  book. 
But  in  seeking  to  be  comprehensive  it  does  not  attempt  to  be 
exliaustive.  The  effort  to  cover  the  whole  ground  with  equal 
minutenes.1,  which  a  penetrating  critic  —  the  lute  Karl  Hille- 
brand  —  remarked  upon  as  a  characteristic  fault  of  English 
writers,  is  to  be  avoided  not  merely  liecause  it  wearies  a  reader, 
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bub  because  it  leads  the  writer  to  descant  as  fully  upon  matters 
he  knows  imperfectly  as  upon  those  which  his  own  tastes  and 
knowledge  qualify  him  to  deal  with.  I  shall  endeavour  to  omit 
nothing  which  seems  needed  to  make  the  political  life  and  the 
national  character  and  tendencies  of  the  Americans  intelligible 
to  Europeans,  and  with  this  view  shall  touch  upon  some  topics 
only  distantly  connected  with  government  or  politics.  But 
there  are  also  many  topics,  perhaps  no  more  remote  from  the 
main  subject,  which  I  shall  pass  lightly  over,  either  because  they 
have  been  suflBciently  handled  by  previous  writers,  or  because 
I  have  no  such  minute  acquaintance  with  them  as  would  make 
my  observations  profitable.  For  instance,  the  common-school 
system  of  the  United  States  has  been  so  frequently  and  fully 
described  in  many  easily  accessible  books  that  an  account  of  it 
will  not  be  expected  from  me.  But  American  universities  have 
been  generally  neglected  by  European  observers,  and  may  there- 
fore properly  claim  some  pages.  The  statistics  of  manufactures, 
agriculture,  and  commerce,  the  systems  of  railway  finance  and 
railway  management,  are  full  of  interest,  but  they  would  need  so 
much  space  to  be  properly  set  forth  and  commented  on  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  bring  them  within  the  present  volumes, 
even  had  I  the  special  skill  and  knowledge  needed  to  distil  from 
rows  of  figiu"es  the  refined  spirit  of  instruction.  Moreover, 
although  an  account  of  these  facts  might  be  made  to  illustrate 
the  features  of  American  civilization,  it  is  not  necessary  to  a  com- 
prehension of  American  character.  Obser\^ations  on  the  state 
of  literature  and  religion  are  necessary,  and  I  have  therefore 
endeavoured  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  literary  tastes  and  the 
religious  habits  of  the  people,  and  of  the  part  which  these  play 
in  forming  and  colouring  the  whole  life  of  the  country. 

The  book  which  it  might  seem  natural  for  me  to  take  as  a 
model  is  the  Democracy  in  America  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville. 
It  would  indeed,  apart  from  the  danger  of  provoking  a  com- 
parison with  such  an  admirable  mavSter  of  style,  have  been  an 
interesting  and  useful  task  to  tread  in  his  steps,  and  seek  to 
do  for  the  United  States  of  1888,  with  their  sixty  millions  of 
people,  what  he  did  for  the  fifteen  millions  of  1832.  But  what 
I  have  actually  tried  to  accomplish  is  something  different,  for  I 
have  conceived  the  subject  upon  quite  other  lines.  To  Tocque- 
ville America  was  primarily  a  democracy,  the  ideal  democracy, 
fraught  with  lessons  for  Europe^  and  above  all  for  his  owu¥taive^. 
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Vih&t  be  bag  given  u»  ic  not  so  much  a  description  of  tbe  country 
and  people  as  &  treatise,  full  of  fine  obeer^'ation  and  elevated 
thinking,  upon  demoaaxy,  a  trratife  whose  rooclusions  are 
illustrated  from  America,  but  are  founded,  not  so  much  on  an 
analysis  erf  American  pbenon>rna,  us  cmi  general  and  somewhat 
speculative  \iews  of  democracy  which  the  circumstances  of 
France  had  i=uggeated.  I>«i«iTatic  govemmeni  sc«iti  to  me, 
nilh  all  deference  to  his  high  authority,  a  cau^  not  so  potent 
in  the  moral  and  fwiai  sphere  as  he  dt«med  it ;  and  my  object 
ha»  been  less  to  disuse  tta  merits  than  to  paint  the  institutions 
and  people  of  .Vnierica  as  the>'  are,  tracing  what  is  peculiar  in 
them  not  merely  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  masses,  but  ako  to  the 
hi^or)'  and  traiiitions  of  the  race,  to  its  fundamental  ideas,  to  its 
material  environment.  I  have  «>triven  to  avoid  the  temptations 
of  the  detlucti^e  method,  and  to  present  simply  the  facts  of  the 
case,  arrangirit:  and  connecting  them  ae  be^t  I  can,  but  letting 
tlicm  sjw-ak  fur  ihemselves  rath<T  than  pressing  upon  the  reader 
my  own  conclusions.  The  longer  any  one  studies  a  vast  subject, 
the  more  cautious  in  inference  does  he  become.  When  I  first 
\'isited  America  in  the  year  1870,  1  brought  home  a  swarm  of  Ixild 
generalizations.  Half  of  them  were  thrown  o^■erl^oard  after  a 
second  visit  in  1881.  Of  the  half  that  remained,  some  were 
dropped  into  the  .\tlantic  when  I  returned  across  it  after  a  third 
visit  in  188,3-84  :  and  although  the  two  later  joumejs  gave  birth 
to  some  new  views,  these  views  are  fewer  and  more  discreetly 
cautious  than  their  departed  sisters  of  1870.  I  can  honestlj'  say 
that  I  shall  l>e  better  pleased  if  readers  of  a  philosophic  turn  find 
in  this  book  matter  on  whieh  they  feel  they  can  safely  build 
theories  for  themselves,  than  if  they  take  from  it  theories  ready 
made. 

To  have  dealt  with  the  subject  historically  would  have  l)een 
profitable  as  well  as  pleasant,  for  the  nature  of  institutions  is 
best  understood  when  their  growth  has  been  traced  and  illustra- 
tions adduced  of  their  actual  working.  If  I  have  made  only 
a  sparing  use  of  this  method,  it  has  l)een  from  no  want  of  lo^'e 
for  it,  but  because  a  historical  treatment  would  have  seldom  been 
compatible  with  my  chief  aim,  that  of  presenting,  within 
n-asonable  compass,  a  full  and  clear  view  of  the  facts  of  to-day. 
American  history,  of  which  Europeans  know  scarcely  anj-thing, 
may  be  wanting  in  colour  and  romance  when  compared  with  the 
BJinals  of  the  great  states  of  the  Old  World ;  but  it  is  eminently 
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rich  in  political  instruction.  I  hope  that  my  American  readers, 
who,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  know  the  history  of  their  coimtry 
better  than  the  English  know  that  of  England,  will  not  suppose 
that  I  have  ignored  this  instruction,  but  will  allow  for  the  omis- 
sions rendered  necessary  by  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  which 
I  am  trying  to  compress  into  two  volumes.  Similar  reasons  com- 
pel me  to  deal  succinctly  with  the  legal  aspects  of  the  Consti- 
tution; but  the  lay  reader  may  possibly  deem  this  brevity  a 
merit. 

Even  when  limited  by  the  exclusion  of  history  and  law,  the 
subject  remains  so  vast  and  complex  as  to  make  needful  some 
explanation  of  the  conception  I  have  formed  of  it,  and  of  the 
plan  upon  which  the  book  has  been  constructed. 

There  are  three  main  things  that  one  wishes  to  know  about 
a  national  commonwealth,  viz.  its  framework  and  constitutional 
machinery,  the  methods  by  which  it  is  worked,  the  forces  which 
move  it  and  direct  its  course.  It  is  natural  to  begin  with  the 
first  of  these.  Accordingly,  I  begin  with  the  government ;  and  as 
the  powers  of  government  are  two-fold,  being  vested  partly  in 
the  National  or  Federal  authorities  and  partly  in  the  States,  I 
begin  with  the  National  government,  whose  structure  presents 
less  difficulty  to  European  minds,  because  it  resembles  the  Na- 
tional government  in  each  of  their  own  countries.  Part  I.  there- 
fore contains  an  account  of  the  several  Federal  authorities, 
the  President,  Congress,  the  Courts  of  Law.  It  describes  the 
relations  of  the  National  or  central  power  to  the  several  States. 
It  discusses  the  nature  of  the  Constitution  as  a  fundamental 
supreme  law,  and  shows  how  this  stable  and  rigid  instrument 
has  been  in  a  few  points  expressly,  in  many  others  tacitly  and 
half-unconsciously  modified. 

Part  II.  deals  similarly  with  the  State  Governments,  exam- 
ining the  constitutions  that  have  established  them,  the  authori- 
ties which  administer  them,  the  practical  working  of  their  legis- 
lative bodies.  And  as  local  government  is  a  matter  of  State 
regulation,  there  is  also  given  some  account  of  the  systems  of 
rural  and  city  government  which  have  been  created  in  the 
various  States,  and  which  have,  rural  government  for  its  merits 
and  city  government  for  its  faults,  become  the  theme  of  copious 
discussion  among  students  of  American  institutions. 

(Part  III.)  The  whole  machinery,  both  of  national  and  of 
State  governments,  is  worked  by  tlu^  political  parties.     Parties 
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'Part  IVj  Tbp  partiB,  bcmT«',  are  aot  the nhimalg  Cnrre in 
the  conrii;^  <)<  3n.un.  Behind  and  afcoTc  them  sUBck  the  people- 
Puiibc  ofiifL-iri.  lb«t  it  thr  mind  and  eoDsnencc  of  the  wbole 

ftBtwA.  f  th»-  '.ptnifin  of  ppr^-its  whi)  ar*"  inHmlpd  in  tfae  parti*:*, 

for  fhfr  pan.ifis  taken  t'niKhfT  an^  th<'  ruiti^r. :  dml  the  panics, 
f»"h  claimim;  to  be  it^  inif  f-xp-jU'-ni.  -^M-k  tt>  u:re  it  for  their 
purp^jH's.  Vet  it  standi  above  ihe  pani--^,  beinz  cooler  and 
lartjff  minilf^l  thian  (hey  are:  it  aw.?:;  pany  leaiiers  and  holds 
in  ':h*^rk  parry  'jratnizatiooj.  No  one  i>pt-nly  ventures  to  resist 
it.  It  'I'rtemiines  the  fiire<nion  an<i  the  oharacter  of  national 
pfdi'-y.  It  U  th'r  prrylu'-t  ni  a  gn^ater  numU^r  of  niintt-i  than  in 
any  other  coiintrj'.  am!  it  L-  more  inili-puiai ily  sovereign.  It 
i-i  the  central  p'tint  of  the  whole  .Vmfpi-in  pulip-  To  des^noe 
it,  that  IS,  to  ^-ketch  the  lea>iing  pohtieai  iileas.  hal'iis.  and  ten- 
den'ifrii  of  the  American  p'^ople,  an<l  show  how  they  express 
thefn-elve^  in  a';lion.  i-  the  mr>st  -lifficult  and  al*o  the  nio>t  \*ital 
part  of  my  task :  and  to  this  ta.-k  the  twelve  chapters  of  Part 
IV,  are  (levotH. 

'Cart  \'.)  .As  the  description.*  given  and  propot^itions  advanced 
in  trf-ating  of  th<-  party  sy*tem  anri  of  public  opinion  are  noces- 
starily  ((ftneral,  they  .s'-em  to  need  illustration  by  instances  dravni 
from  rw;cnt  Ani<rrif:an  historj',  I  collect  some  such  instances  in 
Part  v.,  and  plac»;  then:  a  discu^'^ion  of  several  political  questions 
which  lie  outside  party  politics,  together  mlh  some  chapters  in 
whichThe  attempt  i?  made  to  estimate  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  'iemocratic  Eoveniment  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  and 
Ui  compare  the  phenomena  which  it  actuallj-  shows  with  those 
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wliich  European  speculation  has  attributed  to  democracy  in 
general. 

(Part  VI.)  At  this  point  the  property  political  sections  of  the 
book  end.  But  there  are  certain  non-political  institutions,  cer- 
tain aspects  of  society,  certain  intellectual  or  spiritual  forces, 
which  count  for  so  much  in  the  total  life  of  the  country,  in  the 
total  impression  which  it  makes  and  the  hopes  for  the  future  which 
it  raises,  that  they  cannot  be  left  unnoticed.  These,  or  rather 
such  of  them  as  are  of  most  general  interest,  and  have  been  least 
understood  in  Europe,  will  be  found  briefly  treated  in  Part  VI. 
In  the  view  which  I  take  of  them,  they  are  all  germane,  though 
not  all  equally  germane,  to  the  main  subject  of  the  book,  which  is 
the  character,  temper,  and  tendencies  of  the  American  nation  as 
they  are  expressed,  primarily  in  political  and  social  institutions, 
secondarily  in  literature  and  manners. 

This  plan  involves  some  repetition.  But  an  author  who  finds 
himself  obliged  to  choose  between  repetition  and  obscurity 
ought  not  to  doubt  as  to  his  choice.  Whenever  it  has  been 
necessary  to  trace  a  phenomenon  to  its  source,  or  to  explain  the 
connection  between  several  phenomena,  I  have  not  hesitated, 
knowing  that  one  must  not  expect  a  reader  to  carry  in  his  mind 
all  that  has  been  told  already,  to  re-state  a  material  fact,  or  re- 
enforce  a  view  which  gives  to  the  facts  what  I  conceive  to  be  their 
true  significance. 

It  may  1x3  thought  that  a  subject  of  this  great  compass  ought, 
if  undertaken  at  all,  to  be  undertaken  by  a  native  American. 
No  native  American  has,  however,  undertaken  it.  Such  a 
writer  would  doubtless  have  many  advantages  over  a  stranger. 
Yet  there  are  two  advantages  which  a  stranger,  or  at  least  a 
stranger  who  is  also  an  Englishman,  with  some  practical  know- 
ledge of  English  politics  and  English  law,  may  hope  to  secure. 
He  is  struck  by  certain  things  which  a  native  does  not  think  of 
explaining,  because  they  are  too  obvious ;  and  whose  influence 
on  politics  or  society,  one  to  whom  they  seem  part  of  the  order 
of  nature  forgets  to  estimate.  And  the  stranger  finds  it  easier  to 
maintain  a  position  of  detachment,  detachment  not  only  from 
party  prejudice,  but  from  those  prepossessions  in  favour  of  per- 
sons, groups,  constitutional  dogmas,  national  pretensions,  which 
a  citizen  can  scarcely  escape  except  by  falling  into  that  attitude 
of  impartial  cynicism  which  sours  and  perverts  the  historical 
mind  as  much  as  prejudice  itself.     He  who  regards  a  wide  Vaivd- 
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scape  from  a  distant  height  soes  its  details  imperfectly,  and  must 
unfold  his  map  in  order  to  make  out  where  each  tillage  lies,  and 
how  the  roads  run  from  point  to  point.  But  he  catches  the  true 
perspective  of  things  better  than  if  he  were  standing  among  them. 
The  great  features  of  the  landscape,  the  valleys,  slopes,  and 
mountains,  appear  in  their  relative  proportion  :  he  can  estimate 
the  height  of  the  peaks  and  the  breadth  of  the  plains.  So  one 
who  writes  of  a  country  not  his  own  may  turn  his  want  of  fwnil- 
iarity  with  details  to  good  account  if  he  fixes  his  mind  strenuously 
on  tlie  main  characteristics  of  the  people  and  tlieir  institutions, 
while  not  forgetting  to  fill  up  gaps  in  his  knowledge  by  frequent 
reference  to  native  authorities.  My  own  plan  has  been. first  to 
write  down  what  struck  me  as  the  saUcnt  and  dominant  facts, 
and  then  to  test,  by  consulting  American  friends  and  by  a  fur- 
ther study  of  American  IxKjka,  the  views  which  I  had  reached. 

To  l)e  non-part.isan,  as  I  tnist  to  have  Iwen,  in  describing  the 
politics  of  the  Unitetl  Stat«s,  is  not  difficult  for  a  European, 
especially  if  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  have  intimate  friends  in 
both  the  great  American  parties.  To  feel  and  show  no  bias  in 
those  graver  and  more  sharply  accentuated  issues  which  divide 
men  in  Europe,  the  issues  between  absolutism,  oligarchy,  and 
democracy ;  between  strongly  unified  govcnunents  and  the 
policy  of  decentralization,  this  is  a  harder  task,  yet  a  not  less 
imperative  duty.  This  much  I  can  say,  that  no  fact  has  bwn 
either  stated  or  suppressed,  and  no  opinion  put  forward,  with 
the  purpose  of  serving  any  English  party-doctrine  or  partj'-[H>l- 
icy,  or  in  any  way  furnishing  arguments  for  use  in  any  English 
controversy.  The  admirers  and  the  censors  of  po]i\dar  govern- 
ment are  equally  likely  to  find  in  the  present  trcatis*;  materials 
suited  to  their  wishes  ;  and  in  many  cases,  if  I  may  judge  from 
what  has  befallen  some  of  my  predecessors,  they  will  draw  from 
these  materials  conclusions  never  intended  by  the  author. 

Few  things  are  more  difficult  than  to  use  aright  arguments 
founded  on  the  political  experience  of  other  countries.  As  the 
chief  practical  use  of  history  is  to  deliver  us  from  plausibh^ 
historical  analogies,  so  a  comprehension  of  the  in.-^ti  tut  ions  of 
other  nations  enables  us  to  expo.'*e  sometimes  the  ill-grounded 
hopes,  sometimes  the  empty  fears,  which  loose  reports  al>out 
those  nations  generate.  Diri^ct  inferences  from  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  particular  constitutional  arrangement  or  political 
usage  In  another  country  are  rarely  sound,  because  the  condi- 
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tions  differ  in  so  many  respects  that  there  can  Ixi  no  certainty 
that  what  flourishes  or  languishes  under  other  skies  and  in  an- 
other soil  will  likewise  flourish  or  languish  in  our  own.  Many  an 
American  institution  would  bear  different  fruit  if  transplanted 
to  England,  as  there  is  hardly  an  English  institution  which  has 
not  undergone,  hke  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  Old  World, 
some  change  in  America.  The  examination  and  appraisement 
of  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  is  no  doubt  full  of  instruc- 
tion for  Europe,  full  of  encouragement,  full  of  warning :  but 
its  chief  value  lies  in  what  may  be  called  the  laws  of  political 
biology  which  it  reveals,  in  the  new  illustrations  and  enforce- 
ments it  supplies  of  general  truths  in  social  and  political  science, 
truths  some  of  which  were  perceived  long  ago  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  but  might  have  been  forgotten  had  not  America 
poured  a  stream  of  new  light  upon  them.  Now  and  then  we 
-  may  directly  claim  transatlantic  experience  as  accrediting  or 
discrediting  some  specific  constitutional  device  or  the  policy  of 
some  enactment.  But  even  in  these  cases  he  who  desires  to 
rely  on  the  results  shown  in  America  must  first  satisfy  himself 
that  there  is  such  a  parity  of  conditions  and  surroundings  in 
respect  to  the  particular  matter  as  justifies  him  in  reasoning 
directly  from  ascertained  results  there  to  probable  results  in 
his  own  country. 

It  is  possible  that  these  pages,  or  at  least  those  of  them  which 
describe  the  party  system,  may  produce  on  Eurojiean  readers 
an  impression  which  I  neither  intoid  nor  (le^ire.  They 
may  set  before  him  a  picture  with  fewer  lights  and  (U'ei^er 
shadows  than  I  have  ^^^shed  it  to  contain.  Many  years  ixii,o 
I  travelled  in  Iceland  with  two  friends.  We  crossed  the  great 
Desert  by  a  seldom  trodden  track,  encountering,  during  two 
months  of  late  autumn,  rains,  tempests,  snow-storms,  and  other 
hardships  too  numerous  to  recount.  But  the  scenery  was  so 
grand  and  solemn,  the  life  so  novel,  the  character  of  the  people 
so  attractive,  the  historic  and  poetic  traditions  so  inspirinfr,  that 
we  returned  full  of  delight  with  the  inarvc^llous  isle.  A\'h(»n 
we  expressed  this  enchantment  to  our  Knglisli  friends,  wo  ^\'vv^^ 
questioned  about  the  conditions  of  travel,  and  forced  to  admit 
that  we  had  been  frozen  and  starved,  tiiat  we  had  sought  sleep 
in  swamps  or  on  rocks,  that  the  Icelanders  lived  in  huts  scat- 
tered through  a  \vilderness,  \vith  none  of  the  luxuriei>  awd  ^^^^ 
even  of  the  comforts  of  life.     Our  friends  passed  over  tW.  tvv!otv\. 
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of  iiiipretwi(jn.s  tu  dwell  on  the  record  of  physical  experiences,  and 
conceived  a  notion  of  the  iglaud  totally  different  from  that 
which  we  bad  meant  to  convey.  We  perceived  too  late  how  much 
easier  it  ia  to  state  tangible  facts  than  to  communicate  impres- 
sions. If  I  may  attempt  to  apply  the  analogy  to  the  United 
States  and  their  people,  I  will  say  that  they  make  on  the  visitor 
an  impression  so  stroi^,  so  deep,  so  fascinating,  ao  inwoven  with 
a  hundred  tlu-eads  of  imagination  and  emotion,  tliat  he  cannot 
hope  to  reprofluce  it  in  words,  and  to  pass  it  on  undiluted  to 
othej  mintis.  With  the  broad  facts  of  politics  it  is  otherwise. 
These  a  traveller  can  easily  set  forth,  and  is  bound  in  honesty  to 
set  forth,  knok^'ing  that  in  doing  so  he  must  state  much  that  is 
sordid,  much  that  will  provoke  unfavourable  comment.  The 
European  remlor  grasps  these  tangible  facts,  and,  judging  them 
as  though  they  existed  under  European  conditions,  draws  from 
them  conclusions  disparaging  to  tlie  country  and  the  people. 
What  he  probably  fails  to  do,  because  this  is  what  the  writer 
is  most  likely  to  fail  in  enabling  him  to  do,  is  to  realize  the 
existence  in  the  American  people  of  a  reserve  of  force  and  pa- 
triotism more  than  sufficient  to  sweep  away  all  the  evils  which 
are  now  tolerated,  and  to  make  the  politics  of  the  country  worthy 
of  its  material  grandeur  and  of  the  private  virtues  of  its  in- 
habitants. America  excites  an  admiration  which  must  be  felt 
upon  the  spot  to  be  understood.  The  lio|>efulnes3  of  her  people 
communicates  itself  to  one  who  moves  among  them,  and  makes 
him  perceive  that  the  graixr  faults-ef  politics  may  be  far  less 
dangerous  there  than  they  would  be  in  Europe.  A  hundred 
times  in  writing  this  book  have  I  been  disheartened  by  the  facts 
I  was  stating :  a  hundred  times  has  the  recollection  of  the 
abounding  strength  and  vitality  of  the  nation  chased  away  these 
tremors. 

There  are  other  risks  to  which  such  a  book  as  this  is  neces- 
sarily exposed.  There  is  the  risk  of  supposing  that  to  1)0  gen- 
erally true  which  the  writer  has  himself  seen  or  l>een  told,  and 
the  risk  of  assuming  that  what  is  now  generally  true  is  likely 
to  continue  so.  Against  the  former  of  these  dangers  he  who 
is  forewarned  is  forearmed  :  as  to  the  latter  I  can  but  say  that 
whenever  I  have  sought  to  trace  a  phenomenon  to  its  causes  I 
have  also  sought  to  inquire  whether  these  causes  arc  likely  to 
be  permanent,  a  question  which  it  is  well  to  ask  even  when  no 
answer  can  bo  given.     I  have  attributed  less  to  the  influence 
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of  democracy  than  most  of  my  predecessors  have  done,  believ- 
ing that  explanations  drawn  from  a  form  of  government,  being 
easy  and  obvious;  ought  to  be  cautiously  employed.  Some  one 
has  said  that  the  end  of  philosophy  is  to  diminish  the  number 
of  causes,  as  the  aim  of  chemistry  is  to  reduce  that  of  the  ele- 
mental substances.  But  it  is  an  end  not  to  be  hastily  pursued. 
A  close  analysis  of  social  and  political  phenomena  often  shows 
that  causes  are  more  complex  than  had  at  first  appeared,  and 
that  that  which  had  been  deemed  the  main  cause  is  active  only 
because  some  inconspicuous,  but  not  less  important,  condition 
is  also  present.  The  inquisition  of  the  forces  which  move 
society  is  a  high  matter ;  and  even  where  certainty  is  unattain- 
able it  is  some  service  to  science  to  have  determined  the  facts 
and  correctly  stated  the  problems,  as  Aristotle  remarked  long 
ago  that  the  first  step  in  investigation  is  to  ask  the  right  ques- 
tions. 

I  have,  however,  dwelt  long  enough  upon  the  perils  of  the 
voyage  :  it  is  now  time  to  put  to  sea.  Let  us  begin  with  a  sur- 
vey of  the  national  government,  examining  its  nature  and 
describing  the  authorities  which  compose  it. 
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THE   NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  NATION  AND  THE  STATES 

Some  years  ago  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
was  occupied  at  its  triennial  Convention  in  revising  its  liturgy. 
It  was  thought  desirable  to  introduce  among  the  short  sentence 
prayers  a  prayer  for  the  whole  people ;  and  an  eminent  New 
Elngland  divine  proposed  the  words  "0  Lord,  bless  our  nation." 
Accepted  one  afternoon  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  sen- 
tence was  brought  up  next  day  for  reconsideration,  when  so 
many  objections  were  raised  by  the  laity  to  the  word  "nation," 
as  importing  too  definite  a  recognition  of  national  unity,  that 
it  was  dropped,  and  instead  there  were  adopted  the  words  "0 
Lord,  bless  these  United  States." 

To  Europeans  who  are  struck  by  the  patriotism  and  demon- 
strative national  pride  of  their  transatlantic  visitors,  this  fear 
of  admitting  that  the  American  people  constitute  a  nation 
seems  extraordinary.  But  it  is  only  the  expression  on  its  sen- 
timental side  of  the  most  striking  and  pervading  characteristic 
of  the  political  system  of  the  country,  the  existence  of  a  double 
government,  a  double  allegiance,  a  double  patriotism.  America 
—  I  call  it  America  (leaving  out  of  sight  South  and  Central 
America,  Canada,  and  Mexico),  in  order  to  avoid  using  at  this 
stage  the  term  United  States  —  America  is  a  Commonwealth  of 
commonwealths,  a  Republic  of  republics,  a  State  which,  while 
one,  is  nevertheless  composed  of  other  States  even  more  essen- 
tial to  its  existence  than  it  is  to  theirs. 

This  is  a  point  of  so  much  consequence,  and  so  apt  to  be  mis- 
apprehended by  Europeans,  that  a  few  sentences  may  be  given 
to  it. 

When  within  a  large  political  community  smaller  communi- 
ties are  found  existing,  the  relation  of  the  smaller  to  the  larger 
usually  appears  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  following  forms. 
One  form  is  that  of  a  League,  in  which  a  number  of  political 
bodies,  be  they  monarchies  or  republics,  are  bound  together  so 
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as  to  constitute  for  certain  purposes,  and  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  common  defence,  a  single  body.  The  members  of  such 
a  composite  body  or  league  are  not  individual  men  but  com- 
munities. It  exists  only  as  an  aggregate  of  conununities,  and 
will  therefore  vanish  so  soon  as  the  communities  which  com- 
pose it  separate  themselves  from  one  another.  Moreover  it 
deals  with  and  acts  upon  these  communities  only.  With  the 
individual  citizen  it  has  nothing  to  do,  no  right  of  taxing  him, 
or  judging  him,  or  making  laws  for  him,  for  in  all  these  matters 
it  is  to  his  own  community  that  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen  is 
due.  A  familiar  instance  of  this  form  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Germanic  Confederation  as  it  existed  from  1815  till  1866.  The 
Hanseatic  League  in  mediaeval  Germany,  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion down  till  the  present  century,  are  other  examples. 

In  the  second  form,  the  smaller  communities  are  mere  sub- 
divisions of  that  greater  one  which  we  call  the  Nation.  They 
have  been  created,  or  at  any  rate  they  exist,  for  administrative 
purposes  only.  Sucji  powers  as  they  possess  are  powers  dele- 
gated by  the  nation,  and  can  be  overridden  by  its  will.  The 
nation  acts  directly  by  its  own  officers,  not  merely  on  the  com- 
munities, but  upon  every  single  citizen  ;  and  the  nation,  because 
it  is  independent  of  these  communities,  would  continue  to  exist 
were  they  all  to  disappear.  Examples  of  such  minor  commu- 
nities may  be  found  in  the  departments  of  modem  France  and 
the  counties  of  modem  England.  Some  of  the  English  counties 
were  at  one  time,  like  Kent  or  Dorset,  independent  kingdoms 
or  tribal  districts ;  some,  like  Bedfordshire,  were  artificial 
divisions  from  the  first.  All  are  now  merely  local  administra- 
tive areas,  the  powers  of  whose  local  authorities  have  been 
delegated  from  the  national  government  of  England.  The 
national  government  does  not  stand  by  virtue  of  them,  does 
not  need  them.  They  might  all  be  abolished  or  turned  into 
wholly  different  communities  without  seriously  affecting  its 
structure. 

The  American  Federal  Republic  corresponds  to  neither  of 
these  two  forms,  but  may  be  said  to  stand  between  them.  Its 
central  or  national  government  is  not  a  mere  league,  for  it  does 
not  wholly  depend  on  the  component  communities  which  we 
call  the  States.  It  is  itself  a  commonwealth  as  well  as  a  union 
of  commonwealths,  because  it  claims  directly  the  obedience  of 
every  citizen,  and  acts  immediately  upon  him  through  its  courts 
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and  executive  officers.  Still  less  are  its  minor  communities 
the  States,  mere  subdivisions  of  the  Union,  mere  creatures  of 
the  national  government,  like  the  counties  of  England  or  the 
departments  of  France.  They  have  over  their  citizens  an 
authority  which  is  their  own,  and  not  delegated  by  the  central 
government.  They  have  not  been  called  into  being  by  that 
government.  They  —  that  is,  the  older  ones  among  them  — 
existed  before  it.     They  could  exist  without  it. 

The  central  or  national  government  and  the  State  govern- 
ments may  be  compared  to  a  large  building  and  a  set  of  smaller 
buildmgs  standing  on  the  same  ground,  yet  distinct  from  each 
other.  It  is  a  combination  sometimes  seen  where  a  great  church 
has  been  erected  over  more  ancient  homes  of  worship.  First 
the  soil  is  covered  by  a  number  of  small  shrines  and  chapels, 
built  at  different  times  and  in  different  styles  of  architecture, 
each  complete  in  itself.  Then  over  them  and  including  them 
all  in  its  spacious  fabric  there  is  reared  a  new  pile  with  its  own 
loftier  roof,  its  own  walls,  which  may  perhaps  rest  on  and  incor- 
porate the  walls  of  the  older  shrines,  its  own  internal  plan.^ 
The  identity  of  the  earlier  buildings  has,  however,  not  been 
o})literated ;  and  if  the  later  and  larger  structure  were  to  dis- 
appear, a  little  repair  would  enable  them  to  keep  out  wind  and 
weather,  and  be  again  what  they  once  were,  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate edifices.  So  the  American  States  are  now  all  inside  the 
Union,  and  have  all  become  subordinate  to  it.  Yet  the  Union 
is  more  than  an  aggregate  of  States,  and  the  States  are  more 
than  parts  of  the  Union.  It  might  be  destroyed,  and  they, 
adding  some  further  attributes  of  power  to  those  they  now  possess, 
might  survive  as  independent  self-governing  communities. 

This  is  the  cause  of  that  immense  complexity  which  startles 
and  at  first  l)ewilders  the  student  of  American  institutions,  a 
complexity  which  makes  American  history  and  current  Ameri- 
can politics  difficult  to  the  European,  who  finds  in  them  phe- 
nomena to  which  his  own  experience  supplies  no  parallel.  There 
are  two  loyalties,  two  patriotisms ;  and  the  lesser  patriot- 
ism, a*^  the  incident  in  the  p]piscopal  Convention  shows,  is  jeal- 
oas  of  the  greater.     There  are  two  governments,  covering  tlie 

*  I  do  not  profess  to  indicate  any  one  building  which  exactly  corresponds  to 
what  I  have  attempted  to  descril>e,  but  there  are  (besides  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem)  several  lx)th  in  Italy  and  in  Eg>'pt  that  seem  to 
justify  the  simile. 
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same  ground,  ronunsnding,  with  equally  direct  authority,  1 
obedicucG  of  t lie  same  citizen. 

The  casual  rc^adcr  of  American  political  intelligence  in  Euro> 
poan  newspap<^ra  is  not  struck  by  this  phenomenon,  because 
State  iMilitics  and  Btatc  affairs  generally  are  seldom  noticed  i 
Europe,  Kvcn  the  travoUer  who  visits  America  doea  not 
realize  its  importance,  because  the  things  that  meet  his  eyo  art- 
siiperficially  similar  all  over  the  continent,  and  that  wliich 
Europeans  call  the  machinery  of  government  is  in  America  con- 
spicuous chiefly  by  ita  absence.  But  a  due  comprehension  of 
this  double  orpanization  is  the  first  and  indispensable  step  to 
the  comprchcTwion  of  American  inetitutions :  as  the  eial>orat«| 
devices  whereby  the  two  systems  of  government  arc  kept  froift 
clashing  are  the  most  curious  subject  of  study  which  those  in* 
Btitutions  present. 

How  did  so  complex  a  system  arise,  and  what  influencoB 
hsve  moulded  it  into  its  present  form?  This  is  a  guestioS! 
which  cannot  be  answered  without  a  few  words  of  historical 
retrospect,  I  am  anxioiL^  not  to  stray  far  into  history,  Ijccause 
the  task  of  describing  American  institutions  as  they  now  exist 
is  more  than  suiBciently  heavy  for  one  writer  and  one  book.  But 
a  brief  and  plain  outline  of  the  events  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Federal  system  in  America,  and  which  have  nurt.ured  national 
feeling  without  extinguishing  State  feeling,  seems  the  most 
natural  introduction  to  an  account  of  the  present  Constitution, 
and  may  dispense  with  the  need  for  subsequent  explanations 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  ORIGIN  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION 

When  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  troubles  arose  between 
England  and  her  North  American  colonists,  there  existed  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Atlantic  thirteen  little  communities,  the 
largest  of  which  (Virginia)  had  not  more  than  half  a  million  of 
free  people,  and  the  total  population  of  which  did  not  reach 
three  millions.  All  owned  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown ;  all, 
except  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  received  their  governors 
from  the  Crown ;  ^  in  all,  causes  were  carried  by  appeal  from  the 
colonial  courts  to  the  English  Privy  Council.  Acts  of  the 
British  Parliament  ran  there,  as  they  now  run  in  the  British 
colonies,  whenever  expressed  to  have  that  effect,  and  could 
over-rule  such  laws  as  the  colonies  might  make.  But  practi- 
cally each  colony  was  a  self-governing  commonwealth,  left  to 
manage  its  own  affairs  with  scarcely  any  interference  from  home. 
Each  had  it«  legislature,  its  own  statutes  adding  to  or  modify- 
ing the  English  common  law,  its  local  corporate  life  and  traditions, 
with  no  small  local  pride  in  its  own  history  and  institutions, 
superadded  to  the  pride  of  forming  part  of  the  English  race 
and  the  great  free  British  realm.  Between  the  various  colonies 
there  was  no  other  political  connection  than  that  which  arose 
from  their  all  belonging  to  this  race  and  realm,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  each  enjoyed  in  every  one  of  the  others  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  British  subjects. 

When  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  home  government 
roused  the  colonies,  they  naturally  sought  to  organize  their 
resistance  in  common. ^  Singly  they  would  have  been  an  easy 
prey,  for  it  was  long  doubtful  whether  even  in  combination 

*  In  Mar>'land,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  however,  the  governor  was, 
during  the  larger  part  of  the  colonial  period,  appointed  by  the  '*  Proprietor." 

*  There  had  been  a  congress  of  delegates  from  seven  colonics  at  Albany  in 
1754  to  deliberate  on  measures  relative  to  the  impending  war  with  France,  but 
this,  of  course,  took  place  with  the  sanction  of  the  mother  country',  and  was 
a  purely  temporary  measure. 
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they  could  make  head  again^  regular  anni^.  A  congress  of 
delegate!!  from  nine  oolooieii  held  at  New  York  hi  1765  was 
followed  by  another  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  at  which  iweh-e 
were  represented,  which  called  itself  Continental  (for  the  name 
American  had  not  yet  become  establishe*!).'  and  spoke  in  the 
name  of  "the  good  people  of  these  colonies,"  the  first  assertion 
of  a  sort  of  national  unity  among  the  English  of  America.  The 
second  por^ess,  and  the  third  which  met  in  1775  and  in  which 
thereafter  all  the  colonies  were  represented,  was  a  merely  revo- 
lutionary IxkIv,  called  into  existence  by  the  war  with  the  mother 
country.  But  in  1776  it  declared  the  independence  of  the  colonies, 
and  in  1777  it  gave  itself  a  new  legal  character  by  framing  the 
"Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union,"'  whereby 
the  thirteen  States  (as  they  then  called  themselves)  entered  into 
a  "firm  league  of  friendship"  with  each  other,  offeusi\'e  and  de- 
fensive, while  declaring  that  "each  State  retains  its  sovereigntyij 
freedom,  and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  andW 
right  which  is  not  by  this  Coafeileration  expre^slj'  delegated  to 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled." 

This  Confederation,  which  was  not  ratified  by  all  the  States 
till  1781,  was  rather  a  league  than  a  national  government,  for 
it  possessed  no  central  authority  except  an  assembly  in  which 
every  State,  the  largest  and  the  smallest  alike,  had  one  vote,  and 
this  assembly  had  no  juristiiction  over  the  individual  citizens. 
There  was  no  Federal  executive,  no  proper  Federal  judiciary, 
no  means  of  raising  money  except  by  the  contributions  of  the 
States,  contributions  which  they  were  slow  to  render,  no  power 
of  compelling  the  obedience  to  Cor^ess  either  of  States  or  of 
individuals.  The  plan  corresponded  to  the  wishes  of  thecolonist^, 
who  did  not  yet  deem  themselves  a  nation,  and  who  in  their 
struggle  against  the  power  of  the  British  Crown  were  resolved 
to  set  over  themselves  no  other  power,  not  even  one  of  their  own 
choosing.  But  it  worked  badly  even  while  the  struggle  lasted, 
and  after  the  immediate  danger  from  England  had  been  removed 
by  the  pe^ce  of  1783,  it  worked  still  worse,  and  was  in  fact,  aa 
Washington  said,  no  lietter  than  anarchy.     The  States  wore 

I  Till  thp  middle  of  last  centiirv  the  nnme  ■'  AinPricHn  "  sM-ms  to  have  dcnotpd 
thP  native  Indiana,  aa  it  does  in  Wcaley'a  hymn,  -  Thf  d.-irk  Aniorirftna  convert." 
So  Sir  Thnma,*  Browne  writr?,  "  As  for  BOpition  of  reason  nud  the  diviner  particle 
from  drink,  tho'  Ameriean  relieion  approve,  and  PaRan  piety  of  old  hath  prac- 
tised it.  etc."      The  War  of  Independenee  nave  the  word  its  present  mcsDine. 

I  See  these  Articles  in  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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indifferent  to  Congress  and  their  common  concerns,  so  indifferent 
that  it  was  fomid  difficult  to  procm'e  a  quorum  of  States  for 
weeks  or  even  months  after  the  day  fixed  for  meeting.  Congress 
was  impotent,  and  commanded  respect  as  little  as  obedience. 
Much  distress  prevailed  in  the  trading  States,  and  the  crude 
attempts  which  some  legislatures  made  to  remedy  the  depres- 
sion by  emitting  inconvertible  paper,  by  constituting  other 
articles  than  the  precious  metals  legal  tender,  and  by  impeding 
the  recovery  of  debts,  aggravated  the  evil,  and  in  several  in- 
stances led  to  seditious  outbreaks.^  The  fortimes  of  the  country 
seemed  at  a  lower  ebb  than  even  during  the  war  with  England. 

Sad  experience  of  their  internal  difficulties,  and  of  the  con- 
tempt with  which  foreign  governments  treated  them,  at  last  pro- 
duced a  feeling  that  some  firmer  and  closer  union  was  needed. 
A  convention  of  delegates  from  five  States  met  at  Annapolis  in 
Maryland  in  1786  to  discuss  methods  of  enabling  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce,  which  suffered  grievously  from  the  varying 
and  often  burdensome  regulations  imposed  by  the  several  States. 
It  drew  up  a  report  which  condemned  the  existing  state  of  things, 
declared  that  reforms  were  necessary,  and  suggested  a  further 
general  convention  in  the  following  year  to  consider  the  condition 
of  the  Union  and  the  needed  amendments  in  its  Constitution. 
Congress,  to  which  the  report  had  been  presented,  approved 
it,  and  recommended  the  States  to  send  delegates  to  a  con- 
vention, which  should  **  revise  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
and  report  to  Congress  and  the  several  legislatures  such  altera- 
tions and  provisions  therein  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress 
and  confirmed  by  the  States,  render  the  Federal  Constitution 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government  and  the  preservation 
of  the  Union. '* 

The  Convention  thus  summoned  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
14th  May  1787,  became  competent  to  proceed  to  business  on 
May  25th,  when  seven  States  were  represented,  and  chose 
George  Washington  to  preside.  Delegates  attended  from  every 
State  but  Rhode  Island,  and  among  these  delegates  was  to  be 

'  Rhode  Island  was  the  most  conspicuous  offender.  This  sinp:ular  little 
commonwealth,  whose  area  is  1085  s<iuare  miles  (less  than  that  of  Ayrshire  or 
Antrim),  is  of  all  the  American  States  that  which  has  furnished  the  most  abun- 
dant analofd^^^  to  the  republics  of  antiquity,  and  which  l)est  deserves  to  have  its 
annals  treated  of  by  a  philosophic  historian.  The  example  of  her  disorders  did 
murh  to  bring  the  other  States  to  adopt  that  Federal  Constitution  which  she 
was  herself  the  last  to  accept. 
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the  feeling  of  inconveniences  must  correct  tbe  mistakes  which 
they  inevital-ily  fail  into  in  their  first  trials  and  experiments." 

It  was  even  a  disputable  point  whether  the  colonists  were 
already  a  nation  or  only  the  raw  material  out  of  which  a  nation 
might  be  formed.'  There  were  elements  of  unity,  thore  were 
also  element*!  of  diversity.  All  spoke  the  same  language.  All, 
except  a  few  descendants  of  Dutchmen  and  Swedes  in  New 
York  and  Delaware,  some  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  some 
children  of  French  Huguenots  in  New  England  and  the 
middle  States,  Ix-longed  to  tbe  same  race.'  All,  except  some 
Roman  Catholic'^  in  Maryland,  profe-ssed  the  Protestant  reli^on. 
All  were  governed  by  the  same  English  Common  Law,  and  prized 
it  not  only  as  the  bulwark  which  had  sheltered  their  forefathers 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Stuart  kings,  but  as  the  basis  of 
their  more  recent  claims  of  right  against  the  encroachments 
of  George  III.  and  his  colonial  officers.  In  ideas  and  habits  o( 
life  there  was  leas  similarity,  but  all  were  republicans,  man^^ 
ing  thoir  affairs  by  clncfivo  legisliitures,  iLtliichcd  to  local  self- 
government,  and  animated  by  a  common  pride  in  their  succe.ss- 
ful  resistance  to  England,  which  they  then  hated  with  a  true 
family  hatred,  a  hatred  to  which  her  contemptuous  treatment 
of  them  added  a  sting. 

On  the  other  hand  their  geographical  position  made  com- 
munication very  difficult.  The  sea  was  stormy  in  winter ;  the 
roads  were  bad  ;  it  took  as  long  to  travel  by  land  from  Charles- 
ton to  Boston  as  to  cross  the  ocean  to  Euroix-,  nor  was  flic 
journey  less  dangerous.  The  wealth  of  some  States  consistetl 
in  slaves,  of  others  in  shipping ;  while  in  others  there  wa.s  a 
population  of  small  fanners,  characteristically  attached  to  old 
habits.  Manufactures  had  hardly  begun  to  exist.  The  senti- 
ment of  local  independence  showed  itself  in  intense  suspicion 
of  any  external  authority ;  and  most  parts  of  the  country  were 
so  thinly  peopled  that  the  inhabitants  had  lived  practically 

'  Mr.  WiWm  E«iia  in  tlio  P.'imsvlviiiii;.  Cnviition  if  17x7  ;  "  Ry  ii<l..ptii.K 
this  ('oriHtitutiuu  w.'  kIiiiII  lit'tunu^  a  ii»li»ii:  v.i-  an-  nut  iii>w  oae.  \Vv  sliuU 
lorin  a  iiiiti'>nal  ohttriwtnr;  wo  am  ni)W  tijo  di-iH'tiili'iit  uii  iitlicrs."  He  pro- 
ccrIs  with  n  rfninrkalilp  prediction  of  the  infliicnrn  whirh  Anicrii-iin  freedom 
would  ex'Tt  upon  the  (»d  World.  —  RIlicit'H  Drialta.  vol.  ii.  p.  5Jli. 

>  Thr  Irish.  B.  notirpiil.lc  cli-inciit  in  North  Carolina  und  jiarts  "(  Pcnnnyl- 
vania,  Virginia,  and  N<™-  IInni|iahirp,  werf  not  r-ntholir  Celts  Uiit  Sr»to-Irish 
Prcshj-terians  from  Ulitir  who,  niiiniHti^  hy  rcspnlnicnt  at  thr;  wrongs  aud 
rcli|[i«us  pmiGriition  thpy  hud  Huffercd  at  homo,  had  boon  among  the  Foremost 
combatantfl  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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without  any  government,  and  thought  that  in  creating  one  they 
would  be  forging  fetters  for  themselves.  But  while  these 
diversities  and  jealousies  made  union  difficult,  two  dangers 
were  absent  which  have  beset  the  framers  of  constitutions  for 
other  nations.  There  were  no  reactionary  conspirators  to  be 
feared,  for  every  one  prized  liberty  and  equaUty.  There  were 
no  questions  between  classes,  no  animosities  against  rank  and 
wealth,  for  rank  and  wealth  did  not  exist. 

It  was  inevitable  under  such  circumstances  that  the  (insti- 
tution, while  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  a  durable  central 
power,  should  pay  great  regard  to  the  existing  centrifugal 
forces.  It  was  and  remains  what  its  authors  styled  it,  emi- 
nently an  instrument  of  compromises ;  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
successful  instance  in  history  of  what  a  judicious  spirit  of  com- 
promise may  effect.^  Yet  out  of  the  points  which  it  was  for 
this  reason  obUged  to  leave  unsettled  there  arose  fierce  con- 
troversies, which  after  two  generations,  when  accxmiulated 
irritation  and  incurable  misunderstanding  had  been  added  to 
the  force  of  material  interests,  burst  into  flame  in  the  War  of 
Secession. 

The  draft  Constitution  was  submitted,  as  its  last  article  pro- 
vided, to  conventions  of  the  several  States  (i.e.  bodies  specially 
chosen  by  the  people  ^  for  the  purpose)  for  ratification.  It 
was  to  come  into  effect  as  soon  as  nine  States  had  ratified,  the 
effect  of  which  would  have  been,  in  case  the  remaining  States, 
or  any  of  them,  had  rejected  it,  to  leave  such  States  standing 
alone  in  the  world,  since  the  old  Confederation  was  of  course 
superseded  and  annihilated.  Fortunately  all  the  States  did 
eventually  ratify  the  new  Constitution,  but  two  of  the  most 
important,  Virginia  and  New  York, '  did  not  do  so  till  the  mid- 
dle of  1788,  after  nine  others  had  already  accepted  it ;  and  two, 
North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island,  at  first  refused,  and  only 

>  Hamilton  observed  of  it  in  1788:  "The  result  of  the  delihenitions  of  all 
eolleotivc  bodies  must  necessarily  be  a  eompound  as  well  of  the?  <'rrors  and 
prejudices  as  of  the  pcjod  sense  and  wisdom  of  the  individuals  of  whom  they 
are  composed.  The  compacts  which  are  to  embrace  thirteen  distinct  States 
in  a  common  bond  of  amity  and  union  must  as  necessarily  b(;  a  compromise 
of  {IS  many  dissimilar  int^'resta  and  inclinations.  How  can  perfection  spring 
from  such  materials?"  —  Fedrralist,  No.  Ixxxv. 

'  The  suffrage  was  then  a  limited  on(;,  based  on  property. 

'  Virginia  was  then  much  the  largest  State  (population  in  1790.  747,610). 
New  York  w^as  reckoncKl  among  the  smaller  States  (population  340.120)  but 
her  central  geographical  position  made  her  adhesion  extremely  important. 
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conseiitetL  to  enter  the  new  Union  more  than  a  year  later, 
when  the  guvemment  it  had  created  had  ahtiady  come  into 
operation. 

There  was  a  struggle  everj-where  over  the  adoption  of  the 
ConRtitiition,  a  struggle  presaging  the  birth  of  the  two  great 
parties  that  for  many  years  divided  the  American  i»eople.  The 
chief  source  of  hostility  was  the  beUef  that  a  strong  central 
goveniment  endangered  botli  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the 
lil)ertiefi  of  the  individual  citizen.  Freedom,  it  was  declared. 
would  perish,  freedom  r&scued  froro  George  111.  would  perish 
at  the  hands  of  her  own  children.'  Consolidation  (for  the  word 
centralization  liad  not  yet  been  invented)  would  extinguish 
the  Stat«  governments  and  the  local  institutions  they  protected. 
The  feeling  wa.s  very  bitter,  and  in  some  States,  notably  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  the  majorities  were  dangerously 
narrow.  Had  the  decision  lieen  left  to  what  is  now  called  "the 
voice  of  the  people,"  that  is,  to  the  mass  of  the  citizens  all  over 
the  country,  voting  at  the  polls,  the  vnico  of  the  peoplr  ivouiti 
probably  have  pronounceil  agaiiLst  tJit;  Constitution,  and  tliis 
would  have  been  still  more  likely  if  the  question  had  been  voted 
on  everywhere  upon  the  same  day,  seeing  that  several  doubtful 
States  were  influenced  by  the  approval  which  other  States  had 
already  given.  But  the  modern  "piebiscital"  method  of  taking 
the  popular  judgment  had  not  been  invented.  The  question  was 
referred  to  convention'^  in  the  several  States.  The  conventions 
were  composed  of  able  men,  who  listened  to  thoughtful  arguments, 
and  were  themselves  influenced  by  the  authority  of  their  leaders, 
The  counsels  of  the  wise  prevailed  over  the  prepossessions  of  the 
multitude.  Yet  the^e  counsels  would  hardly  have  prevailed 
but  for  a  cause  which  is  apt  to  be  now  overlooked.  This  was  the 
dread  of  foreign  powers.'    The  United  States  had  at  that  time 

'  In  the  Maissachusctts  Convention  of  1788  Mr.  Nason  delivered  hiinaelf  el 
the  following  pathetic  appiiil ;  "And  here.  fir.  I  bee  the  indulgence  of  thii 
honourablo  body  to  pirmit  me  to  mnlte  a  ahort  Hpostroplie  to  I.ibprty.  O  Lib- 
erty, thou  greatest  good  I  thou  fairest  property!  with  thpe  I  wish  to  live  — 
with  thCB  I  wish  to  die!  Pardon  inc  if  I  drop  a  tear  on  the  peril  (o  which  sht 
ui  pipoud.  I  ennnot.  sir.  see  Ibis  higbeal  of  ie«elH  turoiBhed  —  a  jewel  worth 
ten  thousand  worlds  :  and  shall  we  part  with  it  ho  itoon  7  Oh  no."  —  Elliots 
Debalva.    ii.  133. 

*  Other  chief  f-Buses  were  the  finnnein]  etraits  of  the  Confederation  and  ths 
oponomic  distress  and  injury  to  trade  eonsequent  on  the  disorganiied  (Hindi- 
tion  of  neveral  Statns.  See  the  obiwrvotionB  of  Mr.  Wilson  in  Ihp  Pennsylvania 
Convention  (Elliot'i  Debalet,  ii.  S34J.     He  shows  that  the  com  was  one  ot  neosB- 
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• 
two  European  monarchies,  Spain  and  England,  as  its  neighbours 
on  the  American  continent.  France  had  lately  held  territories 
to  the  north  of  them  in  Canada,  and  to  the  south  and  west  of 
them  in  Louisiana.^  She  had  been  their  ally  against  England, 
she  became  in  a  few  years  again  the  owner  of  territories  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  fear  of  foreign  interference,  the  sense 
of  weakness^  both  at  sea  and  on  land,  against  the  military 
monarchies  of  Europe,  was  constantly  before  the  mind  of 
American  statesmen,  and  made  them  anxious  to  secure  at  all 
hazard  a  national  government  capable  of  raising  an  army  and 
navy,  and  of  speaking  with  authority  on  behalf  of  the  new 
republic.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  danger  of  European  aggres- 
sion or  complications  was  far  more  felt  in  the  United  States 
from  1783  down  till  about  1820,  than  it  has  been  during  the 
last  half  century  when  steam  has  brought  Europe  five  times 
nearer  than  it  then  was. 

Several  of  the  conventions  which  ratified  the  Constitution 
accompanied  their  acceptance  with  an  earnest  recommendation 
of  various  amendments  to  it,  amendments  designed  to  meet 
the  fears  of  those  who  thought  that  it  encroached  too  far  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  Some  of  these  were  adopted,  im- 
mediately after  the  original  instrument  had  come  into  force, 
by  the  method  it  prescribes,  viz.  a  two-thirds  majority  in  Con- 
gress and  a  majority  in  three-fourths  of  the  States.  They  are 
the  amendments  of  1791,  ten  in  number,  and  they  constitute 
what  the  Americans,  following  a  venerable  English  precedent, 
call  a  Bill  or  Declaration  of  Rights. 

The   Constitution   of   1789  *   deserves   the   veneration  with 

sity,  and  winds  up  with  the  remark,  "The  argument  of  necessity  is  the  patriot's 
defence  as  well  as  the  tyrant's  plea," 

*  The  vast  territory  then  called  Louisiana  was  transferred  by  France  to 
Spain  in  1762,  but  Spanish  government  was  not  established  there  till  1789.  It 
was  ceded  by  Spain  to  France  in  1800,  and  purchased  by  the  United  States 
from  Napoleon  in  1803.  Spain  had  originally  held  Florida,  ceded  it  to 
Britain  in  1763,  received  it  back  in  1783,  and  in  1819  sold  it  to  the  United 
States. 

*  One  may  call  the  Constitution  after  either  the  year  1787,  when  it  was 
drafted,  or  the  year  1788.  when  it  was  accepted  by  the  requisite  number  of 
States,  or  the  year  1789,  when  it  took  full  effect,  the  Conjzrrss  of  the  Confed- 
eration having  fixed  the  first  Wednesday  in  March  in  that  year  as  the  day 
when  it  should  come  into  force.  The  year  1789  has  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  remembered,  because  it  coincides  with  the  beginning  of  th*?  great  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  modern  Europe.  The  C^onfedcration  may  bo  taken  to 
have  expired  with  the  expiry  of  its  Congress,  and  its  Congress  died  for  want 
of  a  quorum. 
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which  the  Americans  have  been  accustomed  to  n^anl  it.  Il  is 
true  that  many  criticiams  have  been  passed  upon  its  arrange- 
mout,  upon  its  omi^onis,  upon  thn  artificial  character  of  somt' 
of  the  ia-<titutiuns  it  creates.  RrcugiuKing  slavery  as  un  instl* 
tutiun  existing  in  some  States,  and  not  expressly  negativuig 
the  right  of  a  >State  to  withdraw  from  the  I'niun,  it  hu.-<  buai 
charged  with  liaving  contained  tiie  prra  of  civil  war,  thou(" 
that  germ  took  seventy  years  to  come  to  maturity.  And  whi 
ever  succes.s  it  has  attained  must  be  in  large  measure  ascril 
to  the  politit-al  genius,  ripened  bj-  long  experience,  of 
Anglo- Ameri tan  race,  by  whom  it  has  been  worked,  and  wl 
might  have  managed  to  work  even  a  worse  drawn  instrumenti 
Yet,  after  all  deductions,  it  ranks  above  every  otlier  written 
constitution  for  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  its  seheme,  its  adap- 
tation to  the  cireumstanccs  of  the  people,  the  simplicity,  brevity, 
and  precision  of  it«  language,  its  judicious  mixture  of  definite; 
ness  in  principle  with  elasticity  in  details.'  One  is  therefore' 
inducetl  to  oak,  liefore  praft-i'iliiii;  to  exudiine  it,  tu  what  causes, 
over  and  above  the  capacity  of  its  authors,  and  the  patient  toil 
they  bestowed  upon  it,  these  merits  are  due,  or  in  other  woriis, 
what  were  the  materials  at  the  command  of  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  for  the  achievement  of  so  great  an  enterprise  as  the 
creation  of  a  nation  by  means  of  an  instrument  of  government. 
The  American  (Constitution  is  no  exce|)tion  to  tlie  rule  that 
everjihing  which  has  power  to  win  the  oljedience  and  respect 
of  men  must  have  its  roots  deep  in  the  past,  and  that  the  more 
slowly  every  institution  has  grown,  so  much  the  more  eiwiuring 
is  it  likely  to  prove.  There  is  little  in  this  Constitution  that 
i«  absolutely  new.  There  is  much  that  is  as  old  as  Magna 
Charta. 

The  men  of  the  Convention  had  the  experience  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution.  That  Constitution,  ^'ery  different  then  from 
what  it  is  now,  was  even  then  not  quite  what,  they  thought  it. 
Their  view  was  tinged  not  only  by  recollections  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  King  George  the  Third,  an  influence  due  to  transi- 
tory causes,  but  which  made  them  overrate  its  monarchical  ele- 

■  The  literary  Bostonions  laid  hold  at  aace  of  ila  style  as  proper  for  adiair»- 

tion.     Mr.  Atitm  sitid  in  ttip  MBBwrhiinctts  rniivTitinn  of  17K8.  "ConsidcTKl 

mtiroly  as  a  litnrary  [iprformaii'*,  the  Cniuiti tutiun  u  nn  honour  to  our  country. 

LeKialatorK  liHvr-  nt  Ifnctli  cTuadtaceiulcd  to  B|ipak  thit  laiieiiase  uf  philosophy." 

■.--EUicit'*  Dtbattt,  a.  5.'i. 
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ment,^  but  also  by  the  presentation  of  it  which  they  found  in 
the  work  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone.  He,  as  was  natural  in  a 
lawyer  and  a  man  of  letters,  described  rather  its  theory  than  its 
practice,  and  its  theory  was  many  years  behind  its  practice. 
The  powers  and  functions  of  the  cabinet,  the  overmastering 
force  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  intimate  connection  between 
legislation  and  administration,  these  which  are  to  us  now  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  English  Constitution  were  still  far 
from  fully  developed.  But  in  other  points  of  fundamental 
importance  they  appreciated  and  turned  to  excellent  accoimt 
its  spirit  and  methods. 

They  had  for  their  oracle  of  political  philosophy  the  treatise 
of  Montesmueu  on  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  which,  pubUshed  anony- 
mously  at  Geneva  forty  years  before,  had  won  its  way  to  an 
inmiense  authority  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  Montesquieu, 
contrasting  the  private  as  well  as  public  liberties  of  Englishmen 
with  the  despotism  of  Continental  Europe,  had  taken  the  Con- 
stitution of  England  as  his  model  system,  and  had  ascribed  its 
merits  to  the  division  of  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
functions  which  he  discovered  in  it,  and  to  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances  whereby  its  equilibrium  seemed  to  be  preserved. 
No  general  principle  of  politics  laid  such  hold  on  the  constitution- 
makers  and  statesmen  of  America  as  the  dogma  that  the  separa- 
tion of  these  three  functions  is  essential  to  freedom.  It  had  already 
been  made  the  groundwork  of  several  State  constitutions.  It 
is  always  reappearing  in  their  writings  :  it  was  never  absent  from 
their  thoughts.  Of  the  supposed  influence  of  other  Continental 
authors,  such  as  Rousseau,  or  even  of  English  thinkers  such  as 
Burke,  there  are  few  direct  traces  in  the  Federal  Constitution  or 
in  the  classical  contemporaneous  commentary  on  and  defence  of 
it  ^  which  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  Hamilton  and  his  less  famous 
coadjutors,  Madison  and  Jay.  But  we  need  only  turn  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  original  constitutions  of  the 
States,  particularly  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  of  1780, 

*  There  is  a  tendency  in  colonists  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
Crown,  whose  conspicuous  fiosition  as  the  authority  common  to  the  whole 
empire  makes  it  an  object  of  spooial  inten^st  and  respect  to  persons  living 
at  a  distance.  It  touches  their  imagination,  whereas  assemblies  excite  their 
criticism. 

-  The  Federalist,  a  series  of  papers  published  in  tho  New  York  nf^wspajiors 
in  advocacy  of  the  Federal  Constitution  when  the  question  of  accepting  it  was 
coming  before  the  New  York  State  Convention. 
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to  prrceivc  that  alMtrart  tbeorieo  regarding  human  rights  hti 
luici  fimi  huUI  (III  ihe  natiotuU  mind.  Such  theories  oatunlf 
rx[miiilt'il  with  Ok-  proct'irc  of  repubtiran  gin'^ruiu^it,  and  iim 
at  variolic  tltnt.H  Iwen  rxtremvly  pou-nl  factor?  in  AmeiiM 
hirttory.  It'it  lliriiifluenwof  Kranc«andherphil«isopherebeloip 
rhii'liy  III  llii'  yars  siiccwding  178ft,  whwii  JclTereon,  who  »» 
fort  limit  I  ly  jilisi'ril  iii  Pariti  diiring  the  Constitutioaal  Cou^-enliiA 
licintcil  III)'  (iiTiiiiiTatic  proptmnnda. 

FiirtliiT,  1lu-.v  had  the  experionce  of  their  colonial  oiui  Sl»W 
^iviTTinicntH,  and  cwpecially,  for  tliU  waa  fnt^hcKt  and  aioft  a 
pdiiit,  tin-  cxiirni-nce  of  the  working;  of  the  8tate  ( "oiwumtiuus. 
fnimcii  lit  ur  sinrc  thu  dati^?  whmi  the  coloniw  threw  off  tkir 
EmkI>"Ii  iilli-ni;itii«'.  Many  of  the  Phila<lt-Iphia  doh'^tft*  h*i 
jiiitii'il  ill  |)ri-iKiniig  (hcitc  iiistruinenti* :  all  hud  lx<en  ablr  te 
wulcii  ;iiui  li-i  llieir  operation.  They  compared  not**  a!i  loth* 
imiits,  t<'-li  il  liy  prauticw,  of  Uie  devices  which  their  States  tutd 
ru-ipfctivi'ly  Mil'ipted.  They  had  the  inestimable  advantaged 
kiiowiiii!;  wrilii'ii  or  riKid  constitutions  in  the  concrete ;  that  b 
to  sfiy,  iif  coiiiim'hi'iiiliiif;  luiw  ;i  sy>lcin  of  Rovi'miin.-ut  wluiilh 
innvi'!*  uiid  pliiy^  uikIit  tlic  amtrol  of  a  mass  of  statutory  pn> 
vittions  dcliniriK  iiml  liinitiiH!  the  ])owers  of  its  several  organ?- 
Th<-  wwiUlf'il  ( 'iiTi,"litii1ion  of  England  consists  largelj-  oi 
fiiMlom.H,  prcccik'nl-i,  1riulitiori,s,  understandings,  often  vapif 
luiil  iihviiys  fh'xiljir.  It  was  quite  a  different  thing,  and  for  iJw 
liU!']H)se  of  nmkiiiji  ji  ciiii-itiliitiiin  for  the  American  nation  an 
fVMi  more  iiurH-irliiut  thiriK,  t<>  have  lived  under  and  learnt  W 
worit  M'stcni'^  ilctiTiriiTird  liy  tlu'  hurd  and  fast  lines  of  a  singi* 
dDi'iirnnit  hjivinc  tlir  full  furiH'  of  Imv,  for  this  experience  tau^l 
llicni  how  luucli  Tiiinlil.  siifi'ly  ]»•  imOudcd  in  such  a  documeci, 
nnd  how  far  r<M>m  mast  Iji-  li'ft  mider  it  for  unpredictable  em«- 
KeiieieM  and  umivoidjiblt^  i!i'V<>kipmetit. 

Liwtly,  they  hiid  in  the  prinfiple  of  the  English  common 
Imv  that  an  act  done  Ijy  luiy  olRcial  person  or  law-making  body 
heyoiJil  his  or  it.H  IcKiil  com  pelf  ■nee  U  simply  void,  a  key  to 
the  ditlieulticR  invnlved  in  the  establishment  of  a  variety  of 
flulhorities  not  sulicirdinat^e  to  one  another,  but  each  suprem* 
in  its  own  defined  sphere.  The  application  of  this  principle 
made  it  po8sil>le  not  only  to  erc'iitr  a  Xational  (tovemment  which 
should  leave  free  scoin^  for  the  working  of  the  State  go\'em- 
ments,  but  also  so  to  divide  the  powers  of  the  National  govern- 
ment among  various  peniuuti  and  bodies  as  that  none  should 
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sorb  or  overbear  the  others.  By  what  machinery  these  ob- 
its were  attained  will  appear  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
ect  of  a  written  or  Rigid  constitution  embodying  a  fmida- 
mtal  law,  and  the  functions  of  the  judiciary  in  expounding 
d  applying  such  a  law.^ 

1  See  post.  Chapters  XXIII.  and  XXXIU. 


CHAPTER  IV 

NATUaa  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  of  1789  made  the  Ameri- 
can pt!op!e  a  nation.  It  turned  what  had  been  a  Leaguir  nf 
States  into  a  Federal  State,  by  giving  it  a  National  Govern- 
ment with  a  threct  authority  over  all  citi^eiig.  But  as  this 
national  Kovcrnment  was  not  to  supersede  the  govenunenta  of 
tlif<  States,  the  problem  which  the  Constitution-makers  had 
to  solve  wiLs  two-fold.  They  had  to  creat«  a  central  goveni- 
mcnt.  They  had  also  to  detfrniiiie  ti.e  n-hitions  of  this  rentr:il 
government  to  the  States  as  well  as  to  the  individual  citizen. 
An  exposition  of  the  Constitution  and  criticism  of  its  working 
must  therefore  deal  with  it  in  these  two  aspects,  as  a  system 
of  national  government  built  up  of  executive  powers  and  legis- 
lative bodies,  like  the  monarchy  of  England  or  the  republic  of 
France,  and  as  a  Federal  system  linking  together  and  r^ulat- 
ing  the  relations  of  a  number  of  commonwealths  which  are  for 
certain  purposes,  but  for  certain  purposes  only,  suljordinated 
to  it.  It  will  conduce  to  clearness  if  these  two  aspects  are  kept 
distinct ;  and  the  most  convenient  course  will  be  to  begin  with 
the  former,  and  first  to  describe  the  American  system  as  a  Na- 
tional system,  loading  its  Federal  character  for  the  moment  on 
one  side. 

It  must,  however,  lie  remembered  that  the  Constitution  does 
not  profess  to  be  a  coini»lete  scheme  of  government,  creating 
organs  for  the  discharge  of  all  t!ie  functions  and  duties  which 
a  civilized  community  undertakes.  It  presupposes  the  Statp 
governments.  It  assumes  their  existence,  their  wide  and  con- 
stant activity.  It  is  a  scheme  designed  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
charge of  such  and  so  many  functions  of  govenunent  as  the 
States  did  not,  and  indeed  could  not,  or  at  any  rat«  could  not 
adequately,  possess  and  discharge.  It  is  therefore,  so  to  speak, 
the  complement  and  crown  of  the  State  Constitutions,  which 
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must  be  read  along  with  it  and  into  it  in  order  to  make  it  cover 
the  whole  field  of  civil  government,  as  do  the  Constitutions  of 
such  countries  as  France,  Belgium,  Italy. 

The  administrative,  legislative,  and  judicial  functions  for 
which  the  Federal  Constitution  provides  are  those  relating  to 
matters  which  must  be  deemed  common  to  the  whole  nation, 
cither  because  all  the  parts  of  the  nation  are  alike  interested 
in  them,  or  because  it  is  only  by  the  nation  as  a  whole  that 
they  can  be  satisfactorily  undertaken.  The  chief  of  these 
common  or  national  matters  are  ^  — 

War  and  peace  :  treaties  and  foreign  relations  generally. 

Army  and  navy. 

Federal  courts  of  justice. 

Commerce,  foreign  and  between  the  several  States. 

Currency. 

Copyright  and  patents. 

The  post-office  and  post  roads. 

Taxation  for  the  foregoing  purposes,   and  for  the  general 

support  of  the  Government. 
The  protection  of  citizens  against  unjust  or  discriminating 

legislation  by  any  State.^ 

This  list  includes  the  subjects  upon  which  the  national  legis- 
lature' has  the  right  to  legislate,  the  national  executive  to 
enforce  the  Federal  laws  and  generally  to  act  in  defence  of 
national  interests,  the  national  judiciary  to  adjudicate.  All 
other  legislation  and  administration  is  left  to  the  several  States, 
without  power  of  interference  by  the  Federal  legislature  or 
Federal  executive. 

Such  then  being  the  sphere  of  the  National  government,  let 
as  see  in  what  manner  it  is  constituted,  of  what  departments 
it  consists. 

*  The  full  list  will  be  found  in  the  Constitution,  Art.  i.  §  8  (printed  in  the 
Appendix),  with  which  may  be  compared  the  British  North  America  Act  1S()7 
(30  and  31  Vict.  cap.  8),  and  the  Federal  Council  of  Australasia  Act  1885  (48 
and  49  Vict.  cap.  60),  the  Swiss  Constitution  of  1874  (Arts.  8,  22,  30,  42,  54.  64. 
67-70),  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonw<»alth  of  Australia,  drafted  by  an 
Australian  Convention  and  enacted  in  lOOO  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Act  of  that  year  and  the  (much  more  unitary) 
Constitution  of  the  South  African  Union,  pasa<Hl  as  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment in  1910. 

'  Amendments  xiv.  and  xv. 
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M  THE  NATIONAL  UOVERNMENT  p*»t  i 

The  frauiers  of  this  govemment  set  before  themaelvea  four 
objects  as  essential  to  its  excclleuoe,  vix.  — 

Its  vigour  and  efficiency. 

The  iudependence  of  each  of  iU  departmeuts  (as  being  essen- 
tial to  the  permanency  of  its  form). 
Its  dependence  on  the  people. 
The  security  under  it  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 

The  first  of  these  objects  they  soi^it  by  creating  a  strong 
executive,  the  second  by  separating  the  legklative,  executive, 
ami  judicial  powers  from  one  another,  and  by  the  contrivance 
of  various  chi'cks  and  balances,  the  third  by  making  all  authori- 
ties elective  and  elections  frequent,  the  fourth  both  by  tl» 
checks  and  balances  aforesaid,  so  arranged  as  to  restrain  any 
one  department  from  tyranny,  and  by  placing  certain  rights  of 
the  citizen  undtT  the  protection  of  the  written  constitution. 

They  had  neither  the  rashness  nor  the  capacity  necessary  for 
constructing  a  Conslitutiun  a  priori.  There  is  wonderfully  Uttle 
genuine  inventiveness  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  100.-11  of  all  has 
been  shown  in  the  sphere  of  political  institutiorLS.  These  men,  I 
practical  politicians  who  knew  how  infinitely  difficult  a  business  I 
government  is,  desired  no  bold  experiments.  They  preferred, 
so  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  to  walk  in  the  old  paths,  to 
follow  methods  which  experience  had  tested.'  Accordingly 
they  started  from  the  system  on  which  their  own  colonial  gov- 
ernments, and  afterwards  their  Stat*  governments,  had  been 
conducted.  This  system  Ixjre  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
British  Constitution ;  and  in  so  far  it  may  with  truth  tie  said 
that  the  British  Constitution  became  a  model  for  the  new 
national  government.  They  held  England  to  be  the  freest  and 
best-governed  country  in  the  world,  but  were  resolved  to  avoid 
the  weak  points  which  had  enabled  King  Oeorgc  III.  to  play 
the  tyrant,  and  which  rendered  English  liberty,  as  they  thought, 
far  inferior  to  that  which  the  constitutions  of  their  own  State 

'  J.  R,  Lowpli  snid  with  cqvinl  point  and  truth  of  the  men  of  tha  Conven- 
tion :  "They  hud  a  [irofound  disbelief  in  theory  and  knew  bptter  than  to  eom- 
mit  the  folly  o(  breakinn  n-ith  the  past,  Thry  wen.'  not  aerlticed  by  the  French 
falhicy  tlint  u  new  ityijlpni  of  (lovernnirnt  rould  ix-  ordered  like  a  new  suit  of 
elutheti.  Thry  would  as  won  hnvc  thoiijcht  of  ordering  a  suit  of  flesh  and  akin. 
It  is  only  on  the  ronrine  loom  of  time  that  the  stuff  is  woven  (or  such  a  vesture 
of  their  thought  and  eKprric;nre  as  they  were  uiedit;itiiiK."  —  Address  oa  De- 
moorary,  delivered  Oct.  0,  18S4. 
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secured.  With  this  venerable  mother,  and  these  children,  better 
in  their  judgment  than  the  mother,  before  their  eyes,  they 
created  an  executive  magistrate,  the  President,  on  the  model  of 
the  State  Governor,  and  of  the  British  Crown.  They  created  a 
legislature  of  two  Houses,  Congress,  on  the  model  of  the  two 
Houses  of  their  State  legislatures,  and  of  the  British  ParUa- 
ment.  And  following  the  precedent  of  the  British  judges,  irre- 
movable except  by  the  Crown  and  Parliament  combined,  they 
created  a  judiciary  appointed  for  life,  and  irremovable  save  by 
impeachment.^ 

In  these  great  matters,  however,  as  well  as  in  many  lesser 
matters,  they  copied  not  so  much  the  Constitution  of  England 
as  the  Constitutions  of  their  several  States,  in  which,  as  was 
natural,  many  features  of  the  English  Constitution  had  been 
embodied.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  nearly  every  provision 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  that  has  worked  Well  is  one  bor- 
rowed from  or  suggested  by  some  State  constitution ;  nearly 
every  provision  that  has  worked  badly  is  one  which  the  Con- 
vention, for  want  of  a  precedent,  was  obliged  to  devise  for  itself. 
To  insist  on  this  is  not  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  that  illus- 
trious body,  for  if  we  are  to  credit  them  with  less  inventiveness 
than  has  sometimes  been  claimed  for  them,  we  must  also  credit 
them  with  a  double  portion  of  the  wisdom  which  prefers  experi- 
ence to  a  priori  theory,  and  the  sagacity  which  selects  the  best 
materials  from  a  mass  placed  before  it,  aptly  combining  them 
to  form  a  new  structure.^ 

Of  minor  divergences  between  their  work  and  the  British 
Constitution  I  shall  speak  subsequently.  But  one  profound 
difference  must  be  noted  here.  The  British  Parliament  had 
always  been,  was  then,  and  remains  now,  a  sovereign  and  con- 
stituent assembly.  It  can  make  and  unmake  any  and  every 
law,  change  the  form  of  government  or  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  interfere  with  the  course  of  justice,  extinguish  the  most 
sacred  private  rights  of  the  citizen.  Between  it  and  the  peo- 
ple at  large  there  is  no  legal  distinction,  because  the  whole  pleni- 

.  *  Minor  differences  between  the  EnRlish  and  Ameriran  systems  are  that  the 
American  Federal  judge  is  ar)iK)inted  by  the  President.  *'wit}i  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,"  nn  English  judge  by  the  Crown  alone  :  an  American 
judge  is  impeachable  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  tried  by  the  Senate, 
&n  English  judge  is  removable  by  the  Crown  on  an  address  by  both  Houses. 

*  See  note  to  this  chapter  in  the  Appendix  for  further  remarks  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  State  Constitutions. 
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tude  of  the  people's  rights  and  powers  resides  in  it,  just  as  if 
the  whole  nation  were  present  within  the  chamber  where  it  sits. 
In  point  of  Icgul  theory  it  ia  the  nation,  being  the  historical 
successor  of  tlie  Folk  Moot  of  our  Teutonic  forefathers.  Both 
practically  an^l  legally,  it  is  to-day  the  only  and  the  sufficient 
depository  of  the  authority  of  the  nation ;  and  ia  therefore, 
within  the  spiiere  of  law,  irresponsible  and  omnipotent. 

In  the  American  sj'stem  there  exists  no  such  body.  Not 
merely  Congress  alone,  but  also  Congress  and  the  Presidenl 
conjoined,  are  subject  to  the  Constitution,  and  cannot  move  a 
step  outside  the  circle  which  the  Constitiltion  has  drawii  around 
thera.  If  they  do,  they  tran^reas  the  law  and  exceed  their 
powers.  Sueh  acts  as  they  may  do  in  excess  of  their  powers 
are  void,  and  may  be,  indeed  ought  to  be,  treated  as  void  by  the 
meanest  citizen.  The  only  power  which  ia  ultimately  sovereign, 
as  the  British  Parliament  is  always  and  directly  sovereign,  i& 
the  people  of  tlie  States,  acting  in  the  muiner  prescribed  by  ting 
Constitution,  and  capable  in  that  manner  of  parsing  any  law 
whatever  in  the  form  of  a  roii-*lLtiLtiiinal  amendment. 

This  fundamental  divergence  from  the  British  sj'stem  is 
commonly  said  to  have  been  forced  upon  the  men  of  1787  by 
the  necessity,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  several 
States,  of  limiting  the  competence  of  the  national  government.' 
But  even  supposing  there  had  been  no  States  to  lie  protected, 
the  jealousy  which  the  American  people  felt  of  those  whom  they 
chose  to  govern  them,  their  fear  lest  one  power  in  the  govern- 
ment should  absorli  the  rest,  their  anxiety  to  secure  the  pri- 
mordial rights  of  the  citizens  from  attack,  either  by  magistrate 
or  by  legislature,  would  doubtless  have  led,  as  happened  with 
the  earlier  constitutions  of  revolutionarj'  France,  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  supreme  constitution  or  fundamental  instrument  of 
government,  placed  al>ove  and  controlling  the  national  legis- 
lature itself.  Thi  \  had  alread\  su<h  fundamental  mstrument 
in  the  charter--  of  th(  toloni«s  which  had  passed  mto  the  con 
stitutions  of  th(  srveril  '^tatts  and  the\  would  certamlj  ha\( 
followed,  in  cnatnig  their  national  con'-titution  a  precedent 
which  they  de<  med  so  pn  cioiis 


'  It  is  oftpn  nsiunicd  1  v   wnl  rs 

Govrrnini-nl  urcwpi  o-hh  i  nnlton  c 
«.rily  »o.      Thiro  mn    Ik    niiJ  lin\ 
law  unaltirahU.-  by  the  Usual  Ipgialu 
apparenUy  dodc 

h 

1^  "uljpots  that  n  1  edcnl 

tiitiir        This  IS  not   uppp* 

1  n'  nith   no  fund  imotil  J 

The  \ehEEaii  League  hid 
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The  subjection  of  all  the  ordinary  authorities  and  organs  of 
government  to  a  supreme  instnmient  expressing  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  people,  and  capable  of  being  altered  by  them  only, 
has  been  usually  desmed  the  most  remarkable  novelty  of  the 
American  system.  But  it  is  merely  an  application  to  the  wider 
sphere  of  the  nation,  of  a  plan  approved  by  the  experience  of 
the  several  States.  And  the  plan  had,  in  these  States,  been  the 
outcome  rather  of  a  slow  course  of  historical  development  than 
of  conscious  determination  taken  at  any  one  point  of  their  prog- 
ress from  petty  settlements  to  powerful  republics.  Neverthe- 
less, it  may  well  be  that  the  minds  of  the  leaders  who  guided 
this  development  were  to  some  extent  influenced  and  inspired 
by  recollections  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which  had  seen  the  establishment,  though  for 
a  brief  space  only,  of  a  genuine  supreme  or  rigid  constitution,  in 
the  form  of  the  famous  Instrument  of  Government  of  a.d.  1653, 
and  some  of  whose  sages  had  listened  to  the  discourses  in  which 
James  Harrington,  one  of  the  most  prescient  minds  of  that 
great  age,  showed  the  necessity  for  such  a  constitution,  and 
laid  down  its  principles,  suggesting  that,  in  order  to  give  it  the 
higher  authority,  it  should  be  subscribed  by  the  people  them- 
selves. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  conwder  the  several  departments  of 
the  National  Government.  It  will  be  simplest  to  treat  of  each 
separately,  and  then  to  examine  the  relations  of  each  to  the 
others,  reserving  for  subsequent  chapters  an  account  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  National  Government  as  a  whole  to  the  several. 
States. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  PRESIDENT 


Every  one  who  u&dertakcs  to  describe  the  American  eyBton 
of  government  is  obliged  to  follow  the  American  division  of  it 
into    three    departments  —  Executive,     Legislative,    Judicial.   ] 
I  begin  with  the  executive,  03  the  simplest  of  the  three. 

The  President  is  the  creation  of  the  ConHtitution  of  1789. 
Under  the  Confederation  tlicre  was  only  a  presiding  ofl&cer  o( 
Congrcsa,  Ijiit  no  head  of  the  nation. 

Why  was  it  thought  necessary  to  have  a  Preeident  at  all? 
The  fear  of  monarchy,  of  a  strong  government,  of  a  ceDtralisfd 
government,  prevailed  widi-ly  iu  17S7.  tleorge  III.  was  an 
object  of  hatred :  ho  n/niaiiicd  a  Ijiogty  to  succeeding  geaeru- 
tions  of  Arni'riean  ehildn;n,  The  Convention  found  it  ex- 
tremely hard  to  devise  a  satisfactory  method  of  choosing  the 
President,  nor  has  the  method  they  adopted  proved  satisfactorj-. 
That  a  single  head  is  not  necoesary  to  a  republic  might  have 
been  auggested  to  the  Americana  by  those  ancient  examples  to 
which  they  loved  to  recur,  Tiie  experience  of  modem  Switzer- 
land haB  made  it  still  more  obvious  to  us  now.  Yet  it  was 
settled  very  early  in  the  debates  of  1788  that  the  central  execu- 
tive authority  must  be  vested  in  one  person ;  and  the  opponeatfl 
of  the  draft  Constitution,  while  quarrelling  with  his  powers, 
did  not  accuse  his  existence. 

The  explanation  is  to  be  found  not  bo  mueh  in  a  wish  to  repro- 
duce the  nritish  Constitution  as  in  the  familiarity  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  citizens  of  the  several  States,  with  the  office  of  State 
governor  (in  some  States  then  called  President)  and  in  their 
di^ust  wtli  th<'  fei'blcness  which  Congress  hatl  shown  under 
the  Confederation  in  its  conduct  of  the  war,  and,  after  peace 
yfts  concluded,  of  the  general  business  of  the  countrj'.  Opinion 
called  for  a  man,  because  an  assembly  had  b(^en  found  to  lack 
promptitude  and  vigour.  And  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
.fl^nns  felt  as  to  the  danger  from  (5ne  man's  predominance  were 
irgely  allayed  by  the  presence  of  George  Washington.     Elvai 
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while  the  debates  were  proceeding,  every  one  must  have  thought 
of  him  as  the  proper  person  to  preside  over  the  Union  as  he  was 
then  presiding  over  the  Convention.  The  creation  of  the  office 
would  seem  justified  by  the  existence  of  a  person  exactly  fitted 
to  fill  it,  one  whose  established  influence  and  ripe  judgment 
would  repair  the  faults  then  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of 
democracy,  its  impulsiveness,  its  want  of  respect  for  authority, 
its  incapacity  for  pursuing  a  consistent  line  of  action. 

Hamilton  felt  so  strongly  the  need  for  having  a  vigorous  ex- 
ecutive who  could  maintain  a  continuous  policy,  as  to  suggest 
that  the  head  of  the  state  should  be  appointed  for  good  behav- 
iour, i.e.  for  Ufe,  subject  to  removal  by  impeachment.  The 
idea  was  disapproved,  though  it  received  the  support  of  persons 
so  democratically-minded  as  Madison  and  Edmund  Randolph ; 
but  nearly  all  sensible  men,  including  many  who  thought  better 
of  democracy  than  Hamilton  himself  did,  admitted  that  the  risks 
of  foreign  war,  risks  infinitely  more  serious  in  the  infancy  of 
the  Republic  than  they  have  subsequently  proved,  required  the 
concentration  of  executive  powers  into  a  single  hand.  And  the 
fact  that  in  every  one  of  their  commonwealths  there  existed  an 
officer  in  whom  the  State  constitution  vested  executive  author- 
ity, balancing  him  against  the  State  legislature,  made  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  chief  magistrate  seem  the  obvious  course. 

Assimiing  that  there  was  to  be  such  a  magistrate,  the  states- 
men of  the  Convention,  like  the  solid  practical  men  they  were, 
did  not  try  to  construct  him  out  of  their  own  brains,  but  looked 
to  some  existing  models.  They  therefore  made  an  enlarged 
copy  of  the  State  Governor,  or  to  put  the  same  thing  differently, 
a  reduced  and  improved  copy  of  the  English  king.  He  is  George 
III.  shorn  of  a  part  of  his  prerogative  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Senate  in  treaties  and  appointments,  of  another  part  by  the 
restriction  of  his  action  to  Federal  affairs,  while  his  dignity  as 
well  as  his  influence  are  diminished  by  his  holding  office  for  four 
years  instead  of  for  life.^     His  salary  is  too  small  to  permit  him 

*  When  the  Romans  got  rid  of  their  king,  they  did  not  really  extinguish  the 
office,  but  set  up  in  their  consul  a  sort  of  annual  king,  limited  not  only  by  the 
short  duration  of  his  power,  but  also  by  the  existence  of  another  consul  with 
equal  powers.  So  the  Americans  hoped  to  restrain  their  President  not  merely 
by  the  "Shortness  of  his  term,  but  also  by  diminishing  the  power  which  they 
left  to  him  ;  and  this  they  did  by  setting  up  another  authority  to  which  they 
entrusted  certain  executive  functions,  making  its  consent  ne^'essary  to  the 
validity  of  certain  classes  of  the  President's  executive  acts.  This  is  the  Senate, 
whereof  more  anon. 
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cither  to  maintain  a.  Court  or  to  corrupt  the  legislature ;  nor 
can  he  seduue  the  virtue  of  the  citizens  by  the  gift  of  titles  of 
nobility,  for  suuli  titles  are  altogether  forbidden.  Subject  to 
these  precautions,  he  was  meant  by  tlie  conatitution-framere 
to  resemble  the  State  governor  and  the  British  king,  not  only 
in  being  the  head  of  the  executive,  but  in  standing  apart  from 
and  above  political  partie-s.  He  was  to  represent  the  nation  as 
a  wiiole,  as  the  governor  represented  the  State  commonwealth. 
The  independence  of  his  jiosition,  with  nothing  oitlicr  to  gain 
or  to  fearfrom  (^'ongress,  would,  it  was  hoped,  set  him  free  to 
think  only  of  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

This  idfia  appears  in  the  method  pro\'ide<l  for  the  election  of 
a  President.  To  have  left  tlie  choice  of  the  chief  magistrate 
to  a  direct  popular  vote  over  the  whole  country  would  have 
raisi-d  a  dangerous  excitement,  and  woidd  have  given  too  much 
encouragement  to  candidatea  of  merely  popular  gifts.  To 
have  entrusted  it  to  Congress  would  have  not  only  subjected 
the  executive  to  the  legislature  in  violation  of  the  principle 
which  requires  thcst^  departments  to  !)e  kept  distinct,  but  have 
tended  to  make  him  the  creature  of  one  partit^ular  faction 
in.stt^ad  of  th<^  choice  of  the  nation.  Hence  the  device  of  a 
double  election  was  adopted,  perhaps  with  a  faint  reminiscence 
of  the  methoils  l)y  which  the  Doge  was  then  still  chosen  at 
Venice  an<l  the  Roman  Ein|jcror  in  (iermany.  The  Constitution 
directs  each  State  to  choose  a  Tuimber  of  presidential  electors 
equal  to  the  number  of  its  representatives  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Some  wcck.-i  later,  these  electors  meet  in  each  State 
OH  a  tlay  fixed  by  law,  and  give  their  votes  in  writing  for  the 
President  and  Vice-Presiilent.'  The  votes  are  transmitted, 
sealiHl  uj),  to  the  capital  and  there  opened  by  the  president  of 
the  Senate  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  and  counted.  To 
preserve  th(^  electors  from  the  influence  of  faction,  it  is  pro- 
vide<l  that  th<'y  shall  not  be  members  of  Congress,  nor  liolders 
of  any  Federal  offici'.  This  plan  was  expected  to  secure  the 
choice  by  the  best  citizens  of  each  State,  in  a  tranquil  and 
deliberate  way,  of  thi-  man  whom  they  in  their  unfettered  dis- 
cretion should  deem  fittest  to  be  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union. 

'  Oriaiii.'il'v  the  pprmii  whn  rirpiiii)  niOKt  votos  W!is  d<-pnii'd  to  hayi>  hopn 
rhcKwii  Pivsidnit.  and  the  !JPr.^.>n  who  f-toni  se,-an<\.  Vic-p-iVsiilrnt.  ThU  led 
to  roiituxinti.  nnd  kok  iii'nirdi[i)[l.v  ulli'nil  by  the  lur'lflh  'imHlitulional  nnipnd- 
mriit,  adoplpd  in  IS04.  uhirh  (irovidcs  thut  the  I'residcnt  and  Vice-Prpsidont 
xhull  he  voted  for  sfparatcly. 
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Being  themselves  chosen  electors  on  account  of  their  personal 
merits,  they  would  be  better  qualified  than  the  masses  to  select 
an  able  and  honourable  man  for  President.  Moreover,  as  the 
votes  are  counted  promiscuously,  and  not  by  States,  each  elec- 
tor's voice  would  have  its  weight.  He  might  be  in  a  minority 
in  his  own  State,  but  his  vote  would  nevertheless  tell  because 
it  would  be  added  to  those  given  by  electors  in  other  States  for 
the  same  candidate. 

No  part  of  their  scheme  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the 
constitution-makers  of  1787  with  more  complacency  than  this,^ 
although  no  part  had  caused  them  so  much  perplexity.  No 
part  has  so  utterly  beUed  their  expectations.  The  presidential 
electors  have  become  a  mere  cog-wheel  in  the  machine  ;  a  mere 
contrivance  for  giving  effect  to  the  decision  of  the  people. 
Their  personal  qualifications  are  a  matter  of  indifference. 
They  have  no  discretion,  but  are  chosen  under  a  pledge  —  a 
pledge  of  honour  merely,  but  a  pledge  which  has  never  (since 
1796)  been  violated  —  to  vote  for  a  particular  candidate.  In 
choosing  them  the  people  virtually  choose  the  President,  and 
thus  the  very  thing  which  the  men  of  1787  sought  to  prevent' 
has  happened,  —  the  President  is  chosen  by  a  popular  vote. 
Let  us  see  how  this  has  come  to  pass. 

In  the  first  two  presidential  elections  (in  1789  and  1792)  the 
independence  of  the  electors  did  not  come  into  question,  b(>cause 
everybody  was  for  Washington,  and  parties  had  not  y(»t  been 
fully  devtJoped.  Yet  in  the  election  of  1792  it  was  generally 
understood  that  electors  of  one  way  of  thinking  were  to  vot(^ 
for  Clinton  as  their  second  candidate  (i.e.  for  Vice-President) 
and  those  of  the  other  side  for  John  Adams.  In  the  third 
election  (1796)  no  pledges  were  exacted  from  electors,  but  the 
election  contest  in  which  they  were  chosen  was  conducted  on 
party  Unes,  and  although,  when  the  voting  by  the  electors 
arrived,  some  few  votes  were  scattered  among  other  persons, 
there  were  practically  only  two  presidential  candidates  befon; 
the  country,  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  for  the  for- 
mer of  whom  the  electors  of  the  Federalist  party,  for  tlie  latter 


^  "The  mode  of  appointment  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States  i.s 
almost  the  only  part  of  the  system  which  has  escaped  without  some  censure, 
or  which  has  received  the  slightest  mark  of  ai)pro})ati(»n  from  its  opi»onents." 
—  Federalist,  No.  Ixvii.,  cf.  No.  1,  and  see  the  observations  of  Mr.  Wilson  in 
the  Convention  of  Pennsylvania ;   Elliot's  Debates,  vol.  ii. 


.  ^i«'iiT  inn-t  and  could  he  dcciflrd  h\ 
that  flay  till  now  tlicr**  ha-  n»  \rr  Ixi  n 
th<'    trij«-    and    <>riirinal    intent    ot'   the   \ 
]vv<n  in   1^70  the  suggestion  that  the 
\Hi  aettled  by  leaving  the  electors  free  to 
Hence  nothing  has  ever  turned  on  the  pe 
They  are  now  so  little  significant  that  to  e 
for  which  set  of  electors  his  party  desires 
thought  well  to  put  the  name  of  the  presic 
interest  they  represent  at  the  top  of  the 
their  own  names  are  printed.    Nor  need 
discretion  of  the  electors  be  regretted,  becai 
in  somewhat  similar  cases  makes  it  certain  t 
have  so  completely  fallen  under  the  control 
tions  as  to  vote  simply  at  the  bidding  of 
Popular  election  is  therefore,  whatever  n 
healthier  method,  for  it  enables  the  people 
,  whom  the  low  morality  of  party  managers  \ 
The  completeness  and  permanence  of  1 
assured  by  the  method  which  now  pre\ 
electors.    The  Constitution  leaves  the  m 
and  in  the  earlier  days  many  States  ent 
their  legislatures.    But  as  democratic  prir 
oped,  the  practice  of  chru^^'— 
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electors  were  for  a  time  chosOTi  by  districts,  like  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  But  the  plan  of  choice  by  a 
single  popular  vote  over  the  whole  of  the  State  found  increasing 
favour,  seeing  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  party  for  the 
time  being  dominant  in  the  State.  In  1828  Maryland  was  the 
only  State  which  clung  to  district  voting.  She,  too,  adopted 
the  "  general  ticket "  system  in  1832,  since  which  year  it  was 
universal  imtil  1891,  when  Michigan  reverted  to  the  district 
system,  the  party  then  dominant  in  her  legislature  conceiving 
that  they  would  thereby  secure  some  districts,  and  therefore 
some  electors  of  their  own  colour,  although  they  could  not  carry 
the  State  as  a  whole.^  (This  in  fact  happened  in  1892.)  Thus 
the  issue  comes  directly  before  the  people.  The  parties  nomi- 
nate their  respective  candidates,  as  hereafter  described  (Chap- 
ters LXIX.  and  LXX.),  a  tremendous  **  campaign  "  of  stump 
speaking,  newspaper  writing,  street  parades,  and  torchlight  pro- 
cessions sets  in  and  rages  for  about  four  months :  the  polling 
for  electors  takes  place  early  in  November,  on  the  same  day  over 
the  whole  Union,  and  when  the  result  is  known  the  contest  is 
over,  because  the  subsequent  meeting  and  voting  of  the  electors 
in  their  several  States  is  mere  matter  of  form. 

So  far  the  method  of  choice  by  electors  may  seem  to  be  merely 
a  roundabout  way  of  getting  the  judgment  of  the  people.  It  is 
more  than  this.  It  has  several  singular  consequences,  unforeseen 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  It  has  made  the  election 
virtually  an  election  by  States,  for  the  system  of  choosing  electors 
by  "general  ticket"  over  the  whole  State  usually  causes  the  whole 
weight  of  a  State  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  one  candidate, 
that  candidate  whose  list  of  electors  is  carried  in  the  given  State.^ 

dent  in  the  November  of  that  year,  left  the  choice  to  the  legislature,  but  now 
elects  its  pr^idential  electors  by  popular  vcitc  like  the  other  States. 

*  In  1893  this  law  was  repealed!  and  the  "general  ticket"  system  restored. 

•  A  lilt  is  usually  carried  entire  if  carried  at  all,  because  it  would  be  foolish 
for  the  partisans  of  a  candidate  to  vote  for  some  only  and  not  for  all  of  the 
electors  whose  only  function  is  to  vote  for  him.  However,  the  electors  on  a 
ticket  seldom  receive  exactly  the  same  number  of  popular  votes  ;  and  thus  it 
sometimes  happens  that  when  the  election  is  do.scr,  one  or  two  electors  of  the 
beaten  party  find  their  way  in.  In  California  in  1880  one  out  of  the  six  electors 
in  the  Democratic  ticket,  being  personally  unpopular,  failed  to  be  carried,  though 
the  other  five  were.  Similarly  in  California,  Ohio,  and  Oregon  in  1892  one  elector 
belonging  to  the  defeated  list  was  chosen,  and  in  North  Dakota,  was  presented 
the  8urpri.sing  spectacle  of  the  Republican,  Dcniocnitio  and  "Populist"  parties 
each  winning  one  elector.  In  the  election  of  1908  Maryland  chose  six  Demo- 
cratic and  two  Republican  electors. 
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III  the  election  of  1884,  New  York  Stat«  had  thirty-six  elector^ 
votes.  Each  jiarty  ran  its  list  or  "tieket"  of  thirty-six  preai-_ 
(iential  electors  for  the  State,  who  were  bound  to  vote  for  tht 
party'H  candidate,  Mr.  Blaine  or  Mr,  Cleveland,  The  Demo' 
cratic  list  ( I'.r.  that  which  included  thethirty-six  CUevelandelcctonJ 
was  carri<?d  iiy  a  majority  of  UOO  out  of  a  total  poll  exceeding 
l,nH),()0O.  Thus,  all  the  thirty-six  electoral  votes  of  New  Yoii 
wen-  secured  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  these  thirty-six  detenulDeit 
I  he  issue  of  the  struggle  over  the  whole  Union,  in  which  nearty 
H),00(l,0(.X)  po|Jular  votes  were  cast.  The  hundreds  of  thousoiub 
of  votes  siveii  in  New  York  for  the  Blaine  or  Hepublican  list  did 
not  Ko  to  !iwv][  the  support  which  Mr.  Blaine  obtained  in  othtf 
States,  but  were  utterly  lost.  Hence  in  a  prcai(iential  electkq)^ 
the  struggle  cimceiitrates  itself  in  the  doubtful  States,  where  tJiS 
great  particfi  ;ir<'  pretty  equally  divided,  and  is  languid  in  States 
where  u  <  li><l  ir  ii'l  majority  either  way  may  be  anticipated,  becauau 
since  it  niakfs  no  iljfferenct'  whether  a  minority  be  large  or  small, 
it  i^  not  worth  while  in  strusRie  hard  to  increase  a  minority  wliich 
eannot  be  turned  into  a  majority.  And  hence  also  a  man  may  be, 
and  has  been,'  electetl  President  by  a  minority  of  popular  vot*8. 
When  sucii  has  been  the  fate  of  the  plan  of  1787,  it  need 
'  hardly  be  said  that  the  ideal  President,  the  ejoat  and  good  man 
aliove  and  out-side  partj',  wlioiii  tljc  juiiicious  and  impartial 
electors  were  to  choose,  has  not  been  sccurwl.  Tlie  ith'al  was 
realized  once  and  once  only  in  tin-  pfTsoii  of  George  Washing- 
ton, His  successor  in  the  chair  (John  Adams)  was  a  leader 
of  one  of  the  two  great  parties  tlien  formed,  the  other  of  which 
has,  with  some  changes,  lasted  down  to  our  own  time.  Jeffer- 
son, who  came  next,  was  the  chief  of  that  other  party,  and  his 
election  marked  its  triumph.  Nearly  everj-  subsequent  Prea- 
deut  has  lieen  elected  as  a  party  leader  by  a  party  vote,  ajid 
has  felt  bounii  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  men  who  put  him 
in  power,'    Thus  instead  of  getting  an  Olympian  President 
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ni  iStHU'B  rfvuivni  in  rcajji'it  i>l  tLiii  iiicccu^.-  ii<  ilicii  Iki-  pi' ij illation  37 
Hill  iiriKulciitiiil  vattv.  uiid  thrse  n-crc  in  thi^  vlertions  of  1880,  1884, 
ml  INU3.  nil  thnnvn  for  tin-  Drmnpratic  candidate. 

Ill's  Moiiruc  nras  rhiwcii  l'm<idi>iit  in  lS2n  with  prartlrul  iinnnimity; 
s  wu»  Ih'<':iii^  oiii-  of  thv  twii  |uirtioa  tuul  for  the  timo  bvcn  cniahcd  out 
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raised  above  faction,  America  has,  despite  herself,  reproduced 
the  Elnglish  system  of  executive  govermnent  by  a  party  majority, 
reproduced  it  in  a  more  extreme  form,  because  in  England  the 
titular  head  of  the  State,  in  whose  name  administrative  acts 
are  done,  stands  in  isolated  dignity  outside  party  politics.  The 
disadvantages  of  the  American  plan  are  patent ;  but  in  practice 
they  are  less  serious  than  might  be  expected,  for  the  responsibility 
of  a  great  office  and  the  feeling  that  he  represents  the  whole  na- 
tion tend  to  sober  and  control  the  President.  Except  as  regards 
patronage,  he  has  seldom  acted  as  a  mere  tool  of  faction,  or  sought 
to  abuse  his  administrative  powers  to  the  injury  of  his  political 
adversaries.  i^ 

The  Constitution  prescribes  no  limit  for  the  re-eligibiUty  cm' 
the  President.  He  may  go  on  being  chosen  for  one  four  year 
period  after  another  for  the  term  of  his  natiu'al  life.  But  tra- 
dition has  supplied  the  place  of  law.  Elected  in  1789,  Wash- 
ington submitted  to  be  re-elected  in  1792.  But  when  he  had 
served  this  second  term  he  absolutely  refused  to  serve  a  third, 
urging  the  risk  to  republican  institutions  of  suffering  the  same 
man  to  continue  constantly  in  office.  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe,  and  Jackson  obeyed  the  precedent,  and  did  not 
seek,  nor  their  friends  for  them,  re-election  after  two  terms. 
After  them  no  President  was  re-elected,  except  Lincoln,  down  to 
General  Grant.  Grant  was  President  from  1869  to  1873,  and 
again  from  1873  to  1877,  then  came  Mr.  Hayes  ;^and  in  1880 
an  attempt  was  made  to  break  the  unwritten  rule  in  Grant^s 
favour.  Each  party,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter, 
nominates  its  candidates  in  a  gigantic  party  assembly  called 
the  National  Convention.  In  the  Republican  party  Conven- 
tion of  1880  a  powerful  group  of  the  delegates  put  forward 
Grant  for  nomination  as  the  party  candidate,  alleging  his  special 
services  as  a  ground  for  giving  him  the  honour  of  a  third  term. 
Had  there  not  been  among  the  Republicans  themselves  a  sec- 
tion personally  hostile  to  Grant,  or  rather  to  those  who  sur- 
rounded him,  the  attempt  might  have  succeeded,  though  it 
would  probably  have  involved  defeat  at  the  polls.  But  this 
hostile  section  found  the  prepossession  of  the  people  against  a 
third  term  so  strong  that,  by  appealing  to  the  established  tradi- 

and  started  no  candidate.  So  also  J.  Q.  Adams,  Monroe's  successor,  can  hardly 
be  called  a  party  leader.  After  him  the  party-chosen  Presidents  go  on  with- 
out intemiption. 
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tion,  they  (icfeated  Orftnt  in  the  Convention,  and  obtained  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Garfield,  who  was  victorious  at  the  ftnsuinj 
election.  TJii.4  lirecettent  was  at  that  time  taken  as  practically 
decisive  for  t lie  future,  because  General  Grant,  though  hia  ad- 
ministration iitid  been  marked  by  grave  faults,  was  an  exception- 
ally  popular  figure.  A  principle  affirmed  anain^t  him  seemeil 
not  likely  to  be  deptu-ted  from  in  favour  of  any  aspirant  for 
many  elections  to  come.  Nevertheless  it  is  only  a  tradition,  and 
may  not  be  always  regarded. 

The  Con^itution  (Amendment  xii.,  which  in  this  ixiint  repeats 
the  original  Art.  xi.  j  1)  requires  for  the  choice  of  a  PresidvDt 
"a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointwd."  U 
pOO  such  majority  is  ol>tained  by  any  candidate,  i.e.  if  the  vot«i 
i'  of  the  electors  are  so  scattered  among  different  candidates,  tiM 
"  out  of  the  t«tal  number  (which  in  1908  was  483,  and  will  increaae 
as  new  members  are  added  to  thw  Senate  and  the  House)  do  one 
receives  an  absolute  majority  {i.e.  at  least  242  votes),  the  choice 
I  goes  over  to  the  House  of  Represent  alives,  who  are  einjxjwpn-d 
to  choose  a  President  from  among  the  ihicc  ciindidate.s  who  have 
received  tlie  largest  nmiiber  of  electoral  \'ot(.'s.  In  the  Home 
tile  vote  is  taken  Viy  States,  a  majority  of  all  the  States  (i.e.  at 
present  of  twenty-five  States  out  of  forty-eight')  being  necessary 
for  a  choice.  As  all  the  members  of  the  House  from  a  State  have 
but  one  colleclive  vote,  it.  follows  that  if  they  are  equally  divided 
among  then^elves,  the  vote  of  that  State  is  lost.  Supposiiig 
thia  to  Ix!  the  case  in  half  the  total  number  of  States,  or  Bupposini 
the  States  so  to  scatter  their  votes  that  no  candidate  receives 
an  absolute  majority,  then  no  President  is  chosen,  and  the 
Vice-President  (supposing  one  to  have  Ijcen  chosen)  beconut 
Pn-idciit. 

Only  twice  has  the  election  gone  to  the  House.  In  1800, 
when  the  rule  stili  prevailed  that  the  candidate  with  the  largnt 
mmilxT  of  votes  V)ecamc  President,  and  the  candidate  who  came 
second  Vice-President,  .leffergon  anri  Aaron  Burr  received  tta 
saino  number.  The  Ji'lTersminTi  electors  meant  to  make  him 
President,  but  as  they  had  also  all  voted  for  Tlurr,  there  was  a  tie. 
After  a  long  struggle  the  Hoilw  cho.s<^  Jefferson.  Feeling  mn 
hijrh,  and  had  JefTerwm  been  kept  out  by  the  votes  of  the  Fedw- 
alist  pfirty,  who  haled  him  more  than  Burr,  his  partisans  might 
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possibly  have  taken  up  arms.^  In  1824  Andrew  Jackson  had 
99  electoral  votes,  and  his  three  competitors  (J.  Q.  Adams, 
Crawford,  and  Clay)  162  votes  between  them.  The  House  chose 
J.  Q.  Adams  by  a  vote  of  thirteen  States  against  seven  for 
Jackson  and  four  for  Crawford.^  In  this  mode  of  choice,  the 
popular  will  may  be  still  less  recognized 'than  it  is  by  the  method 
of  voting  through  presidential  electors,  for  if  the  twenty-five 
smaller  States  were  through  their  representatives  in  the  House  to 
vote  for  candidate  A,  and  the  twenty-three  larger  States  for 
candidate  B,  A  would  be  seated,  though  the  population  of  the 
former  set  of  States  is,  of  course,  very  much  below  that  of  the 
latter.  . 

The  Constitution  seems,  though  its  language  is  not  explicit, 
to  have  intended  to  leave  the  counting  of  the  votes  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  (the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States) ; 
and  in  early  days  this  officer  superintended  the  count,  and  de- 
cided questions  as  to  the  admissibihty  of  doubtful  votes.  How- 
ever, Congress  has  in  virtue  of  its  right  to  be  present  at  the 
counting  assumed  the  further  right  of  determining  all  questions 
which  arise  regarding  the  vaUdity  of  electoral  votes,  and  has,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  determined  them  on  each  occasion  from 
party  motives.  This  would  be  all  very  well  were  a  decision  by 
Congress  always  certain  of  attainment.  But  it  often  happens 
that  one  party  has  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  another  party  in 
the  House,  and  then,  as  the  two  Houses  vote  separately  and 
each  differently  from  the  other,  a  deadlock  results.  I  must 
pass  by  the  minute  and  often  tedious  controversies  which  have 
arisen  on  these  matters.  But  one  case  deserves  special  mention, 
for  it  illustrates  an  ingrained  and  formidable  weakness  of  the 
present  electoral  sjrstem. 

In  1876,  Mr.  Hayes  was  the  RepubUcan  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  Mr.  Tilden  the  Democratic.  The  former  carried 
his  list  of  electors  in  seventeen  States,  whose  aggregate  electors 
numbered  163,  and  the  latter  carried  his  list  also  in  seventeen 
States,  whose  aggregate  electors  numbered  184.  (As  the  total 
number  of  electors  was  then  369,  184  was  wdthin  one  of  being 
a  half  of  that  number.)     Four  States  remained  out  of  the  total 

*  The  votes  of  two  States  were  for  a  long  time  divided  :  but  Hamilton's 
infiiience  at  liist  induced  the  Federalist  members  to  abstain  from  voting  against 
Jefferaon.  whom  he  thought  less  dangerous  than  Burr.  His  action  —  highly 
patriotic,  for  Jefferson  was  his  bitter  enemy  —  cost  him  his  life  at  Burr's  hands. 

^  Clay,  unliucky  throughout  in  his  ambitions  for  the  presidency,  \iad  stood 
\ 
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thirty-eight,  ami  in  each  of  these  four  two  sets  of  persons  h&i 
been  chosen  liy  popular  vote,  each  set  claiming,  on  grourn^ 
too  coniplJcat^Hl  to  be  here  explained,  to  be  the  duly  choeee 
electors  from  those  States  respectively.'  The  electoral  vol' 
of  these  four  States  amounted  to  twenty-two,  so  that  if  in  ai 
one  of  them  the  Democratic  set  of  electors  had  been  found 
have  been  duly  chosen,  the  Democrats  would  have  secured 
majority  of  electoral  votes,  whereas  even  if  in  all  of  the 
Republican  electors  had  been  chosen,  the  Republican  ehnrt^iM 
would  have  had  a  majority  of  one  only.  In  such  circumstancff 
the  only  course  for  the  Republican  leaders,  as  good  party  mm, 
was  to  ciairo  all  these  doubtful  States.  This  they  promptly 
did,  —  party  loyalty  is  the  last  virtue  that  deserts  politicians, 
—  and  the  Democrats  did  the  like. 

Meanwhile  tJie  electors  met  and  voted  in  their  respectiw 
States,  In  the  four  disputed  States  the  two  sets  of  elector? 
met,  voted,  and  sent  up  to  Washington,  from  each  of  the* 
four,  double  return-*  of  the  clcctrjral  votes.  Tlie  residt  of  th\ 
election  evidently  depended  on  the  question  which  set  cl 
returns  should  be  atlmitted  as  Ijcing  the  true  and  legal  returns 
from  the  four  States  respectively.  The  excitement  over  the 
whole  Union  was  int<;u.se,  and  the  prospect  of  a  [joaceful  set- 
tlement remote,  for  the  Constitution  appeared  to  provide  do 
means  of  determining  the  I^al  questions  involved.  Congress, 
as  remarked  above,  had  in  some  previous  instances  assumed 
jurisdiction,  but  seeing  tliat  the  Republicans  had  a  majority  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, it  was  clear  that  the  majority  in  one  House  would  vot* 
tor  admitting  the  Republican  returns,  the  majority  in  the  otha 
for  admitting  the  Democratic.  Negotiations  tjetween  the  lead- 
ers at  last  arranged  a  method  of  escape.  A  statute  was  paseed 
creating  an  electoral  commission  of  five  Senators,  five  memben 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  five  Justices  of  the  Supremf 
C'ourt,  who  were  to  determine  all  questions  as  to  the  admissibilitr 

fourth  ill  tlie  elpi'toral  vote,  and  so  could  not  be  chosen  by  (he  House,  Jick- 
siiii  huil  receiveti  the  largest  popiiUr  vote  in  those  Slutea  where  electors  war 
t'hu4''[i  by  the  ponple- 

'  In  riri'^on  the  qupstion  was  wliFther  one  of  thu  rhiiaen  eleetora  wasdii- 
.tiiEilirud  hf-ruuse  he  was  ii  p.>9tmBstcr.  In  Florida  there  ii-cre  enmplainU  ol 
[riiii'l.  In  Suiith  Carolina  of  intimidation,  lu  LouiaJana  two  rival  t!tate  govfflr 
ni.'rils  enisled,  earh  ulainiiiiR  the  rinht  to  certify  eleetoral  rftums.  There  b*J 
iliiiibili'4-  liii>n  a  giKMi  ddil  i>f  fraud  and  noma  violence  in  several  of  tlie  Soutk 
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of  electoral  votes  from  States  sending  up  double  returns.^  Every- 
thing now  turned  on  the  composition  of  the  electoral  Com- 
mission, a  body  such  as  had  never  before  been  created.  The 
Senate  appointed  three  RepubUcans  and  two  Democrats. 
The  House  of  Representatives  appointed  three  Democrats 
and  two  Republicans.  So  far  there  was  an  exact  balance.  The 
statute  had  indicated  four  of  the  Justices  who  were  to  sit,  two 
Republicans  and  two  Democrats,  and  had  left  these  four  to 
choose  a  fifth.  This  fifth  was  the  odd  man  whose  casting  vote 
^  would  turn  the  scale.  The  four  Justices  chose  a  Republican 
Justice,  and  this  choice  practically  settled  the  result,  for  every 
vote  given  by  the  members  of  the  Commission  was  a  strict 
party  vote.*  They  were  nearly  all  lawyers,  and  had  all  taken 
an  oath  of  impartiality.  The  legal  questions  were  so  diflScult, 
and  for  the  most  part  so  novel,  that  it  was  possible  for  a  sound 
lawyer  and  honest  man  to  take  in  each  case  either  the  view  for 
which  the  Republicans  or  that  for  which  the  Democrats  contended. 
Still  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  legal  judgment  of  every 
commissioner  happened  to  coincide  with  his  party  proclivities.' 
All  the  points  in  dispute  were  settled  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  seven 
in  favour  of  the  returns  transmitted  by  the  Republican  electors 
in  the  four  disputed  States,  and  Mr.  Hayes  was  accordingly 
declared  duly  elected  by  a  majority  of  185  electoral  votes  against 
184.  The  decision  may  have  l^een  right  as  matter  of  law,  —  it  is 
still  debated  by  lawyers,  —  and  there  had  been  so  much  force 
and  fraud  on  both  sides  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  South  Caro- 
lina, that  no  one  can  say  on  which  side  substantial  justice  lay. 
Mr.  Tilden  deserves  the  credit  of  having  induced  his  friends 
both  to  agree  to  a  compromise  slightly  to  his  own  disadvantage, 
and  to  accept  peaceably,  though  with  loud  and  long  complaints, 
a  result  which  baffled  their  hopes.  I  tell  the  story  here  l^ecause 
it  points  to  a  grave  danger  in  the  presidential  system.     The 

*  Power  was  reserved  to  ConRTCss  to  set  aside  by  a  vote  of  both  Houses  the 
decisions  of  the  Commission,  but  as  the  two  Houses  differed  in  every  case, 
the  Democrats  of  the  House  always  voting  against  each  determination  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  Republicans  of  the  Senate  supporting  it,  this  provision 
made  no  difference. 

*  The  Commission  decided  unanimously  that  th(?  Democratic  set  of  electors 
from  South  Carolina  were  not  duly  chosen,  but  they  divi<lod  eight  to  seven  as 
usual  on  the  question  of  recognizing  the  Repuljlicun  electors  of  that  State. 

*  The  same  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  eonimittees  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  appointed  to  d(?al  with  purely  legal  tiuestions,  or  to  sit  in 
a  virtually  judicial  capacity. 
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stake  played  for  is  so  liigh  that  the  temptation  to  fraud  is 
immense  ;  atid  as  the  ballots  given  for  the  electors  by  the  people 
are  received  an<l  countpd  by  State  authorities  under  State  law% 
an  unscrupulous  Stat*  faction  has  opportunities  for  fraud  at 
itH  command.  lu  1887  Cot^jirL'ss,  having  had  the  subject 
pressed  on  its  attention  by  successive  Presidents,  took  steps 
to  proviiie  against  a  recurrence  of  the  danger  described.  It 
passed  a  statute  enacting  that  tribunals  appointed  in  and  bgr 
each  State  shall  determine  what  electoral  votes  from  the  StaAa 
are  legal  votes ;  and  that  if  the  State  has  apjxtintcd  no 
tribunal,  the  two  Houses  of  f'ongress  shall  determine  whidn' 
votes  (in  case  of  double  retiuns)  are  legal.  If  the  Housef 
differ  the  vote  of  the  State  is  lost.  It  ia,  of  course,  poe^blft 
under  this  plan  that  the  State  tribunal  may  decide  unfairly: 
but  the  main  thing  is  to  secure  some  decision.  Unfairness  ii 
better  than  uncertainty. 

A  President  ia  removable  during  his  term  of  office  only  1^ 
means  of  impeachment,  a  procedure  familiar  on  both  aides  of 
the  Atlantic  in  1787,  when  the  famous  trial  of  Warren  Has- 
tings was  still  lingering  on  at  Westminster.  Impeachnjent, 
which  had  played  no  small  part  in  the  development  of  English 
liliertics,  was  deemed  by  the  Americans  of  those  days  a  valuable 
element  in  their  new  constitution,  for  it  enabled  Congress  to 
depose,  and  the  fear  of  it  might  lie  expected  to  restrain,  a  trea- 
sonably ambitious  President.  In  oiiedience  to  State  precedents,' 
it  is  by  the  House  of  Represc^ntatives  that  the  President  is 
impeached,  and  by  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  law  court,  with 
the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  coiut,  the  highest  legal  officiBl 
of  the  country,  a.s  presi<ling  officer,  that  he  is  tried.  A  two- 
thirds  vote  is  necessary  to  conviction,  the  effect  of  which  is 
simply  to  remove  him  from  and  tiisqualify  him  for  office,  leaving 
him  "liable  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment, 
according  to  law"  {Constitution,  Art.  i.  §  3,  Art.  ii.  §  4).  The 
impeachable  offences  are  "treason,  bril)cry,  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misti(!meanours,"  an  eKpres,sion  which  some  have  held  to 
cover  only  in<Iictable  offences,  while  others  extend  it  to  include 
acts  done  in  violation  of  official  duty  and  ag^nst  the  interests 

'  Impeafhineiit  wna  taltrn,  not  (iiroctly  froni  Eiialiah  uangp,  but  rathpr  from 
tho  Coiistitutiuns  <ii  Virginia  (17TG).  and  Mussndmsotta  (1780).  which  had.  do 
doubt  foUoiviafi  the  uxiuuple  of  Eogland.  establiahrd  this  romcdy  ogaiiiBt  cul- 
pable officials. 
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of  the  nation,  such  acts,  in  fact,  as  were  often  grounds  for  the 
English  impeachments  of  the  seventeenth  century.  As  yet, 
Andrew  Johnson  is  the  only  President  who  has  been  impeached. 
His  foolish  and  headstrong  conduct  made  his  removal  desirable, 
but  as  it  was  doubtful  whether  any  single  oflfence  justified  a 
conviction,  several  senators  politically  opposed  to  him  voted 
for  acquittal.^  A  two-thirds  majority  not  having  been  secured 
upon  any  one  article  (the  numbers  being  thirty-five  for  con- 
viction, nineteen  for  acquittal)  he  was  declared  acquitted,  a 
result  now  generally  approved. 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  a  President  by  impeachment,  or  of 
his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  his  duties,  the 
Vice-President  steps  into  his  place.  The  Vice-President  is 
chosen  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same  electors,  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  President.  His  only  functions  are  to  preside 
in  the  Senate  and  to  succeed  the  President.  Failing  both 
President  and  Vice-President  it  was  formerly  provided  by  stat- 
ute, not  by  the  Constitution,  that  the  presiding  ofiicer  for  the 
time  being  of  the  Senate  should  succeed  to  the  presidency, 
and,  failing  him,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
To  this  plan  there  was  the  obvious  objection  that  it  might 
throw  power  into  the  hands  of  the  party  opposed  to  that  to 
which  the  lately  deceased  President  belonged  ;  and  it  has  there- 
fore been  now  (by  an  Act  of  1886)  enacted  that  on  the  death 
of  a  President  (including  a  Vice-President  who  has  succeeded 
to  the  Presidency)  the  secretary  of  state  shall  succeed,  and 
after  him  other  officers  of  the  Administration,  in  the  order  of 
their  rank.  Five  Presidents  (Harrison,  Taylor,  Liucohi,  Gar- 
field, McKinley)  have  died  in  office,  the  three  latter  killed  by 
assassins,  and  been  succeeded  by  Vice-Presidents,  and  in  the 
first  and  third  of  these  instances  the  succeeding  Vice-President 
has  reversed  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  and  become  involved 
in  a  quarrel  with  the  party  which  elected  him,  such  as  has  never 
yet  broken  out  between  a  man  elected  to  be  President  and  his 
party.  In  practice  very  little  pains  are  bestowed  on  the  election 
of  a  Vice-President.  The  convention  which  selects  the  party 
candidates  usually  gives  the  nomination  for  this  post  to  a  man  in 
the  second  rank,  sometimes  as  a  consolation  to  a  disappointed 

^  They  may  have  doubted  the  expedicnry  of  displacinR  him  at  that  moment ; 
or  their  political  prep  jssessions  against  him  may  have  bcon  restrained  by  a 
doubt  whether  the,evidence  was  sufficient  to  support  a  quasi-criminal  charge. 
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candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination,  sometimes  to  a  friend 
of  such  a  disappointed  candidate  in  order  to  "placate"  his 
faction,  sometimes  to  a  person  from  whom  large  contributions 
to  the  camjiaign  fund  may  be  expected,  sometimes  as  a  com- 
[jjiment  to  an  elderly  leader  who  is  personally  popular,  sometimes 
perhaps  even  to  a  man  whom  it  is  soiight  to  shelve  for  the  time  be- 
ing. If  the  party  carries  its  candidate  for  President,  it  also  as  a 
matter  of  course  carries  its  candidate  for  Vice-President,  and 
thus  if  the  President  happens  to  die,  a  man  who  may,  like  Tyler 
or  Johnson,  lio  of  no  great  personal  account,  steps  into  the 
chief  magistracy  of  the  nation. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

PRESIDENTIAL  POWERS  AND  DUTIES 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  President  as  head  of  the  Federal 
executive  are  the  following  :  — 

Command  of  Federal  army  and  navy  and  of  militia  of  several 
States  when  called  into  service  of  the  United  States. 

Power  to  make  treaties,  but  with  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  i.e.  consent  of  two-thirds  of  senators  present, 
to  appoint  ambassadors  and  consuls,  judges  of  Supreme 
court,  and  all  other  higher  Federal  officers,  but  with 
advice  and  consent  of  Senate. 

to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the 
United  States,  exci^pt  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
to  convene  lx)th  Houses  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
to  disagree  with  (i.e.  to  send  back  for  re-consideration 
any  bill  or  resolution  passed  by  Congress,  but  subject  to 
the  power  of  Congress  to  finally  pass  the  same,  afttT  re- 
consideration, by  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each  House. 

Duty  to  inform  Congress  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  to 
recommend  measures  to  Congress. 
"   to  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 
**   to  receive  foreign  ambassadors. 
"   to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

These  functions  group  themselves  into  four  classes  — 

Those  which  relate  to  foreign  affairs. 
Those  which  relate  to  domestic  administration. 
Those  which  concern  legislation. 
The  power  of  appointment. 

The  conduct  of  foreign  policy  would  have  been  a  function  of  the 
utmost  importance  had  not  America,  happy  America,  stood 
apart*  down  till  1898  in  a  world  of  her  own,  unassailable  by  Euro- 

*  As  to  the  changed  itosition  since  IS[)H,  aco  Chap.  XCW. 
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pean  powers,  easily  superior  to  the  other  repubhcs  of  her  conti- 
ucnt,  but  with  iki  present  motive  for  aggression  upon  them.  The 
Preaident,  however,  has  rarely  been  allowed  a  free  hand  in  for- 
eign policy.  He  cannot  declare  war,  for  that  belongs  to  Con- 
gress, though  to  bo  sure  he  may,  aa  President  Poik  did  in  1845-6, 
bring  affairs  to  a  point  at  which  it  is  bard  for  Congress  to  refnun 
from  the  declaration.  Treaties  require  the  approval  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate ;  and  in  order  to  secure  this,  it  is  usually 
necessary  for  the  Executive  to  be  in  constant  commuiiieation 
with  the  Fonngn  Affairs  Committee  of  that  body.  The  House 
of  Rep rcsentrit Ives  has  no  legal  right  to  interfere,  but  it  often 
passes  resolutions  enjoining  or  disapproving  a  particular  line  of 
policy ;  and  sometimes  invites  the  Senate  to  coincide  in  these 
expressions  of  opinion,  which  then  become  weightier.  The 
President  is  nowise  bound  by  such  resolutions,  and  has  more 
than  once  ih-triared  that  he  does  not  regard  them.  But  as  some 
treaties,  esjK?eialty  commercial  treaties,  cannot  1>p  carried  out 
except  by  the  aid  of  statutes,  antl  as  no  war  can  be  entered  on 
without  votes  of  money,  the  House  of  K<!pres(rntativcs  can  some- 
times indirectly  make  good  its  claim  to  influence.  Many  deU- 
cate  questions,  some  of  them  not  y«^t  tIeeiiltHi,  have  arisen  upon 
these  points,  which  the  Constitution  has,  perhaps  unavoidably, 
left  in  half-light.  In  ail  frtx'  countries  it  is  most  difficult  to 
define  the  respective  spheres  of  the  legislature  and  executive  in 
foreign  affairs,  for  wliile  publicity  and  parliamentary  control  are 
needed  to  protect  the  i)'.'ople,  promptitude  and  secrecy  arc  the 
conditions  of  chplomatie  success.  Practically,  however,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  ordinary  business,  the  President  is  independent 
of  the  House,  while  the  Senate,  though  it  can  prevent  his  settling 
anything,  cannot  keep  him  from  unsettling  everything.  He, 
or  rather  hi.s  .secretary  of  state,  for  tlie  President  has  rarely 
leisure  to  give  close  or  continuous  attention  to  foreign  policy, 
retains  an  unfettered  initiative,  by  means  of  which  he  may 
embroil  the  country  abroad  or  excite  passion  at  home. 

The  direct  domestic  authority  of  the  President  is  in  time  of 
peace  small,  because  the  larger  part  of  law  and  ariminist ration 
belongs  to  the  State  governments,  and  because  Federal  admin- 
istration is  regulated  by  statutes  which  leave  little  discretion  to 
the  executive.  In  war  time,  however,  and  especially  in  a  civil 
war,  it  expands  with  portentous  .spec*!.  Both  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  array  and  navy,  and  as  charged  with  the  "  futhful 
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execution  of  the  laws,"  the  President  is  likely  to  be  led  to 
assume  all  the  powers  which  the  emergency  requires.  How 
much  he  can  legally  do  without  the  aid  of  statutes  is  disputed, 
for  the  acts  of  President  Lincoln  during  the  earUer  part  of  the 
War  of  Secession,  including  his  proclamation  suspending  the 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  were  subsequently  legaUzed  by  Con- 
gress ;  but  it  is  at  least  clear  that  Congress  can  make  him,  as 
it  did  make  Lincoln,  almost  a  dictator.  And  how  much  the 
war  power  may  include  appears  in  this,  that  by  virtue  of  it 
and  without  any  previous  legislative  sanction  President  Lincoln 
issued  his  emancipation  proclamations  of  1862  and  1863,  declar- 
ing all  slaves  in  the  insurgent  States  to  be  thenceforth  free, 
although  these  States  were  deemed  to  be  in  point  of  law  still 
members  of  the  Union.^ 

It  devolves  on  the  executive  as  well  as  on  Congress  to  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  whereby  a  republi- 
can form  of  government  is  guaranteed  to  every  State :  and  a 
State  may,  on  the  application  of  its  legislature,  or  executive 
(when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened),  obtain  protection 
against  domestic  violence.  Where,  as  in  Louisiana  in  1873, 
two  governments  dispute  by  force  the  control  of  a  State,  or 
where  an  insurrection  breaks  out,  as  in  Rhode  Island  in  1840-2, 
or  where  riots  stop  the  movement  of  mail  trains  on  a  railroad,  as 
happened  in  Illinois  in  1894,  this  power  becomes  an  important 
one,  for  it  involves  the  employment  of  troops,  and  may  enable  the 
President  (since  it  is  usually  on  him  that  the  duty  falls)  to  estab- 
lish the  government  he  prefers  to  recognize.^  Fortunately  the 
case  has  been  of  rare  occurrence. 

*  The  proclamation  waa  expressed  not  to  apply  to  States  which  had  not 
seceded,  nor  to  such  parts  of  seceding  States  as  had  then  already  been  recon- 
quered by  the  northern  armies.  Slavery  was  finally  legally  extinguished  every- 
where by  the  thirteenth  constitutional  amendment  of  1865. 

'  In  the  Louisiana  case  Federal  troops  were  employed  :  in  the  Rhode  Island 
case  the  President  authorized  the  employment  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  but  the  Rhode  Island  troops  succeeded  in  suppressing  the 
rebellion,  whose  leader  was  ultimately  con\ncted  of  high  treason  against  the 
State  and  imprisoned.  See  as  to  the  guarantee  of  order  and  republican  gov- 
ernment in  the  States,  the  case  of  Luther  v.  Borden  (7  How.  42)  and  the  in- 
structive article  of  Judge  T.  M.  Cooley  in  the  International  Review  for  Jan- 
uary 1875.  He  observes:  "The  obligation  to  guarantee  a  republican  form  of 
government  to  the  States,  and  to  protect  them  against  invasion  and  domes- 
tic \aolence,  is  one  imposed  upon  'the  United  States.'  Tho  implication  is  that 
the  d^  ty  was  not  to  depend  for  it^  fulfilment  on  the  legislative  department 
excL^ively,  but  that  all  departments  of  the  government,  or  at  loiist  more  than 
oi       were  or  might  be  charged  with  some  duty  in  this  regard.     It  has  been 
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The  President  lias  the  right  of  speakiag  to  the  nation  by 
addresses  or  proclamations,  a  right  not  expressly  conferred 
by  the  Constitution,  but  inherent  in  liis  position.  Occa^ons 
requiring  its  pxercise  arc  uncommon.  On  entering  ofRee,  it  is 
usual  for  the  new  magistrate  to  issue  an  inaugural  address, 
stating  his  views  on  current  public  questions.  Washington 
also  put  forth  a  farewell  address,  but  Jackson's  imitation  of 
that  famous  document  was  condemned  as  a  piece  of  viun-glory. 
It  is  thought  bad  taste  for  the  President  to  go  round  on  a  politi- 
cal stumping  tour,  and  Andrew  Johnson  injured  himself  by  the 
practice.  But  in-  retuns  the  right  of  making  political  speeches 
with  all  the  oth'T  rights  of  the  ordinary  citizen,  including  that 
of  voting  at  Federal  as  well  as  State  elections  in  his  own  State. 
He  is  constant  Ij'  invited  to  speak  on  non-partisan  occasions, 
and  he  is  free  to  confer  with  and  advise  the  leaders  of  his  own 
party. 

The  position  of  the  President  as  respects  l^slation  is  a 
peculiar  one.  The  Kinc  of  Enstand  is  a  member  of  the  Eng- 
lish legislatun^,  bc'cause  Parliament  is  in  theory  his  Great  Council 
which  he  summons  and  in  which  lie  presides,  hearing  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people,  and  devising  legislative  remedies.^  It 
is  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  thiit  he  assi'nts  to  the  bills  it 
presents  to  him,  ami  the  term  "veto  power,"  since  it  suggests 
an  authority  stantiing  outsid<'  to  approve  or  reject,  does  not 
happily  descril>c  his  right  of  dealing  nith  a  measure  which 
has  been  jiassed  by  the  council  over  which  he  is  dwmed  to  pre- 
side, though  he  now  no  longer  appears  in  it  except  at  the  be- 
ginning and  endii^  of  a  si'ssion.  The  American  President  Is 
not  a  meml>or  of  either  House  of  Congress.  H<'  is  a  separate 
authority  whom  the  people,  for  the  sake  of  protecting  them- 
selves against  abuses  of  legislative  power,  have  a.ssoeiated 
with  the  legislature  for  the  special  purpose  of  arresting  its 

ri)nen-m  whirh  liJIhtrto  li:i^  asxiimcKl  tu  ni-t  ii|h)ii  IHp  RUnrntilrM-.  wliili-  itnpli- 

mailf  to  the  President.      Pii.tii  thi'  iialiiro  ..f  til.-  I'liw  the  jmti'iiiry   ran  lian- 
lillli'  or  nntbitig  to  <i<,  ivitli  cmrstioiis  arisiiiK  iindiT  lliix  Drovisioii  ,A   the  C«n- 

'  It  ncttl  liiinll.v  Vk-  sj.ici  1li;it  llw  uc'tiial  ».'iBimtii>ii  <it  Parliament  into  two 
braiipliPa.  earh  "f  nliirh  (lt.-lilieriitia  aiKirt  umliT  the  prnsMenry  <>i  ita  own 
rhainnan  (the  phairiD.iii  i>f  one  Hchihr  iiamnti  by  Ilic  si'vpri'ixn,  wlioiii  liB  rpiirc- 
Bcnts.  that  ot  the  nthn-r  ehc.*-ii  l.y  the  House.  1. 
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action  by  his  disapproval.'  So  again  the  King  of  England  can 
initiate  legislation.  According  to  the  older  Constitution,  stat- 
utes purported  to  be  made,  and  were  till  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  actually  made,  by  him,  but  "with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  of 
Conmions."*  According  to  modern  practice,  nearly  all  impor- 
tant measures  are  brought  into  Parliament  by  his  ministers, 
and  nominally  under  his  instructions.  The  American  Presi- 
dent does  not  introduce  bills,  either  directly  or  through  his  min- 
isters, for  they  do  not  sit  in  Congress.'  All  that  the  Constitu- 
tion permits  him  to  do  in  this  direction  is  to  inform  CongresSj 
of  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  to  recommend  the  measure^ 
which  his  experience  in  administration  shows  to  be  necessarjr} 
This  latter  function  is  discharged  by  the  messages  which  the 
President  addresses  to  Congress.  The  most  important  is  that 
sent  at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

George  Washington  used  to  deliver  his  addresses  orally,  like 
an  English  king,  and  drove  in  a  coach  and  six  to  open  Congress 
with  something  of  an  English  king's  state.  But  Jefferson,  when 
his  turn  came  in  1801,  whether  from  republican  simplicity,  as 
he  said  himself,  or  because  he.  was  a  poor  speaker,  as  his  critics 
said,  began  the  practice  of  sending  communications  in  writing ; 
and  this  has  been  followed  ever  since.  A  message  usually  — 
for  besides  the  long  one  at  the  opening  of  a  congressional 
session,  others  are  sent  as  occasion  requires  —  discusses  the 
leading  questions  of  the  moment,  indicates  mischiefs  needing 
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*  The  term  *'vcto"  was  not  used  in  the  Convention  of  1787  :  men  talked  of 
the  President's  **  qualified  negative." 

'In  the  fourteenth  century  English  statutes  are  expres.sed  to  be  made  by 
the  king,  "par  conscil  et  par  assentement"  of  the  lords  and  the  commonalty. 
The  words  "by  the  authority"  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  first  appear  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Henry  VI.  (1433),  and  from  the  first  of  Henry  VII.  (1485) 
downwards  a  form  substantially  the  same  as  the  present  is  followed,  viz.  "Be 
it  enacted  hy  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  same." 

'  Nevertheless,  the  Congressional  CJlobe  for  July  14,  1802,  records  that 
"The  President  {pro  tempore)  of  th(;  Senate  presented  the  following  messapc 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  :  '  Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Senattr  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  :  Hen^with  is  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  compensate 
any  State  which  may  abolish  slavery  within  its  limits,  the;  passage  of  which. 
substantially  as  presented,  I  respectfully  and  earnestly  recommend.  Al>rahani 
Lincoln.'"  The  bill  was  thereupon  read  a  second  time,  and  a  d(^l)ate  arose 
as  to  whether  the  President  had  a  right  to  sul^mit  l)ills.  In  the  House  th<> 
message  as  a  whole  was  referred  to  the  Special  Committee  on  Emancipation. 
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a  rrmi'dy,  and  suggests  the  requisite  legislation.  There  an 
however  perwons  in  Congress  who  view  with  jealousy  the  action 
of  the  Executive,  though  justified  by  precedent,  when  a  Ml 
drafted  by  a  member  of  the  administration  is  laid  before  riljiw 
House,  ajid  as  no  minister  aits  there  to  explain  and  defend 
bills  and  there  may  be  no  majority  to  pass  thom,  the  mfmaee 
may  be  a  shot  in  the  air  without  practical  result.  It  is  laiha 
a  manifesto,  or  declaration  of  opinion  and  policy,  than  a  bU^ 
towards  legislation.  Congress  need  not  take  action  :  meanben 
go  their  own  ways  and  bring  in  their  own  bills. 

Far  more  effective  is  the  President's  part  in  the  last  stage  of 
legislation,  for  here  he  finds  means  provided  for  carrying  out 
his  will.  When  a  bill  is  presented  to  iiim,  he  may  sign  it,  ami 
therewith  make  it  law.  If,  liowever,  he  disapproves  of  it,  lie  re- 
turns it  within  ten  days  to  tho  House  in  which  it  originatnl, 
with  a  statement  of  his  grounds  of  disapproval.  If  both  Housis 
take  up  the  bill  again  and  pass  it  by  a  two-thirds  majority  in 
each  House,  it  becomes  law  forthwith  without  requiring  the 
President's  signature,'  If  it  failH  to  obtain  llii,-^  majority  it 
drops. 

Considering  that  the  arbitrary  use,  by  George  HI.  anci  his 
colonial  governors,  of  tho  power  of  njfusing  bills  pa.'<sed  by  a 
colonial  legislature  had  been  a  chief  cause  of  the  Revolution  of 
1770,  it  is  to  (he  cre<Iit  of  the  Americans  that  they  inserted 
this  apparently  undemocratic  provision  (wliicli,  however,  ex- 
isted in  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  of  1780)  in  tho  C-on- 
stitution  of  1789.'  It  has  worked  wonderfully  well.  Most 
Presidents  have  employed  it  sparingly,  and  only  where  they 
felt  either  that  there  was  a  case  for  delay,  or  that  the  countrj- 
would  support  tliem  against  the  majority  in  Congress.  Per- 
verse or  headstrong  Presidents  have  been  generally  defeated 
by  the  use  of  the  two-thirds  vote  to  paaa  the  bill  over  their 
objections.  Washington  "  returned"  or  vetoed  two  bills  only; 
his  successors  doun  till  1830,  seven.  Jackson  made  a  bolder 
use  of  his  power  ^ — a  use  which  hi.s  opponents  denounced  as 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  :  yet  until  the  accession 
of  President  Cleveland  in  1885  the  total  number  vetoed  was 
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only  132  (including  the  so-called  pocket  vetoes)  in  ninety-six 
years.^  From  1892  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  second  ad- 
ministration in  1909  there  were  108  vetoes,  making  in  all  541. 
In  his  first  term  Mr.  Cleveland  vetoed  301,  the  great 
majority  being  bills  for  granting  pensions  to  persons  who  served 
in  the  northern  armies  during  the  War  of  Secession.^  Though 
many  of  these  bills  had  been  passed  with  little  or  no  opposi- 
tion, two  only  were  repassed  over  his  veto.  The  only  Presi- 
dent who  acted  recklessly  was  Andrew  Johnson.  In  the  course 
of  his  three  years'  struggle  with  Congress,  he  returned  the 
chief  bills  passed  for  carrying  out  their  Reconstruction  policy, 
but  as  the  majority  opposed  to  him  was  large  in  both  Houses, 
these  bills  were  promptly  passed  over  his  veto. 

So  far  from  exciting  the  displeasure  of  the  people  by  resist- 
ing the  will  of  their  representatives,  a  President  generally 
gains  popularity  by  the  bold  use  of  his  veto  power.  It  con- 
veys the  impression  of  firmness ;  it  shows  that  he  has  a  view 
and  does  not  fear  to  give  effect  to  it.  The  nation,  which  has 
often  good  grounds  for  distrusting  Congress,  a  body  liable  to 
be  moved  by  sinister  private  influences,  or  to  defer  to  the 
clamour  of  some  noisy  section  outside,  looks  to  the  man  of  its 
choice  to  keep  Congress  in  order,  and  has  approved  the  exten- 
sion which  practice  has  given  to  the  power.  The  President's 
"qualified  negative"  was  proposed  by  the  Convention  of  1787 
for  the  sake  of  protecting  the  Constitution,  and  in  particu- 
lar, the  executive,  from  Congressional  encroachments.  It  has 
now  come  to  be  used  on  grounds  of  general  expediency,  to 
defeat  any  measure  which  the  Executive  deems  pernicious 
either  in  principle  or  in  its  probable  results. 

The  reasons  why  the  veto  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
have  succeeded  appear  to  be  two.  One  is  that  the  President, 
being  an  elective  and  not  a  hereditary  magistrate,  is  responsible 

^  Of  these  132  (some  rockon  128),  21  emanated  from  Johnson  and  43  from 
Grant,  while  John  Adams,  JofTcrson,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Van  Burcn,  Taylor,  and 
Fillmore  sent  no  veto  messages  at  all.  (W.  H.  Harrison  and  Garfield  died 
before  they  had  any  opportunity.)  President  McKinl<\y  vetoed  14  hills,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  34.  Among  the  most  important  vetoes  were  those  of  several 
reconstruction  bills  by  Johnson  (thos';  were  re-passed  by  two-thirds  votes), 
that  of  a  paper  currency  measure,  the  so-called  Inflation  Bill,  by  Grant,  and 
that  of  the  Dependent  Pension  Rill  by  Cleveland.  No  bill  was  passed  **over 
a  veto"  until  1S45.  Until  1885  only  27  had  been  passed  over  a  veto,  15  of 
these  in  the  time  of  Johnson.  Presidents  have  occasionally  (e.g.  Lincoln  more 
than  once)  in  signing  a  bill  stated  objections  to  it  which  Congress  has  there 
upon  obviated  by  supplementary  legislation. 
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to  the  people-,  and  has  the  weight  of  the  people  behind  him. 
The  people  regard  him  as  an  indispensable  check,  not  only 
upon  thi-  hastL'  and  heedlessness  of  their  representatives,  the 
faults  which  the  framera  of  the  C-onatitution  chiefly  feared,  but 
upon  their  tendency,  a  tendency  whose  mischievous  force  ex- 
])erience  has  revealed,  to  yield  either  to  pressure  from  any 
section  of  their  constituents,  or  to  temptations  of  a  private 
nature.  The  other  reason  is  that  a  veto  need  never  take  efl'ecl 
unless  there  is  a  minority  exceeding  one-third  in  oae  or  other 
House  of  Congress,  which  agrees  with  the  President.  Such  i 
minority  shares  his  responsibihty  and  encourages  him  to  resi:il 
the  thn-ats  of  a  minority :  while  if  he  has  no  substantial  sup- 
port in  public  opinion,  his  opposition  is  easily  overborne.  Hence 
this  arrangemi'nt  is  preferable  to  a  plan,  such  as  that  of  the 
French  Constitution  of  1791'  (under  which  the  long's  veto 
fouid  be  overridden  by  passing  a  bill  in  three  successive  year^ 
fur  enabling  the  executive  simply  to  delay  the  passing  of  7 
nn'iisiire  which  mny  bi'  hvki'tiI,  or  wh'u-h  :i  vjist  imijority  of 
till'  li  ;;  l.'"i:'  ■-'  ■  ■'■  ■!■■  !■  1:  ■  |  ■.■..■■  i.  ..I  MorkiiiK  the  preva- 
il:' illustration  of  the 
tcrKiciicy  ul  iiiuvriTtcn  or  iicxMili'  I'lm^-iitutiuns  to  depart  from, 
of  writti'n  or  rif;id  eunslitutions  to  ek'^ve  to,  the  letter  of  the 
law.  The  strict  legal  theory  of  the  rights  of  the  head  of  the 
state  is  in  this  point  exactly  the  same  in  England  and  in  Amer- 
ica. But  whereas  it  is  now  the  undoubti^l  duty  of  an  English 
king  to  a-i-icnt  to  cver>-  bill  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, however  strongly  he  may  personally  disapprove  its  pro- 
visions,* it  is  the  no  less  undoubted  duty  of  an  American  Pred- 
dent  to  exercise  his  independent  judgment  on  every  bill,  not 
sheltering  himself  under  the  representatives  of  the  people,  or 
foregoing  his  own  opinion  at  their  bidding.' 

'  Ab  tho  niojorily  in  Franco  wna  unable  to  a' 


'  Quceci  Eliialwth.  in  a,D.  1597,  aaaoTitprl  to  forty-thiw  hills  passed  in  that 
Bcflsion,  aiul  "nilvisnl  hcrsdr"  ujxin  forty-right.  William  III.  refused  hii 
assent  to  live  hills.  TIip  last  instanee  of  thr  use  of  the  "veto  power"  in  Eor- 
land  was  by  Quoon  Anne  in  ITDT  on  a  Si-oteli  militia  bill.  Mr.  Todd  {Partia- 
menlam  Goccrtimcnl  in  Ihr  E'iglUh  Cohniis,  ii.  ii.  3H»  mentions  that  in  1859 
chaiiBi-s  in  a  prii'ate  r.iilway  bill  wiTC  romprllcd  by  an  intimation  toTta  pro- 
motiTH  that,  if  thoy  were-  imt  murle,  the  royal   power  of  rejection  w.iiJH,'* 


'  Th.'  |>nic'ti<:nl  disi 
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As  the  President  is  charged  with  the  whole  Federal  adminis- 
tration, and  responsible  for  its  due  conduct,  he  must  of  course 
be  allowed  to  choose  his  executive  subordinates.  But  as  he 
may  abuse  this  tremendous  power  the  Constitution  associates 
the  Senate  with  him,  requiring  the  "advice  and  consent"  of 
that  body  to  the  appointments  he  makes.^  This  confirming 
power  has  become  a  political  factor  of  the  highest  moment. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  probably  meant  nothing  more 
than  that  the  Senate  should  check  the  President  by  rejecting 
nominees  who  were  personally  unfit  for  the  post  to  which  he 
proposed  to  appoint  them.  The  Senate  has  always,  except  in 
its  struggle  with  President  Johnson,  left  the  President  free  to 
choose  his  cabinet  ministers.  But  it  early  assumed  the  right 
of  rejecting  a  nominee  to  any  other  office  on  any  ground  which 
it  pleased,  as  for  instance,  if  it  disapproved  his  political  affilia- 
tions, or  wished  to  spite  the  President.  Presently  the  senators 
from  the  State  wherein  a  Federal  office  to  which  the  President 
had  made  a  nomination  lay,  being  the  persons  chiefly  interested 
in  the  appointment,  and  most  entitled  to  be  listened  to  by  the 
rest  of  the  Senate  when  considering  it,  claimed  to  have  a  para- 
mount voice  in  deciding  whether  the  nomination  should  be  con- 
firmed. Their  colleagues  approving,  they  then  proceeded  to 
put  pressure  on  the  President.  They  insisted  that  before  mak- 
ing a  nomination  to  an  office  in  any  State  he  should  consult  the 
senators  from  that  State  who  belonged  to  his  own  party,  and 
be  guided  by  their  wishes.     Such  an  arrangement  benefited  all 

lution,  the  Crown  acts  only  on  the  advice  of  responsible  ministers,  who  neces- 
sarily command  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  bill  therefore  cannot 
be  passed  against  the  wishes  of  the  ministry  unless  in  the  rare  case  of  their 
lx»ing  ministers  on  sufferance,  and  even  in  that  event  they  would  be  able  to 
prevent  its  passing  by  advising  the  Crown  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  Parliament 
before  it  had  gone  through  all  its  stages.  In  1868  a  bill  (the  Irish  Church  Sus- 
pension Bill)  was  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
against  the  opposition  of  the  then  Tory  ministry  which  was  holding  office  on 
sufferance ;  but  it  was  rejected  on  second  reading  by  a  large  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Had  that  House  seemed  likely  to  accept  it  the  case  would 
have  arisen  which  I  have  referred  to,  and  the  only  course  for  the  ministry  would 
have  been  to  dissolve  Parliament. 

It  was  urged  against  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  1789  for  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  that  the  power  would  be  useless,  because  in  England  the  Crown 
did  not  venture  to  use  it.  Wilson  replied  by  observing  that  the  English  Crown 
had  not  only  practically  an  antecedent  negative,  but  also  a  moans  of  defeating 
a  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  creating  new  peers.  —  Elliot's  Dcbateji,  ii.  p.  472. 

*  Congress  is  however  permitted  to  vest  in  the  President  alone  the  appoint- 
ment to  such  "inferior  offices"  as  it  thinks  fit. 
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senators  alike,  because  eacJi  obtained  the  right  of  practically 
dictating  the  appointmente  to  those  Federal  offices  which  he 
most  cared  for,  viz.  those  within  his  own  State ;  and  each  whs 
therefore  \vilhng  to  support  his  colleaguea  in  securing  the  same 
right  for  themMclveH  as  rcKardcd  their  States  respectively.  Of 
course  when  a  senator  belonged  to  the  parly  opposed  to  the 
President,  he  had  no  tlaim  to  interfere,  becausi'  piact?s  are  as  s 
matter  of  course  given  to  party  adherenta  only.  When  (xilb 
senators  belonged  to  the  President's  party  they  agreed  among 
themselves  as  to  the  person  whom  they  should  require  the 
President  to  nominate.  By  this  system,  which  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Courtesy  of  tJie  Senate,  the  Pre^di^nt  was  practi- 
caily  enslaved  as  regards  appointmente,  because  his  refusal  to 
bo  guideti  by  the  senator  or  senators  witliin  whose  State  the 
office  lay  rxpoBi'd  him  to  have  his  nomination  rejected.  The 
senators,  on  the  other  hand,  obtuned  a  mass  of  patronage  by 
means  of  which  they  could  reward  their  partisans,  control  the 
Federal  civil  servants  of  their  .State,  luul  imild  up  a  faction 
devoted  to  their  interests."  Suecrssive  Presidents  chafed  under 
the  yoke,  and  sometimes  carried  their  nominees  either  by  mak- 
ing a  bargain  or  by  fighting  hard  with  the  senators  who  sought 
to  dictate  to  them.  But  it  was  generally  more  prudent  to 
yield,  for  an  offended  senator  could  avenge  a  defeat  by  playing 
the  Presidi'nt  a  shrewd  trick  in  some  other  matter  ;  and  as  the 
business  of  confirmation  is  tranpiacted  in  secret  ses.sion,  in- 
triguers have  little  fear  of  the  public  before  their  eyes.  The 
senators  might,  moreover,  argue  that  tliey  knew  best  what 
would  strengthen  the  party  in  thiir  Stat<',  and  that  the  men  of 
their  choice  were  just  as  likely  to  lie  g<X)d  as  those  whom  some 
private  fri<'nd  suggested  to  the  Pre.-iideiit.  Thus  the  system 
throve  and  still  thrives,  though  it  n'ceived  a  blow  from  the 
conflict  in  1881  Ijctwci'ii  President  Garfield  and  one  of  the  New 
York  senators,  Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling.  This  gentleman,  finding 
that  Mr.  Oarfield  would  not  nominate  to  a  Federal  office  in  that 
State  the  person  he  proposed,  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
inducing  his  co-senator  Mr.  Piatt  to  do  the  same.  Both  then 
offered  themselves  for  re-election  by  the  Static  legislature  of 

I  Ab  thn  House  of  Rojirc^-iitaliv™  could  not  allow  tlic  Senate  to  engross  aU 
tho  Foderal  pntroiuigr.  thprr  lias  Iw^n  a.  tondpney  towards  a  sort  ot  arrnnge- 
menl.  ocroniiria  lo  which  the  greater  State  iifficc-a  bflimg  to  Iho  senators,  while 
SE  ri'iiards  the  IcHser  ones,  Ijing  n-ithin  thi'Jr  respeetive  Congressional  diatriets, 
mcmbtTS  oS  the  House  ate  recognized  as  entitled  to  recommend  candidates. 
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New  York,  expecting  to  obtain  from  it  an  approval  of  their 
action,  and  thereby  to  cow  the  President.  The  State  legisla- 
ture, however,  in  which  a  faction  hostile  to  the  two  senators 
had  become  powerful,  rejected  Mr.  Conkling  and  Mr.  Piatt  in 
favour  of  other  candidates.  So  the  victory  remained  with  Mr. 
Garfield,  while  the  nation,  which  had  watched  the  contest 
eagerly,  rubbed  its  hands  in  glee  at  the  unexpected  dhwuement. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  ^'Courtesy  of  the  Senate  *' 
would  never  have  attained  its  present  strength  but  for  the 
growth  in  and  since  the  time  of  President  Jackson,  of  the  so- 
called  Spoils  System,  whereby  holders  of  Federal  offices  have 
been  turned  out  at  the  accession  of  a  new  President  to  make 
way  for  the  aspirants  whose  services,  past  or  future,  he  is 
expected  to  requite  or  secure  by  the  gift  of  places.^ 

The  right  of  the  President  to  remove  from  oflSce  has  given 
rise  to  long  controversies  on  which  I  can  only  touch.  In  the 
Constitution  there  is  not  a  word  about  removals ;  and  very 
soon  after  it  had  come  into  force  the  question  arose  whether, 
as  regards  those  offices  for  which  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate 
is  required,  the  President  could  remove  without  its  consent. 
Hamilton  had  argued  in  the  Federalist  (though  there  is  reason 
to  beUeve  that  he  afterwards  changed  his  opinion)  that  the 
President  could  not  so  remove,  because  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Constitution  meant  to  give  him  so  immense 
and  dangerous  a  reach  of  power.  Madison  argued  soon  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  that  it  did  permit  him  so  to 
remove,  because  the  head  of  the  executive  must  have  subordi- 
nates whom  he  can  trust,  and  may  discover  in  those  whom 
he  has  appointed  defects  fatal  to  their  usefulness.  This  was 
also  the  view  of  John  Marshall.  When  the  question  came 
to  be  settled  in  the  Senate  during  the  presidency  of  Wash- 
ington, Congress,  influenced  perhaps  by  respect  for  his  perfect 
uprightness,  took  the  Madisonian  view  and  recognized  the  power 
of  removal  as  vested  in  the  President  alone.  So  matters  stood 
till  a  conflict  arose  in  1866  between  President  Johnson  and  the 
Republican  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  In  1867, 
Congress,  fearing  that  the  President  would  dismiss  a  great  num- 
ber of  officials  who  sided  with  it  against  him,  passed  an  Act, 
known  as  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  which  made  the  consent  of 
the  Senate  necessary  to  the  removal  of  office-holdors,  even  of  the 

1  See  next  pAge,  and  sec  also  Chapter  LXV.,  Vol.  11. 
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President's  (so-called)  cabinet  ministi-rs,  permitting  him  oii)' 
to  suspend  tlitm  from  office  during  the  time  wlicn  Congress  wit- 
not  sitting.  The  constitutionality  of  tliis  Act  has  been  mudi 
doubted,  arul  its  policy  is  now  generally  condcnmcd.  It  was 
a  blow  struck  in  the  heat  of  passion.  When  General  Grani 
became  President  in  1869,  the  Act  was  grt^atly  modified,  and  in 
1887  it  was  repealed. 

How  danj^erous  it  is  to  leave  all  offices  tenable  at  the  mt-ri 
pleasure  of  a  partisan  Executive  using  them  for  party  pur- 
poses, has  been  shown  by  the  fruits  of  the  Spoils  System.  On 
the  other  hand  a  President  ought  to  be  free  to  choose  his  chief 
advisers  and  ministetB,  and  even  in  the  lower  ranljs  of  the  ci^tl 
service  it  is  liard  to  secure  eflBciency  if  a  apeeific  cause,  suili 
as  euuld  be  proved  to  a  jury,  must  be  assignetl  for  dismissal. 

Tile  Constitution  permits  Congress  to  vest  in  the  Ckiurts  of 
Law  or  in  "  the  heads  of  departments"  the  right  of  appointing, 
to  "inferior  offices.'^  This  provision  has  been  used  to  remove 
many  posts  from  the  nomination  of  tfie  PrcsitJent,  ami  by  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  188:J  competitive  exammations 
were  instituted  foralmut  34,000.  Of  tlie  now  enormous  number 
of  posts,  —  there  were,  in  1009,  307,794  officers  and  employees 
of  the  executive  civil  ser\-ice  —  nearly  two-thirds  were  in  that 
year  subject  to  such  examinations.  A  great  nuralicr,  however, 
including  many  postmastersliips  and  many  places  under  the 
Treasury,  remain  in  tlie  gift  of  the  President;'  while  even 
as  regards  those  which  lie  with  his  ministers,  he  may  be 
invoiced  if  disputes  arise  between  the  minister  and  politicians 
pressing  the  claims  of  their  respective  friends.  The  business  of 
nominating  is  in  ordinary  timr-s  so  engrossing  as  to  leave  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  nation  little  time  for  his  other  functions, 

Arti'mus  Ward's  description  of  Abraham  Lincoln  swept 
along  from  room  to  room  in  the  White  House  liy  a  rising  tide 
of  office  s(;ekers  is  hardly  an  exap^eration.  From  the  4th  of 
March,  when  Mr.  Garfield  came  into  power,  till  he  was  shot 
in  the  July  following,  he  was  engaged  almost  incessantly  in 
questions  of  jtatronage."     Yet  the  President's  individual  judg- 

I  R(Ti-iitly  I'lTuklpnlB  havp  uiidpr  the  power  Kivcii  them  by  statute  placed 
liirxc  Krou|.»  .it  r.ffir.-a  unilrr  the  roiiipelilivc  sysleni. 

'  It  is  rplati'd  tliiut  a  frii'nd,  mmtiiiK  Mr.  I.inciiln  one  t\n\  durinn  the  war, 
olwervni.  "Ynij  l<«k  uiixioua.  Mr.  Prosi.i.'nt ;  is  tiiiire  h:ul  n-wa  frani  Ihp 
fr(Hit7"  "Nf)."  :inBwc'rcH  the  PreBident,  "U  Uii't  thu  war:  it's  that  poet- 
maatcTsliip  at  tirov/uavMe,  Ohio." 
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ment  has  little  scope.  He  must  reckon  with  the  Senate;  he 
must  requite  the  supporters  of  the  men  to  whom  he  owes  his 
election :  he  must  so  distribute  places  all  over  the  country  as 
to  keep  the  local  wire-pullers  in  good  humour,  and  generally 
strengthen  the  party  by  *' doing  something"  for  those  who  have 
worked  or  will  work  for  it.  Although  the  minor  posts  are 
practically  left  to  the  nomination  of  the  senators  or  congress- 
men from  the  State  or  district,  conflicting  claims  give  infinite 
trouble,  and  the  more  lucrative  offices  are  numerous  enough  to 
make  the  task  of  selection  laborious  as  well  as  thankless  and 
disagreeable.  In  every  country  statesmen  find  the  dispensing  of 
patronage  the  most  cUsagreeable  part  of  their  work ;  and  the 
more  conscientious  they  are,  the  more  does  it  worry  them.  No 
one  has  more  to  gain  from  a  thorough  scheme  of  civil  service 
reform  than  the  President.  The  present  system  throws  work 
on  him  unworthy  of  a  fine  intellect,  and  for  which  a  man  of  fine 
intellect  may  be  ill  qualified.  On  the  other  hand  the  President's 
patronage  is,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  intriguer,  an  engine  of  far- 
spreading  potency.  By  it  he  can  oblige  a  vast  number  of  per- 
sons, can  bind  their  interests  to  his  own,  can  fill  important 
places  with  the  men  of  his  choice.  The  authority  he  has  over 
the  party  in  Congress,  and  therefore  over  the  course  of  legis- 
lation, the  influence  he  exerts  on  his  party  in  the  several  States, 
and  therefore  over  the  selection  of  candidates  for  Congress,  is 
strengthened  by  his  patronage.  Unhappily,  the  more  his  patron- 
age is  used  for  these  purposes,  the  more  it  is  apt  to  be  diverted 
from  the  aim  of  providing  the  country  with  the  best  officials. 

In  quiet  times  the  direct  legal  power  of  the  President  is  not 
great.  He  is  hampered  at  every  turn  by  the  necessity  of  hu- 
mouring his  party.  He  may  be  so  much  engrossed  by  the  trivial 
and  mechanical  parts  of  liis  work  as  to  have  little  leisure  for 
framing  large  schemes  of  policy,  while  in  carrying  them  out  he 
needs  the  cooperation  of  Congress,  which  may  be  jealous,  or 
indifferent,  or  hostile.  He  has  less  influence  on  legislation,  — 
that  is  to  say,  his  individual  volition  makes  less  difference  to  the 
course  legislation  takes,  than  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  troublous  times  it  is  otherwise,  for  immense  re- 
sponsibility is  then  thrown  on  one  who  is  both  the  commander- 
in-chief  and  the  head  of  the  civil  executive.  Abraham  Lincoln 
wielded  more  authority  than  any  single  Englishman  has  done 
since  Oliver  Cromwell.     It  is  true  that  the  ordinary  lav?  was*  lot 
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8ome  particular  purposes  practirally  suspended  during  lie 
War  of  SecfHsioa.  But  it  mil  always  have  to  be  similwly 
8uspi>nded  in  similar  crises,  aiid  the  suspension  makes  the  Prt«i- 
dent  a  sort  of  dictator. 

Setting  aside  ih^Bt-  exceptional  moments,  the  dignity 
power  of  the  presidential  office,  as  dtstinguishcd  from  the  pefw 
sonal  influence  which  a  particularly  able  or  tBfrgetic  PreBidsRll 
may  exert,  have  not  greatly  grown  since  the  time  of  Andrenr' 
Ja'ckson,  the  last  President  who,  not  so  much  through  his  office 
as  by  liis  ijerstmal  ascendency  and  the  vehemence  of  his  character, 
led  and  guiiK'd  liis  party  from  the  chair.  Here,  too,  one  Bees 
how  a  rigid  or  supreme  Constitution  serves  to  keep  things  ai 
they  were.  But  for  its  iron  hand,  the  office  would  surely,  in  »  J 
country  where  great  events  have  been  crowded  on  one  another  \ 
and  opinion  chanReB  rapidly  under  the  teaching  of  events,  have 
either  risen  or  fallen,  have  gained  strength  or  lost  it. 

In  no  European  country  is  there  any  personage  to  whom  the 
President  can  be  said  to  corresi>ond.  If  we  look  at  parlia- 
mentary countries  like  England,  Italy,  Belgium,  he  resembles 
neither  the  sovereign  nor  the  prime  minister,  for  tlie  former  ia 
not  a  party  chief  at  all,  and  thi'  latter  is  palpably  nothing  else. 
The  President  enjoys  more  authority,  if  less  dignity,  than  a 
European  king.  He. has  powers  for  the  moment  narrower  than 
a  European  prime  miniat<'r,  but  these  powers  are  more  secure, 
for  they  do  not  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  a  parliamentary 
majority,  but  run  on  to  the  end  of  his  term.  One  naturally 
compares  him  with  the  French  pr<?sident,  but  the  latter  has  a 
prime  minister  and  cabinet,  dependent  on  the  C^hamber,  at  once 
to  relieve  and  to  eclipse  him :  in  America  the  President's  cabi- 
net is  a  part  of  himself  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Congress. 
Tlie  president  of  tiie  Swiss  Confeileration  is  merely  the  ch^r- 
man  for  a  year  of  the  Administrative  Federal  Coimcil  (Bundes- 
rath),  ami  can  hardly  lie  called  the  executive  chief  of  the  nation. 

Thi^  difficulty  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  President's 
power  arises  frojn  the  fact  that  it  fliiTers  so  much  imder  ordi- 
nary and  untler  extraorilinary  eircuinstannea.  This  is  a  result 
which  ri-publicfi  might  seem  sjjeciaily  concerned  to  prevent,  and 
yet  it  is  specially  frequent  under  republics,  as  witness  the 
cases  of  ancient  Rome  and  of  the  Italian  cities  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  orihnary  times  the  President  may  be  compared  to 
tJir  srnior  or  managing  clerk  in  a  large  business  estabhshment, 
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whose  chief  function  is  to  select  his  subordinates,  the  policy  of 
the  concern  being  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  directors.  But 
when  foreign  affairs  become  critical,  or  when  disorders  within 
the  Union  require  his  intervention,  —  when,  for  instance,  it 
rests  with  him  to  put  down  an  insurrection  or  to  decide  which 
of  two  rival  State  governments  he  will  recognize  and  support 
by  arms,  everything  may  depend  on  his  judgment,  his  courage, 
and  his  hearty  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  hereditary  monarchs  were  strong 
because  they  reigned  by  a  right  of  their  own,  not  derived  from 
the  people.  A  President  is  strong  for  the  exactly  opposite 
reason,  because  his  rights  come  straight  from  the  people.  We 
shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  observe  that  nowhere  is  the 
rule  of  pubUc  opinion  so  complete  as  in  America,  or  so  direct ; 
that  is  to  say,  so  independent  of  the  ordinary  machinery  of 
government.  Now  the  President  is  deemed  to  represent  the 
people  no  less  than  do  the  members  of  the  legislature.  Public 
opinion  governs  by  and  through  him  no  less  than  them,  and 
makes  him  powerful  even  against  a  popularly  elected  Congress. 
This  is  a  fact  to  be  remembered  by  those  Europeans  who  seek 
in  the  strengthening  of  the  hereditary  principle  a  cure  for  the 
faults  of  government  by  assemblies.  And  it  also  suggests  the 
risk  that  attaches  to  power  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  leader 
directly  chosen  by  the  people.     A  high  authority  observes  :  ^  — 

**Our  holiday  orators  delight  with  patriotic  ferv^our  to  draw  distinc- 
tions between  our  own  and  other  countries,  and  to  declare  that  hero  the 
law  is  master  and  the  highest  officer  but  the  servant  of  the  law,  while 
even  in  free  England  the  monarch  is  irresponsible  and  enjoys  the  most 
complete  personal  immunity.  But  such  comparisons  are  misleading, 
and  may  prove  mischievous.  In  how  many  directions  is  not  the  execu- 
tive authority  in  America  practically  superior  to  what  it  is  in  England  ! 
And  can  we  say  that  the  President  is  really  in  any  substantial  sense 
any  more  the  servant  of  the  law  than  is  the  Queen?  Perhaps  if  we 
were  candid  we  should  confess  that  the  danger  that  the  executive  may 
be  tempted  to  a  disregard  of  the  law  may  justly  be  l)elieved  greater  in 

^  Judge  T.  M.  Cooley,  in  the  International  Review  for  Jan.  1875.  He  quotes 
the  words  of  Edward  Livingston  :  "The  gloss  of  zeal  for  the  public  service  is 
always  spread  over  acts  of  oppression,  and  the  people  are  sometimes  made  to 
consider  that  as  a  brilliant  exertion  of  energj'  in  their  favour  which,  when 
viewed  in  its  true  light,  would  be  found  a  fatal  blow  to  their  rights.  In  no 
Rovemment  is  this  effect  so  easily  produced  as  in  a  free  republic  ;  party  spirit, 
inseparable  from  its  existence,  aids  the  illusion,  and  a  popular  leader  is  allowed 
in  many  instances  impunity,  and  sometimes  rewarded  with  ap\)U\Ui?>c.  ^r>T  wc\«> 
which  would  make  a  tyrant  tremble  on  his  throne." 
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America  than  in  i^ountriea  where  tile  ctunf  magiatrate  comes  to  Ilia  aSitx 
without  the  eeleclion  of  the  peujilo  ;  and  where  consequently  Uiair 
vigilaooe  is  quicrkeiied  by  a  natural  Jistrust." 

Although  few  Presidents  have  shown  any  disposition  to  strain 
their  authority,  it  haa  often  been  the  fashion  in  America  to  be 
jealous  of  the  President's  action,  and  to  warn  citizens  agfunst 
what  is  calJed  "the  one  man  power."  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
was  hardly  the  man  to  make  liimself  a  tyrant,  yet  the  hostility 
to  a  third  term  of  ofBce  which  moved  many  people  who  had  not 
been  alienated  by  the  faults  of  his  administration,  rested  not 
merely  on  reverence  for  the  example  set  by  Washington,  but 
also  on  the  fear  1  hat  a  President  repeatedly  chosen  would  become 
dangerous  to  rejiublican  institutions.  This  particular  alarm 
seems  to  a  European  groundless.  I  do  not  deny  that  a  really 
great  man  might  exert  ampler  authority  from  the  presidential 
chair  than  most  of  its  occupants  have  done.  The  same  ob- 
servation apphes  to  the  Popedom  and  even  to  the  English 
throne.  The  President  has  a  position  of  immense  dignity,  an 
unrivalled  platform  from  whicli  to  impress  his  idea's  (if  he  has 
any)  upon  the  people.  But  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  President 
overthrowing  the  existing  Constitution.  He  has  no  standing 
army,  and  he  cannot  create  one.  Congress  can  checkmate  him 
by  stopping  supplies.  There  is  no  aristocracy  to  rally  round 
him.  Every  State  furnishes  an  independent  centre  of  resist- 
ance. If  ho  were  to  attempt  a  coup  d'etat,  it  could  only  be  by 
appealing  to  the  people  against  Congress,  and  Congress  could 
hardly,  considering  that  it  is  rc-eiected  every  two  years,  at- 
tempt to  oppose  the  people.  One  must  suppose  a  condition 
bordering  on  civil  war,  and  the  President  putting  the  resourcs-s 
of  the  executive  at  the  ser\'ice  of  one  of  the  intending  belliger- 
ents, already  strong  and  organized,  in  order  to  conceive  a  case 
in  which  he  mil  be  formidable  to  freedom.  If  there  be  any 
danger,  it  would  seem  to  lie  in  another  direction.  The  larger 
a  community  becomes  the  less  does  it  seem  to  respect  an  assem- 
bly, the  more  is  it  attracted  by  an  individual  man.  A  bold 
President  who  knew  himself  to  hi-  supported  by  a  majority  in 
the  country,  might  be  tempte<i  to  override  the  law,  and  deprive 
the  minority  of  the  protection  which  the  law  affords  it.  He 
might  be  a  tyrant,  not  against  the  masses,  but  with  the  mas-ses. 
But  nothing  in  the  present  state  of  American  politics  gives 
weight  to  such  apprehensions. 


CHAPTER  VII 

OBSEBVATIONS  ON  THE  PBESIDENCT 

Although  the  President  has  been,  not  that  independent  good 
citizen  whom  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  contemplated,  but, 
at  least  since  1829,  a  party  man,  sometimes  not  much  above 
the  average  in  character  or  abiUties,  the  oflSce  has  attained 
the  main  objects  for  which  it  was  created.  Such  mistakes  as 
have  been  made  in  foreign  policy,  or  in  the  conduct  of  the 
administrative  departments,  have  been  rarely  owing  to  the 
constitution  of  the  office  or  to  the  errors  of  its  holder.  This  is 
more  than  one  who  should  review  the  history  of  Europe  during 
the  last  hundred  years  could  say  of  any  European  monarchy. 
Nevertheless,  the  faults  chargeable  on  hereditary  kingship, 
faults  more  serious  than  EngUshmen,  who  have  watched  with 
admiration  the  wisdom  of  the  Crown  ever  since  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria  in  1837,  usually  realize,  must  not  make  us  over- 
look certain  defects  incidental  to  the  American  presidency,  per- 
haps to  any  plan  of  vesting  the  headship  of  the  State  in  a 
person  elected  for  a  limited  period. 

In  a  country  where  there  is  no  hereditary  throne  nor  heredi- 
tary aristocracy,  an  office  raised  far  above  all  other  offices, 
offers  too  great  a  stimulus  to  ambition.  This  glittering  prize, 
always  dangling  before  the  eyes  of  prominent  statesmen,  has  a 
power  stronger  than  any  dignity  under  a  European  crown  to 
lure  them  (as  it  lured  Clay  and  Webster)  from  the  path  of 
straightforward  consistency.     One  who  aims  at  the  presidency 

—  and  all  prominent  politicians  do  aim  at  it  —  has  the  strongest 
possible  motives  to  avoid  making  enemies.  Now  a  great  states- 
man ought  to  be  prepared  to  make  enemies.  It  is  one  thing 
to  try  to  be  popular  —  an  unpopular  man  will  be  uninfluential 

—  it  is  another  to  seek  popularity  by  courting  every  section  of 
your  party.     This  is  the  temptation  of  presidential  aspirants. 

A  second  defect  is  that  the  presidential  election,  occurring 
once  in  ^ our  years,  throws  the  country  for  SL^veral  moivWv't^  vcvVo 
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&  atate  of  turmoil,  for  which  there  may  be  no  occasion.  Pet- 
hapa  there  are  no  scsious  party  issues  to  be  decided,  perhaps 
the  best  thing  would  be  that  the  existing  AdministratJon  Hliould 
pursue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  The  Constitution,  liowrver. 
requires  an  eleetion  to  be  held,  so  the  whole  costly  and  cfunpli- 
cated  raaehini-rj'  of  agitation  is  put  in  motion  ;  and  if  issues  do 
not  exist,  they  have  to  be  ereattd.'  Professional  politicians 
who  have  a  personal  intercBt  iti  iht.-  riwult,  because  it  involves 
the  gain  or  loss  of  office  to  thi-m«elvt-H,  conduct  what  is  called 
a  "campaign,"  a,nd  the  country  is  forced  inU)  &  (possibly  facli- 
tioua)  excitement  from  midKUmnu-T,  when  each  party  aeleda 
the  candidate  whom  it  will  nominate,  to  tlie  firetr  week  of  No- 
vember, when  the  conU«t  is  decided.  There  is  some  political 
education  in  the  process,  but  it  i«  bought  dearly,  not  t-o  add 
that  business,  and  especially  finance,  is  disturbed,  and  much 
money  spent  unproduetively. 

Again,  theses  ri?gularly  recurrinp  elections  produce  a  discon- 
tinuity of  policy.  Even  whrn  the  new  Prt-.-ridcnt  belongs  lo 
the  same  party  as  his  predecessor,  he  usually  nominates  a  new 
cabinet,  having  to  reward  his  esineial  supporters.  Many  of 
the  inferior  offices  are  changi'd  ;  men  who  have  learned  their 
work  make  way  for  others  who  have  everything  to  learn.  If 
the  new  Pn'sident  belongs  to  the  opixjsite  party,  the  chang.' 
of  officials  is  far  more  sweeping,  and  involves  larger  changes  ot 
policy.  The  evil  would  be  more  serious  were  it  not  that  in 
foreign  policy,  whi-re  the  ne«l  for  continuity  is  greatest,  the 
United  States  has  had  comparatively  little  to  do,  and  that 
the  co-operation  of  the  S<'nate  in  this  department  qualifies  the 
divergence  of  th((  ideas  of  one  President  from  those  of  another. 

Fourthly.  The  fatrt  that  he  is  re-elinible  once,  but  (practi- 
cally) only  once  (at  least  in  continuation  of  his  existing  terra^), 
operates  unfavourably  on  the   President.     He  is  tempted  to 

'  In  Englnnd,  alw).  tlipri'  is  ni'ivshiirily  ii  oamri.-iicn  on™  nt  least  in  even' 


Rut  note 

that  in  EnKtiind  (1)  this  is  tUt:  nnly  wawn  if  cliHtiiriiBnce.  whereas 

in  Anwrii 

usually  »l 

lortcT  (tlircv  to  six  nniks,  not  four  nionths)  ;    (;i)  thrra  arc  usually 

Kal  and 

to    M-ttlp. 

>S«vci 

inlhenisiMif  (ir'n<'rnl  Grnnt.  nn  srTioiiirlTrirt  hns  iKi-n  mniie  lo  noini- 

natn  utti'i 

■  an  iiitcrvHl  ii  l'ri-«i.l.>nt  who  hwl  a-rv-i  two  (ctuis.     Th..re  ivaa  hi.«- 

eviT  sini* 

■  talk  ot  noniiiiatinR  Mr.  Clpvrlnnd  nflrr  an  iiiti-rviJ  from  his  semnd 

no  prvtxdi.iit,  pxecpt  the  tuUntu  m  <lnuA'  s  kow,,  kkoAm  \a  ■^awiailc  this. 
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play  for  a  re-nomination  by  so  pandering  to  active  sections  of 
his  own  party,  or  so  using  his  patronage  to  conciliate  influ- 
ential politicians,  as  to  make  them  put  him  forward  at  the  next 
election.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  in  his  second  term  of  7 
office,  he  has  no  longer  much  motive  to  regard  the  mterests 
of  the  nation  at  large,  because  he  sees  that  his  own  political  I 
death  is  near.  It  may  be  answered  that  these  two  evils  wilr 
correct  one  another,  that  the  President  will  in  his  first  term 
be  anxious  to  win  the  respect  of  the  natigix,  in  his  second  he  will 
have  no  motive  for  yielding  to  tji^-^trnworthy  pressure  of  party 
wire-pullers ;  while  in  reply^cTwie  suggestion  that  if  he  were 
held  ineligible  for  the^;^5a  term,  but  eligible  for  any  future 
term,  both  sets  of  evils  might  be  avoided,  and  both  sets  of 
benefits  secured,  it  can  be  argued  that  such  a  provision  would 
make  that  breach  in  policy  which  may  now  happen  only  once 
in  eight  years,  necessarily  happen  once  in  four  years.  It  would, 
for  instance,  have  prevented  the  re-election  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  1864. 

The  founders  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  of  1861-65  were 
so  much  impressed  by  the  objections  to  the  present  system 
that  they  provided  that  their  President  should  hold  office  for 
six  years,  but  not  be  re-eligible. 

Fifthly.  An  outgoing  President  is  a  weak  President.  Dur- 
ing the  four  months  of  his  stay  in  office  after  his  successor 
has  been  chosen,  he  declines,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  neces- 
sity, to  take  any  new  departure,  to  embark  on  any  executive 
policy  which  cannot  be  completed  before  he  quits  office.  This 
is,  of  course,  even  more  decidedly  the  case  if  his  successor  belongs 
to  the  opposite  party.  ^ 

Lastly.  The  result  of  an  election  may  be  doubtful,  not  from 
equality  of  votes,  for  this  is  provided  against,  but  from  a  dis- 
pute as  to  the  validity  of  votes  given  in  or  reported  from  the 

1  Freeman  {History  of  Federal  Government,  302)  adduces  from  Poly- 
bius  (iv.  6,  7)  a  curious  instance  showinK  that  the  same  mischief  arose 
in  the  Achaian  League  :  "The  .^tolians  chose  for  an  inroad  the  time  when  the 
official  year  (of  the  Achaian  General)  was  drawing  to  its  close,  as  a  time  when 
the  Achaian  counsels  were  sure  to  l>e  weak.  Aratos,  the  General  elect,  was 
not  yet  in  office  :  Timoxenos.  the  outgoing  General,  shrank  from  energetic 
action  so  late  in  his  year,  and  at  last  yielded  up  his  office  to  Aratos  before  the 
legal  time."  This  effort  of  Timoxenos  to  escaf)e  from  tlie  consequences  of  the 
system  could  not  have  occurred  in  governments  like  those  of  Rome,  Englnnd, 
or  the  United  States,  where  "the  reign  of  law"  is  far  stricter  than  it  was  in 
the  Greek  republica. 
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States.  The  difficulty  which  arose  in  1876  cannot,  owing  to 
the  legislation  of  1887,  recur  in  quite  the  same  form.  But 
cases  may  arise  in  which  the  returns  from  a  State  of  its  electonJ 
votes  will,  because  notoriously  obtained  by  fraud  or  force, 
fail  to  be  recognized  as  valid  by  the  party  whose  candidate 
they  prejudice.  Few  presidential  elections  have  passed  without 
charges  of  this  kind,  and  theae  eharges  are  not  always  unfounded. 
Should  manifest  unfairness  coincide  with  popular  excitement 
over  a  really  important  issue,  the  sotf-control  of  the  people, 
which  in  1877,  when  no  such  issue  was  involvi-d,  held  in  check 
the  party  passions  of  their  leaders,  might  prove  unequal  to  the 
strain  of  such  a  crisis. 

Further  observations  on  the  President,  as  a  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  government,  wilt  be  better  res<jrvod  for  th«  discussion 
of  the  relations  of  the  executive  and  legislative  dfpartments. 
I  will  therefore  only  observe  here  that,  even  when  we  allow  for 
the  defects  last  enumerated,  the  presidential  office,  if  not  one 
of  the  best  features  of  the  American  Constitution,  is  nowise 
to  l>c  deemed  a  failure.  The  jjroblem  of  constnicting  a  stable 
executive  in  a  democratic  country  is  indtwi  so  immensely  dlfB- 
eult  that  anj-thing  short  of  a  failure  desi^rvcs  to  be  called  a 
success.  Now  the  President  has,  for  more  than  a  century, 
carried  on  the  internal  administrative  business  of  the  nation 
with  due  efficiency.  As  he  has  the  oar  of  the  country,  he  can 
force  upon  its  attention  questions  which  Congress  may  l>e  neglect- 
ing, and  if  he  Ix;  a  man  of  constructive  ideas  and  ilefinlte  ^ms, 
he  may  guide  and  inspire  its  political  thought.  Once  or  twice, 
as  when  Jefferson  purchased  Louisiana,  and  Lincoln  emancipated 
the  slaves  in  the  revolt<'d  States,  he  has  courageously  ventureil 
on  stretches  of  authority,  held  at  the  time  to  i>e  doubtfully  con- 
stitutional, yet  necessary,  and  approved  by  the  judgment  of 
posterity.  He  has  kept  the  machinery  working  quietly  and 
steadily  when  Congress  has  !)een  distracted  hy  party  strife,  or 
paralyzed  by  the  dissensions  of  the  two  Houses,  or  enfotibled  by 
the  want  of  first-rate  leaders.  The  executive  has  lieen  able,  at 
moments  of  jxTil,  to  rise  almost  to  a  dictatorsliip,  as  during 
the  War  of  Secession,  and  when  peace  returned,  to  sink  back 
into  its  pro|wr  constitutional  position.  It  has  shown  no  ten- 
dency so  to  dwarf  the  other  authorities  of  the  State  as  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  monarchy. 
Europeans  arc  struck  by  the  tauits  ol  a  v^au  wklch  plunges 
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the  Dfttion  into  a  whirlpool  of  excitement  once  every  four  years, 
and  commits  the  headship  of  the  State  to  a  party  leader  chosen 
for  a  short  period.'  But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  the 
presidential  election  may  be  regarded,  and  one  whose  impor- 
tance is  better  appreciated  in  America  than  in  Europe.  The 
election  is  a  solemn  periodical  appeal  to  the  nation  to  review 
its  condition,  the  way  in  which  its  business  has  been  carried 
on,  the  conduct  of  the  two  great  parties.  It  stirs  and  rouses 
the  nation  as  nothing  else  does,  forces  every  one  not  merely  to 
think  about  public  affairs  but  to  decide  how  he  judges  the 
parties.  It  is  a  direct  expression  of  the  will  of  twelve  mil- 
lions of  voters,  a  force  before  which  everything  must  bow. 
It  refreshes  the  sense  of  national  duty ;  and  at  great  crises 
it  intensifies  national  patriotism.  A  presidential  election  is 
sometimes,  as  in  1800,  and  as  again  most  notably  in  1860  and 
1864,  a  turning-point  in  history.  In  form  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  choice  of  an  administrator  who  cannot  influence  policy 
otherwise  than  by  refusing  his  assent  to  bills.  In  reality  it  is 
the  deliverance  of  the  mind  of  the  people  upon  all  such  questions 
as  they  feci  able  to  decide.  A  curious  parallel  may  in  this  respect 
Ix'  drawn  between  it  and  a  general  election  of  the  House  of  ('om- 
inons  in  England.  A  general  election  is  in  form  a  choice  of 
representatives,  with  reference  primarily  to  their  views  upon 
various  current  questions.  In  suljstance  it  may  he  a  national 
vote,  committing  executive  power  to  some  one  prominent 
statesman.  Thus  the  elections  of  1868,  1874,  1880,  were 
practically  votes  of  the  nation  to  place  ilr.  Clladstone  or  Mr. 
Disraeli  at  the  head  of  the  government.  So  conversely  in 
.America,  a  presidential  election,  which  purports  to  Iw  merely 
the  selection  of  a  man,  is  often  in  reality  a  decision  upon  issues 
of  policy,  a  condemnation  of  the  course  taken  by  one  party, 
a  mandate  to  the  other  to  follow  some  different  course. 

The  choice  of  party  leaders  as  Presidents  has  in  America 
caused  less  mischief  than  might  have  been  expected.  Never- 
theless, those  who  have  studieil  the  scheme  of  constitutional 
monarchy  as  it  works  in  England,  or  Belgium,  or  Italy,  or  the 
reproductions  of  that  scheme  in  British  colonies,  where  the 

'  Such  faults  aa  belong  to  tho  plnn  of  populiir  cWtion  arc  not  npiM^iisurilv 
iiirident  to  thr  Pxistcnpf  of  a  P^c^!it^pnt ;  for  in  Frjinv'  thr  rliicf  iiKmistnilo  h 
<-hiyi»-n  hy  thp  rhanilxTs.  anrl  the  inl<T(KiKition  bi-twifti  him  UIiil  thi'  Wb>s\i\V\itk 
of  a  icapoBs!b}<!  mioiatry  acn-eg  to  rcndtT  Ills  puaition  ksu  dlstiUKtly  vanWu. 
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Crown-appoinleil  governor  stands  outside  the  strife  of  factions 
as  a  permanent  official,  will,  when  they  compare  the  institu- 
tions of  these  countries  with  the  American  presidency,  !w  im- 
pressed by  the  merits  of  a  plan  which  does  not  unite  al!  tiie  dignit>' 
of  office  with  all  the  power  of  otKce,  and  which,  by  placing 
the  titular  chief  of  the  executive  alxive  and  apart  from  party, 
makes  the  execution  of  the  law  appear  to  proceed  from  a  non- 
parti[<an  source,  and  toils  the  civil  and  military  aervieea  that 
they  are  the  servants  rather  of  the  nation  tlian  of  any  section 
of  the  nation,  suggesting  to  them  that  their  ial>ours  ought  to  be 
rendered  with  equal  hoartincsa  to  whatever  party  may  hold  the 
reins  of  govermneut.  Party  government  may  be  neoissary. 
So  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  necessary.  But  it  is  an  unfortuiute 
nece.iwity  ;  and  whatever  tends  to  diminish  its  mischievoun  in- 
fluence ujioii  tiie  machinery  of  administration,  and  to  prevent 
it  frdin  uhtruding  it«elf  upon  foreign  states;  whatever  holds 
up  a  high  ideal  of  devotion  to  the  nation  as  a  majestic  whole, 
living  on  from  century  to  century  while  parties  form  and  dis- 
solve and  form  again,  strengthens  and  ennoliles  the  common- 
wealth and  all  its  citizens. 

Such  an  observation  of  course  applies  only  to  monarchy  as  a 
political  institution.  Socially  regarded,  the  American  presi- 
dency deserves  nothing  but  admiration.  The  President  is 
simply  the  first  citizen  of  a  free  nation,  depending  for  his  dignity 
on  no  title,  no  official  dros.s,  no  insignia  of  state.  It  was  origi- 
nally proposed,  doubtless  in  recollection  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  give  liim  the  style  of 
"Highness,"  and  "Protector  of  the  Liljerties  of  the  United 
States."  Others  suggested  "Excellency";'  and  Washlngtoa 
is  said  to  have  had  leanings  to  the  Dutch  style  of  "High  Mighti- 
ness." The  head  of  the  ruling  President  does  not  appear  on 
coin.s,  nor  even  on  postage  stamps.^  His  residence  at  Wash- 
ington, called  officially  "the  Executive  Mansion,"  but  now 
usually  "The  White  House,"  a  handsome  building  with  two  low 

'  In  ridicule  of  thia  thfi  mo 
cM  that  morp  omnmrtilal  Ihi 
fluoua  Eicplleucy.'- 

'  Tho  portrnits  on  jiristiiKi'  MlBiiips  arc  ttinw  of  several  [Hi«t  Preacidenta  — 
Wnshington.  JclT.Twjri.  Jackaon.  Taylor,  Liiirolii.  Grant.  GnrfiiJd.  MoKinlt?, 
and  of  a  few  piiiinonl  Blatosninn.  such  a^  Friinltlin.  Hamilton.  CIny,  Wehster. 
Srott,  pMTy,  Stnnton.  Sonietinica  a  histiiripnl  pvpiit  is  Hp|)irtcd.  sueb  W 
tA/r  fminding  ol  Jsmcalowu  Id  Virgjiim  when  the  terpontonary  o(  that  event  ttr- 
lived  In  1907. 
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wing9  and  a  portico  supported  by  Corinthian  pillars,  said  to 
have  been  modelled  upon  the  Duke  of  Leinster's  house  at  Carton 
in  Kildare,  stands  in  a  shrubbery,  and  has  the  air  of  a  large  sub- 
urban villa  rather  than  of  a  palace.  The  rooms,  though  spacious, 
are  not  spacious  enough  for  the  crowds  that  attend  the  public 
receptions.  The  President's  salary,  which  is  only  $75,000 
(£15,000)  a  year,  does  not  permit  display,  nor  indeed  is  display 
expected  from  him. 

Washington,  which  even  so  lately  as  the  days  of  the  war, 
was  a  wilderness  of  mud  and  negroes,  with  a  few  big  houses 
scattered  here  and  there,  has  now  become  one  of  the  handsomest 
capitals  in  the  world,  and  cultivates  the  graces  and  pleasures 
of  life  with  eminent  success.  Besides  its  political  society  and 
its  diplomatic  society,  it  has  grown  to  be  a  winter  resort  for  men 
of  wealth  and  leisure  from  all  over  the  continent.  It  is  a  place 
where  a  court  might  be  created,  did  any  one  wish  to  create  it. 
No  President  has  made  the  attempt ;  and  as  the  earlier  career 
of  the  chief  magistrate  and  his  wife  has  seldom  quaUfied  them 
to  lead  the  world  of  fashion,  none  is  likely  to  make  it.  How- 
ever, the  action  of  the  wife  of  President  Hayes,  an  estimable 
lady,  whose  ardent  advocacy  of  temperance  caused  the  formation 
of  many  total  abstinence  societies,  called  by  her  name,  showed 
that  there  may  be  fields  in  which  a  President's  consort  can  turn 
her  exalted  position  to  good  account,  while  of  course  such  gifts 
or  charms  as  she  possesses  tend  to  increase  his  popularity. 

To  a  European  observer,  weary  of  the  slavish  obsequiousness 
and  lip-deep  adulation  with  which  the  members  of  reigning 
families  are  treated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic,  fawned 
on  in  public  and  carped  at  in  private,  the  social  relations  of  an 
American  President  to  his  people  are  eminently  refreshing. 
There  is  a  great  respect  for  the  office,  and  a  corresponding 
respect  for  the  man  as  the  holder  of  the  office,  if  he  has  done 
nothing  to  degrade  it.  There  is  no  servility,  no  fictitious  self- 
abasement  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  but  a  simple  and  hearty 
deference  to  one  who  represents  the  majesty  of  the  nation,  the 
sort  of  respect  which  the  proudest  Roman  paid  to  the  consul- 
ship, even  if  the  particular  consul  was,  like  Cicero,  a  "new 
The  curiosity  of  the  visitors  who  throng  the  White  H< 
reception  days  is  sometimes  too  familiar ;  but  this  fl 
to  disappear,  and  Presidents  have  now  more  re' 
of  the  persecutions  they  endure  from  an  iuoi 


joumalLsm.  After  oscillating  betvfLt-u  the  ceremonious  state 
of  George  Wanhingttm,  who  drove  to  opt-n  Congress  in  Ids  coadi 
and  six,  with  outriders  and  footmmi  in  livery,  and  tlie  oetent* 
tioua  plainness  of  Citinen  Jefferson,  who  would  ride  up  alone 
and  hitch  his  horse  to  the  post  at  the  gate,'  the  President  hw 
settled  down  into  an  attitude  between  that  of  the  niayor  of  a 
great  English  town  on  a  public  occasion,  and  that  of  a  European 
cabinet  minister  on  a  political  tour.  He  is  followed  about  and 
iHcd,  and  in  every  way  treated  as  the  first  man  in  the  company : 
but  the  spirit  of  equality  which  rules  the  country  has  sunk  too 
deep  into  everj'  American  nature  for  him  to  expect  to  be  addjeaard 
with  bate*!  breath  and  whispering  reverenre.  He  has  no  mili- 
tary guard,  no  chamberlains  or  grooms-in-waiting ;  his  every-- 
day  life  is  simple;  his  wife  enjoys  precedence  over  aU  other 
ladies,  )nit  i>  visitetl  and  received  just  like  other  ladies;  he  is 
siirnmiidni  tiy  no  such  pomp  and  enforces  no  such  etiquettv 
as  that  which  Iwlongs  to  the  governors  even  of  second-class 
English  colonies,  not  to  speak  of  the  viceroys  of  India  and 
Ireland. 

It  begins  to  1^  remarked  in  Europe  that  monarchy,  which 
used  to  be  deemed  politically  dangerous  but  socially  useful,  has 
now,  since  its  claws  have  been  cut,  become  politically  valuable, 
but  of  doubtful  social  utility.  In  the  United  States  the  most 
Bu.'spicious  <lemocrat  —  and  there  are  democrats  who  complain 
that  the  office  of  Pnwiilent  is  t(x>  monarchical  —  cannot  accuse 
the  chief  magistracy  <»f  havine;  tcude<l  to  form  a  court,  much 
less  to  create  those  evils  which  thrive  in  the  atmosphere  of 
European  courts.  Xo  Pnwident  dare  \4ola1e  social  decorum  as 
Euroi»ean  soven-igas  have  often  done.  If  he  did,  he  would  be 
the  first  to  suffer. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

WHY  GREAT  MEN  ARE  NOT  CHOSEN  PRESIDENTS 

Europeans  often  ask,  and  Americans  do  not  always  explain, 
how  it  happens  that  this  great  office,  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
unless  we  except  the  Papacy,  to  which  any  one  can  rise  by  his 
own  merits,  is  not  more  frequently  filled  by  great  and  striking 
men.  In  America,  which  is  beyond  all  other  countries  the 
country  of  a  "career  open  to  talents,"  a  country,  moreover,  in 
which  political  life  is  unusually  keen  and  political  ambition 
widely  diffused,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  highest  place 
would  always  be  won  by  a  man  of  brilliant  gifts.  But  from  the 
time  when  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution  died  out  with  Jefferson 
and  Adams  and  Madison,  no  person  except  General  Grant,  had, 
down  till  the  end  of  last  century,  reached  the  chair  whose  name 
would  have  been  remem leered  had  he  not  been  President,  and 
no  President  except  Abraham  Lincoln  had  displayed  rare  or 
striking  qualities  in  the  chair.  Who  now  knows  or  cares  to 
know  anything  about  the  personality  of  James  K.  Polk  or  Frank- 
lin Pierce?  The  only  thing  remarkable  about  them  is  that 
being  so  commonplace  they  should  have  climbed  so  high. 

Several  reasons  may  ]ye  suggested  for  the  fact,  which  Amerit 
cans  are  themselves  the  first  to  admit. 

One  is  that  the  proportion  of  first-rate  ability  drawn  into 
politics  is  smaller  in  America  than  in  most  European  countries. 
This  is  a  phenomenon  whose  causes  must  be  elucidated  later : 
in  the  meantime  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in  France,  where  the 
half-revolutionary  conditions  that  laste<l  for  some  time  after 
1870  made  public  life  exciting  and  acceSvsi]:)le  ;  in  Germany, 
where  an  admirably-organized  civil  service  cultivates  and 
develops  statecraft  with  unusual  success  ;  in  England,  where 
many  persons  of  wealth  and  leisure  seek  to  enter  the  polit- 
ical arena,  while  burning  questions  touch  the  interests  of  all 
classes  and  make  men  eager  observers  of  the  combatants,  the 
total  quantity  of  talent  devoted  to  parliamentary  or  admm- 
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istrative  work  has  been  larger,  relatively  to  the  population,  iJian 
in  America,  where  much  of  the  liest  ability,  both  for  thought  and 
for  action,  for  plaiuung  and  for  executiog,  rushes  into  a  field 
which  is  comparatively  narrow  in  Europe,  the  business  of  devel- 
oping the  material  resources  of  the  tountry. 

Another  is  that  the  methods  sind  habits  of  Congress,  anil 
indeed  of  jjoiitical  life  generally,  give  fewer  opjjortiinities  for 
personal  distinction,  fewer  modes  in  which  a  man  may  cDuimend 
himself  to  hia  countrymen  by  eminent  capacity  in  thought,  in 
Hpeech,  or  in  administration,  than  is  the  case  in  the  free  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  This  i»  a  point  to  Ije  explaine<l  in  later  chapteia. 
I  note  here  in  jtasaing  what  will  there  be  dwelt  on. 

A  third  reason  is  ^at  eminent  men  make  more  enemies,  M 
give  those  cni'mies  more  assaiiable  points,  than  obscure  men  da' 
They  are  therefore  in  so  far  less  desirable  candidates.  It 
true  that  the  eminent  man  has  aiso  made  more  friends,  that  Ul 
name  is  mort^  widely  known,  anri  !na\'  be  greettMi  with  louder 
cheers.  Other  things  l>eing  equal,  the  famous  man  is  prefer- 
able. But  otiier  things  never  are  equal.  The  famous  man  has 
probably  attacked  some  leaders  in  his  o\vn  party,  has  supplanted 
others,  has  expressed  his  dislike  to  the  crotchet  of  some  active 
section,  has  perhaps  conmiitted  errors  which  are  capable  of 
being  magnified  into  offences.  No  man  stands  long  before  the 
public  and  Ijears  a  part  in  great  affairs  without  giving  openings 
to  censorious  criticism.  Fiercer  far  than  the  Ught  which  beats 
upon  a  throne  is  the  light  which  beats  upon  a  presidential  can- 
(hrliite,  searching  out  all  the  recesses  of  his  past  life.  Hence, 
when  the  choice  lies  lietwi^n  a  brilliant  man  and  a  safe  man, 
the  safe  man  is  preferreti.  Party  feeling,  strong  enough  to  carry 
in  on  its  back  a  man  without  conspicuous  positive  merits,  is 
not  always  strong  enough  to  procure  forgiveness  for  a  man 
mth  positive  faults. 

A  European  finds  that  this  phenomenon  needs  in  its  turn  to 
be  explained,  for  in  the  free  countries  of  Europe  brilliancy,  be 
it  eloquence  in  speech,  or  some  striking  achievement  in  war  or 
administration,  or  the  power  through  wliiifever  means  of  some- 
how impressing  the  popidsir  imagination,  is  what  makes  a  leader 
triumphant.  Why  should  it  Ix- otherwise  in  America?  Because 
in  America  party  loyalty  and  party  organization  have  been 
hitherto  so  i>erfect  that  anj'  one  jjut  forward  by  the  party  will 
get  the  fuU  party  vote  if  his  character  is  good  and  his  "  record," 
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as  they  call  it,  unstuned.  The  safe  candidate  may  not  draw 
in  quite  so  many  votes  from  the  moderate  men  of  the  other 
side  as  the  brilliant  one  would,  but  he  will  not  lose  nearly  bo 
many  from  his  own  ranks.  Even  those  who  admit  his  mediocrity 
will  vote  strwght  when  the  moment  for  voting  comes.  Betddes, 
the  ordinary  American  voter  does  not  object  to  mediocrity. 
He  has  a  lower  conception  of  the  qualities  requisite  to  make  a 
statesman  than  those  who  direct  public  opinion  in  Europe  have. 
He  likes  his  candidate  to  be  sensible,  vigorous,  and,  above  all, 
what  he  calls  "magnetic,"  and  does  not  value,  because  he  sees 
no  need  for,  originality  or  profundity,  a  fine  culture  or  a  wide 
knowledge.  Candidates  are  selected  to  be  run  for  nomination 
by  knots  of  persons  who,  however  expert  as  party  tacticians,  are 
usually  commonplace  men  ;  and  the  choice  between  those  selected 
for  nomination  is  made  by  a  very  lai^e  body,  an  assembly  of 
nearly  a  thousand  delegates  from  the  local  party  organizations 
over  the  country,  who  are  certainly  no  better  than  ordinary 
citisena.  How  this  process  works  will  be  seen  more  fully  when 
I  come  to  speak  of  those  Nominating  Conventions  which  are 
so  notable  a  feature  in  American  politics. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  merits  of  a  President 
are  one  thing  and  those  of  a  candidate  another  thing.  An 
eminent  American  is  reported  to  have  said  to  friends  who 
wished  to  put  him  forward,  "  Gentlemen,  let  there  be  no  mistake. 
I  should  make  a  good  President,  but  a  very  bad  candidate," 
Now  to  a  party  it  is  more  important  that  its  nominee  should 
be  a  good  candidate  than  that  he  should  turn  out  a  good  Presi- 
dent. A  nearer  danger  is  a  greater  danger.  As  Saladin  says 
in  The  Talisman,  "A  wild  cat  in  a  chamber  is  more  dangerous 
than  a  lion  in  a  distant  desert."  It  will  be  a  misfortune  to  the 
party,  as  well  as  to  the  country,  if  the  candidate  elected  should 
prove  a  bad  President.  But  it  is  a  greater  misfortune  to  the 
party  that  it  should  be  beaten  in  the  impending  election,  for 
the  evil  of  losing  national  patronage  will  have  come  four  years 
sooner.  "B"  (so  reason  the  leaders),  "who  is  one  of  our  possible 
candidates,  may  Iw  an  abler  man  than  A,  who  is  the  other.  But 
we  have  a  better  chance  of  winning  with  A  than  with  B,  while  X, 
the  candidate  of  our  opponents,  is  anyhow  no  better  than  A. 
We  must  therefore  run  A."  This  rea-soning  is  all  the  more  for- 
cible because  the  previous  career  of  the  possible  candidates  has 
generally  made  it  easier  to  say  who  will  succeed  as  a  c&ndid8i\;& 
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llmll  who  will  Hucw-'ed  as  a  President;  and  liecause  the  wirfr- 
))iilli>r"  wit  li  H  liom  the  clioice  rests  are  better  judges  of  the  former 
<|Utv<(l»H  thiiii  uf  the  Iatt«r. 

Aftur  ull,  tiio,  a  President  need  not  be  a  man  of  brilliaDt 
liil<i<llt>(-tuiU  Kif's.  His  main  duties  are  to  be  prompt  and  firm 
111  winiriiiK  t.li<'  due  execution  of  the  laws  and  maintaining  the 
(lul'lio  iH'iii't',  I'lin-ful  and  upright  in  tiie  choice  of  the  executive 
iillii'iulx  of  tin'  c-ountrj'.  Eloquence,  ivhose  value  is  apt  to  be 
Dvuniilfdiiiall  free  countries,  imagination,  profundity  of  thought 
ur  I'xlnit  uf  knowledge,  are  all  in  so  far  a  gain  to  him  that  they 
iiiiiki'  liiiii  "a  bigger  man,"  and  help  liira  to  gain  over  the  natiou 
an  iulluerii.'e  which,  if  he  be  a  true  patriot,  he  may  use  for  iU 
KikhI.  But  they  are  not  necessary  for  the  due  discharge  in 
(irdiniiry  times  of  the  duties  of  his  pwst.  Four-fifths  of  his  work 
in  t!u'  same  in  kind  as  that  which  devolves  on  the  chiurman 
uf  a  commercial  company  or  the  manager  of  a  railway,  the  work 
of  choosing  good  subordinates,  seeing  that  fliey  attend  to  their 
biiniiK^srt,  and  taking  a  sound  practical  view  of  such  administra- 
tive <|U(;stions  as  retiuirc  his  decision.  Firmness,  common  sease, 
and  most  of  all,  iionesty,  an  honesty  above  all  suspicion  of  per- 
Monal  int«rest,  are  the  qualities  which  the  country  chiefly  needs 
ill  its  first  magistrate. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  personal  merits.  But  in 
th<;  selection  of  a  can<lidate  many  considerations  have  to 
be  regarded  besides  the  personal  merits,  whether  of  a 
candidate,  or  of  a  possible  President.  The  chief  of  these 
considerations  is  the  amount  of  support  which  can  be  se- 
cured from  different  States  or  from  different  "sections"  of  the 
Union,  a  term  l)y  which  the  Americans  denote  groups  of  States 
with  a  i>road  community  of  interest.  State  fechng  and  sectional 
fc^'ling  are  powerful  factors  in  a  presi<(entiai  election.  The 
Middle  West  an<(  Northwest,  including  tiie  States  from  Ohio  to 
Montana,  is  now  the  most  populous  section  of  the  Union,  and 
tlicrefon;  counts  for  most  in  an  eU-ction.  It  naturally  con- 
Cf^ives  that  its  interests  will  Iw  best  protected  by  one  who 
knows  them  from  birth  and  residence.  Hence  prima  facte  a 
man  from  that  section  makes  the  best  candidat^t.  A  lai^ 
State  easts  a  hea\'ier  vote  in  the  election ;  and  every  State  is 
of  course  more  likely  to  Ite  carrie<l  by  one  of  its  oivn  children 
than  by  a  stranger,  Ijccause  his  fellow-citizens,  while  they 
feel  honoured  by   the  choice,  gain  also  a  substantial  advan- 
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tagc,  having  a  better  prospect  of  such  favours  as  the  ad- 
ministration can  bestow.  Hence,  ccderis  paribus,  a  man  from  a 
large  State  is  preferable  as  a  candidate.  The  problem  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  some  States  are  already  safe  for 
one  or  other  party,  while  others  are  doubtful.  The  North- 
western and  New  England  States  are  most  of  them  likely  to  go 
Republican :  while  nearly  all  of  the  Southern  States  have, 
since  1877,  been  pretty  certain  to  go  Democratic.  Cceteris 
paribus,  a  candidate  from  a  doubtful  State,  such  as  New 
York  and  Indiana  have  usually  been,  is  to  be  preferred. 

Other  minor  disquaUfying  circumstances  require  less  expla- 
nation. A  Roman  CathoUc,  or  an  avowed  disbeliever  in  Chris- 
tianity, would  be  an  undesirable  candidate.  Since  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  any  one  who  fought,  especially  if  he  fought  with 
distinction,  in  the  Northern  army,  has  enjoyed  great  advantages, 
for  the  soldiers  of  that  army,  still  numerous,  rally  to  his  name. 
The  two  elections  of  General  Grant,  who  knew  nothing  of 
politics,  and  the  fact  that  his  influence  survived  the  faults 
of  his  long  administration,  are  evidence  of  the  weight  of  this 
consideration. 

Long  ago  on  a  railway  journey  in  the  Far  West  I  fell  in  with 
two  newspaper  men  from  the  State  of  Indiana,  who  were  taking 
their  holiday.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  next  presi- 
dential election.  They  spoke  hopefully  of  the  chance  for 
nomination  by  their  party  of  an  Indiana  man,  a  comparatively 
obscure  person,  whose  name  I  had  never  heard.  I  expressed 
some  surprise  that  he  should  be  thought  of.  They  observed 
that  he  had  done  well  in  State  politics,  that  there  was  nothing 
against  him,  that  Indiana  would  work  for  him.  **But,"  I  re- 
joined, "ought  you  not  to  have  a  man  of  more  commanding 
character?  There  is  Senator  A.  Everybody  tells  me  that  he 
is  the  shrewdest  and  most  experienced  man  in  your  party,  and 
that  he  has  a  perfectly  clean  record.  AVhy  not  run  him?'' 
"Why,  yes,"  they  ans^^^red,  "that  is  all  true.  But  you  see 
he  comes  from  a  small  State,  and  we  have  got  that  State  already. 
Besides,  he  wasn't  in  the  war.  Our  man  was.  Indiana's  vote 
is  worth  having,  and  if  our  man  is  run,  we  can  carry  Indiana." 

"Surely  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  neither  yet  bread  to  the  Avise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of 
understanding,  nor  yet  favour  to  men  of  skill,   but  time  and 
chance  happeneth  to  them  all." 
a 
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These  secomlary  considerations  do  not  always  prevail.  In- 
tellectual al>ilily  and  strength  of  character  must  influence  the 
choice  of  a  candidate.  When  a  man  tiaa  once  impressed  him- 
self on  the  nation  by  force,  courage,  and  rectitude,  the  inBuencs 
of  these  qualities  may  be  decisive.  They  naturally  count  for 
most  when  fiuics  are  critical.  Reformers  declare  that  their 
weight  will  go  on  increasing  as  the  disgust  of  good  citizens 
with  the  methods  of  professional  poiiticiana  increa.scs.  But 
for  many  generations  past  it  is  not  the  greatest  men  in  the  Rom^i 
Church  that  have  be«i  chosen  Popes,  nor  tlie  moat  brilliant  men 
in  the  Anglican  Church  that  have  been  appointed  ArchbishopB 
of  Canterbury. 

Although  several  Presidenta  have  survived  their  departure 
from  office  by  many  years,  only  one,  John  Quincy  Adams,  played 
a  part  in  politics  after  quitting  the  White  House.'  It  may  be 
that  the  fx- President  has  not  been  a  great  leader  before  his 
accession  to  office ;  it  may  be  that  he  does  not  care  to  exert 
himiielf  after  he  has  held  and  droi>ped  the  great  prize,  and  found 
{as  most  have  found)  how  little  of  a  prize  it  is.  Something, 
however,  must  also  be  ascribe<l  to  other  features  of  the  political 
system  of  the  country.  It  is  often  hanl  to  find  a  vacancy  in  the 
representation  of  a  given  State  through  which  to  re-enter  Con- 
gress ;  it  is  disagreeaiile  to  recur  to  the  arts  by  which  seats  are 
secured.  Past  greatness  is  rather  an  encumbrance  than  a  help 
to  resuming  a  political  career.  Exalted  jKJWer,  on  which  the 
unsleeping  eye  of  hostile  critics  was  fixed,  has  probably  disclosed 
all  a  President's  weaknesses,  and  has  cither  forced  him  to  make 
enemies  by  disobliging  adherents,  or  exposed  him  to  censure  for 
subservience  to  party  interests.  He  is  regarded  as  having  had 
his  day  ;  he  belongs  already  to  the  past,  and  unless,  like  Grant, 
he  is  endeared  to  the  people  by  the  memory  of  some  splendid 
s<;rvice,  or  is  available  to  his  party  as  a  possible  candidate  for  a 
further  term  of  office,  he  may  sink  into  the  crowd  or  avoid  neglect 
by  retirement.  Possibly  he  may  deserve  to  be  forgotten ;  but 
more  frequently  he  is  a  man  of  sufficient  ability  and  character 
to  make  the  experience  he  has  gained  valuable  to  the  country, 
could  it  be  retained  in  a  place  where  he  might  turn  it  to  account. 

1  J.  Q.  A<lams  «-as  d.-rtrd  lo  thp  Hoviw  nf  Rpprospntnlives  within  thwe 
years  from  Jiie  pn'sidoncy.  and  thrrc  lioramp  for  aovrntpi'ii  years  tho  feorloas 
anii  fonnidablc  ikdvcM-atc  uS  what  niuy  bo  called  the  ualioual  theory  of  the 
{Constitution  against  the  aluvcholUera. 
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They  managed  things  better  at  Rome,  gathering  into  their 
Senate  all  the  fame  and  experience,  all  the  wisdom  and  skill,  of 
those  who  had  ruled  and  fought  as  consuls  and  prtetors  at  home 
and  abroad. 

We  may  now  answer  the  question  from  which  we  started. 
Great  men  have  not  often  been  chosen  Presidents,  first  because 
great  men  are  rare  in  politics  ;  secondly,  because  the  method  of 
choice  may  not  bring  them  to  the  top  ;  thirdly,  because  they  are 
not,  in  quiet  times,  absolutely  needed.  Let  us  close  by  observing 
that  the  Presidents,  regarded  historically,  fail  into  three  periods, 
the  second  inferior  to  the  first,  the  third  rather  better  than  the 
second. 

Down  till  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  1828,  all  the 
Presidents  had  been  statesmen  in  the  European  sense  of  the 
word,  men  of  education,  of  administrative  experience,  of  a  cer- 
tain largeness  of  view  and  dignity  of  character.  All  except  the 
first  two  had  served  in  the  great  office  of  secretary  of  state  ;  all 
were  known  to  the  nation  from  the  part  they  ha<l  played.  In 
the  second  period,  from  Jackson  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  in  1861,  the  President.s  were  either  mere  politicians,  such  as 
Van  Burcn,  Polk,  or  Buchanan,  or  else  successful  soldiers,'  such  as 
Harrison  or  Taylor,  whom  their  party  found  usi-ful  as  figure- 
heads. They  were  intellectual  pigmic-s  beside  the  real  loaders 
of  that  generation  —  t'lay,  Calhoun,  and  \Vel>sfer.  A  new 
scries  begins  with  Lincoln  in  1861.  Ho  and  Cioneral  Grant,  his 
successor,  who  cover  sixteen  years  Ijotween  them,  lielong  fo  tlie 
history  of  the  world.  Even  the  less  distinguislie<l  Presidents 
of  this  period  contrast  favourably  with  the  Polks  and  Pierces  of 
the  days  before  tlie  war,  if  they  are  not,  like  the  early  Presi- 
dents, the  first  men  of  the  country.  If  we  compari;  the  twenty 
Presidents  who  were  elected  to  office  iKttween  1789  and 
1900  with  the  twenty  English  prime  ministers  of  the  same 
period,  there  are  but  six  of  the  latter,  and  at  least  eight  of  the 
former  whom  history  calls  personally  insignificant,  while  onh' 
Wa.'shington,  Jefferson,  Lin('oin,  and  Grant  can  <'laim  to  IxiIouk 
to  a  front  rank  represented  in  the  EnRlish  list  by  sevt^n  or  possibly 
eight  names,*    It  would  soom  that  the  natural  selection  of  the 

'  Jackson  himwK  was  somi-thing  of  Iwth  imlitician  ami  «.)liHcr,  a  BtronR 

'  The  American  avcraRe  woulil  be  further  Imvcrcrt  wiTf  we  t.i  rc-.-kin  \n  t.hc 
(out  Vioo-Pre»ideiit8  who.  down  to  1900,  liuccceded  on  the  Uualh  o(  Ibc  Picw^ 
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English  parliamentary  system,  even  as  modified  by  the  aris- 
tocratic habits  of  that  country,  had  more  tendency  to  brii^  the 
highest  pfts  to  tiie  highest  place  than  the  more  artificial  aelectjoo 

of  America. 


dent.  Yet  the  English  syBtMO  dace  not  alwuya  sooure  n; 
Addington,  Porccvui.  nnd  Lord  Godorioh  are  no  b«tler  I 
which  ie  sufine  litlli!  enough. 


« 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  CABINET 

There  is  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  no  such 
thing  as  a  Cabinet  in  the  English  sense  of  the  term.  But  I 
use  the  term,  not  only  because  it  is  current  in  America  to  de- 
scribe the  chief  ministers  of  the  President,  but  also  because  it 
calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  difference  which  exists  between 
the  great  officers  of  State  in  America  and  the  similar  officers  in 
the  free  countries  of  Europe. 

Almost  the  only  reference  in  the  Constitution  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  President  is  that  contained  in  the  power  given  him 
to  '^  require  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in 
each  of  the  executive  departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices.'*  All  these  departments 
have  been  created  by  Acts  of  (^ongress.  Washington  began 
in  1789  with  four  only,  at  the  head  of  w^hom  were  the  following 
four  officials :  — 

Secretary  of  State. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Secretary  of  War. 
Attorney-General. 

In  1798  there  was  added  a  St^cretary  of  the  Navy,  in  1829  a 
Postmaster-General,^  in  18^i9  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
1888  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  in  1903  a  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labour. 

These  nine  now  make  up  what  is  called  the  Cabinet.^  Each 
receives   a  salary  of   $12,000  (£2400).     xMl  an;  appointed  by 

^  The  postmaster-general  had  been  previously  deemed  a  subordinate  in  the 
Treasury  department,  although  the  office  was  organized  by  Act  of  Congress  in 
1794  ;  he  has  been  held  to  belong  to  the  cabinet  since  Jackson  in  1829  in\nted 
him  to  cabinet  meetings. 

*  There  is  also  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  l;irg(;  powers  over 
railways,  created  in  Febniary  1SS7  by  Act  of  Congress  ;  and  a  Civil  Service 
Commission  created  in  1883.  The  Fisheries  Commission,  the  Census,  the  Coast 
Survey  and  Immigration  belong  to  thr  Dej^artment  of  Commerce  and  Labo^*^ 
Kdur'ation  t4)  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

sr, 
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the  President,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Senate  (which  is 
practically  never  refused),  and  may  be  rt^moved  by  the  Presi- 
dent alone.  Nothing  marks  tbeni  off  from  any  other  offici&is 
who  might  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  department,  except  that 
they  are  summoned  by  the  President  to  hia  private  council. 

None  of  them  can  vote  in  Congress,  Art.  xi.  5  6  of  the  Con- 
stitution providing, that  "no  person  holding  any  office  under 
the  United  Stat.es  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House  during 
his  continuance  in  office." 

This  restriction  was  intended  to  prevent  the  President  not 
merely  from  winning  over  individual  members  of  Congress  hy 
the  allurements  of  office,  but  also  from  making  his  ministeis 
agents  in  corrupting  or  unduly  infiueneing  the  representative 
of  the  people,  &a  George  III.  and  his  ministers  corrupted  the 
English  Parliament.  There  in  u  passage  in  the  Federalist 
(L'.'ttcr  xl.i  which  speaks  of  "  Great  Britain,  where  so  great  a 
proportion  of  the  members  arc  elected  by  so  small  a  propor- 
tion of  the  people,  where  the  electors  are  so  corrupted  by  the 
representatives,  and  the  representatives  so  corrupted  by  the 
Crown."  The  Fathers  of  tlie  Constitution  were  so  resolved  to 
avert  this  latter  form  of  corruption  that  tlu-y  included  in  their 
instrument  the  provision  ju,st  mentioned.  Its  wisdom  has 
sometimes  been  questional.  But  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that 
the  Constitution  contains  nothing  to  prevent  ministers  from 
b<'ing  present  in  either  House  of  Congress  and  addressing  it,'  as 
the  ministers  of  the  King  of  Italy  or  of  the  Frencli  President 
may  <lo  in  cither  chmnbcr  of  Italy  or  France."  It  is  absolut*'ly 
silent  on  the  subject  <»f  coinmimi cations  between  officials  (other 
tiian  the  President)  and  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  President  has  the  amjilest  range  of  choice  for  his  min- 
isters.    He  usually  forms  an  entirely  new   cabinet  when  he 

1  In  Fohniary  ISSl  a  rommitlnc  of  pieht  senator*  iinanimoualy  rpported  in 
favour  of  a  plan  to  (tivc  si-ats  (of  courso  wilhmit  the  riitht  to  *-ofe)  in  both 
IIoiisi's  of  (■()n(!ros,s  to  I'.ihinpt  ministTs,  tlic'y  to  altcn'l  on  nUirnate  days  in 
the  Scnatn  and  in  the  Hoiikd.  The  CominittiH'  rerommondiKl  that  the  nectssai?- 
modi fixation  iii  the  nilt»  nhoiild  bv  made.  sdilinK  (hat  they  had  no  doubt  of 
the  constitutionalily  of  the  proposal.  Nothing  haw  wi  far  been  done  to  cany 
out  Ihi^  ri'|«in,  Omnrpsfl  'I'Ws  not  like  the  idra.  yi>t  the  advnntagoa  to  Con- 
gn'ss  itaelf  are  ol)viou3,  for  it  would  aeeure  opportiiTutiea  of  questioning 
miiiisterH.  In  Switzerland  the  Fnlerid  ('oundlll^n  habitually  appear  and  apeak 
ill  lioth  HniiseH.  althougli  memtfera  of  neither. 

'The  Italian  minist^'rH  usually  are  memberH  of  one  or  other  House.  Ctf 
eoursf  they  vatc  only  iu  the  House  to  w\iirti  iWy  \w\\t  \iPM\  thoHon. 
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enters  office,  even  if  he  belongs  to  the  same  party  as  his  pred- 
ecessor. He  can  and  sometimes  does  take  men  who  not  only 
have  never  sat  in  Congress,  but  have  not  figured  in  politics 
at  all,  who  may  never  have  sat  in  a  State  legislature  nor  held 
the  humblest  office.^  Generally,  of  course,  the  persons  chosen 
have  already  made  for  themselves  a  position  of  at  least  local 
importance.  Often  they  are  those  to  whom  the  new  Presi- 
dent owes  his  election,  or  to  whose  influence  with  the  party 
he  looks  for  support  in  his  policy.  Sometimes  they  have 
been  his  most  prominent  competitors  for  the  party  nomina- 
tions. Thus  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1860  appointed  Mr.  Seward  and 
Mr.  Chase  to  be  his  secretary  of  state  and  secretary  of  the 
treasury  respectively,  they  being  the  two  men  who  had  come 
next  after  him  in  the  selection  by  the  Republican  party  of  a 
presidential  candidate. 

The  most  dignified  place  in  the  cabinet  is  that  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  It  is  the  great  prize  often  bestowed  on  the  man 
to  whom  the  President  is  chiefly  indebted  for  his  election,  or 
at  any  rate  on  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party.  In  early  days, 
it  was  regarded  as  the  stepping-stone  to  the  presidency.  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  Monroe,  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  Van  Buren,  had  all 
served  as  secretaries  to  preceding  presidents.  The  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  is  the  chief  duty  of  the  State  department :  its 
head  has  therefore  a  larger  stage  to  play  on  than  any  other  minis- 
ter, and  more  chances  of  fame.  His  personal  importance  is  all 
the  greater  because  the  President  is  usually  so  much  absorbed 
by  questions  of  patronage  as  to  be  forced  to  leave  the  secretary 
to  his  own  devices.  Hence  the  foreign  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  practically  that  of  the  secretary,  except  so  far  as  the 
latter  is  controlled  by  the  Senate.  The  State  department  has 
also  the  charge  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States,  keeps 
the  archives,  publishes  the  statutes,  and  of  course  instructs 
and  controls  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services.  It  has  some- 
times been  said  of  a  President  that  he  is  ruled,  or  as  the  Ameri- 
cans express  it,  "run,"  by  his  secretary;  but  this  happens 
only  when  the  secretary  is  the  stronger  man,  and  in  the  same 
way  it  has  been  said  of  Presidents  before  now  that  they  were, 
Uke  sultans,  ruled  by  their  wives,  or  by  their  boon  companions. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  minister  of  finance.     His 

*  Only  two  members  of  Mr.  Harrison's  cabinet,  formed  in  1889,  andonly^^ 
of  Mr.  Taft's  cabinet,  ionned  in  1909,  had  evvs  sat  in  Congress, 
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function  was  of  tbe  utmost  importancf  at  the  beginning  of  the 
govermnent,  whtu  a  national  systtin  of  Gnance  had  to  be  built 
up  and  the  Ft'dtrai  Gtivt-mment  rescued  from  its  grave  embar- 
rassments. Hamilton,  who  then  held  the  office,  cffei^ted  both ; 
and  the  work  of  Gallatin,  who  served  under  Jefferson,  was 
scarcely  less  imjxirtant.  During  the  War  of  Secession,  it  be- 
came again  powerful,  owing  lo  the  enormous  loans  contractfd 
and  the  quantities  of  paper  money  issued,  and  it  remains  so 
now,  Iwcause  it  has  the  managejneat  (so  far  as  Congress  per- 
mits) of  the  curri'ncy  and  the  national  debt.  The  secret&rj- 
has,  however,  l)y  no  means  the  same  range  of  action  as  a  finance 
rainistLT  in  European,  countries,  for  as  he  is  excluded  from 
Congress,  although  he  regularly  reports  to  it,  he  has  nothing 
dirMTtly  to  do  with  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  very  Utile  with 
the  appropriation  of  revenue  to  the  various  burdens  of  the 
State.  I 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  far  from  being  the  omni- 
present power  which  a  minister  of  the  interior  is  in  France  or 
Italy,  or  even  a  Homi-  Si-cretary  in  England,  since  nearly  all  the 
functions  which  these  officials  discharge  belong  in  America  to 
tht;  State  governments  or  to  the  organs  of  local  government. 
He  is  cliiefly  occupied  in  tlie  management  of  the  pubhc  lands, 
still  of  immense  value,  despite  the  lavish  grants  made  to  rail- 
way companies,  and  with  the  conduct  of  In<Uan  affairs,  a  trouble- 
some and  unsatisfactory  department,  which  was  long  a  reproach 
to  th(;  United  Stat"s,  and  may  from  time  to  time  again  become  so, 
till  the  In<lians  themselves  disajipear  or  have  been  civilized. 
Patents  and  pensions,  (he  latter  a  source  of  great  expense  and 
abuse,  also  belong  to  his  province,  as  do  the  meteorological  office, 
the  geological  survey,  and  the  reclamation  office. 

The  duties  of  the  Seeretari<'9  of  War,  of  the  Navy,'  of  Agri- 
culture, of  Commerce  and  Labour,  and  of  the  Postmaster-Cen- 
erat  maybe  gathereil  from  their  names.  But  the  Attorney-General 
is  sufficiently  different  from  his  English  prototype  to  nei-d  a  word 
of  explanation.  He  is  not  oiUy  public  prose<'utor  and  standing 
counsel  for  the  United  Stati's,  but  sdso  to  some  extent  what  is 
called  on  the  European  continent  a  minister  of  justice.     He  has 
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L  general  oversight  —  it  can  hardly  be  described  as  a  control  — 
)f  the  Federal  judicial  departments,  and  especially  of  the  prose- 
cuting oflBicers  called  district  attorneys,  and  executive  court  offi- 
cers, called  United  States  marshals.  He  is  the  legal  adviser 
)f  the  President  in  those  delicate  questions,  necessarily  fre- 
juent  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
irise  as  to  the  limits  of  the  executive  power  and  the  relations 
)f  Federal  to.  State  authority,  and  generally  in  all  legal  mat- 
ers. His  opinions  are  frequently  published  officially,  as  a 
ustification  of  the  President's  conduct,  and  an  indication  of 
he  view  which  the  executive  takes  of  its  legal  position  and 
luties  in  a  pending  matter.^  Some  of  them  have  indeed  a 
juasi-judicial  authority,  for  when  a  department  requests  his 
opinion  on  a  question  of  law,  as  for  instance,  regarding  the  inter- 
)retation  of  a  statute,  that  opinion  is  deemed  authoritative  for 
he  officials,  although,  of  course,  a  judgment  of  a  Federal  Court 
v-ould  upset  it.  His  power  to  institute  or  abstain  from  institut- 
ng  prosecutions  under  Federal  Acts  is  also  a  function  of  much 
Qoment.  The  attorney-general  is  always  a  lawyer  of  eminence, 
hough  not  necessarily  in  the  front  rank  of  the  profession,  for 
)olitical  considerations  have  much  to  do  with  determining  the 
^resident's  choice.^ 

The  creation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labour  was 
in  evidence  of  that  extension  of  the  functions  of  government 
nto  new  fields  which  is  no  less  remarkable  in  the  United  States 
han  it  is  in  Europe.  Among  its  duties  are  the  supervision  of 
orporations  (other  than  railroads),  doing  interstate  business, 
ighthouses,  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  merchant  shipping, 
he  census,  trade  and  labour  statistics,  and  the  administration 
»f  the  inunigration  laws. 

It  will  be  observed  that  from  this  list  of  ministerial  offices 
everal  are  wanting  which  exist  in  Europe.  Thus  there  is  no 
linister  of  education,  l^ecause  that  department  of  l)usiness 
K'longs  to  the  several  States ;  ^    no  minister  of  piil)Iic  worship, 


'  Another  variance  from  the  practioe  of  Engliind,  whore  the  opinions  of  the 
iw  officers  of  the  Crown  are  always  treated  as  confidential. 

'  The  Solicitor-General  is  a  sort  of  assistant  to  the  attorney,  and  not  (as  in 
Ingland)  a  colleague. 

3  There  was  established  by  Acts  of  isr>7  and  ISGO  a  Bureau  of  E 
ttachwl  to  the  department  of  the  Interior,  but  its  function  is  only 
nd  diffuse  information  on  educational  subjects.     This  it  does  with 
nd  success. 


lot  (as  in 
ducation,  I 
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because  the  Uiiit«i  States  Govemmpiit  has  notliing  to  do  witii 
any  particular  form  of  religion  ;  uo  minister  of  public  works,  be- 
cause grants  made  for  this  purpose  come  direct  from  Congreat 
without  the  intervention  of  the  executive,  and  are  applied  at 
CJongresH  difRCts.'  Neither  was  there,  till  the  Philippine  Isle? 
and  Puerto  Rico  were  acquired,  any  Colonial  Office.  Since  thai 
date  (1899)  n  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  has  been  established, 
and  placed  under  the  War  department,  to  take  cbargi>  of  thi-se 
ditpendencies.  Much  of  the  work  which  in  Europe  would 
devolve  on  members  of  the  administration  falls  in  America  to 
committees  of  Congress,  especially  to  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  This  happens  particularly  as  n^anJd 
taxation,  public  works,  and  the  management  of  the  Territoriea, 
for  each  of  which  matters  there  exists  a  committee  in  both 
Houses.  Some  controversy  has  arisea  in  Washington  regarding 
the  rpKpf.'clive  precedence  of  Cabinet  Ministers  and  of  SenatorE. 
The  puint  is  naturally  of  more  importance  as  regards  the  wives 
of  the  claimants  than  as  regards  the  claimants  themselves. 

The  respective  positions  of  the  President  and  his  ministers 
are,  as  has  been  already  explained,  the  reverse  of  those  which 
exist  in  th(^  constitutional  monarchies  of  Europe.  There  the 
sovereign  is  irresponsilih-  and  the  minister  responsible  for  the 
acts  which  he  docs  in  the  sovereign's  name.  In  America 
the  President  is  responsible  because  the  minister  is  nothing 
more  than  his  servant,  bound  to  obey  him,  and  independent 
of  Congress.  The  minister's  acts  are  therefore  legally  the 
acts  of  the  President.  Nevertheless  the  minister  is  also  re- 
sponsible and  liable  to  impeachment  for  offences  committed 
in  the  discharge  of  his  dutii^s.  The  question  whether  he  is, 
as  in  England,  impeachable  for  giving  bad  advice  to  the  head 
of  the  State  has  nev<;r  arisen,  but  upon  the  general  theory  of 
the  Constitution  it  would  rather  seem  that  he  is  not,  unless  of 
course  his  bad  counsel  should  amount  to  a  conspiracy  with  the 
President  to  commit  an  impeachable  offence.  In  France  the 
responsibility  of  the  President's  ministers  does  not  in  theory 

1  MoQpy  voted  for  rivnr  and  harbour  improvements  is  voted  in  sums  appro- 
printed  to  Pttfh  parlirular  pipci>  of  work.  The  work  is  supervised  by  office™ 
of  the  EnBiin^T  eoriis  of  tln>  I'nitrd  Sliites  Hrmy,  under  (he  RCncral  directioD 
of  the  War  department.  Pulilif  !iiiildiiie>  arf  eriicled  under  the  direction  of 
an  offieisl  called  the  RUperviKini;  nrehiteet.  who  ia  attnehed  to  the  Trcawy 
department.  The  Weather  bureau  belongs  to  the  Department  of  Agricultun. 
aa  do  the  bureau  ot  ehemistry  and  the  ftdTnin\&tiiit.v>\t  ul  VW.  Puis  Food  laws. 
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exclude  the  responsibility  of  the  President  himself,  although 
practically  it  makes  a  great  difference,  because  he,  like  the  Eng- 
lish Crown,  acts  through  ministers'^  supported  by  a  majority 
in  the  Chamber. 

So  much  for  the  ministers  taken  separately.  It  remains  to 
consider  how  an  American  Administration  works  as  a  whole, 
this  being  in  Europe  the  most  peculiar  and  significant  feature 
of  the  parliamentary  or  so-called  ** cabinet"  system. 

In  America  the  Administration  does  not  work  as  a  whole. 
It  is  not  a  whole.  It  is  a  group  of  persons,  each  individually 
dependent  on  and  answerable  to  the  President,  but  with  no 
joint  policy,  no  collective  responsibility.^ 

When  the  Constitution  was  established,  and  George  Wash- 
ington chosen  first  President  imder  it,  it  was  intended  that  the 
President  should  be  outside  and  above  party,  and  the  method 
of  choosing  him  by  electors  was  contrived  with  this  very  view. 
Washington  belonged  to  no  party,  nor  indeed,  though  diverg- 
ing tendencies  were  already  manifest,  had  parties  yet  begun  to 
exist.  There  was  therefore  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
select  his  ministers  from  all  sections  of  opinion.  As  he  was 
responsible  to  the  nation  and  not  to  a  majority  in  Congress,  he 
was  not  bound  to  choose  persons  who  agreed  with  the  majority 
in  Congress.  As  he,  and  not  the  ministry,  was  responsible  for 
executive  acts  done,  he  had  to  consider,  not  the  opinions  or 
affiliations  of  his  servants,  but  their  capacity  and  integrity  only. 
Washington  chose  as  secretary  of  state  Thomas  Jefferson, 
already  famous  as  the  chief  draftsman  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  as  attorney-general  another  Virginian, 
Edmund  Randolph,  both  men  of  extreme  democratic  leanings, 
disposed  to  restrict  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government 
within  narrow  limits.  For  secretary  of  the  treasury  he  selected 
Alexander  Hamilton  of  New  York,  and  for  secretary  of  war 
Henry  Knox  of  Massachusetts.  Hamilton  was  by  far  the 
ablest  man  among  those  who  soon  came  to  form  the  Federalist 
party,  the  party  which  called  for  a  strong  executive,  and  desired 

*  In  America  people  usually  speak  of  the  President  and  his  ministers  as  the 
"administration,"  not  as  the  "government,"  apparently  because  he  and  they 
are  not  deemed  to  govern  in  the  European  sense.  The  latter  expression  is  not 
very  old  in  England.  Fifty  years  ago  people  usually  said  "the  Ministry" 
when  they  now  say  "the  Government."  In  France  and  Germany  Ministry  is 
the  term  used,  while  Oouvemement  and  Rcgierung  denote  the  executive  qt/a 
executive. 
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to  subordinate  the  States  to  the  central  authority.  He  soon 
bttame  recognized  as  its  Reader.  Knox  was  of  the  same  way 
of  thinkiiin-  Dissensions  presently  arose  between  Jefferson 
and  Hamilton,  ending  in  open  hostility,  but  Washington  i 
tninrd  tlicin  both  as  ministers  till  Jefferson  retired  in  17ftJ 
and  Hamilton  in  1795.  The  second  President,  John  Adani*, 
kept  on  the  miniatera  of  liis  predecessors,  beinR  in  accord  witii 
their  opinions,  for  they  and  he  belonged  to  the  now  full-grown 
Federalist  party.  But  before  he  quitted  office  he  had  quar- 
relled with  most  of  them,  having  taken  important  steps  with- 
out their  knowledge  and  gainst  tJieir  wishes.  Jefferson,  the 
tiurd  Preiiidenl,  was  a  tliorough-going  party  leader,  who  natu- 
rally chose  his  ministers  from  his  own  political  adherents.  As 
all  aiibaequerit  Presidents  have  been  seated  by  one  or  other 
party,  all  have  felt  Iround  to  appoint  a  jjarty  cabinet  tliougb 
not  neceMiirily  one  of  strong  party  men.  Their  party  expects 
it ;  and  tJiry  jjrcfrr  to  be  advis[-d  l)y  peojile  of  their  own  way 
of  thinking. 

So  far,  an  American  cabinet  resemliles  a  British  one.  It  is 
eoniposcd  of  meml>ers  of  one  i>arty,  if  not  of  prominent  party 
leaders.  But  now  mark  the  ilifferences.  The  parliamentary 
system  of  England  and  of  those  countries  which  like  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  the  self-governing  British  colonies,  have  more  or  less 
motlellMl  themselves  upon  England,  rests  on  four  principles. 

The  head  of  the  ex«;utive  is  irresponsible.  Responsibility 
atta«'h('S  to  the  cabinet,  i.e.  to  the  Ixidy  of  ministers  who  ad- 
vise him,  so  that  if  he  errs,  it  is  through  their  fault :  thej-  suffer 
and  he  escapes.  The  ministers  cannot  allege,  as  a  defence 
for  any  act  of  theirs,  the  command  of  the  Crown.  If  the 
Crown  gives  them  an  order  of  which  they  <lisapprove,  tliey  ought 
to  resign. 

The  minister."!  sit  in  the  legislature,  practically  forming  in 
Eneland,  as  has  been  observed  by  Bagelutt,  the  most  aeute 
of  English  constitutional  uTiters.  a  committee  of  the  legislature, 
chosen  by  the  majority  for  the  time  being. 

The  ministers  are  accountable  to  the  le^iislature,  and  must 
resign  office '  as  soon  as  they  lose  its  confidence. 

In  England  nnd  somr  iiUnr  iiamtrira  (-'.o.  ilii-  srlf-cnvrrniriH  British  colo- 
l>they  havp  the  nitci 
"  *     1.  but 
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The  ministers  are  jointly  as  well  as  severally  liable  for  their 
acts :  i,e,  the  blame  of  an  act  done  by  any  of  them  falls 
on  the  whole  cabinet,  unless  one  of  them  chooses  to  take  it 
entirely  on  himself  and  retire  from  oflBice.  Their  responsibility 
is  collective. 

None  of  these  principles  holds  true  in  America.  The  Presi- 
dent is  personally  responsible  for  his  acts,  not  indeed  to  Con- 
gress, but  to  the  people,  by  whom  he  is  chosen.  No  means 
exist  of  enforcing  this  responsibility,  excopt  by  impeachment, 
but  as  his  power  lasts  for  four  years  only,  and  is  much  re- 
stricted, this  is  no  serious  evil.  He  cannot  avoid  responsibility 
by  alleging  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  for  he  need  not  follow 
it,  and  they  are  bound  to  obey  him  or  retire.  The  ministers 
do  not  sit  in  Congress.  They  are  not  accountable  to  it,  but  to 
the  President,  their  master.  It  may  request  their  attendance 
before  a  committee,  as  it  may  require  the  attendance  of  any 
3ther  witness,  but  they  have  no  opportunity  of  expounding  and 
justifying  to  Congress  as  a  whole  their  own,  or  rather  their 
master's,  policy.  Hence  an  adverse  vote  of  Congress  does  not 
affect  their  or  his  position.  If  they  propose  to  take  a  step 
which  requires  money,  and  Congress  refuses  the  requisite  ap- 
propriation, the  step  cannot  be  taken.  But  a  dozen  votes  of 
censure  will  neither  compel  them  to  resign  nor  oblige  the  Presi- 
dent to  pause  in  any  line  of  conduct  which  is  within  his  con- 
stitutional rights.  This,  however  strange  it  may  seem  to  a 
European,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the 
President,  and  by  consequence  his  cabinet,  do  not  derive  their 
authority  from  Congress.  Suppose  (as  befell  in  1878-9)  a 
Republican  President,  with  a  Democratic  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  The  President,  unless  of  course  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  nation  has  changed  its  mind  since  it  elected 
him,  is  morally  bound  to  follow  out  the  policy  which  he  pro- 
fessed as  a  candidate,  and  which  the  majority  of  the  nation 
must  be  held  in  electing  him  to  have  approved.  That  policy 
is,  however,  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  present  majority  of 
Congress.  They  are  right  to  check  him  as  far  as  they  can.  He 
is  right  to  follow  out  his  own  views  and  principles  in  spite 
:)f  them  so  far  as  the  Constitution  and  the  funds  at  his  disposal 
permit.  A  deadlock  may  follow.  But  deadlocks  may  happen 
under  any  system,  except  that  of  an  omnipotent  sovereign,  })e 
he  a  man  or  an  assembly,  the  risk  of  deadlocks  being  indeed  \\ve 
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price  which  a  nation  pays  for  the  safeguard  of  ooostltutJaii^ 
checks. 

In  this  state  of  things  one  cannot  properly  talk  of  the  cabinet 
apart   from   the  President.     An  American   administration  n- 

senihk'5  not  so  much  the  cabinets  of  England  and  France  as  the 
group  of  mini.sters  who  surround  the  Czar  or  the  Sultan,  or  who 
executed  the  liidding  of  a  Roman  emperor  like  Constantine  or 
Justiniiin.  Such  ministers  are  severally  responsible  to  th«r 
master,  and  are  severally  called  in  to  counsel  him,  but  they 
have  not  necessarily  any  relations  with  one  another,  nor  any 
duty  of  collective  action.  So  while  the  PreJiident  commits 
each  department  to  the  minister  whom  the  law  provides,  and 
may  if  he  chooses  leave  it  altogether  to  that  minister,  the  ex- 
ecutive acts  done  are  his  own  acts,  by  which  the  eountrj-  will 
judge  him  ;  and  still  more  is  his  policy  as  a  whole  his  own  policy,  \ 
and  not  the  policy  of  his  ministers  taken  together,'  The  mio*  I 
isters  meet  in  council  (often  twice  every  week  while  CongreeiT 
is  sitting),  but  may  nut  liavf  niiii'h  to  scttlo  when  they  meet,  | 
since  they  have  n<i  parliiiinentary  tactics  to  contrive,  few  bills  | 
to  prepare,  few  problems  of  fon'isin  jjoiicy  to  discuss.  They 
are  not  a  (jovernmciit,  as  Etiropeans  understand  the  term  ;  they 
are  a  group  t»f  heads  of  ilepartments,  whom  the  chief,  thoi^h  he 
usually  consults  them  separately,  often  finds  it  useful  to  bring 
together  in  one  room  for  a  talk  about  politics,  including  appoint- 
ments, or  to  settle  M(»me  administrative  qui'stion  which  lies  on 
the  borderland  Iwtwcvn  the  pnndnces  of  two  ministers,  A 
significant  illustration  of  tlie  ('{mtra^t  between  the  English  and 
American  systems  may  be  foimd  in  the  fact  that  whereas  an 
English  liing  has  never  fsince  (Jikvti  .\nne's  time)  sat  in  his 
own  cabinet,  liecause  if  he  did  he  would  lie  deemed  accoimtahle 
for  its  decisions,  an  American  President  always  does,  l>ecause 
he  is  accountable,  and  really  needs  advice  to  help  him,  not  to 
shield  him." 

The  so-called  cabinet  is  unknown  to  the  statutes  as  well  as 
to  the  Constitulion  of  the  United  States.  So  is  the  English 
caliiriet  unknown  (o  the  law  of  Eiiirliuui.  Hut  then  the  English 
cabinet  is  a  part,  is.  in  fact,  a  commillec,  thouclt  no  doubt 

rabinct,  HlUiimvli  h'-  [■■nrl  tin-  .Initt  of  it  tn  llniii  r,.r  .Titirifin, 

:  Annlli.T  ilhi-'tnitiou  i.f  (In-  ri,i]ti-;i-l  m;iv  \>i-  fiiiiiiil  in  Ih.-  fuot  that  when 
Ihn  head  tif  a  tl.T.artiiii'ut  is  alwiit  from  Washington  the  under  secretary  o( 
the  department  is  oStna  asked  to  repluee  him  in  the  cabinet  eoimcil. 
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uformal  committee,  of  a  body  as  old  as  Parliament  itself,  the 
ry  Council,  or  Curia  Regis.  Of  the  ancient  institutions  of 
^and  which  reappear  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
tes,  the  Privy  Council  is  not  one.'  It  may  have  seemed  to 
Convention  of  1787  to  be  already  obsolete.  Even  in  Eng- 
1  it  was  then  already  a  belated  survival  from  an  earlier  order 
hings,  and  now  it  lives  on  only  in  its  committees,  three  of 
ch,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
icultural  department,  serve  as  branches  of  the  administra- 
i,  one,  the  Judicial  Committee,  is  a  law  court,  and  one,  the 
linet,  is  the  virtual  executive  of  the  nation.'  The  framers 
the  American  Constitution  saw  its  unsuitabihty  to  their 
iitions.  It  was  nominated,  while  with  them  a  council  must 
e  been  elective.  Its  only  effect  would  have  been  to  control 
President,  but  for  domestic  administration  control  appeared 
■cely  needed,  because  the  President  has  only  to  execute  the 
3,  while  in  foreign  affairs  and  appointments  the  Senate  eon- 
3  him  already.  A  third  body,  over  and  above  the  two  Houses 
;^ongress,  was  in  fact  superfluous.  The  Senate  may  appear 
bear  a  resemblance  to  the  English  Privy  Council  of  the 
snteenth  century,  because  it  advises  the  executive  in  certain 
.ters ;  but  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
ig  advised  by  those  whom  you  have  yourself  chosen  and  those 
pm  election  by  others  forces  upon  you.  So  it  happens  that 
relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  President  are  seldom  cordial, 
;h  less  confidential,  even  when  he  and  the  majority  of  the 
ite  belong  to  the  same  party,  because  the  Senate  and  the 
itdent  are  rival  powers  jealous  of  one  another. 

I  privy  council,  however,  appears  in  the  original  Constitution  of  Delanare  ; 
there  were  in  many  States  councils  for  advising  the  Governor.  When 
s  Wilson  was  proposing  that  the  executive  should  cooaiat  of  a  single  person, 
ue  asked  whether  this  pprson  was  to  have  a  council,  and  answered  that  ho 
ed  "to  have  no  council  which  oftenor  serves  to  cover  than  to  prevent  mal- 
.ices."  —  Elliot's  Debaiea,  v.  151,  So  Randolph  arRUed  that  councillors 
d  impair  the  President's  responsibility.  (See  imtt.  Chapter  XLI,) 
The  first  three  of  thcun  are  formal,  the  funclious  being  discharged  by  a 
:  minister,  while  the  Cabinet,  thuugh  eriiii|H)ec(I  '>f  members  of  tjiu  PrivJ 
icil.  is  not  formally  constituted  ai 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE   SENATE 

The  National  Legislature  of  the  United  States,  called  Con- 
greas,  consists  of  two  bodies,  suflBiciently  dissimilar  in  compo- 
sition, powers,  and  character  to  require  a  separate  description. 

The  Senate  consists  of  two  persons  from  each  State,  who  must 
be  inhabitants  of  that  State,  and  at  least  thirty  years  of  age. 
They  are  elected  by  the  legislature  of  their  State  for  six  years, 
and  are  re-eligible.  One-third  retire  every  two  years,  so  that 
the  whole  body  is  renewed  in  a  period  of  six  years,  the  old  mem- 
bers being  thus  at  any  given  moment  twdce  as  numerous  as  the 
new  members  elected  wdthin  the  last  two  years.  As  there  arc 
now  forty-eight  States,  the  number  of  senators,  originally  twenty- 
six,  is  now  ninety-six.  This  great  and  unforeseen  augmentation 
must  be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  the  purposes  for  which 
the  Senate  was  created,  for  some  of  which  a  small  body  is  fitter 
than  a  large  one.  As  there  remain,  after  the  admission  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,^  no  Territories  which  can  Ix^  formed 
into  States,^  the  numl)er  of  senators  will  not  (unless,  indeed, 
existing  States  are  divided,  or  more  than  one  State  created 
out  of  some  of  the  Territori€\s)  rise  beyond  ninety-six.  This 
is  of  course  much  below  the  present  nominal  strength  of  the 
English  House  of  Lords'*  (about  600),  and  below  that  of  the 
French  Senate  (300),  and  the  Prussian  Herrenhaus.  No  senator 
can  hold  any  office  under  the  United  States.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Union  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  Senate,  but  has 
no  vote,  except  a  casting  vote  when  the  numbers  are  equally 
divided.      Failing  him    (if,  for  instance,  he  dies,  or  falls  sick, 

*  An  act  was  passed  in  1910  for  the  admission  of  these  Territories  so  soon  as 
they  should  duly  qualify  by  enacting  proper  constitutions. 

*  I  reckon  in  neither  the  Hawaiian  Islands  nor  Alaska,  because  the  former 
is  hardly  likely  within  the  near  future,  nor  the  latter  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
to  contain  a  civilized  white  poimlation  sueh  as  would  i^ntitle  either  oi  them  to 
be  formed  into  States.     See  Chap.  XCIV..  post. 

^  At  the  accession  of  George  III.  the  House  of  Lords  numbered  only  174 
members. 
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or  succeeds  to  the  presidf-ncy),  the  .Senate  chooses  one  of  its 
number  to  he  piWcient  pro  lempore.  Hits  autbority  in  questions 
of  order  is  very  limited,  the  deeiaion  of  aucii  questions  being 
held  to  belong  to  the  Senate  itscdf.' 

The  functions  of  the  Senate  fall  into  three  classes  —  legb- 
lativc,  executivi',  and  judidal.*  It«  legislative  function  is  to 
pass,  aloiij;  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  bills  which 
become  Acts  <<(  (.'ongress  on  the  assent  of  the  Preadent,  or 
even  mtluuit  his  consent  if  passed  a  second  time  by  a  two- 
tliirds  majority  of  each  House,  after  ho  has  returned  them 
fur  reconsider iilinn.  Ha  executive  functions  are :  —  {a)  To  ap- 
prove or  difiai>prove  the  Priwident's  nominations  of  Federal 
officers,  including  judges,  mirusters  of  state,  and  ambass&dors. 
(b)  To  approve,  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  those  present. 
of  treaties  math.'  by  the  Preiafleut  —  i.e.  if  less  than  two-thirds 
approve,  the  treaty  fails  to  the  ground.  Its  judicial  function 
is  to  sit  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  imiJeachmonts  preferred  by 
tlie  House  of  R('pre.>«'ntative9. 

The  most  conspicuous,  and  what  was  at  one  time  deemed  the 
most  iniportant  feature  of  the  Senate,  is  that  it  represents  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  as  separate  commonwealths,  and  is 
thus  an  essential  part  of  the  Federal  scheme.  Every  Stat«,  be 
it  as  great  as  N(^w  York  or  as  small  as  Delaware,  sends  two 
senators,  no  more  an<l  no  less,'  This  arrangement  was  long 
resisted  by  the  delegates  of  the  larger  States  in  the  Conven- 
tion  of    1787,   and   ultimately  adopted  because  nothing  less 


1  Th<^  powers  nf  tlir  Lord 

rimiicr.ll..r  !i.s  Sjm 

Ai-T  of  th.-  KnatiBh   House  of 

I^ir-la  nro  nmrli  nsrn.wpr  thii 

11  thoHoollWSpml 

■i,-r  ill  till'  Him.HP  of  Conimona. 
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URca  of  Ci.iiKn-iH  ;    t 
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of  the  Constitutiiin  printiil  in  the  Appi'ii.lix. 

'  N(-w  York  is  twin-  ii.t  lunro  iis  S.-othm.i.  niiil  miri-  populous  thun  Scotland 
and  Walurt  laki'n  tonpllier.  DiOiiwan-  is  a  littlo  fuiallvr  than  Norfolk,  with 
alnut  thf!  population  of  H.ilfordsIiiiT.  I(  in  then-fon-  an  if  Bedfnrdahirc  had 
in  on«  Houiio  of  a  British  l.-KiKliiturc  iis  miicli  wfight  as  Scotland  and  Wales 
put  t0gethi;r,  a  stiite  of  things  nut  v.-rj-  oonfortnable  to  democratic  thcorj". 
Nevada  hoH  now  n  population  .■slinialcil  al  a  lit(li>  over  SO.OOO.  but  ja  as  powerful 
in  the  Stnati'  as  New  V,.rk,  This  Stall',  wbirh  larecly  ciwiiilB  at  burnt-out 
minini  cam|w,  li:ia  Ihm'H  n-jdiy  a  sort  of  rotlen  UiroURh  for,  and  is  controllod  by, 
tboilTcat  "silver  men." 
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would  reassure  the  smaller  States,  who  feared  to  be  overborne 
by  the  larger.  It  is  now  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
most  difficult  to  change,  for  "no  State  can  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate  without  its  consent,"  a  consent 
most  unUkely  to  be  given.  There  has  never,  in  point  of  fact, 
been  any  division  of  interests  or  consequent  contests  between 
the  great  States  and  the  small  ones.*  But  the  provision  for 
the  equal  representation  of  all  States  had  the  important  result 
of  making  the  slave-holding  party,  during  the  thirty  years  which 
preceded  the  Civil  War,  eager  to  extend  the  area  of  slavery 
in  order  that  by  creating  new  Slave  States  they  might  maintain 
at  least  an  equality  in  the  Senate,  and  thereby  prevent  any 
legislation  hostile  to  slavery. 

The  plan  of  giving  representatives  to  the  States  as  common- 
wealths has  had  several  useful  results.  It  has  provided  a 
basis  for  the  Senate  unlike  that  on  which  the  other  House  of 
Congress  is  chosen.  Every  nation  which  has  formed  a  legisla- 
ture with  two  houses  has  experienced  the  difficulty  of  devising 
methods  of  choice  sufficiently  different  to  give  a  distinct  char- 
acter to  each  house.  Italy  has  a  Senate  composed  of  persons 
nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  Prussian  House  of  Lords  is 
partly  nominated,  partly  hereditary,  partly  elective.  The 
Spanish  senators  are  partly  hereditary,  partly  official,  partly 
elective.  In  the  Germanic  Empire,  the  Federal  Council  con- 
sists of  delegates  of  the  several  kingdoms  and  principalities. 
France  appoints  her  senators  by  indirect  election.  In  England 
the  non-spiritual  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  now  sit  by 
hereditary  right ;  and  those  who  propose  to  reconstruct  that 
ancient  body  are  at  their  wits'  end  to  discover  some  plan  by 
which  it  may  be  strengthened,  and  made  practically  useful, 
without  such  a  direct  election  as  that  by  which  members  are 
chosen  to  the  House  of  Commons.^  The  American  plan,  which 
is  older  than  any  of  those  in  use  on  the  European  continent, 
is  also  better,  because  it  is  not  only  simple,  but  natural,  i.e. 
groimded  on  and  consonant   with  the   political   conditions  of 

*  Hamilton  perceived  that  this  would  be  so  ;  see  his  remarks  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  Now  York  in  1788.  —  Elliot's  Debates,  j).  213. 

*  Under  a  statute  of  1870.  two  i)ers()ns  (now  four  jxTsons)  may  be  appointed 
by  the  Crown  to  sit  as  Lords  of  Appeal,  with  the  (lijjnity  of  baron  for  life.  The 
Scotch  and  Iriah  peers  enjoy  hereditary  peerages,  but  only  a  certain  number  are 
elected  by  their  fellow  peers  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  latter  for  life,  the 
former  for  each  parliameDt. 
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America.     It  produces  a  body  which  is  both  strong  in  itself  and 
different  in  its  collective  character  from  the  more  popular  House. 

It  also  constitutes,  as  Hamilton  anticipated,  a  link  between 
the  State  Governments  and  the  National  Government.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  latter,  but  its  members  derive  their  title  to  sit  in  it 
from  their  choice  by  State  legislatures.  In  one  respect  this 
connection  is  no  unmixed  benefit,  for  it  has  helped  to  make  the 
national  parties  powerful,  and  their  strife  intense,  in  these 
last-named  bodies.  Every  vote  in  the  Senate  is  so  important 
to  the  great  parties  that  they  are  forced  to  struggle  for  ascen- 
dency in  each  of  the  State  legislatures  by  whom  the  senators 
are  elected.  The  method  of  choice  in  these  bodies  was  formerly 
left  to  be  fixed  by  the  laws  of  each  State,  but  as  this  gave  rise 
to  much  uncertainty  and  intrigue,  a  Federal  statute  was  passed 
in  1866  providing  that  each  House  of  a  State  legislature  shall 
first  vote  separately  for  the  election  of  a  Federal  senator,  and 
that  if  the  choice  of  both  Houses  shall  not  fall  on  the  same 
person,  both  Houses  in  joint  meeting  shall  proceed  to  a  joint 
vote,  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  both  Houses  being 
present  and  voting.  Even  under  this  arrangement,  a  senatorial 
election  often  leads  to  long  and  bitter  struggles ;  the  minority 
endeavouring  to  prevent  a  choice,  and  so  keep  the  seat  vacant. 
Moreover  such  struggles  give  occasion  for  efforts  to  influence 
the  doubtful  members  of  a  legislature  out  of  which  charges  of 
improper  methods  are  apt  to  arise. 

The  method  of  choosing  the  Senate  by  indirect  election  used 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  foreign  critics,  who  found  in  it 
a  sole  and  sufficient  cause  of  the  excellence  of  the  Senate  as  a 
legislative  and  executive  authority.  I  shall  presently  inquire 
whether  the  critics  were  right.  Meantime  it  is  worth  observing 
that  the  election  of  senators  has  in  substance  almost  ceased 
to  be  indirect.  They  are  still  nominally  chosen,  as  imder  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution  they  must  be  chosen,  by  the  State 
legislatures.  The  State  legislature  means,  of  course,  the  party 
for  the  time  dominant,  which  holds  a  party  meeting  (caucus) 
and  decides  on  the  candidate,  who  is  thereupon  elected,  the 
party  going  solid  for  whomsoever  the  majority  has  approved. 
Now  the  determination  of  the  caucus  has  very  often  been 
arranged  beforehand  by  the  party  managers.  Sometimes  when 
a  vacancy  in  a  senatorship  approaches,  the  aspirants  for  it  put 
themselves  before  the  people  of  the  State.     Their  names  are 
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discussed  at  the  State  party  convention  held  for  the  nomination 
of  party  candidates  for  State  offices,  and  a  vote  in  that  conven- 
tion decides  who  shall  be  the  party  nominee  for  the  senatorship. 
This  vote  binds  the  party  within  and  without  the  State  legisla- 
ture, and  at  the  election  of  members  for  the  State  legislature, 
which  immediately  precedes  the  occurrence  of  the  senatorial 
vacancy,  candidates  for  seats  in  that  legislature  are  frequently 
expected  to  declare  for  which  aspirant  to  the  senatorship  they 
will,  if  elected,  give  their  votes.  Sometimes  the  aspirant,  who  is  of 
course  a  leading  State  politician,  goes  on  the  stump  in  the  interest 
of  those  candidates  for  the  legislature  who  are  prepared  to  support 
him,  and  urges  his  own  claims  while  urging  theirs.^  I  do  not  say 
that  things  have,  in  most  States,  gone  so  far  as  to  make  the  choice 
by  the  legislature  of  some  particular  person  as  senator  a  foregone 
conclusion  when  the  legislature  has  been  elected.  Circumstances 
may  change ;  compromises  may  be  necessary ;  still,  it  is  now 
generally  true  that  a  reduced  freedom  of  choice  remains  with 
the  legislature.  The  people,  or  rather  those  wire-pullers  who 
manage  the  people  and  act  in  their  name,  have  usually  settled 
the  matter  at  the  election  of  the  State  legislature.  So  hard  is  it 
to  make  any  scheme  of  indirect  election  work  according  to  its 
original  design  ;  so  hard  is  it  to  keep  even  a  written  and  rigid 
constitution  from  bending  and  warping  under  the  actual  forces  of 
politics. 

Dissatisfaction  with  tliis  system  has  led  to  many  attempts 
to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of  vesting 
in  the  peoples  of  the  States  the  right  of  choosing  their  Senators 
by  a  direct  popular  vote :-  and  a  majority  of  State  legislatures 
have  at  one  time  or  another  passed  resolutions  asking  for  the 
sununoning  of  a  Constitutional  Convention  for  the  making  of 
this  change.  A  proposal  of  the  same  kind  has  been  often  made 
in  Congress,  and  in  the  House  a  resolution  to  that  effect  has 
been  carried.    The  Senate,  however,  has  remained  steadily  hostile. 

Recognizing  the  difficulty  of  securing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  public  opinion  has  in  some  of  the  States  which 
desire  the  change  discovered  another  way,  less  direct,  but 
effective.     In  1904  Oregon  provided  }:)y  a  law  passed  by  the 

'  The  famous  struggle  of  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  Illinois  sena- 
torship in  1858  was  conducted  in  a  stump  canip'iimi. 

2  As  is  provided  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  where 
each  State  elects  its  Senators  by  din^ct  pojiuhir  votc^ 
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people  under  tiie  Initiative  method  of  legislation  contained  in 
the  Constitution  of  that  Stntt^  that  the  political  parti<»  may 
in  th(!  party  primaries  nominate  persons  for  election  as  United 
States  Senators,  and  that  the  people  may  at  the  ensuing  ejection 
of  the  State  legislature  select  by  their  votes  one  of  these  nominees 
as  their  choice  for  Senator.  Along  with  this  it  was  also  enacted 
that  a  candidate  for  tlie  State  legislature  might  on  his  nomina- 
tion cither  (1)  declare  that  he  would,  if  elected,  vote  for  that 
person  aa  United  States  Senator  who  ha<l  received  the  largest 
popular  vote  and  thus  become  "the  people's  choice"  or  (2)  de- 
clare that  he  would  consider  the  popular  vote  as  merely  "  a  rec- 
ommendation." Or  he  might  make  no  declaration  at  all.  In 
1908  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  the  lefipslature,  ba^di^ 
made  the  former  declaration,  felt  bound  to  carry  it  out,  and 
the  person  who  had  received  the  highest  popular  vote  was 
accordingly  elected  by  that  majority,  although  he  was  a  Demo- 
crat and  they  were  Republicans.  Thus  the  people  Rot  their 
way  and  the  Federal  ('(mwtitulion  wa.s  not  formally  trans- 
gressed.    In  1909  Nebraska  a^lopt^'tl  a  similar  law. 

Whether  this  device  for  giving  the  election  to  the  people  will 
work  well  may  largely  depend  on  the  success  of  the  Direct 
Primarj'  laws,  as  to  which  see  jiwNf  in  Part  III.  There  arc  some 
obvious  advantage's  in  popular  election,  but  it  may  add  im- 
mensely to  till!  ex|H'nsc  fallin(f  on  candidates  as  well  as  to  the 
labour  thrown  on  them  in  stumping  the  State. 

Memlwrs  of  the  Senate  vote  as  individuals,  that  is  to  say,  the 
vote  a  senatxir  gives  is  his  own  and  not  that  of  his  State.  It 
was  otherwise  in  the  ConKrcs.s  of  the  old  ('onfe<ieration  before 
1789 ;  it  is  otherwise  in  the  pixscnt  Federal  Council  of  the 
German  Empire,  in  which  each  State  votes  as  a  whole,  though 
the  number  of  her  votes  is  roughly  proportioned  to  her  population. 
Accordingly,  iii  the  American  Senate,  the  two  senators  from  a 
State  may  belong  to  opposite  parties ;  and  this  often  happens 
in  the  case  of  senators  from  States  in  which  the  two  great 
parties  are  pN'tty  equally  balanced,  and  the  majority  oscillates 
between  th<'m.'  As  the  State  legislatures  sit  for  short  terms 
(the  larger  of  the  two  liouses  usually  for  two  years  only),  a 
senator  has  iluriiig  the  gr<'ater  part  of  his  six  years'  term  to  look 
for  re-election  not  to  the  ])resent  but  to  a  future  State  legis- 

nmoat  that  tho 
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lature,^  and  this  circumstance  tends  to  give  him  somewhat  more 
independence. 

The  length  of  the  senatorial  term  was  one  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  which  were  most  warmly  attacked  and 
defended  in  1788.  A  six  years'  tenure,  it  was  urged,  would 
turn  the  senators  into  dangerous  aristocrats,  forgetful  of  the 
legislature  which  had  appointed  them  ;  and  some  went  so  far  as 
to  demand  that  the  legislature  of  a  State  should  have  the  right 
to  recall  its  senators.*  Experience  has  shown  that  the  term  is 
by  no  means  too  long ;  and  its  length  is  one  among  the  causes 
which  have  made  it  easier  for  senators  than  for  members  of  the 
House  to  procure  re-election,  a  result  which,  though  it  offends 
the  doctrinaires  of  democracy,  has  worked  well  for  the  coun- 
try. Senators  from  the  smaller  States  are  more  frequently 
re-elected  than  those  from  the  larger,  because  in  the  small  States 
the  competition  of  ambitious  men  is  less  keen,  politics  less 
changeful,  the  people  perhaps  more  steadily  attached  to  a  man 
whom  they  have  once  honoured  with  their  confidence.  The  sen- 
ator from  such  a  State  generally  finds  it  more  easy  to  maintain 
his  influence  over  his  own  legislature  ;  not  to  add  that  if  the  State 
should  be  amenable  to  the  power  of  wealth,  his  wealth  will 
tell  far  more  than  it  could  in  a  large  State.  Yet  no  small 
State  was  ever  more  controlled  by  one  man  than  the  great  State 
of  Pennsylvania  has  been  by  its  ** bosses"  ever  since  the  Civil 
War  years.  The  average  age  of  the  Senate  is  less  than  might  be 
expected.  Three-fourths  of  its  members  are  under  sixty.  The 
importance  of  the  State  he  represents  makes  no  great  difference 
to  the  influence  which  a  senator  enjoys ;  this  depends  on  his 
talents,  experience,  and  character ;  and  as  the  small  State  sen- 
ators have  often  the  advantage  of  long  service  and  a  safe  seat, 
they  are  often  among  the  most  influential. 

The  Senate  resembles  the  Upper  Houses  of  Europe,  and 
differs  from  those  of  most  British  colonies,  and  of  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  in  being  a  permanent  chamber.    It  is  an  un- 

*  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  senatorship  at  a  time  when  the  State  legislature 
is  not  sitting,  the  executive  of  the  State  is  empowered  to  fill  it  up  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  State  legislature.  This  power  is  specially  important  if  the 
vacancy  occurs  at  a  time  when  parties  are  equally  divided  in  the  Senate. 

*  This  was  recommended  by  a  Pennsylvanian  Convention,  which  met  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  suggest  amendments.  See  Elliot's  Debates, 
ii.  p.  545.  A  State  legislature  sometimes  passes  resolutions  instructing  its 
senators  to  vote  in  a  particular  way,  but  the  senators  are  of  course  in  no  way 
bound  to  regard  such  iDstructiona. 
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dying  bodj',  with  aii  existence  eoQtinuous  since  its  first  creation ; 

and  though  it  changes,  it  does  not  chuige  otl  at  once,  as  do 
aasembliea  created  by  a  single  popidar  oiection,  but  undergoes 
an  unceasing  process  of  gradual  renewal,  hke  a  lake  into  which 
streams  bring  frewh  water  to  replace  that  which  the  issuing 
river  carries  out.  As  Harrington  said  of  the  Venetian  Senate, 
"being  always  chan^ng,  it  is  forever  the  same."  This  pro- 
vision was  dcsiRtied  to  give  the  Senate  that  permanency  of 
composition  which  might  qualify  it  to  eomluct  or  eontrol  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  nation.  An  incidental  and  more  valuable 
result  has  been  liie  creation  o£  a  set  of  traditions  and  a  corpo- 
rate spirit  which  have  tended  to  form  habits  of  dignity  and  self- 
rr.spect.  The  iiew  senators,  being  comparatively  few,  are  readily 
assimilated  ;  and  though  the  balance  of  power  shifts  from  one 
party  to  another  according  to  the  predominance  in  the  State 
legislatures  of  one  or  other  l»arty,  it  shifts  more  slowly  than  in 
Iwdies  directly  chosen  all  at  once,  and  a  policy  is  therefore  less 
apt  to  Ih!  su<ldeuly  reverstM:!. 

The  legislative  pow<Ts  of  the  Senate  being,  except  in  one 
point,  the  sume  as  tho.>ie  of  tlu;  HoiifK-  of  Ue present atives,  will 
be  dc^crilx-d  latcT.  That  one  point  is  a  restriction  as  regards 
money  bills,  (hi  the  ground  that  it  is  only  l)y  the  direct  rep- 
resentatives of  the  peo|)le  that  taxes  ought  to  Ik-  levied,  and  in 
obvious  imitation  of  the  venerable  English  doctrine,  which  had 
already  found  a  place  in  several  State  constitutions,  the  Consti- 
tution (Art.  i.  S  7)  provides  that  "'AH  bills  for  raising  revenue 
shall  originate  in  the  lloasc  of  IJetm'sentatives,  but  the  Senate 
may  projwse  or  concur  with  ainendments,  as  on  other  bills." 
]iipractice,whiletheIlous(^slri('tly  guards  its  right  of  origination, 
the  Senate  largely  exerts  its  pottcr  of  amendment,  and  WTangles 
with  the  House  over  taxes,  and  still  more  kii'nly  over  appropria- 
tions, Almo.st  every  session  ends  with  a  dispute,  a  conference, 
a  compromise.  Among  the  rules  (a  few  extracts  from  which, 
touching  some  n()tew(irthy  points,  will  be  f{>und  in  the  Appendix) 
there  is  none  jmniding  for  a  closure  of  licbate  (although  an 
attempt  to  introthiec  such  a  rule  wns  made  by  Henry  Clay,  ancl 
renewed  in  1800),  nor  any  limiting  the  length  either  of  a  debate 
or  of  a  speech.  The  Senate  is  proud  of  having  conducted  its 
business  without  the  aid  of  such  regulations,  and  this  has  Ix'cn 
due,  not  merely  to  the  small  sine  of  the  assembly,  but  to  the  sense 
of  its  dignity  which  lia.s  usually  ^HTvaded  its  members,  and  to 
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the  power  which  the  opinion  of  the  whole  body  has  exercised 
on  each.  Where  every  man  knows  his  colleagues  intimately, 
each,  if  he  has  a  character  to  lose,  stands  in  awe  of  the  others, 
and  has  so  strong  a  sense  of  his  own  interest  in  maintaining  the 
moral  authority  of  the  Chamber,  that  he  is  slow  to  resort  to 
methods  which  might  lower  it  in  public  estimation.  Till 
recently,  systematic  obstruction,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  America, 
**  filibustering,"  familiar  to  the  House,  was  almost  unknown  in 
the  calmer  air  of  the  Senate.  When  it  was  applied  some  time 
ago  by  the  Democratic  senators  to  stop  a  bill  to  which  they 
strongly  objected,  their  conduct  was  not  disapproved  by  the 
country,  because  the  whole  party,  a  minority  then  little 
smaller  than  the  Republican  majority,  supported  it,  and  people 
believed  that  nothing  but  some  strong  reason  would  have 
induced  the  whole  party  so  to  act.  Accordingly  the  majority 
yielded. 

The  absence  of  a  closure  rule  is  a  fact  of  great  political  mo- 
ment. In  1890  it  prevented  the  passage  of  a  bill,  already 
accepted  by  the  House,  for  placing  Federal  elections  under  the 
control  of  Federal  authorities,  a  measure  which  would  have 
powerfully  affected  the  Southern  States,  and  might  possibly 
have   raised   civil   commotions. 

Divisions  are  taken,  not  by  separating  the  senators  into 
lobbies  and  counting  them,  as  in  the  British  Parliament,  but 
by  calling  the  names  of  senators  alphabetically.  The  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  one-fifth  of  those  present  may  demand  that 
the  Yeas  and  Nays  be  entered  in  the  journal.  Every  senator 
answers  to  his  name  with  Aye  or  No.  He  may,  however,  ask 
the  leave  of  the  Senate  to  abstain  from  voting ;  and  if  he  is 
paired,  he  states,  when  his  name  is  called,  that  he  has  pained 
with  such  and  such  another  senator,  and  is  thereupon  excused. 

When  the  Senate  goes  into  executive  session,  the  galleries 
are  cleared  and  the  doors  closed ;  and  the  obligation  of  secrecy 
is  supposed  to  be  enforced  by  the  penalty  of  expulsion  to  which 
a  senator,  disclosing  confidential  proceedings,  makes  hims<»lf 
liabl(\  Practically,  however,  newspaper  men  find  littler  difTi- 
culty  in  ascertaining  what  passes  in  secret  session.^    The  threat- 

'  It  used  to  b«  said  that  secrecy  was  hotter  observed  in  the  case  of  discus- 
sions on  treaties  than  where  appointments  are  in  (luestion.  Once  a  Western 
newspaper  published  an  account  of  what  took  place  in  a  secret  session.  A  com- 
mittee appoint4xi  to  inquire  into  the  luatter  questioned  every  scualor.     ^wcXi 
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ened  punishment  has  never  been  inflicted,  and  occasions  often 
arise  when  senators  feel  it  to  be  desirable  that  the  public  ahouid 
know  what  they  and  their  colleagues  have  been  doing.  Then 
have  been  movements  within  the  Senate  against  maintaining 
secrecy,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  confirming  of  nomina- 
tions to  office ;  and  there  is  also  a  belief  in  the  country  that 
publicity  would  make  for  purity.  But  while  some  of  the  hlnA 
sheep  of  the  Senate  love  darkness  because  their  works  are  evil, 
other  members  of  undoubted  respectability  defend  the  present 
system  because  they  think  it  supports  the  power  and  dignity 
of  their  body. 

swore  that  he  had  not  divulged  the  proceedings,  and  the  newipaper  people  ate 
swore  that  their  information  did  not  come  from  any  senator.  Nothing  oould  bl 
ascertained,  and  nobody  was  punished. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  SENATE  AS  AN  EXECUTIVE  AND  JUDICIAL  BODY 

The  Senate  is  not  only  a  legislative  but  also  an  executive 
Chamber ;  in  fact  in  its  early  days  the  executive  functions  seem 
to  have  been  thought  the  more  important ;  and  Hamilton 
went  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  national  executive  authority  as 
divided  between  two  branches,  the  President  and  the  Senate. 
These  executive  functions  are  two,  the  power  of  approving  trea- 
ties, and  that  of  confirming  nominations  to  office  submitted 
by  the  President. 

To  what  has  already  been  said  regarding  the  functions  of 
the  President  and  Senate  as  regards  treaties  (see  above,  Chap- 
ter VI.)  I  need  only  add  that  the  Senate  through  its  right  of 
confirming  or  rejecting  engagements  with  foreign  powers, 
secures  a  general  control  over  foreign  policy ;  though  it  must 
be  remembered  that  many  of  the  most  important  acts  done  in 
this  sphere  (as  for  instance  the  movement  of  troops  or  ships) 
are  purely  executive  acts,  not  falling  under  this  control.  It  is 
in  the  discretion  of  the  President  whether  he  will  communi- 
cate current  negotiations  to  it  and  take  its  advice  upon  them, 
or  will  say  nothing  till  he  lays  a  completed  treaty  before  it. 
One  or  other  course  is  from  time  to  time  followed,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  the  degree  of  friendliness  existing 
between  the  President  and  the  majority  of  the  Senate.  But 
in  general,  the  President's  best  policy  is  to  keep  the  leaders 
of  the  senatorial  majority,  and.  in  particular  the  committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  informed  of  the  progress  of  any  pending 
negotiation.  He  thus  feels  the  pulse  of  the  Senate,  which, 
like  other  assemblies,  has  a  collective  self-esteem  leading  it  to 
strive  for  all  the  information  and  power  it  can  secure,  and  while 
keeping  it  in  good  humour,  can  foresee  what  kind  of  arrange- 
ment it  may  be  induced  to  sanction.  Much  depends  upon  the 
confidence  which  the  Senate  feels  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  on  the  tact  which  he  shows  in  his  dealings 
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with  Senators.  The  right  of  going  into  secret  session  enaUes 
tlie  whole  Senate  to  consider  despatches  communicated  by  the 
President;  and  the  more  important  ones,  having  first  been 
submitted  to  the  Foreign  Relations  committee,  are  thus  occ»« 
sionally  discussed  without  the  disadvantage  of  publicity.  Of 
course  no  momentous  secret  can  be  long  kept,^  even  by  ibft 
committee,  according  to  the  proverb  in  the  Elder  Edda  —  "Tell 
one  man  thy  secret,  but  not  two ;  if  three  know,  the  world 
knows." 

This  control  of  foreign  policy  by  the  Senate  does  something 
to  meet  the  difficulties  which  popular  governments  find  in 
dealing  with  foreign  Powers.  If  each  step  to  be  taken  must 
be  previously  submitted  to  the  ruUng  assembly,  the  nation 
is  forced  to  show  its  whole  hand,  and  precious  opportunities 
of  winning  an  ally  or  striking  a  bargain  may  be  lost.  If  on 
the  other  hand  the  executive  is  permitted  to  conduct  nego- 
tiations in  secret,  there  is  always  the  risk,  either  that  the  as- 
sembly may  disavow  what  has  been  done,  a  risk  which  mak^ 
foreign  states  legitimately  suspicious  and  unwilling  to  nego- 
tiate, or  that  the  nation  may  have  to  ratify,  because  it  feels 
bound  in  honour  by  the  act  of  its  executive  agents,  arrange- 
ments which  its  judgment  condemns.  Participation  by  the 
S(»uate  in  negotiations  diminishes  these  difficulties,  because 
it  apprises  the  executive  of  what  the  judgment  of,  the  ratify- 
ing body  is  likely  to  be,  and  it  commits  that  body  ty  advance. 
The  necessity  of  ratification  by  the  Senate  in  order  to  give 
eff(*ot  to  a  treaty,  enables  the  country  to  retire  from  a  doubtful 
bargain,  though  in  a  way  which  other  Powers  find  disagreeable, 
as  England  did  when  the  Senate  rejected  the  Reverdy  Johnson 
treaty  of  1869.  European  statesmen  may  ask  what  becomes 
under  such  a  system  of  the  boldness  and  promptitude  so  often 
needed  to  effect  a  successful  coiip  in  foreign  policy,  or  how  a 
consistent  attitude  can  be  maintained  if  there  is  in  the  chainnan 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  committee  a  sort  of  second  foreign 
secretary.  The  answer  is  that  America  is  not  Europe.  The 
problems  which  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States  has 
had  to  deal  with  have  been  far  fewer  and  usually  far  simpler 
than  arc  those  of  the  Old  World.  The  republic,  though  her 
power  has  now  crossed  t\w  Pacific,  keeps  consistently  to  her 

'  Cffisar  Borgia  complained  that  the  Florentine  Republic  could  not  keep  a 
secret. 
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side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  it  is  a  merit  of  the  system  of  sena- 
1  control  that  it  has  tended,  by  discouraging  the  executive 

schemes  which  may  prove  resultless,  to  diminish  the  taste 
foreign  enterprises,  and  to  save  the  country  from  being 
ogled  with  alliances,  protectorates,  responsibiUties  of  all 
i  beyond  its  own  frontiers.     It  is  the  easier  for  the  Ameri- 

to  practise  this  reserve  because  they  need  no  alliances, 
iing  unassailable  in  their  own  hemisphere.  The  circum- 
Bcs  of  England,  with  her  powerful  European  neighbours,  her 
an  Empire,  and  her  colonies  scattered  over  the  world,  arc 
ly  different.  Yet  different  as  the  circumstances  of  England 
the  day  may  come  when  in  England  the  question  of  limiting 
it  present  wide  discretion  of  the  executive  in  foreign  affairs 
have  to  be  dealt  with.^  The  example  of  the  American 
ite  may  then  be  cited,  but  there  is  of  course  this  important 
rence  between  the  two  coimtries,  that  in  England  Parliament 
dismiss  ministers  who  have  concluded  a  treaty  which  it 
3proves,  whereas  in  the  United  States  a  President,  not  being 
larly  removable  by  Congress,  would  be  exempt  from  any 
rol  were  the  Senate  not  associated  with  him  in  the  making 
treaty. 

le  Senate  may  and  occasionally  does  amend  a  treaty,  and 
m  it  amended  to  the  President.     There  is  nothing  to  pre- 

it  from  proposing  a  draft  treaty  to  him,  or  asking  him  to 
are  one,  but  this  is  not  the  practice.     For  ratification  a 

of  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  is  required.  This 
3  great  power  to  a  vexatious  minority,  and  increases  the 
^er,  evidenced  by  several  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
m,  that  the  Senate  or  a  faction  in  it  may  deal  with  foreign 
;y  in  a  narrow,  sectional,  electioneering  spirit.  When  the 
•est  of  any  group  of  States  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  against 
making  of  a  given  treaty,  that  treaty  may  be  defeated  by 
senators  from  those  States.  They  tell  the  other  senators 
leir  own  party  that  the  prospects  of  the  party  in  the  dis- 

of  the  country  whence  they  come  will  be  improved  if  the 
ty  is  rejected  and  a  bold  aggressive  line  is  taken  in  further 

'arliament  of  course  may  and  sometimes  does  interfere  ;  V)iit  the  majority 
I  supports  the  ministry  of  the  day  usually  forbears  to  press  the  ForeiRU 
!  for  information  which  it  is  declared  to  l)e  undesirable  to  furnish. 
1886  a  resolution  was  all  but  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  desiring 
paties  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  for  its  approval  before  being  finally 
iided. 
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negotiations.  Some  of  these  senators,  who  care  more  for  the 
party  than  for  justice  or  the  common  interests  of  the  oounby, 
rally  to  the  cry,  and  all  the  more  gladly  if  their  party  is  op- 
posed to  the  President  in  power,  because  in  defeating  tb 
treaty  they  humiliate  his  administration.  ^Thus  the  treatj 
may  be  rejected,  and  the  settlement  of  the  question  at  iame 
indefinitely  postponed.  It  may  be  thought  that  a  party  actii|| 
in  this  vexatious  way  will  suffer  in  public  esteem.  This  hap- 
pens in  extreme  cases;  but  the  pubUc  are  usually  so  indif- 
fcn^nt  to  foreign  affairs,  and  so  little  skilled  in  judging  of  them, 
that  offences  of  the  kind  described  may  be  committed  with 
practical  impunity.  It  is  harder  to  fix  responsibility  on  i 
body  of  senators  than  on  the  executive;  and  whereas  the 
executive  has  usually  an  interest  in  settling  diplomatic  troubIei» 
whose  continuance  it  finds  annoying,  the  Senate  has  no  audi 
interest,  but  is  willing  to  keep  them  open  so  long  as  some  po- 
litical advantage  can  be  sucked  out  of  them.  The  habit  of 
using  foreign  policy  for  electioneering  purposes  is  not  confined 
to  America.  It  has  been  seen  in  England,  and  in  France,  and 
even  in  monarchical  Germany.  But  in  America  the  treaty- 
confirming  power  of  the  Senate  opens  a  particularly  easy  and 
tempting  door  to  such  practices. 

The  other  executive  function  of  the  Senate,  that  of  am- 
firming  nominations  submitted  by  the  President,  has  been 
discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the  powers  of  that  officer.  It  ifl 
there  explained  how  senators  have  used  their  right  of  confix 
mation  to  secure  for  themselves  a  huge  mass  of  Federal  patron- 
age, and  how  by  m?ans  of  this  right,  a  majority  hostile  to 
the  President  can  thwart  and  annoy  him.  Sometimes  he  ou^t 
to  be  thwarted :  yet  the  protection  which  the  Senate  provides 
against  abus  \s  of  his  nominating  power  is  far  from  complete. 

Does  the  control  of  the  Senate  operate  to  prevent  abuses  of 
patronage  by  the  Prt^sident  ?  To  some  extent  it  does,  yet  leas 
completely  than  could  be  ^\^shed.  When  the  majority  belong? 
to  the  same  party  as  the  President,  appointments  are  usually 
arranged,  or  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  "  squared,"  between 
them,  with  a  view  primarily  to  party  interests.  When  the 
majority  is  opposc^d  to  the  President,  they  are  tempted  to  agree 
to  his  worst  a]:)pointments,  because  such  appointments  discredit 
him  and  his  party  with  the  country,  and  become  a  theme  of 
hostile  comment  in  the  next  electioneering  campaign.    As  the 
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initiative  is  his,  it  may  be  the  nominating  President,  and  not  the 
oonfinning  Senate,  whom  public  opinion  will  condemn.  These 
tilings  being  so,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  this  executive  func- 
tion of  the  Senate  is  now  a  valuable  part  of  the  Constitution. 
It  was  designed  to  prevent  the  President  from  making  himself 
a  tyrant  by  filling  the  great  offices  with  his  accompUces  or  tools. 
That  danger  has  passed  away,  if  it  ever  existed ;  and  Congress 
has  other  means  of  muzzling  an  ambitious  chief  magistrate. 
The  more  fully  responsibiUty  for  appointments  can  be  concen- 
trated upon  him,  and  the  fewer  the  secret  influences  to  which 
he  is  exposed,  the  better  will  his  appointments  be.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  participation  of  the 
Senate  causes  in  practice  less  friction  and  delay  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  dual  control.  The  appointments  to 
the  cabinet  offices  are  confirmed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Those 
of  diplomatic  officers  are  seldom  rejected.  "Little  tiffs"  are 
frequent  when  the  senatorial  majority  is  in  opposition  to  the 
executive,  but  the  machinery,  if  it  does  not  work  smoothly, 
works  well  enough  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
country,  though  a  European  observer,  surprised  that  a  demo- 
cratic country  allows  such  important  business  to  be  transacted 
with  closed  doors,  is  inclined  to  agree  with  the  view  lately 
advanced  in  the  Senate  that  nominations  ought  to  be  discussed 
publicly  rather  than  in  secret  executive  session. 

The  judicial  function  of  the  Senate  is  to  sit  as  a  High  Court 
for  the  trial  of  persons  impeached  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  senators  "are  on  oath  or  affirmation,''  and  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  those  present  is  needed  for  a  conviction.  Of 
the  process,  as  affecting  the  President,  I  have  spoken  in  Chapter 
V.  It  is  applicable  to  other  officials.  Besides  President 
Johnson,  seven  persons  in  all  have  been  impeached,  viz. :  — 

Five  Federal  judges,  of  whom  three  were  acquitted,  and  two 
convicted,  one  for  violence  and  drunkenness,  the  other  for 
having  joined  the  Secessionists  of  1861.  Impeachmt^nt  is  the 
only  means  by  which  a  Federal  judge  can  be  got  rid  of. 

One  si^nator,  who  was  acquitted  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  the 
Senate  deciding  that  a  senatorship  is  not  a  ** civil  office"  ^\ithin 
the  meaning  of  Art.  iii.  §  4  of  the  Constitution. 

One  minister,  a  secretary  of  war,  who  resigned  before  the 
impeachment  was  actually  preferred,  and  escaped  on  the  ground 
that  being  a  private  person  he  was  not  impeachable. 
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Rarely  as  thin  method  of  procetKiing  has  been  employed,  it 
could  not  be  dispensed  with ;  and  it  is  better  that  the  Senaie 
should  try  ctL-ics  in  which  a  politieal  element  is  usually  prw- 
ent,  tlian  that  the  impartiality  of  the  Supreme  court  should  tic 
exposed  to  tlie  criticism  it  would  have  to  hear,  did  such  pohtical 
que-stions  come  before  it.  Many  senators  are  or  have  been 
lawyers  of  eminence,  so  that  so  far  as  legal  knowledge  goea 
they  are  competent  members  of  a  court. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE   SENATE  I    ITS   WORKING    AND    INFLUENCE 

Most  Americans  consider  the  Senate  one  of  the  successes  of 
their  constitution,  a  worthy  monument  of  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  its  founders.  Foreign  observers  have  repeated 
this  praise,  and  have  perhaps,  in  their  less  perfect  knowledge, 
sounded  it  even  more  loudly. 

The  aims  with  which  the  Senate  was  created,  the  purposes 
it  was  to  fulfil,  are  set  forth,  imder  the  form  of  answers  to  objec- 
tions, in  five  letters  (Ixi.-lxv.),  all  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  in 
the  Federalist,^    These  aims  were  the  five  following :  — 

To  conciliate  the  spirit  of  independence  in  the  several  States, 
by  giving  each,  however  small,  equal  representation  with  every 
other,  however  large,  in  one  branch  of  the  national  government. 

To  create  a  council  qualified,  by  its  moderate  size  and  the 
experience  of  its  members,  to  advise  and  check  the  President 
in  the  exercise  of  his  powers  of  appointing  to  office  and  con- 
cluding treaties. 

To  restrain  the  impetuosity  and  fickleness  of  the  popular 
House,  and  so  guard  against  the  effects  of  gusts  of  passion  or 
sudden  changes  of  opinion  in  the  people. 

To  provide  a  body  of  men  whose  greater  experience,  longer 
term  of  membership,  and  comparative  independence  of  popular 
election,  would  make  them  an  element  of  stability  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  nation,  enabling  it  to  maintain  its  character  in 
the  eyes  of  foreign  States,  and  to  preserve  a  continuity  of 
policy  at  home  and  abroad. 

To  establish  a  Court  proper  for  the  trial  of  impeachments,  a 
remedy  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  abuse  of  power  by  the 
executive. 

All  of  these  five  objects  have  been  more  or  less  perfectly 
attained ;  and  the  Senate  has  acquired  a  position  in  the  govern- 

*  See  also  Hamilton's  spccchos  in  the  Now  York  Convention.  —  Elliot's 
Debater,  ii.  p.  301  sqq. 
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dying  body,  with  an  existencie  continuous  since  its  first  creation; 
and  tliough  it  I'haiiges,  it  doe^  not  chungi'  all  at  unce,  as  do 
as.seinblies  created  by  a  single  popular  election,  but  undergotfs 
an  unceasing  process  of  gradual  renewal,  like  a  lake  into  which 
streams  bring  fresh  water  to  replace  that  which  the  issuing 
river  carries  out.  As  Harrington  said  of  the  Venetian  Senate, 
"l)eing  always  chaoging,  it  is  forever  the  same."  This  pro- 
vision was  desiipied  to  give  the  Senate  tliat  permanency  of 
composition  which  might  qualify  it  to  conduct  or  control  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  nation.  An  incidental  and  more  valuable 
result  has  been  the  creation  of  a  set  of  traditions  and  a  corpo- 
rate spirit  which  have  tended  to  form  habits  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect.  The  new  senators,  being  comparatively  few,  are  readily 
aasimilated ;  and  though  the  balance  of  power  shifts  from  one 
party  to  another  according  to  the  predominance  in  the  State 
legislatures  oS  one  or  other  party,  it  shifts  more  slowly  than  in 
bodies  directly  cliosen  all  at  once,  and  a  policy  is  therefore  less 
apt  to  1)6  suddenly  reverse^!. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  Senate  being,  except  in  one 
point,  the  same  as  those  of  the  House  of  Repre.<entatives,  will 
be  descrilK-d  later.  That  one  point  is  a  restriction  as  regards 
money  bills.  On  the  ground  thiit  it  is  only  by  the  dir(K;t  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  that  taxes  ought  to  Ik^  levied,  and  in 
obvious  iinitatioii  of  th<^  \'i'ncriLble  English  doctrine,  which  had 
already  found  a  place  in  wevend  State  coii-stitutions,  the  Consti- 
tution (Art.  i.  §  7)  provides  that  '"All  bills  for  raising  revenue 
shall  originate  in  tin-  House  of  Hepri'sentalivos,  but  the  Senate 
may  projiase  or  concur  with  iuiiendrncnts,  as  on  other  bills." 
In  practice,  while  t!ie  House  strictly  guards  its  right  of  origination, 
the  Senate  largely  exerts  its  power  of  amendment,  and  i\Tanglcs 
with  the  House  ov<;r  taxes,  and  stiil  mine  keeidy  o\'er  ajipropria- 
tions.  Almost  every  sc-^sion  ends  with  a  dispute,  a  conference, 
a  compromise,  .\mong  the  rules  (;i  fi'w  extrads  from  which, 
touching  some  noteworthy  points,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix) 
there  is  none  i)n)vi<Iiiig  for  a  closure  of  ilcbate  (although  an 
attempt  to  intniduce  such  a  rule  was  made  by  Henry  Clay,  iind 
renewed  in  1890),  nor  any  limiting  the  length  either  of  a  debate 
or  of  a  speech.  The  Senate  is  j)roiid  of  having  conducted  its 
business  without  the  ai<l  of  sue!)  regulations,  and  this  has  been 
due,  not  merely  to  the  small  size  of  t  Ilc  assembly,  hut  to  the  sense 
of  /fe  (J'igmty  which  has  usually  ixTvadetl  its  members,  and  to 
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the  power  which  the  opinion  of  the  whole  body  has  exercised 
on  each.  Where  every  man  knows  his  colleagues  intimately, 
each,  if  he  has  a  character  to  lose,  stands  in  awe  of  the  others, 
and  has  so  strong  a  sense  of  his  own  interest  in  maintaining  the 
moral  authority  of  the  Chamber,  that  he  is  slow  to  resort  to 
methods  which  might  lower  it  in  public  estimation.  Till 
recently,  systematic  obstruction,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  America, 
"filibustering,"  familiar  to  the  House,  was  almost  imknown  in 
the  calmer  air  of  the  Senate.  When  it  was  applied  some  time 
ago  by  the  Democratic  senators  to  stop  a  bill  to  which  they 
strongly  objected,  their  conduct  was  not  disapproved  by  the 
country,  because  the  whole  part}"^,  a  minority  then  little 
smaller  than  the  Republican  majority,  supported  it,  and  people 
believed  that  nothing  but  some  strong  reason  would  have 
induced  the  whole  party  so  to  act.  Accordingly  the  majority 
yielded. 

The  absence  of  a  closure  rule  is  a  fact  of  great  political  mo- 
ment. In  1890  it  prevented  the  passage  of  a  bill,  already 
accepted  by  the  House,  for  placing  Federal  elections  under  the 
control  of  Federal  authorities,  a  measure?  which  would  have 
powerfully  affected  the  Southern  Stativs,  and  might  possibly 
have   raised   civil   commotions. 

Divisions  are  taken,  not  by  separating  the  senators  into 
lobbies  and  counting  them,  as  in  the  British  Parliam(^nt,  but 
by  calling  the  names  of  senators  alphabetically.  The  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  one-fifth  of  those  pn»sent  may  demand  that 
th(?  Yeas  and  Nays  be  entered  in  the  journal.  Every  senator 
answers  to  his  name  with  Ay(»  or  No.  He  may,  howevcT,  ask 
the  leave  of  the  Senate  to  abstain  from  voting ;  and  if  he  is 
paired,  he  states,  when  his  name  is  called,  that  he  has  pained 
with  such  and  such  another  senator,  and  is  thereupon  cxcuscmI. 

When  the  Senate  goes  into  executive  session,  th(»  galleri(»s 
are  cleared  and  the  doors  closcni ;  and  the  obligation  of  secrecy 
is  supposcni  to  be  enforced  by  th(»  penalty  of  exi)uLsiou  to  which 
a  senator,  disclosing  confidential  proccMKlings,  makes  himself 
liable.  Practically,  however,  newspaper  men  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  what  passes  in  secret  session.^    The  threat- 

*  It  uaed  to  be  aaid  that  secrecy  wa«  l)rttor  observed  in  the  case  of  discus- 
sions on  treaties  than  where  appointments  ure  in  question.  Once  a  Western 
newspaper  published  an  account  of  what  took  place  in  a  secret  session.  A  c<nn- 
mittec  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter  questioned  every  Bemitor.     EacYi 
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ened  punishment  has  never  been  inflicted,  and  occaaionB  often 
arise  when  senators  feel  it  to  be  desirable  that  the  public  should 
know  what  they  and  their  colleagues  have  been  doing.  Then 
have  been  movements  within  the  Senate  against  znaintaimng 
secrecy,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  confirming  of  nomina- 
tions to  office ;  and  there  is  also  a  beUef  in  the  country  thai 
pubUcity  would  make  for  purity.  But  while  some  of  the  black 
sheep  of  the  Senate  love  darkness  because  their  works  are  evil, 
other  members  of  undoubted  respectabiUty  defend  the  present 
system  because  they  think  it  supports  the  power  and  dignity 
of  their  body. 

Bwore  that  he  had  not  divulged  the  proceedings,  and  the  newspaper  people  abo 
swore  that  their  information  did  not  come  from  any  senator.  Nothing  ooald  bi 
ascertained,  and  nobody  was  punished. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THB    SENATE    A8   AN    EXECUTIVE    AND   JUDICIAL  BODY 

Phe  Senate  is  not  only  a  legislative  but  also  an  executive 
amber ;  in  fact  in  its  early  days  the  executive  functions  seem 
have  been  thought  the  more  important ;  and  Hamilton 
nt  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  national  executive  authority  as 
ided  between  two  branches,  the  President  and  the  Senate, 
ese  executive  functions  are  two,  the  power  of  approving  trea- 
3,  and  that  of  confirming  nominations  to  office  submitted 
the  President. 

To  what  has  already  been  said  regarding  the  functions  of 
?  President  and  Senate  as  regards  treaties  (see  above,  Chap- 
VI.)  I  need  only  add  that  the  Senate  through  its  right  of 
ifirming  or  rejecting  engagements  ^Wth  foreign  powers, 
ures  a  general  control  over  foreign  policy ;  though  it  must 
remembered  that  many  of  the  most  important  acts  done  in 
s  sphere  (as  for  instance  the  movement  of  troops  or  ships) 
'  purely  executive  acts,  not  falling  under  this  control.  It  is 
the  discretion  of  the  President  whether  he  will  communi- 
e  current  negotiations  to  it  and  take  its  advice  upon  them, 
\^ill  say  nothing  till  he  lays  a  completed  treaty  before  it. 
e  or  other  course  is  from  time  to  time  followed,  according 
the  nature  of  the  case,  or  the  degree  of  friendliness  existing 
ween  the  President  and  the  majority  of  the  Senate.  But 
general,  the  President's  best  policy  is  to  keep  the  leaders 
the  senatorial  majority,  and.  in  particular  the  committee 
Foreign  Relations,  informed  of  the  progress  of  any  pending 
;otiation.  He  thus  feels  the  pulse  of  the  Senate,  which, 
3  other  assemblies,  has  a  collective  self-esteem  leading  it  to 
ive  for  all  the  information  and  power  it  can  secure,  and  while 
'ping  it  in  good  humour,  can  foresee  what  kind  of  arrange- 
nt  it  may  be  induced  to  sanction.  Much  depends  upon  the 
ifidence  which  the  Senate  feels  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
y  of  State  and  on  the  tact  which  he  shows  in  his  dealmga 
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with  Senators.  The  right  of  going  into  secret  session  enables 
the  whole  Senate  to  consider  despatches  communicated  by  the 
President ;  and  the  more  important  ones,  having  first  beca 
submitted  to  the  Foreign  Relations  committee,  are  thus  occa- 
sionally discussed  without  the  disadvantage  of  publicity.  Of 
course  no  momentous  secret  can  be  long  kept,^  even  by  the 
conunittee,  according  to  the  proverb  in  the  Elder  Edda  —  "TeQ 
one  man  thy  secret,  but  not  two ;  if  three  know,  the  woild 
knows." 

This  control  of  foreign  policy  by  the  Senate  does  something 
to  meet  the  difficulties  which  popular  governments  find  in 
dealing  with  foreign  Powers.  If  each  step  to  be  taken  must 
be  previously  submitted  to  the  riding  assembly,  the  nation 
is  forced  to  show  its  whole  hand,  and  precious  opp>ortunitie8 
of  winning  an  ally  or  striking  a  bargain  may  be  lost.  If  on 
the  other  hand  the  executive  is  permitted  to  conduct  nego- 
tiations in  secret,  there  is  always  the  risk,  either  that  the  as- 
sembly may  disavow  what  has  been  done,  a  risk  wliich  make^ 
foreign  states  legitimately  suspicious  and  unwilling  to  nego- 
tiate, or  that  the  nation  may  have  to  ratify,  because  it  feels 
bound  in  honour  by  the  act  of  its  executive  agents,  arrange- 
ments which  its  judgment  cond:>mns.  Participation  by  the 
Senate  in  negotiations  diminishes  these  difficulties,  because 
it  apprises  the  executive  of  what  the  judgment  ot  the  ratify- 
ing body  is  likely  to  be,  and  it  conunits  that  body  j^  advance. 
The  necessity  of  ratification  by  the  Senate  in  order  to  give 
eflfoct  to  a  treaty,  enables  the  country  to  retire  from  a  doubtful 
bargain,  though  in  a  way  which  other  Powers  find  disagreeable, 
as  England  did  when  the  Senate  rejected  the  Reverdy  Johnson 
tri»aty  of  1869.  European  statesmen  may  ask  what  becomes 
und(T  such  a  system  of  the  boldness  and  promptitude  so  often 
needed  to  effect  a  successful  caup  in  foreign  policy,  or  how  a 
consistent  attitude  can  be  maintained  if  there  is  in  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  committee  a  sort  of  second  foreign 
secretary.  The  answer  is  that  America  is  not  Europe.  The 
problems  which  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States  has 
had  to  deal  with  have  been  far  fewer  and  usually  far  simpler 
than  are  those  of  the  Old  World.  The  republic,  though  her 
power  has  now  crossed  the  Pacific,  keeps  consistently  to  her 

*  Caesar  Borgia  complained  that  the  Florentine  Republic  could  not  keep  • 
secret. 
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"5  own  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  it  is  a  merit  of  the  system  of  sena- 
torial control  that  it  has  tended,  by  discouraging  the  executive 
?  from  schemes  which  may  prove  resultless,  to  dindnish  the  taste 
i   for  foreign  enterprises,  and  to  save  the  country  from  being 
:   entangled  with  alliances,  protectorates,   responsibilities  of  all 
:    sorts  beyond  its  own  frontiers.     It  is  the  easier  for  the  Ameri- 
-    cans  to  practise  this  reserve  because  they  need  no  alliances, 
!■  standing  unassailable  in  their  own  hemisphere.     The  circum- 
stances of  England,  with  her  powerful  European  neighbours,  her 
c  Indian  Empire,  and  her  colonies  scattered  over  the  world,  are 
:  widely  different.     Yet  different  as  the  circumstances  of  England 
:    are,  the  day  may  come  when  in  England  the  question  of  limiting 
:    the  at  present  wide  discretion  of  the  executive  in  foreign  affairs 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with.^    The  example  of  the  American 
Senate  may  then  be  cited,  but  there  is  of  course  this  important 
difference  between  the  two  coimtries,  that  in  England  Parliament 
can  dismiss  ministers  who  have  concluded  a  treaty  which  it 
disapproves,  whereas  in  the  United  States  a  President,  not  being 
similarly  removable  by  Congress,  would  be  exempt  from  any 
control  were  the  Senate  not  associated  with  him  in  the  making 
of  a  treaty. 

The  Senate  may  and  occasionally  does  amend  a  treaty,  and 
return  it  amended  to  the  President.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent it  from  proposing  a  draft  treaty  to  him,  or  asking  him  to 
prepare  one,  but  this  is  not  the  practice.  For  ratification  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  is  required.  This 
gives  great  power  to  a  vexatious  minority,  and  increases  the 
danger,  evidenced  by  several  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
Union,  that  the  Senate  or  a  faction  in  it  may  deal  with  foreign 
policy  in  a  narrow,  sectional,  electioneering  spirit.  When  the 
interest  of  any  group  of  States  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  against 
the  making  of  a  given  treaty,  that  treaty  may  be  defeated  by 
the  senators  from  those  States.  They  tell  the  other  senators 
of  their  own  party  that  the  prospects  of  the  party  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  country  whence  they  come  will  be  improved  if  the 
treaty  is  rejected  and  a  bold  aggressive  line  is  taken  in  further 

*  Parliament  of  course  may  and  sometimes  does  interfere  ;  but  the  majority 
which  supports  the  ministry  of  the  day  usually  forbears  to  i)ress  the  Foreign 
Office  for  information  which  it  is  declared  to  be  undesirable  to  furnish. 

In  1886  a  resolution  was  all  but  carried  in  the  House  of  Commfjus.  desiring 
all  treaties  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  for  its  approval  before  being  finally 
concluded. 
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negotiations.  Some  of  these  senators,  who  care  more  for  the 
party  than  for  justice  or  the  common  interests  of  the  countiy, 
rally  to  the  cry,  and  all  the  more  gladly  if  their  party  is  op- 
posed to  the  President  in  power,  because  in  defeating  tha 
treaty  they  humiliate  his  administration.  ^Thus  the  tnatj 
may  be  rejected,  and  the  settlement  of  the  question  at  isBiie 
indefinitely  postponed.  It  may  be  thought  that  a  party  acting 
in  this  vexatious  way  will  suffer  in  public  esteem.  This  hap- 
pens in  extreme  cases ;  but  the  public  are  usually  so  indtf- 
fcrent  to  foreign  affairs,  and  so  little  skilled  in  judging  of  them, 
that  offences  of  the  kind  described  may  be  committed  with 
practical  impunity.  It  is  harder  to  fix  responsibility  on  t 
body  of  senators  than  on  the  executive;  and  whereas  the 
executive  has  usually  an  interest  in  settling  diplomatic  troubles^  * 
whose  continuance  it  finds  annoying,  the  Senate  has  no  audi 
interest,  but  is  willing  to  keep  them  open  so  long  as  some  po- 
litical advantage  can  be  sucked  out  of  them.  The  habit  of 
using  foreign  policy  for  electioneering  purposes  is  not  confined 
to  America.  It  has  been  seen  in  England,  and  in  France,  and 
even  in  monarchical  Germany.  But  in  America  the  treaty- 
confirming  power  of  the  Senate  opens  a  particularly  easy  and 
tempting  door  to  such  practices. 

The  other  executive  function  of  the  Senate,  that  of  con- 
firming nominations  submitted  by  the  President,  has  been 
discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the  powers  of  that  officer.  It  is 
there  explained  how  senators  have  used  their  right  of  confir- 
mation to  secure  for  themselves  a  huge  mass  of  Federal  patrcm- 
age,  and  how  by  moans  of  this  right,  a  majority  hostile  to 
the  President  can  thwart  and  annoy  him.  Sometimes  he  ought 
to  be  thwart(*d :  yet  the  protection  which  the  Senate  provides 
against  abusos  of  his  nominating  power  is  far  from  complete. 

Does  th(^  control  of  the  Senate  operate  to  prevent  abuses  of 
patronage  by  the  President  ?  To  some  extent  it  docs,  yet  leas 
completely  than  could  be  wished.  Wlien  the  majority  belongs 
to  the  same  party  as  the  President,  appointments  are  usually 
arranged,  or  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  **  squared,"  between 
them,  with  a  view  primarily  to  party  interests.  When  the 
majority  is  opposed  to  the  President,  they  are  tempted  to  agree 
to  his  worst  appointments,  because  such  appointments  discredit 
him  and  his  party  with  the  country,  and  become  a  theme  of 
hostile  comment  in  the  next  electioneering  campaign.    As  the 
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iEiitiative  is  his,  it  may  be  the  nominating  President,  and  not  the 
oonfinmng  Senate,  whom  public  opinion  will  condemn.  These 
things  being  so,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  this  executive  func- 
tion of  the  Senate  is  now  a  valuable  part  of  the  Constitution. 
It  was  designed  to  prevent  the  President  from  making  himself 
a  tyrant  by  filling  the  great  offices  with  his  accomplices  or  tools. 
That  danger  has  passed  away,  if  it  ever  existed ;  and  Congress 
has  other  means  of  muzzling  an  ambitious  chief  magistrate. 
The  more  fully  responsibility  for  appointments  can  be  concen- 
trated upon  him,  and  the  fewer  the  secret  influences  to  which 
he  is  exposed,  the  better  will  hte  appointments  be.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  participation  of  the 
Senate  causes  in  practice  less  friction  and  delay  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  dual  control.  The  appointments  to 
the  cabinet  offices  are  confirmed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Those 
of  diplomatic  officers  are  seldom  rejected.  "Little  tiffs"  are 
frequent  when  the  senatorial  majority  is  in  opposition  to  the 
executive,  but  the  machinery,  if  it  does  not  work  smoothly, 
works  well  enough  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
country,  though  a  European  observer,  surprised  that  a  demo- 
cratic country  allows  such  important  business  to  be  transacted 
with  closed  doors,  is  inclined  to  agree  with  the  view  lately 
advanced  in  the  Senate  that  nominations  ought  to  be  discussed 
publicly  rather  than  in  secret  executive  session. 

The  judicial  function  of  the  Senate  is  to  sit  as  a  High  Court 
for  the  trial  of  persons  impeached  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  senators  "are  on  oath  or  affirmation,"  and  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  those  present  is  needed  for  a  conviction.  Of 
the  process,  as  affecting  the  President,  I  have  spoken  in  Chapter 
V.  It  is  applicable  to  other  officials.  Besides  President 
Johnson,  seven  persons  in  all  have  been  impeached,  viz. :  — 

Five  Federal  judges,  of  whom  three  were  acquitted,  and  two 
convicted,  one  for  violence  and  drunkenness,  the  other  for 
having  joined  the  Secessionists  of  1861.  Impeachment  is  the 
only  means  by  which  a  Federal  judge  can  be  got  rid  of. 

One  senator,  who  was  acquitted  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  the 
Senate  deciding  that  a  senatorship  is  not  a  ** civil  office"  within 
the  meaning  of  Art.  iii.  §  4  of  the  Constitution. 

One  minister,  a  secretary  of  war,  who  resigned  before  the 
impeachment  was  actually  preferred,  and  escaped  on  the  ground 
that  being  a  private  person  he  was  not  impeachable. 
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Rarely  as  this  method  of  proceetling  lias  been  employed,  ii 
coultl  not  be  dispensed  with ;  and  it  is  better  that  the  Senaif 
should  try  cases  in  which  a  political  element  is  usually  pres- 
ent, than  that  the  impartiality  of  the  Supreme  court  should  1« 
exposed  to  the  criticism  it  would  have  to  bear,  did  such  political 
questions  come  before  it.  Many  senators  are  or  have  bwn 
lawyers  of  eminence,  so  that  so  far  as  legal  knowledge  goa 
they  are  competent  members  of  a  court. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE   SENATE  :    ITS    WORKING   AND    INFLUENCE 

Most  Americans  consider  the  Senate  one  of  the  successes  of 
their  constitution,  a  worthy  monument  of  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  its  founders.  Foreign  observers  have  repeated 
this  praise,  and  have  perhaps,  in  their  less  perfect  knowledge, 
sounded  it  even  more  loudly. 

The  aims  with  which  the  Senate  was  created,  the  purposes 
it  was  to  fulfil,  are  set  forth,  imder  the  form  of  answers  to  objec- 
tions, in  five  letters  (bd.-lxv.),  all  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  in 
the  Federalist.^    These  aims  were  the  five  following :  — 

To  conciliate  the  spirit  of  independence  in  the  several  States, 
by  giving  each,  however  small,  equal  representation  with  every 
other,  however  largo,  in  one  branch  of  the  national  government. 

To  create  a  council  qualified,  by  its  moderate  size  and  the 
experience  of  its  members,  to  advise  and  check  the  President 
in  the  exercise  of  his  powers  of  appointing  to  oflBce  and  con- 
cluding treaties. 

To  restrain  the  impetuosity  and  fickleness  of  the  popular 
House,  and  so  guard  against  the  effects  of  gusts  of  passion  or 
sudden  changes  of  opinion  in  the  p€»ople. 

To  provide  a  body  of  men  whose  greater  experience,  longer 
term  of  membership,  and  comparative  independence  of  popular 
election,  would  make  them  an  element  of  stability  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  nation,  enabling  it  to  maintain  its  character  in 
the  eyes  of  foreign  States,  and  to  preserve  a  continuity  of 
policy  at  home  and  abroad. 

To  establish  a  Court  proper  for  the  trial  of  impeachments,  a 
remedy  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  abuse  of  power  by  the 
executive. 

All  of  these  five  objects  have  been  more  or  less  perfectly 
attained ;  and  the  Senate  has  acquircni  a  position  in  the  govem- 

*  iSee  also  Hamilton's  speeches  in  the  New  York  Convention.  —  Elliot's 
Debates,  ii.  p.  301  sqq. 
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ment  which  Huniilton  scarcely  venturwl  to  hopp  for.  In  1788 
he  wrote:  "Against  the  force  of  the  immediate  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  nothing  ■will  be  able  to  maintain  even  the 
constitutional  authority  of  t}ifi  Senate,  but  such  a  display  of 
enlightened  policy,  and  attachment  to  the  public  good,  as 
will  divide  with  the  House  of  Representatives  the  affections 
anU  support  uf  the  entire  body  of  the  people  themselves." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Senate  has  excelled  tha 
House  in  attachment  to  the  public  good ;  but  it  has  certwnly 
sliown  greater  capacity  for  managing  the  public  business,  and 
has  won  the  respect,  if  not  the  affections,  of  the  people,  by  ita 
sustained  intellectual  power. 

The  Federalist  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  state,  nor  have 
Americans  generally  realized,  that  this  niasterpipco  of  the 
Constitution-makers  was  in  fact  a  happy  acciilent.  No  one  in 
the  Convention  of  1787  set  out  with  the  idea  of  such  a  Senate 
as  ultimately  emerged  from  their  deliberations.  It  grew  up 
under  the  hands  of  the  Convention,  as  the  result  of  the  neces- 
sity for  reconciling  the  conflicting  demands  of  the  large  and 
the  small  States.  The  concession  of  equal  representation  in 
the  Senate  induced  the  small  States  to  accept  the  principle  of 
representation  according  to  population  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ;  and  a  series  of  compromises  between  the  advo- 
cates of  popular  power,  as  embodied  in  the  House,  and  those 
of  monarchical  power,  as  embodied  in  the  President,  led  to  the 
allotment  of  attribute  and  functions  which  have  made  the 
Senate  what  it  is.  When  the  work  which  they  had  almost 
unconsciously  perfected  was  finished,  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
vention perceived  its  excellence,  and  defended  it  by  arguments 
in  which  we  feel  the  note  of  sincere  conviction.  Yet  the  con- 
ception they  formed  of  it  differe<l  from  the  reality  wliich  has 
been  evolved.  Although  they  had  created  it  as  a  branch  of 
the  legislature,  they  thought  of  it  as  being  first  and  foremost 
a  body  with  executive  functions.  And  this,  at  first,  it  was. 
The  traditions  of  the  old  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  in 
which  the  delegates  of  the  States  voted  by  States,  the  still 
earlier  traditions  of  the  executive  councils,  which  advised  the 
governors  of  tlie  colonics  while  still  subject  to  the  British 
CrowTi,  clung  about  the  Senati^  and  affected  the  minds  of  the 
senators.  It  was  a  small  body,  originally  of  twenty-six,  even 
jn  1810  of  thirty-four  members  only,  a  body  not  ill  fitted  for 
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executive  work.  Its  members,  regarding  themselves  as  a  sort 
of  congress  of  ambassadors  from  their  respective  States,  were 
accustomed  to  refer  for  advice  and  instructions  each  to  his 
State  legislature.  So  late  as  1828,  a  senator  after  arguing 
strongly  against  a  measure  declared  that  he  would  neverthe- 
less vote  for  it,  because  he  believed  his  State  to  be  in  its  favour.^ 
For  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence,  the  Senate  sat  with 
closed  doors,  occupying  itself  chiefly  with  the  confidential 
business  of  appointments  and  treaties,  and  conferring  in  pri- 
vate with  the  ministers  of  the  President.  Not  till  1816  did 
it  create,  in  imitation  of  the  House,  those  Standing  Commit- 
tees which  the  experience  of  the  House  had  shown  to  be,  in 
bodies  where  the  executive  ministers  do  not  sit,  the  necessary 
organs  for  dealing  with  legislative  business.  Its  present  char- 
acter as  a  legislative  body,  not  less  active  and  powerful  than 
the  other  branch  of  Congress,  is  the  result  of  a  long  process 
of  evolution,  a  process  possible  (as  will  be  more  fully  explained 
hereafter)  even  under  the  rigid  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
because  the  language  of  the  sections  which  define  the  compe- 
tence of  the  Senate  is  wide  and  general.  But  in  gaining  legis- 
lative authority,  it  has  not  lost  its  executive  functions,  although 
those  which  relate  to  treaties  are  largely  exercised  on  the  advice 
of  the  standing  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  And  as  re- 
spects these  executive  functions  it  stands  alone  in  the  world. 
No  European  state,  no  British  colony,  entrusts  to  an  elective 
assembly  that  direct  participation  in  executive  business  which 
the  Senate  enjoys. 

What  is  meant  by  saying  that  the  Senate  has  proved  a  success  ? 

It  has  succeeded  by  effecting  that  chief  object  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Constitution,  the  creation  of  a  centre  of  gravity  in  the 
government,  an  authority  able  to  correct  and  check  on  the  one 
hand  the  "democratic  recklessness^'  of  the  House,  on  the  other 
the  *' monarchical  ambition''  of  the  President.  Placed  between 
the  two,  it  is  necessarily  the  rival  and  often  the  opponent  of 
both.  The  House  can  accomplish  nothing  without  its  con- 
currence.    The  President  can  be  checkmated  by  its  resistance. 

'  A  similar  statement  was  mado  in  1883  by  a  senator  from  Arkansas  in  jiisti- 
fjnng  his  vote  for  a  bill  he  disapproved.  But  the  fart  that  from  early  days 
downwards  the  two  senators  from  a  State  might  (and  didj  vote  against  one 
another  shows  that  the  true  view  of  the  senator  is  that  he  represents  the  pc^ople 
and  not  the  government  of  bis  State. 
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These  are,  so  to  speak,  m^ative  or  prohibitive  successes.     It  has 
aciiieved  less  in  the  way  of  positive  work,  whether  of  initiating 
good  legislation  or  of  improving  the  measures  which  the  House 
sends  it.     But  the  whole  scheme  of  the  American  Coostitutioii 
tends  to  put  stability  above  activity,  to  sacrifice  the  productive 
energies  of  the  bodies  it  createa  to  their  power  of  resisting  cban^ 
in  the  general  fabric  of  the  government.     The  Senate  has  suiv 
L'ceded  in  making  itself  eminent  and  respected.     It  has  drawn 
the  Ijest  talent  of  the  nation,  so  far  as  that  talent  flows  to  politics,  j 
into  its  body,  has  established  an  intellectual  supremacy,  huJ 
furnished  a  \'!intage  ground  from  which  men  of  ability  may  1 
speak  with  autiiority  to  their  fellow-citizens.  ' 

To  what  causes  are  these  successes  to  be  ascribed  ?  HamU- 
ton  assumed  that  the  Senate  would  l)e  weaker  than  the  House 
of  Representatives,  beciiuse  it  would  not  so  directly  spring 
from,  speak  for,  be  looked  to  by,  the  people.  This  was  a 
natural  view,  especially  as  the  analogy  between  the  position 
of  the  Senate  towards  the  House  of  Representatives  in  America, 
and  that  of  the  House  of  Jjords  towanls  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  Great  Britain,  an  analogy  constantly  present  to  the 
men  of  1787,  scemeil  to  suggest  that  the  larger  and  more  pop- 
ular chamlxT  must  dwarf  and  overitower  the  smaller  one. 
But  the  Senate  has  proved  no  les,^  strong,  and  more  intellec- 
tually influential,  than  its  sister  House  of  Congress.  The  analogy 
was  imsound,  l>ecausc  the  British  House  of  Lords  is  hereditary 
and  the  Senat«  representative.  In  these  days  no  hereditary 
assembly,  l)c  its  inemljers  ever  so  able,  ever  so  wealthy,  ev« 
so  socially  powerful,  can  s|>Gnk  with  the  authority  which  belongs 
to  those  who  speak  for  the  pco]»le.  Rliralwau's  famous  words 
in  the  Salle  dcs  Menus  at  \'ersaillcs,  "We  are  here  by  the  will 
of  the  people,  and  nothing  Imt  bayonets  shall  send  us  hence," 
express  the  whole  current  of  modern  fei'llng.  Now  the  Senate, 
al!)eit  not  chosen  by  direct  popular  electicm,  docs  represent 
the  people ;  and  what  it  may  lo^v-  through  not  standing  in  im- 
meiiiat(t  contact  with  the  masses,  it  gains  in  representing  such 
ancient  and  pow<Tful  coimnonwcalths  as  the  States.  A  senator 
from  New  York  or  Illinois  speaks  for,  and  is  responsible  to, 
millions  of  men.  \o  wonder  he  has  an  authority  lieyond  that 
of  the  long-iiescen<led  nobles  of  Prussia,  or  the  jx^rs  of  Britain 
whose  possessions  stretch  over  whole  counti<'s. 

This  is  the  first  reason  for  the  strength  of  the  Senate,  as 
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compared  with  the  upper  chambers  of  other  countries.  It  is 
built  on  a  soUd  foundation  of  ultimate  choice  by  the  people 
and  consequent  responsibiUty  to  them.  A  second  cause  is  to 
be  found  in  its  small  size.  A  small  body  educates  its  members 
better  than  a  large  one,  because  each  member  has  more  to  do, 
sooner  masters  the  business  not  only  of  his  committee  but  of 
the  whole  body,  feels  a  livelier  sense  of  the  significance  of  his 
own  action  in  bringing  about  collective  action.  There  is  less 
disposition  to  abuse  the  freedom  of  debate.  Party  spirit  may 
be  as  intense  as  in  great  assembUes,  yet  it  is  mitigated  by  the 
wish  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  those  whom,  however 
much  you  may  dislike  them,  you  have  constantly  to  meet,  and 
by  the  feeling  of  a  common  interest  in  sustaining  the  authority 
of  the  body.  A  senator  soon  gets  to  know  each  of  his  colleagues 
—  they  were  originally  only  twenty-five  —  and  what  each  of 
them  thinks  of  him ;  he  becomes  sensitive  to  their  opinion ; 
he  is  less  inclined  to  pose  before  them,  however  he  may  pose 
before  the  public.  Thus  the  Senate  formed,  in  its  childhood, 
better  habits  in  discussing  and  transacting  its  business  than 
would  have  been  formed  by  a  large  assembly  ;  and  these  habits 
its  maturer  age  retains.  Its  comparative  permanence  has  also 
worked  for  good.  Six  years,  which  seem  a  short  term  in  Europe, 
are  in  America  a  long  term  when  compared  with  the  two  years 
for  which  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Assemblies  of 
nearly  all  the  States  are  elected,  long  also  when  compared  with 
the  swiftness  of  change  in  American  politics.  A  senator  has  the 
opportunity  of  thoroughly  learning  his  duties,  and  of  proving 
that  he  has  learnt  them.  He  Ijecomes  slightly  more  independent 
of  his  constituency,  which  in  America,  where  politicians  catch 
at  every  passing  breeze  of  opinion,  is  a  clear  gain.  Nevertheless 
he  must  be  frequently  at  work  in  his  State,  and  struggle  to  main- 
tain his  influence  among  local  politicians  there. 

The  smallness  and  the  permanence  of  the  Senate  have  how- 
ever another  important  influence  on  its  character.  They  contrib- 
ute to  one  main  cause  of  its  success,  the  superior  intellectual 
quality  of  its  members.  Every  European  who  has  described 
it,  has  dwelt  upon  the  capacity  of  those  who  compose  it,  and 
most  have  followed  Tocqueville  in  attributing  this  capacity 
to  the  method  of  double  election.  In  supposing  that  the  choice 
of  senators  by  the  State  legislature  had  proved  a  !)etter  means 
than  direct  choice  by  the  j)eopl('  of  discovering  and  seleetmy;  W\^ 
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fitt«st  men  tliey  missed  the  real  cause.  1  have  already  remarked 
that  the  legislatures  now  do  Uttlc  more  than  register  and  formally 
complete  a  choice  already  made  by  the  party  managers,  and 
perhaps  ratified  in  the  party  convention,  and  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  direct  popiilar  election  would  work  better.  But 
apart  from  this  recent  development,  and  reviewing  tlie  whole 
hundred  years'  history  of  the  Senate,  the  true  explanation  of  its 
capacity  is  to  be  found  in  the  superior  attraction  which  it  has 
for  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  men.  A  senator  has  more 
power  than  a  member  of  the  House,  more  dignity,  a  longier 
term  of  service,  a  more  independent  position.  Hence  every 
Federal  politirian  aims  at  a  seoatorship,  and  looks  on  the  place 
of  Representative  as  a  stepping-stone  to  what  may  fairly  be 
called  an  l.'pper  House,  Ijecause  it  is  the  House  to  which  Repre- 
sentatives seek  to  mount.  It  is  no  more  surprising  that  the 
average  cajiacity  of  the  Senate  should  surpass  that  of  the 
House,  than  that  the  average  cabinet  minister  of  Europe  should 
be  abler  than  the  average  meml)er  of  the  legislature. 

What  is  more,  the  Senate  so  trains  its  mcmlx'rs  as  to  improve 
their  political  efficiency.  Several  j'ears  of  service  in  a  small 
body,  with  important  and  delicate  executive  work,  are  worth 
twice  as  many  years  of  jostling  in  the  crowd  of  representatives 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol.  If  the  Senate  does  not  find  the 
man  who  enters  it  already  superior  to  the  average  of  Federal 
politicians,  it  ought  to  make  him  superior.  But  natural  selec- 
tion, as  has  been  said,  usually  seats  upon  its  tenches  the  best 
ability  of  the  country  that  has  flowed  into  political  life,  and  would 
do  so  no  less  were  the  election  in  form  a  direct  one  by  the  people 
at  the  polls. 

Most  of  the  leading  men  of  the  last  century  have  sat  in 
the  Senate,  and  in  it  were  delivered  mo.st  of  the  famous 
speeches  which  illumine,  though  too  rarely,  the  wearisome 
debates  over  State  rights  and  slavery  from  1825  till  1860. 
One  of  these  deijates,  that  in  the  beginning  of  1830,  which 
called  forth  Daniel  Webster's  majestic  tiefence  of  the  Con- 
stitution, was  long  called  par  excellence  "the  great  debate  in 
the  Senate."  ^ 

Of  the  92  senators  who  sat  in  the  sixty-first  Congress  (1909-11) 
36  had  sat  in  the  other  House  of  C'ongre.ss,  and  39  had  served 
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in  State  legislatures.^  In  the  fiftynsecond  Congress  (1891-93) 
out  of  88  senators,  34  had  sat  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  50  in  State  legislatures.  Many  had  been  judges  or  State 
governors;  many  had  sat  in  State  conventions.  Nearly  all 
had  held  some  public  fimction.  A  man  must  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  of  affairs,  and  of  human  nature  in  its  less 
engaging  aspects,  before  he  enters  this  august  conclave.  But 
experience  is  not  all  gain.  Practice  makes  perfect  in  evil-doing 
no  less  than  in  well-doing.  The  habits  of  local  politics  and  of 
work  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  which  the  senators 
have  been  trained,  while  they  develop  shrewdness  and  quickness 
in  all  characters,  tell  injuriously  on  characters  of  the  meaner 
sort,  leaving  men's  views  narrow,  and  giving  them  a  taste  as  well 
as  a  talent  for  intrigue. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  Senate  meets  is  rectangular,  but 
the  part  occupied  by  the  seats  is  semicircular  in  form,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  who  acts  as  presiding  officer, 
having  his  chair  on  a  marble  dais,  slightly  raised,  in  the  centre 
of  the  chord,  with  the  senators  all  turned  towards  him  as  they 
sit  in  curving  rows,  each  in  an  arm-chair,  with  a  desk  in  front  of 
it.  The  floor  is  about  as  large  as  the  whole  superficial  area  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  but  as  there  are  great  galleries  on 
all  four  sides,  running  back  over  the  lobbies,  the  upper  part  of  the 
chamber  and  its  total  air-space  much  exceeds  that  of  the  English 
house.  One  of  these  galleries  is  appropriated  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States ;  the  others  to  ladies,  diplomatic  representa- 
tives, the  press,  and  the  public.  Behind  the  senatorial  chairs 
and  desks  there  is  an  open  space  into  which  strangers  can  be 
brought  by  the  senators,  who  sit  and  talk  on  the  sofas  there 
placed.  Members  of  foreign  legislatures  are  allowed  access  to 
this  outer  "floor  of  the  Senate."  There  is,  especially  when  the 
galleries  are  empty,  a  slight  echo  in  the  room,  which  obliges  most 
speakers  to  strain  their  voices.  Two  or  three  pictures  on  the  walls 
somewhat  relieve  the  cold  tone  of  the  chamber,  with  its  mar- 
ble platform  and  sides  unpierced  by  windows,  for  the  light  enters 
through  glass  compartments  in  the  ceiling. 

*  I  cannot  be  sure  of  the  absolute  actual  accuracy  of  these  figures,  which  I 
have  compiled  from  the  Congressional  Directory,  because  some  senators  do 
not  set  forth  the  whole  of  their  political  career.  The  proportion  of  senators 
who  have  previously  been  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  usually 
been  larger  among  the  senators  from  the  older  States  than  it  is  in  lYi^  "^eaXi. 
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A  senator  always  addresses  the  Chair  "Mr.  President,"  and 
refers  to  other  senators  by  their  States,  "The  senator  from 
Ohio,"  "The  senator  from  Tennessee."  When  two  senators 
rise  at  the  same  moment,  the  Chair  calls  on  one,  indicating  him 
by  his  State,  "The  senator  from  Minnesota  has  the  floor."* 
Senators  of  the  Democratic  party  apparently  always  have  sat 
on  the  right  of  the  chair,  Republican  senators  on  the  left ;  but, 
as  already  explained,  the  parties  do  not  face  one  another.  The 
impression  which  the  place  makes  on  a  visitor  is  one  of  business- 
like gravity,  a  gravity  which  though  plain  is  dignified.  It  has 
the  air  not  so  much  of  a  popular  assembly  as  of  a  diplomatic 
congress.  The  English  House  of  Lords,  with  its  fretted  roof 
and  windows  rich  Avith  the  figures  of  departed  kings,  its  majestic 
throne,  its  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  wig  on  the  woolsack,  its  benches 
of  lawnnsleeved  bishops,  its  bar  where  the  Commons  throng  at 
a  great  debate,  is  not  only  more  gorgeous  and  picturesque  in 
externals,  but  appeals  far  more  powerfully  to  the  historical 
imagination,  for  it  seems  to  carry  the  middle  ages  down  into  the 
modern  world.  The  Senate  is  modern,  severe,  and  practical. 
So,  too,  few  debates  in  the  Senate  rise  to  the  level  of  the  best 
debates  in  the  English  chamber.  But  the  Senate  seldom  wears 
that  air  of  listless  vacuity  and  superannuated  indolence  which 
the  House  of  Lords  presents  on  all  but  a  few  nights  of  every 
session.  The  faces  are  keen  and  forcible,  as  of  men  who  have 
learned  to  know  the  world,  and  have  much  to  do  in  it ;  the  place 
seems  consecrated  to  groat  aflfairs. 

As  might  be  (expected  from  the  small  number  of  the  audience, 
as  well  as  from  its  character,  discussions  in  the  Senate  are  apt 
to  Ix^  seasible  and  ];)ractical.  S|)eeches  are  shorter  and  less 
fervid  than  those  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the 
larger  an  assembly  the  more  prone  is  it  to  declamation.  The 
least  useful  debates  are  those  on  show-days,  when  a  series  of 
set  discourses  are  delivenHl  on  some  prominent  question.  Each 
senator  brings  down  and  fires  off  in  the  air,  a  carefully-prepared 
oration,  which  may  have  little  l^earing  on  what  has  gone  before. 

*  A  lute*  President  of  the  Senate  was  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing  the  two 
senators  from  the  State  of  Arkansas,  by  callinK  on  one  as  the  senator  for  *'Ar- 
kansius"  (pronouneed  as  written,  with  accent  on  the  penult),  and  the  other 
as  the  senator  for  "Arkansaw,"  with  the  s(?e()nd  syllable  short.  As  Europeans 
often  ask  which  is  the  correct  pronunciation,  I  may  say  that  both  are  in  com- 
mon use.  Hut  the  legislature  of  Arkansas  by  a  "joint  resolution"  once  declared 
"Arkansas"  to  be  right. 
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In  fact  the  speeches  are  made  not  to  convince  the  assembly,  — 
no  one  dreams  of  that,  —  but  to  keep  a  man's  opinions  before 
the  public  and  sustain  his  fame.  The  question  at  issue  has 
usually  been  already  settled,  either  in  a  committee  or  in  a  "cau- 
cus" of  the  party  which  commands  the  majority,  so  that  these 
long  and  sonorous  harangues  are  mere  rhetorical  thimder  ad- 
dressed to  the  nation  outside. 

The  Senate  now  contains  many  men  of  great  wealth.  Some, 
an  increasing  number,  are  senators  because  they  are  rich ;  a 
few  are  rich  because  they  are  senators ;  while  in  the  remaining 
cases  the  same  talents  which  have  won  success  in  law  or  com- 
merce have  brought  their  possessor  to  the  top  in  politics  also. 
The  commercial  element  is  stronger  now  than  formerly :  but  the 
majority  are  or  have  been  lawyers.  Some  senators  used  to 
practise  before  the  Supreme  court,  but  that  is  now  rare.  Com- 
plaints are  occasionally  levelled  against  the  aristocratic  ten- 
dencies which  wealth  is  supposed  to  have  bred,  and  sarcastic 
references  are  made  to  the  sumptuous  residences  which  senators 
have  built  on  the  new  avenues  of  Washington.  While  admitting 
that  there  is  more  sympathy  for  the  capitalist  class  among  these 
rich  men  than  there  would  be  in  a  Senate  of  poor  men,  I  must 
add  that  the  Senate  is  far  from  being  a  class  body  like  the  upper 
houses  of  Britain  or  Prussia  or  Spain  or  Denmark.  It  is  sub- 
stantially representative,  by  its  composition  as  well  as  by  legal 
delegation,  of  all  parts  of  American  society ;  it  is  too  dependent, 
and  too  sensible  that  it  is  dependent,  upon  public  opinion,  to 
undertake  the  championship  of  the  rich,  although  doubtless 
more  in  S3mipathy  with  them  than  is  the  House.  The  senators, 
however,  indulge  some  social  pretensions.  They  are  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  official  aristocracy  that  has  yet  been  seen  in 
America.  They  and  their  wives  are  allowed  precedence  at 
private  entertainments,  as  well  as  on  public  occasions,  over 
members  of  the  House,  and  of  course  over  private  citizens. 
Jefferson  might  turn  in  his  grave  if  he  knew  of  such  an  attempt 
to  introduce  European  distinctions  of  rank  into  his  democnicy  ; 
yet  as  the  office  is  temporary,  and  the  rank  vanishes  with  the 
office,  these  pretensions  are  harmless ;  it  is  only  the  universal 
social  equality  of  the  country  that  makes  them  noteworthy. 
Apart  from  such  petty  advantages,  the  position  of  a  senator 
who  can  count  on  re-election,  is  the  most  desiral)le  in  the  political 
world  of  America.     It  gives  as  much  power  and  influence  as  a 
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iii'iii  mr«]  dcfiire.  It  secures  for  him  the  oar  of  thp  public.  It 
i»  iiiorc  ix'rmancnt  than  the  Presidency  or  a  cabinot  oflice,  re- 
(|Uin>fl  lesa  labour,  involves  less  vexation,  though  stiU  great 
vexation,  by  importunat*  office-seekers. 

Kuropean  WTiters  on  America  used  to  be  too  much  iDclined 
to  idealize  tht;  .Senate,  Admiring  its  stnictttre  and  function, 
they  assumed  that  the  actors  must  be  worthy  of  their  parf^. 
They  were  encouraged  in  tins  tendency  by  the  laoKUogc  of 
many  Ameritan*.  As  the  Homana  were  ndvex  tired  of  repeating 
that  the  aniiiassaiior  of  I'jTrhus  had  called  the  Roman  senate  an 
assembly  of  kiuKs,  so  Americans  of  refinement,  who  werc  ashamed 
of  the  turbulent  House  of  Representatives,  were  at  one  time 
Wont  to  talk  of  the  Senate  as  a  sort  of  Olympian  dwelling-place 
of  statesmen  and  sages.  That  it  never  was ;  and  nobody  would 
now  so  descTibc  it.  It  is  a  cjjnipany  of  shrew<I  and  vigorous  men 
who  ha^-e  fought  their  way  to  the  front  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  American  iMjlitics,  and  on  many  of  whom  the  batth*  has  left 
Its  stains.  Then;  an;  abundant  op[)ortunities  for  intrigue  in  the 
■M'natv,  iiccausi'  its  most  important  business  is  done  in  (he 
secrecy  of  committee  rooms  or  of  ox<!cutive  session  ;  and  many 
s<'nators  arc  iiitrinucrs.  There  are  opi>ortunities  for  misusing 
senatorial  powers,  S('andals  have  sometimes  arisen  from  the 
practice  of  enijtlo^ing  as  counsel  Ix'fore  the  Supreme  court, 
senators  whose  inliuenct^  has  contributed  to  the  appointment 
or  confirmation  of  the  judgtis.'  There  are  opportunities  for 
corruption  imd  blackmailing,  of  wliicli  unscrupulous  men  are 
Well  knowii  to  take;  jnh-antage.  Such  men  are  fortunately  few ; 
hut  considoriiig  how  dcnioralizod  are  the  legislatures  of  a  few 
States,  their  pn'sencc  must  l>e  looked  for ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
^nate,  however  it  may  iilu.sh  for  fhem,  is  obliged  to  work  with 
them  and  to  treat  them  as  equals.  The  contagion  of  political 
vice  is  nowhere  so  swiftly  jwtent  as  in  legislative  bodies,  tie- 
cause  you  cannot  talwo  a  man  who  has  got  a  vote.  You  may 
loathe  him  personally,  hut  he  is  the  people's  choice.  He  has 
"■  right  to  share  in  the  government  of  the  countrj' ;  you  are 
grateful  to  liim  when  he  saves  you  on  a  critical  division  ;  you 
discover  that  "he  is  not  sucli  a  bad  fellow  when  one  knows 


'  In  1RS6.  n  liill  wns  l.rowdhl  in  f.irliitl.line  ni,iiilnTs  nf  nithpr  House  of  Con- 
8fCB»  to  apprnr  in  tlir  Tnii'iul  .iiiLrl*  iis  riiiiiisil  f..r  nny  riiilroml  rompony  or 
other  corporation  whirli  niiclit,  iii  r^■^|"■^t  of  its  liMviiig  norived  land  granls. 
be  a/Ffif.tj*H  ill'  Vii\rrH\  Ifiinsbklinn. 
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him  " ;  people  remark  that  he  gives  good  dinners,  or  has  an 
agreeable  wife;  and  so  it  goes  on  till  falsehood  and  knavery 
are  covered  under  the  cloak  of  party  loyalty. 

As  respects  ability,  the  Senate  cannot  be  profitably  compared 
with  the  English  House  of  Lords,  because  that  assembly  con- 
sists of  some  thirty  eminent  and  as  many  ordinary  men  attend- 
ing regularly,  with  a  multitude  of  undistinguished  persons  who 
rarely  appear,  and  take  no  share  in  the  deUberations.  Setting 
the  Senate  beside  the  House  of  Commons,  the  average  natural 
capacity  of  its  ninety-six  members  is  not  above  that  of  the 
ninety-dx  best  men  in  the  English  House.  There  is  more  variety 
of  talent  in  the  latter,  and  a  greater  breadth  of  culture.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Senate  excels  in  legal  and  business  knowledge  as 
well  as  in  practical  shrewdness.  The  House  of  Commons  con- 
tains more  men  who  could  give  a  good  address  on  a  literary  or 
historical  subject ;  the  Senate,  together  with  a  very  few  eminent 
lawyers,  has  more  who  could  either  deUver  a  rousing  popular 
harangue  or  manage  the  business  of  a  great  trading  company, 
these  being  the  forms  of  capacity  commonest  among  congres- 
sional politicians.  An  acute  American  observer  said  (writing  in 
1885): 

**The  Senate  is  just  what  the  mode  of  its  election  and  the  conditions 
of  public  life  in  this  country  make  it.  Its  members  are  chosen  from 
the  ranks  of  active  politicians,  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  natural 
selection  to  which  the  State  legislatures  are  commonly  obedient ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  contains,  consequently,  the  best  men  that  our 
system  calls  into  politics.  If  these  best  men  are  not  good,  it  is  because 
our  system  of  government  fails  to  attract  better  men  by  its  prizes,  not 
because  the  country  affords  or  could  afford  no  finer  material.  The 
Senate  is  in  fact,  of  course,  nothing  more  than  a  part,  though  a  con- 
siderable part,  of  the  public  service ;  and  if  the  general  conditions  of 
that  service  be  such  as  to  starve  statesmen  and  foster  demagogues,  the 
Senate  itseU  will  be  full  of  the  latter  kind,  simply  because  there  are  no 
others  available."  * 

This  judgment  is  severe,  but  not  unjust.  Whether  the  sena- 
tors of  to-day  are  inferior  in  ability  and  integrity  to  those  of 
seventy,  forty,  twenty  years  ago,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  But 
it  must  be  admitted,  however  regretfully,  that  they  are  less 
independent,  less  respected  by  the  people,  less  influential  with 
the  people,  than  were  their  predecessors ;    and  their  wealth, 

>  Woodrow  W'ilson,  Congressional  Government^  p.  104. 
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whicli  has  niatle  them  ffar  the  reproach  of  wanting  popular 
BjTiipatliii's,  nmy  count  for  something  in  this  dechne. 

The  place  which  the  Senate  holds  in  the  constitutioaal  ayft- 
tern  uf  America  cannot  bo  fully  appreciated  till  the  remaining 
parts  of  that  system  have  been  described.  This  much,  how- 
ever, may  be  claimed  for  it,  that  it  has  been  and  is  stiil,  thou^ 
perhaps  less  than  formerly,  a  ateadjing  and  moderating  powa. 
One  cannot  say,  in  the  language  of  European  poUtics,  that  it 
has  represented'  aristocratic  principles,  or  anti-popular  princi- 
pies,  or  even  conservative  principles.  Each  of  the  great  his- 
toric parties  has  in  turn  commanded  a  majority  iu  it,  and  the 
difference  hf'tween  their  strength  has  seldom  been  marked  for 
any  great  wliile.  On  none  of  the  great  issues  that  have  di- 
vided the  iitition  has  the  Senate  been,  for  any  long  period. 
ducidfdly  upimycd  to  the  other  House  of  Congress,  It  showed 
no  more  capacity  than  the  House  for  grappling  with  the  prob- 
lems of  slavery  extension.  It  was  scarcely  less  ready  than  the 
House  to  strain  the  Constitution  by  supporting  Lincoln  in  the 
exercise  of  the  so-called  war  powers,  or  subsequently  by  cut- 
ting dovm  presidential  authority  in  the  struf^Ie  between  Con- 
gress and  Andrew  Johnson,  though  it  refused  to  convict  liim 
when  impeached  by  the  House.  All  the  fluctuations  of  public 
opinion  tell  upon  it,  nor  does  it  venture,  any  more  than  the 
House,  to  confront  a  popular  impulse,  because  it  is,  equally 
with  the  House,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  great  parties, 
which  seek  to  use  while  they  obey  the  dominant  sentiment  of 
the  hour. 

But  the  fluctuations  of  opinion  tell  on  it  less  energetically 
than  on  the  House  of  Representatives.  They  reach  it  more 
slowly  and  gradually,  owing  to  the  system  which  renews  it  by 
one-third  every  second  year,  so  that  it  sometimes  happens  that 
before  the  tide  has  ri.sen  to  the  fop  of  the  flood  in  the  Senate  it 
has  already  begun  to  ebb  in  the  country.  The  Senate  has  been  a 
stouter  bulwark  against  agitation,  not  merely  because  a  majority 
of  the  senators  have  always  four  years  of  membership  before 
them,  within  which  period  public  feeling  may  change,  but  also 
because  the  senators  have  been  individually  stronger  men  than 
the  representatives.  They  are  less  democratic,  not  in  opinion, 
but  in  temper,  because  they  are  more  self-confident,  because 
they  have  more  ti>  lose,  because  experience  has  taught  them 
Jiow  ffpcting  a  iJiing  popular  a<M\t,\me\\t  is,  and  how  useful  a 
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thing  continuity  in  policy  is.  The  Senate  has  therefore  usually 
kept  its  head  better  than  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
has  expressed  more  adequately  the  judgment,  as  contrasted 
with  the  emotion,  of  the  nation  ;  and  at  least  since  1896  it  has 
been  the  body  to  which  property  and  the  financial  powers 
chiefly  look  for  support.  In  this  sense  it  does  constitute  a 
"check  and  balance"  in  the  Federal  government.  Of  the 
three  great  functions  which  the  Fathers  of  the  Constitution 
meant  it  to  perform,  the  first,  that  of  securing  the  rights  of 
the  smaller  States,  is  no  longer  important ;  while  the  second, 
that  of  advising  or  controlling  the  Executive  in  appointments 
as  well  as  in  treaties,  has  given  rise  to  evils  possibly  commensu- 
rate with  its  benefits.  But  the  third  duty  is  still  discharged, 
for  "the  propensity  of  a  single  and  numerous  assembly  to  yield 
to  the  impulse  of  sudden  and  violent  passions"  is  frequently, 
though  not  invariably,  restrained. 


CHAPTER  Xm 


THE    HOUSE    OF   HEPRESENTATITES 

The  Housi'  of  Repreasntatives,  usually  called  for  shortness, 

the  House,  rt-preaenta  the  nation  on  the  basis  of  population,  as 
the  Senate  represents  the  States. 

But  even  in  the  composition  of  the  House  the  States  play  an 
important  part.  The  Constitution  provides'  that  "  ropresent-a- 
tivi'M  and  direut  taxes  shall  bo  apportioned  among  the  several 
Sl;itrs  a<*curdJug  to  their  rpupcotive  numbers,"  and  under  this 
provision  Coiigrcs.s  allots  so  many  members  of  the  House  to 
each  State  in  proportion  to  its  population  at  the  last  preceding 
dcecnriial  census,  leaving  the-  State  to  determine  the  districta 
within  its  own  area  for  and  by  which  the  members  shall  be 
chosen.  These  <listri('tw  are  now  equal  or  nearly  equal  in  size; 
but  in  laj'ing  them  out  there  in  ample  scope  for  the  process 
called  "gcrrymamlering,"  ■  which  the  dominating  party  in  S 
Slate  rarely  fails  t{>  ai>ply  for  its  own  advantage.  'WTiere  a 
State  legislature  has  failed  to  rcdi.strilmte  the  State  into  con- 

'  rmi^<ti(MtiNii,  Art.  i.  f  -2.  [iiir.  :i  ;  rf.  Atn.nrliiioilt  xiv.  S  2. 

'Si,  r;,lliil  rr.iiii  i;n.riili:['  V.<-t\y.  a  Irjulidu  Di'Hiwratic  polilirian  in  Muu- 
rliiisfltH  (a  m.'iiit.iT  .jf  iIlc  (■■,i,.Ji[i,iiioiiol  Cunviiition  of  ITsT,  and  id  1S12 
cliTtcJ  Vii'c-I'n^'-iili'Tit  '<!  thi-  riiiuii  Shitc>«),  who  vhra  Mossachusptto  was 
briiia  rt-(lir,triiti.il  ii.ritriv-^l  ^i  .-.livuif  wliii-li  (iiivc  one  ot  the  districts  a.  Bhape 
like-  tl,:it  c.f  ii  lizjird.  Stuiiit,  tlii'  wi'll-kiiowii  artist,  eiitc-rinK  the  room  ot  an 
editor  who  hud  :l  hi  ii>  <<f  Ilir  u:-n-  'iistrii'tu  hiiiifdiii;  on  the  ivall  over  his  desk 
oljMTVfd.  "Whj  !l.i-  li-ir.  t  I  ■  k^  like  a  siiUnnaiidrr,"  and  put  in  the  dam 
mid  i-'j-™  of  1}i'  .  !■  ^-  ]i  ■  ii  liLh  j)rnril.  "Say  rather  a  Gerrj-mander,"  re- 
plied Ihi- edidn  .  I  I  I.  I  rmk.  The  uiiii  of  CTrymnridfrine.  of  fourse, 
i»  no  Inlay  ou(  iir  .  I,  V,  ,  |.  ,1  ili.trii'tsHs  to  senin-  in  Ihc  «;rentmt  poasUs 
niiiiibiT  of  tliciii  :i  i>i:ij<>iit\  iirt  till'  I'lirty  ivliii'h  entidiirts  the  operation.  This 
is  doiii:  »>ini'liiiii.~  liy  Ihi'niLiii:  ilii'  pi':il<"^t  iiokmIiIc  number  of  hostile  rotera 


dHtritt  whiTc  I 
of  friendly  vi.t.^ 
out  in  Mis.si:-i- 
brr>ad.  and  aii'i 


o-Htile, 


plnei:  in  which  the  najoiity 
Thus  a  district  was  carved 
striet)  .iOO  niilea  long:  by  41) 
I  diinili-lii'll.  South  Carolina 
I  ill  MidHouri  a  district  was 
'^.  (hnn  the  State  itself,  inU 
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greaaional  districts,  after  the  State  has  received  an  increase  of 
representatives,  the  additional  member  or  members  are  elected 
by  the  voters  of  the  whole  State  on  a  general  ticket,  and  are 
called  "representatives  at  large."  Recently  one  State  (Maine) 
elected  all  its  representatives  on  this  plan,  while  another  (Kan- 
sas) elected  three  by  districts  and  four  by  general  ticket.  Each 
district,  of  course,  lies  wholly  within  the  limits  of  one  State. 
When  a  seat  becomes  vacant  the  governor  of  the  State  issues  a 
writ  for  a  new  election,  and  when  a  member  desires  to  resign 
his  seat  he  does  so  by  letter  to  the  governor. 

The  original  House  which  met  in  1789  contained  only  sixty- 
five  members,  the  idea  being  that  there  should  be  one  member 
for  every  30,000  persona.  As  population  grew  and  new  States 
were  added,  the  number  of  members  was  increased.  Originally 
Congress  fixed  the  ratio  of  members  to  [wpulation,  and  the 
House  accordingly  grew ;  but  latterly,  fearing  a  too  rapid 
increase,  it  has  fixed  the  number  of  members  with  no  regard 
for  any  precise  ratio  of  members  to  population.  Under  a  statute 
of  1891,  the  number  was  fixed  at  356,  being,  according  to  the 
census  of  1890,  one  member  to  about  174,000  souls.  In  the 
Sixty-first  Congress,  1909,  the  number  had,  under  the  census 
of  1900,  reached  391.  Six  States,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  Utah,  Wyoming,  have  one  representative  each ;  five 
have  two  each ;  while  New  York  has  thirty-seven,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania thirty-two.  Besides  these  full  members  there  are  also 
Territorial  delegates,  one  from  each  of  the  Territories,  rc- 
^ons  enjoying  a  species  of  self-government,  but  not  yet 
formed  into  States.'  These  delegates  sit  and  speak,  but  have 
no  right  to  vote,  being  unrecognizoti  by  the  Constitution. 
They  are,  in  fact,  merely  persons  whom  the  House,  under  a 
statute,  admits  to  its  floor  and  permits  to  address  it. 

The  quorum  of  the  House,  as  of  the  Senate,  is  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number.  Till  the  Fifty-first  Congress  the  custom 
had  been  to  treat  as  absent  all  members  who  did  not  answer  to 
their  names  on  a  roll-call,  but  in  1890,  one  party  persistently 
refusing  to  answer  in  order  to  prevent  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. Speaker  Reed  asserted  the  right  of  counting  for  the  purposes 
of  a  quorum  all  he  saw  present.  A  rule  was  then  passed  direct- 
ing him  so  to  count.  This  wa.*?  dropped  in  the  next  Congress, 
but  in  1894  restored,  substituting  two  tellers  for  the  Speaker. 
'As  U>  the  Temtoriea,  see  Cbap.  XL VII.,  post. 
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I'm*  i-JtH'ttkriil  franchise  on  which  the  House  is  elected  ia  for 
V«k^  ST«t«'  the  saine  as  that  by  which  the  membere  of  the  more 
u«uiH^i\>ua  liraDch  of  the  State  legislature  are  clioaen.  Originally 
htuii'Kiwii  varied  much  in  different  States ;  aiid  this  wan  a  prin- 
vijial  TVMim  wiiy  the  Convention  of  1787  left  the  matter  to  llic 
^taie»  to  Ni'l.tle :  now  what  is  practically  inaitliotxl  (whieh  ia 
fi'ur  Slates  includes  womanhood)  suffrage  prevaila  in  the  North- 
vrii  aucl  Western  States.  A  State,  however,  has  a  right  of 
liuiitiiig  the  suffrage  as  it  pleases,  and  many  States  do  exclude 
p*raous  eunvit'titl  of  crime,  paupers,  iUlterates,  etc.  By  the 
fiftti-ntli  amendment  to  tlic  Constitution  (passed  in  1870)  "  the 
riglit  uf  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
tir  ahridgixl  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  colour,  or  previous 
<^t>iidition  of  servitude,"  while  by  the  fourteenth  amendment 
(panMi'il  in  18G8)  "the  basis  of  representation  in  any  State  is 
ri'iliii'i-d  in  respect  of  any  male  citiKens  excluded  from  the  suf- 
fi'age,  save  for  participation  in  rel)ellion  or  other  crimes."  This 
wiLs  (leMipu(-d  to  giv(^  the  former  slave  states  a  motive  for  keeping 
their  suffrage  wide,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  franchise  by 
which  thi-  Federal  legislature  is  clioscn  may  differ,  and  does  in 
mnne  points  actually  differ  in  different  parts  of  the  Union.' 

AlemixTs  arc  elected  for  two  years,  and  the  election  always 
tukes  |)laee  in  the  even  years,  1908,  1910,  and  so  forth.  Thus 
the  election  of  every  second  Congress  coincides  with  that  of  a 
President ;  and  admirers  of  the  (Constitution  find  in  this  ar- 
raui^cinfut  another  of  their  favourite  "checks,"  because  while 
it  gives  the  incoming  President  a  Congress  presumal>ly,  though 
''y  no  means  necessarily,  of  the  same  political  complexion  as 
his  own,  it  enables  tfic  jieople  within  two  years  to  express 
tlii'ir  approval  or  disapproval  of  his  conduct  by  sending  up 
another  House  of  Representatives  wliich  may  support  or  oppose 
tht-  policy  he  has  followed.  The  House  does  not  in  the  regular 
course  of  tilings  meet  until  a  year  has  elapsed  from  the  time 
wlien  it  has  Ixh'U  elected,  though  the  President  may  convoke 
it  sooner,  i.e.  a  House  elected  in  November  1908  does  not  meet 
till  December  lOOi),  unless  the  President  summons  it  in  "ex- 
traordinary  session"  some  time   after   March,  1909,  when   the 

'Rhode  Islnnd  rvtninril  till  iSSS  a  amnll  [ni>|)"'rty  iiualificntion  for  clcctois. 
Knd  in  aonip  Stuti-H  |>:iyiii<'iit  of  n  |iqII  tax  i.i  in:irlf  a  ronditiOD  to  the  eii^rriM 
of  electoral  rights.     .Sii>  Chaiilrr  XL.  im  Slate  LcKinlnlurcs. 

Ab  to  thn  rPTi'iit  rrstri'lions  of  thp  iiulTniKP  in  thr'  Static  where  dsvwj' 
«wtoJWnw.>  tiJI  fhc  War  of  Scceaaum.  w.!\«V.\\.C\ui,v\K'«'K.C.tU.»ndXCIV. 
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previous  House  expires.  This  summons  has  been  issued  four- 
teen times  since  1879.  It  so  often  brought  ill  luck  to  the  sum- 
moning President  that  a  sort  of  superstition  against  it  grew.* 
The  question  is  often  mooted  whether  a  new  Congress  ought 
not  by  law  to  meet  within  six  months  after  its  election,  for 
there  are  inconveniences  in  keeping  an  elected  House  unorgan- 
ized and  Speakerless  for  a  twelvemonth.  But  the  country  is 
not  so  fond  of  Congress  as  to  desire  more  of  it.  It  is  a  singular 
result  of  the  present  arrangement  that  the  old  House  continues 
to  sit  for  nearly  four  months  after  the  members  of  the  new 
House  have  been  elected,  and  that  a  measure  may  still  be  passed 
in  the  expiring  Congress,  against  which  the  country  has  vir- 
tually pronounced  at  the  general  elections  already  held  for  its 
successor.  In  the  Fifty-first  Congress  the  House  voted  more 
than  500  millions  of  dollars  in  its  appropriation  bills  after  a  new 
Congress  had  been  elected,  and  when  therefore  it  had  in  strict- 
ness no  longer  any  constituents. 

The  expense  of  an  election  varies  greatly  from  district  to 
district.  Sometimes,  especially  in  great  cities  where  illegiti- 
mate expenditure  is  more  frequent  and  less  detectible  than 
in  rural  districts,  it  rises  to  a  sum  of  $10,000  or  more : 
sometimes  it  is  trifling.^  No  estimate  of  the  average  can  be 
formed,  because  no  returns  of  congressional  election  expenses 
are  required  by  law ;  but  as  a  rule  a  seat  costs  less  than  one 
for  a  county  division  does  in  Enp^land.^  A  candidate,  unless 
very  wealthy,  is  not  expected  to  pay  the  whole  expense  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  but  is  aided  oft^n  by  the  local  contributions 
of  his  friends,  sometimes  by  a  subvention  from  the  election 
funds  of  the  party  in  the  State.  All  the  official  expenses, 
such  as  for  clerks,  polling  booths,  etc.,  are  paid  by  the  public. 

*  This  ill  luck  is  supposed  (says  Mr.  Blaine  in  his  Twenty  Years  in  Con- 
gress) to  attach  especially  to  May  sessions,  which  r(;minds  one  of  the  supersti- 
tion against  May  marriage's  mentioned  by  John  Knox  aproiK)8  of  the  marriage 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Darnley. 

« As  to  bribery,  see  Vol.  II.  Chap.  LXVII. 

'  A  statute  of  1910  requin^s  National  Committees  and  national  congressional 
campaign  committees,  and  all  organizations  which  in  two  or  more  States  in- 
fluence or  attempt  to  influence  the  result  of  an  election  of  representatives  in 
Congress,  to  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  an  account  of  all  contributions 
rcH?eived  by  or  promised  to  it  stating  the  persons  contributing  and  the  amounts. 

In  England  the  fixing  a  maximum,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  electors, 
has  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  elections.  The  average  expenditure,  all  kinds 
of  lawful  expen.se  included,  seems,  in  county  constituencies,  to  be  from  £1200  to 
£1500,  and  in  boroughs  from  £500  to  £600. 

K 
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Although  brilxTy  is  not  rare,  comparatively  few  elections  are 
impeaclic-d,  for  the  difficulty  of  prtrof  is  incrcaspd  by  the  circiua- 
stance  that  tlie  House,  which  is  the  investigating  and  dedding 
authority,  usually  does  not  meet  till  a  year  after  tlie  election. 
As  a  member  is  elected  for  two  years  only,  and  the  iQV£stJg»- 
tion  would  probably  drag  on  during  the  whole  of  the  first  si«- 
sion,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  dispute  the  return  for  the 
sake  of  turning  him  out  for  the  socontl  session.'  In  many  States,  I 
drinking  places  are  closed  on  the  election  day, 

Among  the  members  of  tJie  House  there  are  few  young  mea,  | 
and  still  fewer  old  men.  The  immense  majority  are  betweei 
forty  and  sixty.  liawyera  abound,  including  in  that  term 
both  those  who  in  Great  Britain  are  called  barristers  or  id*  J 
voeates,  and  those  who  are  called  attorneys,  there  being  in  " 
America  no  distinction  between  these  two  branches  of  the 
profession.  An  analysis  of  the  House  in  tJie  Fiftieth  Congress 
showiKl  that  two  hundred  and  three  members,  or  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number,  ha<I  been  trained  or  had  practised 
as  lawyers,  and  in  suiisoquont  Congresses  the  proportions  have 
varied  but  little.  In  the  Sixty-first  the  proportion  of  lawj-ers 
was  slightly  larger,  especially  among  Southern  members.  Of 
course  many  of  these  had  practically  dropped  law  as  a  business, 
and  given  themselves  wholly  to  politics.  Next  in  number  come 
the  men  engaged  in  manufactures  or  commerce,  in  agriculture, 
or  banking,  or  journalism,  but  no  one  of  these  occupations 
counted  as  many  as  forty  members.-  Ministers  of  religion  are 
very  rare ;  there  were,  however,  two  in  the  Fifty-second  Congress. 
No  military  or  naval  officer,  and  no  person  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  United  States,  can  sit.  Scarcely  any  of  the  great  railway 
men  go  into  Congress,  a  fact  of  much  significance  when  one 
considers  that  they  are  really  the  most  powerful  people  in  the 
country ;  and  of  the  numerous  lawyer  members  very  few  are 
leaders  of  the  bar  in  their  respective  States.  The  reason  is 
the  same  in  both  cases.  Ri^sidence  in  Washington  makes 
practice  at  the  bar  of  a  great  city  difficult  or  impossible,  and 
men  in  lucrative   practice  would   not  generally  sacrifice  their 

'  It  wna  once  proposrd  tn  transfer  to  a  judii-inl  tribunal  the  trial  of 
election  cnaos.  which  arc  now  iiaualty  dpnidoil  on  parly  linrs. 

'  In  the  Rixty-firet  there  would  np|>r;ar  from  thn  Cottgrcssional  Directory  to 
have  bPcn  £01  lawyprs.  Ki  persons  rngaepd  in  maniifnptiircs,  pommeroe,  or 
linnnco.  23  atcrirulturistB.  lit  journalisls.  and  two  physipiniis.  Aa  some  meio- 
berd  do  aot  state  their  occupatioDa.  no  complete  analysis  can  be  xiveu. 
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profession  in  order  to  sit  in  the  House,  while  railway  managers 
or  financiers  are  too  much  engrossed  by  their  business  to  be 
able  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  member.  The  absence  of 
railway  men  by  no  means  implies  the  absence  of  railway  influ- 
ence, for  it  is  as  easy  for  a  company  to  influence  legislation 
from  without  CJongress  as  from  within. 

Most  members,  including  nearly  all  western  men,  have  re- 
ceived their  early  education  in  the  common  schools,  but  rather 
more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number  have  also  graduated 
in  a  imiversity  or  college.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
what  it  would  mean  in  Europe,  for  some  of  the  smaller  colleges 
are  no  better  than  English  grammar  schools  and  not  as  good 
as  German  gynmasia.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  accounts 
of  their  career  which  members  prepare  for  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Directory j  they  often  dwell  upon  the  fact  of  their 
graduation,  or  state  that  they  have  "received  an  academic 
education."  ^  Less  than  half  have  served  in  the  legislature  of 
their  own  State.  In  the  Sixty-first  Congress  (1909-11)  those 
who  had  were  159  out  of  391.  Not  many  are  wealthy,  and  few 
are  very  poor,  while  extremely  few  were  at  the  time  of  their 
election  working  men.  Of  course  no  one  could  be  a  working 
man  while  he  sits,  for  he  would  have  no  time  to  spare  for  his 
trade,  and  the  salary  would  more  than  meet  his  wants.  Nothing 
prevents  an  artisan  from  being  returned  to  Congress,  but 
there  seems  little  disposition  among  the  working  classes  to 
send  one  of  themselves  ;2  and  the  nomination  system  interposes 
obstacles  to  their  standing  as  candidates  of  either  of  the 
great  parties,  though  they  sometimes  stand  as  Labour  men  or 
Socialists. 

A  member  of  the  House  enjoys  the  title  of  Honourable, 
which  is  given  to  him  not  merely  within  the  House  (as  in  Eng- 
land), but  in  the  world  at  large,  as  for  instance  in  the  addresses 
of  his  letters.  As  he  shares  it  with  members  of  State  senates, 
all  the  higher  ofiicials,  both  Federal  and  State,  and  judges, 
the  distinction  is  not  deemed  a  high  one. 

The  House  has  no  share  in  the  executive  functions  of  the 
Senate,  nothing  to  do  with  confirming  appointments  or  approv- 


^  In  the  Sixty-first  Congress  197  had  received  a  "collegiate,"  78  an 
"academic,"  and  73  a  "common  school"  education. 

*  In  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  (1903-5)  there  were  two  union  labour  members, 
described  as  Independents. 
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ing  treaties.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  exclusive  right  a 
initiating  revenue  bills  and  of  impeaching  officials,  feattual 
borrowed,  through  the  State  Constitutions,  from  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  and  of  choosing  a  Presidejit  in  case  there 
should  be  no  absolute  majority  of  presidential  electors  for  any 
one  candidate.  This  very  important  power  it  exercised  in 
1801  and  1825.' 

Setting  extraordinary  sessions  aside,  every  Congress  has  two 
sessions,  distinguished  aa  the  First  or  Long  and  the  Second  or 
Short.  The  long  session  begins  in  the  fall  of  the  year  after 
the  election  of  a  Congress,  and  continues,  witli  a  recess  at 
Christmas,  till  the  July  or  August  following.  The  short  sesdon 
begins  in  the  December  after  the  July  adjournment,  and  lasts 
till  the  4th  of  March  following.  The  whole  working  life  of  a 
House  is  thus  from  ten  to  twelve  months.  Bills  do  not,  as  in 
the  English  Parliament,  expire  at  the  end  of  each  session; 
they  run  on  from  the  long  session  to  the  short  one.  All  howe«r 
that  have  not  l)een  passed  when  the  fatal  4th  March  arrives 
perish  fortlnvith,  for  the  session  l>eing  fixed  by  statute  cannot  be 
extended  at  pleasure.'  There  is  consequently  a  terrible  scramble 
to  get  business  pushed  through  in  the  last  week  or  two  of  a  Con- 
gress. Sometimes  the  clock  of  the  House  is  put  back  in  order 
to  enable  the  Speaker  who  faces  it  to  allow  liusiness  to  be  taken 
after  the  true  noon  has  Ijeen  passed  on  the  last  day.  I  have 
seen  this  done  openly  amid  the  merriment  of  the  House  and  the 
galleries. 

The  House  iLsually  meets  at  noon,  and  sits  till  four  or  six 
o'clock,  though  towards  the  close  of  a  session  these  hours  are 
lengthened.  Occasionally  when  obstruction  occurs,  or  when  at 
the  very  end  of  a  session  messages  are  going  backwards  and 
forwanis  betwet^n  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  President,  it 
sits  all  night  long. 

The  usages  and  rules  of  procedure  of  the  House,  which  differ 
in  many  resjx'cts  from  those  of  the  S<>nate,  are  too  numerous  to 
be  described  here.  I  will  advert  only  to  a  few  points  of  special 
interest,   choosing   those   which   ilhi.'jtrate   American   pohtical 

'  Spc  abovp,  niia|it<'r  V. 

>  Rpimto  hills  also  cxiiire  at  thi'  i-nd  ot  n  Cnne.T<-ss. 

The  tinnw  atorms  that  frpqucntly  (K'nir  at  Washington  in  the  beginiiiiiK  o( 
March  have  kd  to  protjosals  to  fxtctid  the  Bcsaioti  till  .April  or  May  uid  have 
(Ac  Frcaident  inaugurated  then. 
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ideas  or  bring  out  the  points  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  between 
Congress  and  the  English  Parliament. 

An  oath  or  aflirmation  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  (as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution)  taken  by 
all  members ;  ^  also  by  the  clerk,  the  sergeant-at-arms,  the 
door-keeper,  and  the  post-master. 

The  sergeant-at-arms  is  the  treasurer  of -the  House,  and  pays 
to  each  member  his  salary  and  mileage.  He  has  the  custody 
of  the  mace,  and  the  duty  of  keeping  order,  which  in  extreme 
cases  he  performs  by  carrying  the  mace  into  a  throng  of 
disorderly  members.  This  symbol  of  authority,  which  (as  in 
the  House  of  Commons)  is  moved  from  its  place  when  the 
House  goes  into  committee,  consists  of  the  Roman  fasces,  in 
ebony,  boimd  with  silver  bands  in  the  middle  and  at  the  ends, 
each  rod  ending  in  a  spear  head,  at  the  other  end  a  globe  of 
silver,  and  on  the  globe  a  silver  eagle  ready  for  IBight.  English 
precedent  suggests  the  mace,  but  as  it  could  not  be  surmounted 
by  a  crown,  Rome  has  prescribed  its  design. 

The  proceedings  each  day  begin  with  prayers,  which  are  con- 
ducted by  a  chaplain  who  is  appointed  by  the  House,  not  (as 
in  England)  by  the  Speaker,  and  who  may,  of  course,  be  selected 
from  any  religious  denomination.  Lots  are  drawn  for  seats 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  each  member  selecting  the  place 
he  pleases  according  as  his  turn  arrives.  Although  the  Demo- 
crats are  to  the  Speaker *s  right  hand,  members  cannot,  owing  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  chairs,  sit  in  masses  palpably  divided 
according  to  party,  a  circumstance  which  deprives  invective  of 
much  of  its  dramatic  effect.  One  cannot,  as  in  England,  point 
the  finger  of  scorn  at  "hon.  gentlemen  opposite."  Every  mem- 
ber is  required  to  remain  uncovered  in  the  House. 

A  member  addresses  the  Speaker  and  the  Speaker  only,  and 
refers  to  another  member  not  by  name  but  as  the  **  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,"  or  as  the  case  may  be,  without  any  par- 

*  The  oath  is  administered  by  the  Speaker,  and  in  the  form  following :  "I 
do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic  ;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  same  ;  that  I  take  this  obligation  freely  without  any  mental 
reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter,  so  help  me  God."  "Alle- 
giance" to  a  legal  instrument  would  have  seemed  an  odd  exi)ression  to  those 
ages  in  which  the  notion  of  allegiance  arose  ;  yet  it  fairly  conveys  the  idea 
obedience  is  due  to  the  will  of  the  people,  which  has  taken  tangible  and 
manent  shape  in  the  document  they  have  enacted. 
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ticular  indication  of  the  district  which  the  person  referred  to 

represents.  As  there  are  thirty-two  gentlemen  from  PenBr 
eylvania,  and  the  descriptives  used  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons  (learned,  gallant,  right  honourable)  are  not  in  use, 
facilities  for  distinguishii^  the  memt>er  intended  are  not  per- 
fect, A  raemliiT  usually  speaks  from  his  seat,  but  may  speak 
from  the  clerk's  desk  or  from  a  spot  close  to  the  Speaker's 
chair.  A  rule  (often  disregarded)  forbids  any  one  to  pass  be- 
tween the  Speaker  and  the  member  speaking,  a  curious  bit  of 
adherence  to  English  usage. 

Divisions  were  originally  (rule  of  17  th  Ajiril  1789)  taken  by  going 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  chair,  according  to  the  old  practice 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons.'  This  having  been  found 
inconvenient,  a  resolution  of  9th  June  1789  established  the 
present  practice,  whereby  members  rise  in  their  seats  and  are 
counted  in  the  first  instance  by  tlie  Speaker,  but  if  he  is  in 
doubt,  or  if  a  count  be  required  by  one-fifth  of  those  present 
(which  cannot  lie  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  Hou^) 
then  by  two  tellers  named  by  the  Speaker,  between  whom,  as 
they  stand  in  the  middle  gangway,  members  pass.  When  a 
call  of  yeas  and  nays  is  so  demanded,  the  clerk  calls  the  full 
roll  of  the  House,  and  each  member  an.swers  aye  or  no  to  his 
name,  or  says  "no  vote."  When  the  whole  roll  has  been  called 
it  is  called  over  a  second  time  to  let  those  vote  who  have  not 
voted  in  the  first  call.  Members  may  now  change  their  votes. 
Those  who  have  entered  the  House  after  their  names  were 
passed  on  the  second  call  cannot  vote,  but  often  take  the 
opportunity  of  rising  to  say  that  they  would,  if  then  present 
in  the  House,  have  voted  for  (or  against)  the  motion.  All 
this  is  set  forth  in  the  Congressioncl  Record,  which  also  coatains 
a  list  of  the  members  not  voting  and  of  the  pairs. 

A  process  which  consumes  so  much  time,  for  it  may  take  more 
than  an  hour  to  call  through  the  names,  is  an  obvious  and 
effective  engine  of  obstruction.  It  is  frequently  so  used,  for  it  can 
be  demanded  not  only  on  questions  of  substance,  but  on  motions 
to  adjourn.  This  is  a  rule  which  the  Hoase  cannot  alter,  for 
it  rests  on  an  express  provision  of  the  Constitution,  Art.  i.  §  5. 

1  It  was  nnl  until  1S-W  thst  the  prospnt  systnm  of  reooHinu  the  namei!  of 
mcmljont  who  votr  bv  iiiukintr  llifin  pnn«  throiinh  lulihips  was  introdurpd  at 
WpatmirstiT  —  ft  siBiiiticniit  rfsult  ••(  tlip  H<-form  Act  of  1H.32.  Till  thpn  one 
party  hail  rrmnincil  in  thn  House  while  the  other  retired  into  the  lobby,  and 
only  the  nu/u/jcra  wi-rv  recorded. 
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No  one  may  speak  more  than  once  to  the  same  question, 
unless  he  be  the  mover  of  the  motion  pending,  in  which  ease 
fae  is  permitted  to  reply  after  every  member  choosing  to  speak 
has  spoken.    This  rule  is  however  frequently  broken. 

Speeches  are  limited  to  one  hour,  subject  to  a  power  to 
extend  this  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and  may,  in  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  be  limited  to  five  minutes.  So  far  as  I 
could  learn,  this  hour  rule  works  very  well,  and  does  not  tend 
to  bring  speeches  up  to  that  length  as  a  regular  thing.  A  mem- 
ber is  at  liberty  to  give  part  of  his  time  to  other  members,  and 
this  is  in  practice  constantly  done.  The  member  speaking  will 
say :  "I  yield  the  floor  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  five  min- 
utes," and  so  on.  Thus  a  member  who  has  once  secured  the 
floor  has  a  lai^  control  of  the  debate. 

The  great  remedy  against  prolix  or  obstructive  debate  is  the 
so-called  previous  question,  which  is  moved  in  the  form,  "Shall 
the  main  question  be  now  put  ?  "  and  when  ordered  closes  forth- 
with all  debate,  and  brings  the  House  to  a  direct  vote  on  that 
main  question.*  On  the  motion  for  the  putting  of  the  main 
question  no  debate  is  allowed  ;  but  it  does  not  destroy  the  right 
of  the  member  '^reporting  the  measure  under  consideration" 
from  a  committee,  to  wind  up  the  discussion  by  his  reply.  This 
closure  of  the  debate  may  be  moved  by  any  member  without  the 
need  of  leave  from  the  Speaker,  and  requires  only  a  bare  majority 
of  those  present.  When  directed  by  the  House  to  be  applied  in 
committee,  for  it  cannot  be  moved  after  the  House  has  gone 
into  committee,  it  has  the  elTect  of  securing  five  minutes  to  the 
mover  of  any  amendment,  and  five  minutes  to  the  member  who 
first  "obtains  the  floor"  (gets  the  chance  of  speaking)  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  permitting  no  one  else  to  speak.  A  member  in  pro- 
posing a  resolution  or  motion  usually  asks  at  the  same  time  for 
the  previous  question  upon  it,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being 
talked  out. 

Closure  by  previous  question,  first  established  in  1811,  is 
in  daily  use,  an<l  is  considered  so  essential  to  the  progress  of 
business  that  I  never  found  anj'  mfmluT  or  offisilil  jyiiiinK 
to  dispense  with  it.  Even  the  sen  a  tars, 
introduction  into  their  own  mych  .^niallcr  c 
it  must  exist  in  a  large  body  likf  the  House. 
much  abused  is  attributed  to  the  ffar  g 
'  Seo  Rate  XV' 
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and  to  the  sciitimpnt  mthin  the  House  itwlf  in  favour  of  ftdl 
and  fair  disciisfiion,  which  somptimea  indiict^  th('  majoriiy 
refuse  the  prf\ioufi  question  when  demanded  by  one  of  th 
own  party,  or  on  behalf  of  a  motion  which  they  are  as  a  whcJI 
supporting.  "No  one,"  I  was  a.<i8urGdi  "who  is  bond  fuJe  ditq 
cussing  a  subject  in  a  sensible  way,  would  be  stopped  by 
application  of  tlie  previous  question.  On  the  otlicr  hand 
should  never  got  even  urgent  bills  through  without  it," 

Notwithstanding  this  powerful  engine  for  exiiediting  bi 
ness,  obstruction,  or,  as  it  is  failed  in  America,  filibustering,  is  by 
no  meaiL^  unkjiown.  It  is  usually  p-actised  by  making  repeated! 
motions  for  the  adjourument  of  a  debate,  or  for  "  taking  a  rec  " 
(suspending  the  sittii^J,  or  for  calling  the  yeas  and  nays, 
tween  one  sucli  motion  and  another  some  business  must  intervaitt, 
but  as  the  making  of  a  speech  is  "  business,"  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  complying  with  this  requirement.  No  speaking  is  perautted 
on  these  obstriiflive  motions,  yet  by  them  time  may  be  wast«I 
for  many  continuous  hours,  and  if  the  obstructing  minority  is 
a  strong  on*',  it  generally  svicceeds,  if  not  in  tlofeating  a  measure, 
yet  in  extorting  a  compromise.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
owing  to  the  provision  of  the  <  'onstitution  alxjve  mentioned,  the 
House  is  in  this  matter  not  sovereign  even  over  its  own  pro- 
cetlure.  That  rules  ore  not  adopted,  as  thoy  might  be,  which 
would  go  furtlu'r  to  extinscuish  filibiLstering,  is  due  partly  to 
this  provision,  partly  to  the  notion  that  it  is  prudent  to  leave 
some  means  open  by  which  a  minority  can  make  itself  disagree- 
able, and  to  the  l)elicf  that  adequate  checks  exist  on  any  gross 
abuse  of  such  means.'  These  checks  are  t.wo.  One  is  the  fact 
that  filibustering  usually  fails  miles,s  condiicted  by  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  party  which  happens  fo  Ix-  in  a  minority,  and  that 
so  large  a  section  of  the  House  will  not  1h'  at  the  trouble  of  join- 
ing in  it  unless  upcm  some  n-ally  serious  question.  Some  years 
ago,  seventiren  or  elghtwn  memlx-rs  tried  to  obstruct  system- 
atically a  measure  they  objected  to,  but  their  numl>er  proved 
insufficient,  and  the  attempt  failed.  But  at  an  earlier  date, 
during  the  Reconstruction  troubles  which  followed  the  war, 
the  opposition  of  the  soliii  Democralic  party,  then  in  a  minority) 
succeeded  in  <lefcatinK  a  hill  for  ]tlacing  five  of  the  southern 

>  In  I8!>0  n  nilQ  wna  i>nsH-<l  ilirlariiie  Hint  "no  (Uliitnri- motinn  shall  bo  enter- 
Uined  bv  tlic  Spcnkfr."  Tliis  of  .'ouraf  li-avoB  it  to  him  to  decide  wh*t  ii 
dilatory.     (Rule  XVI.  par.  10.) 
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States  under  military  government.  The  other  check  is  found 
in  the  fear  of  popular  disapproval.  If  the  nation  sees  public 
business  stopped  and  necessary  legislation  delayed  by  factious 
obstruction,  it  will  visit  its  displeasure  both  upon  the  filibuster- 
ing leaders  individually,  and  on  the  whole  of  the  party  com- 
promised. However  hot  party  spirit  may  be,  there  is  always 
a  margin  of  moderate  men  in  both  parties  whom  the  unjusti- 
fiable use  of  legally  permissible  modes  of  opposition  will  ahenate. 
Since  such  men  can  make  themselves  felt  at  the  polls  when  the 
next  election  arrives,  respect  for  their  opinion  cools  the  passion 
of  congressional  poHticians.  Thus  the  general  feeling  is  that  as 
the  power  of  filibustering  is  in  extreme  cases  a  safeguard  against 
abuses  of  the  system  of  closure  by  **  previous  question,"  so  the 
good  sense  of  the  community  is  in  its  turn  a  safeguard  against 
abuses  of  the  opportimities  which  the  rules  still  leave  open.  One 
ex-Speaker,  who  had  had  large  experience  in  leading  both  a 
majority  and  a  minority  of  the  House,  observed  to  me  that  he 
thought  the  rules,  taken  all  in  all,  as  near  perfection  as  any  rules 
could  be.  This  savours  of  official  optimism.  We  all  know  the 
attachment  which  those  who  have  grown  old  in  working  a  system 
show  to  its  faults  as  well  as  to  its  merits.  Still,  true  is  it  that 
congressmen  complain  no  more  of  the  procedure  under  which 
they  live,  and  which  seems  to  an  English  observer  tyrannical, 
than  do  members  of  the  English  House  of  Commons  of  the 
less  rigid  methods  of  their  own  ancient  and  famous  body.^ 
I  know  no  better  instance  of  the  self-control  and  good  humour 
of  Americans  than  the  way  in  which  the  minority  in  the  House 
generally  submit  to  the  despotism  of  the  majority,  consoling 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that  it  is  all  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  game,  and  that  their  turn  will  come  in  due  course.  To 
use  the  power  of  closing  debate  as  stringently  at  Westminster 
as  it  is  used  at  Washington  would  revolutionize  the  life  of  the 
House  of  Commons.^  But  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
an  assembly  of  a  very  different  nature.  Like  the  House  of 
Commons  it  is  a  legislating,  if  hardly  to  be  deemed  a  gov- 
erning, body.  But  it  is  not  a  debating  body.  It  rules  through 
and  by  its  committees,  in  which  discussion  is  unchecked  by  any 
closing  power ;  and  the  whole  House  does  little  more  than 
register  by  its  votes  the  conclusions    which    the    committees 

*  The  Rules  of  Procedure  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  become  much 
stricter  now  than  they  were  in  1888  when  the  above  was  first  written. 
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submit.  Onfi  subject  alone,  the  subject  of  revenue,  that  is  to 
say,  taxation  and  approprintioii,  receives  genuine  discussion  by 
the  House  at  large.  And  although  the  power  of  limiting  debate 
iw  oft«n  applied  to  exiMtdit<t  such  business,  it  is  seldom  applied 
till  opportunity  has  been  given  for  the  expression  of  atl  rek-vaal 
views. 

The  rules  regarding  the  procedure  in  conunittee  of  the  whole 
House  are  in  the  main  similar  to  those  of  the  British  House  d 
Commons ;  hut  the  chairman  of  such  a  committee  ia  not  (as 
usually  in  England)  a  permanent  chairman  of  Ways  and  Me-ai^ 
but  a  person  nominated  by  the  Speaker  on  each  occasi<8u 
A  rule,  not  duly  observed,  forbids  any  member  to  speak  twige 
to  any  question,  mitil  every  member  desiring  to  speak  shdI'J 
have  spoken.' 

The  Houjie  has  a  power  of  going  into  secret  session  whenever 
(■untidciiti^l  (.-onimunications  an;  receivetl  from  the  President, 
or  a  member  informs  it  that  he  has  communications  of  a  secret 
nature  to  make.  But  this  power,  though  employed  in  early  days, 
is  now  in  disuse.  Kvery  word  spoken  is  reported  by  offidal 
stenographers  and  published  in  the  Congressional  Record,  and  the 
huge  galk'nes  are  nev(;r  cleared. 

The  number  of  bills  brought  into  the  House  every  year  is 
very  lai^,  and  has  steadily  increased.  In  the  Thirty-seventh 
Congress  (18(51-63)  the  total  number  of  bills  introduced  waa 
102G,  viz.  :  — G13  House  bills,  and  433  Senate  bills.  In 
the  Fifty-first  Congress  (1889-91)  the  number  had  risen  fur- 
ther, to  19,646  (including  joint  resolutions),  of  which  14,328 
were  introduced  in  the  House,  5318  in  the  Senate,*  In  the 
Sixtieth  there  was  a  further  rise,  for  the  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions introduced  in  the  House  reached  28,707,  those  in  the  Sen- 
ate 9681,  a  total  of  38,388.  In  the  British  House  of  Commons 
the  number  of  public  bills  introduced  was,  in  the  session  of  1892, 
33-5  (20  of  which  had  come  from  the  Lords),  besides  80  pro- 
visional order  bills.  In  1908  the  total  number  of  bills  of  all 
kinds  introduced  was  482,  of  which  297  were  public  bills,  56 
provisional  order  biils,  and  127  private  bills.  America  is, 
of   course,   a   far    larger   country,    and    more  than    twice  as 

'  Proceodincs  in  rommitlcp  ot  the  Wliolo  moy  he  cippdited  by  limiting  (bji 
a  votP  of  till'  House)  clL:*r.ussi™  in  ConiniitUr  to  a  otrliiiii  fiipd  period. 

'Of  tbeae,  2201  pusaod  both  Huusua,  and  2171  wcie  approved  by  the  Pna- 
dent. 
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populous,  but  the  legislative  competence  of  Congress  is 
incomparably  smaller  than  that  of  the  British  Parliament, 
seeing  that  the  chief  part  of  the  field  both  of  public  bill  and 
private  bill  legislation  belongs  in  America  to  the  several  States. 
By  far  the  larger  number  of  bills  in  Congress  are  what  would 
be  called  in  England  "private"  or  "local  and  personal"  bills, 
i,e,  they  establish  no  general  rule  of  law  but  are  directed  to  par- 
ticular cases.  Such  are  the  numerous  bills  for  satisfying  persons 
with  claims  against  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  giving 
or  restoring  pensions  to  individuals  alleged  to  have  served  in 
the  Northern  armies  during  the  War  of  Secession.  It  is  only 
to  a  very  small  extent  that  bills  can  attempt  to  deal  with  ordinary 
private  law,  since  most  of  that  topic  belongs  to  State  legislation. 
The  proportion  of  bills  that  pass  to  bills  that  fail  is  a  very  small 
one,  not  one-thirtieth.^  As  in  England  so  even  more  in  America, 
bills  are  lost  less  by  direct  rejection  than  by  failing  to  reach 
their  third  reading,  a  mode  of  extinction  which  the  good-nature 
of  the  House,  or  the  unwillingness  of  its  members  to  administer 
snubs  to  one  another,  would  prefer  to  direct  rejection,  even 
were  not  the  want  of  time  a  sufficient  excuse  to  the  committees 
for  failing  to  report  them.  One  is  told  in  Washington  that  few 
biUs  are  brought  in  with  a  view  to  being  passed.  They  are 
presented  in  order  to  gratify  some  particular  persons  or  places, 
and  it  is  well  understood  in  the  House  that  they  must  not  be 
taken  seriously.  Sometimes  a  less  pardonable  motive  exists. 
The  great  commercial  corporations,  and  especially  the  railroad 
companies,  are  often  through  their  land  grants  and  otherwise 
brought  into  relations  with  the  Federal  Government.  Bills  are 
presented  in  Congress  which  purport  to  withdraw  some  of  the 
privileges  of  these  companies,  or  to  establish  or  favour  rival 
enterprises,  but  whose  real  object  is  to  levy  blackmail  on  these 
wealthy  bodies,  since  it  is  often  cheaper  for  a  company  to  buy 
off  its  enemy  than  to  defeat  him  either  by  the  illegitimate  influence 
of  the  lobby,  or  by  the  strength  of  its  case  in  open  combat. 
Several  great  corporations  have  thus  to  maintain  a  permanent 
staff  at  Washington  for  the  sake  of  resisting  legislative  attacks 

1  In  the  British  Parliamentary  Session  of  1908,  74  public  bills  (out  of  297 
introduced)  became  law,  of  which  21  wcr(?  private  members  bills;  55  provisional 
order  bills  were  also  passed.  The  number  of  public  bills  introduced  has  increased 
in  England  since  1867,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  in  America,  but  private  (i.e., 
unofficial)  members  have  great  difficulty  in  passing  their  bills,  recent  changes  in 
parliamentaiy  procedure  having  reduced  their  chances. 
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Upon  them,  some  merely  extortionate,  some  intended  to  ma 
loc:iil  popularity. 

The  title  and  attributions  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  ure 
taken  from  liis  famous  Engliah  original.  But  the  chararter  of 
t!ie  office  has  greatly  altered  from  that  original.  The  note  ot 
the  Speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  is  his  impaniality. 
He  has  indeed  been  chosen  by  a  party,  because  a  majority 
means  in  England  a  party.  But  on  his  way  from  his  placp  on 
the  benches  to  the  Chair  he  ia  expected  to  shake  off  and  leave 
behind  all  party  ties  and  sympathies.  Once  invested  with  thu 
wig  and  gown  of  ofBce  he  has  no  longer  any  political  opinions, 
and  mufit  administer  exactly  the  same  treatment  to  his  poUticii 
friends  and  to  those  who  have  been  hitherto  his  opponentEV^ 
to  the  oldest  or  most  powerful  minister  and  to  tlieyoui^ert 
or  least  popiiliir  member.  His  duties  are  limited  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rulta  and  generally  to  the  maintenance  of  ordw 
and  decorum  in  debate,  including  the  selection,  when  several 
members  rise  at  the  same  moment,  of  the  one  who  is  to  carry 
on  the  discus.sion.  These  are  duties  of  great  importance,  and 
his  position  one  of  great  dignity,  but  neither  the  duties  nor  the 
position  imply  ixilitical  power.  It  makes  little  difference  to  any 
English  party  In  I'arliament  whether  the  occupant  of  the  chair 
has  come  from  their  owii  or  from  the  hostile  ranks.  The  Speaker 
can  lower  or  raise  the  tone  and  efficiency  of  the  House  as  a  whole 
by  the  way  he  presides  over  it :  but  a  custom  as  strong  as  law 
forbids  him  to  rt^nder  help  to  his  own  side  even  by  private  advice. 
Whati'ver  information  its  to  parliamentary  law  he  may  feel  free 
to  give  must  be  equally  at  the  disposal  of  every  member. 

In  America  the  Six-aker  has  immense  political  power,  and  is 
permitted,  nay  expected,  to  use  it  in  the  interests  of  his  party. 
He  rules  and  leads  almost  as  Momy  and  Rouher  led  and  ruled  the 
French  Chamlrer  under  Louis  Napoleon.  In  calling  upon  mem- 
bers to  speak  he  prefers  those  of  his  own  side.  He  decides  in  their 
favour  such  points  of  order  as  are  not  distinctly  covered  by  the 
rules.  His  authority  ovxt  the  arrangement  of  business  is  so 
large  that  he  can  frequently  advance  or  postpone  particular 
bills  or  motions  in  a  way  which  det<'rmtnes  their  fate.  One 
much  respected  Speaker  once  went  the  length  of  intimating  that 
he  would  not  allow  a  certain  bill,  to  which  he  strongly  objected, 
to  be  so  much  as  presented  to  the  House  :  and  this  he  could  do 
by  refusing  to  recognize  the  incmVwv  desviing  to  present  it 
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Although  the  Speaker  seldom  delivers  a  speech  in  the  House,  he 
may  and  does  advise  the  other  leaders  of  his  party  privately  ; 
and  when  they  "go  into  caucus"  {i.e.  hold  a  party  meeting  to 
determine  their  action  on  some  pending  question)  he  is  present 
and  gives  counsel.  He  is  usually  the  most  eminent  member  of  the 
party  who  has  a  seat  in  the  House,  and  is  really,  so  far  as  the 
confidential  direction  of  its  poUcy  goes,  almost  its  leader.  His 
most  important  privilege  is,  however,  the  nomination  of  the 
numerous  standing  conmiittees  already  referred  to.  In  the  first 
Congress  (April  1789)  the  House  tried  the  plan  of  appointing 
its  committees  by  ballot ;  but  this  worked  so  ill  that  in  January 
1790  the  following  rule  was  passed  : —  "All  committees  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  unless  otherwise  specially  directed  by 
the  House."  This  rule  has  been  re-adopted  by  each  successive 
Congress  since  then.^  Not  only  does  he,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress,  select  all  the  members  of  each  of  these  committees, 
he  even  chooses  the  chairman  of  each,  and  thereby  vests  the 
direction  of  its  business  in  hands  approved  by  himself.^  The 
chairman  is  of  coarse  always  selected  from  the  party  which  com- 
mands the  House,  and  the  committee  is  so  composed  as  to  give 
that  party  a  majority.  Since  legislation,  and  so  much  of  the 
control  of  current  administration  as  the  House  has  been  able  to 
bring  within  its  grasp,  belong  to  these  committees,  their  com- 
position practically  determines  the  action  of  the  House  on  all 
questions  of  moment,  and  as  the  chairmanships  of  the  more 
important  committees  are  the  posts  of  most  influence,  the  disposal 
of  them  is  a  tremendous  piece  of  patronage  by  which  a  Speaker 
can  attract  support  to  himself  and  his  own  section  of  the  party, 
reward  his  friends,  give  politicians  the  opportunity  of  rising 
to  distinction  or  practically  extinguish  their  congressional  career. 
The  Speaker  is,  of  course,  far  from  free  in  disposing  of  these  places. 
He  has  been  obliged  to  secure  his  own  election  to  the  chair  by 
promises  to  leading  members  and  their  friends ;  and  while 
redeeming  such  promises,  he  must  also  regard  the  wishes  of 

^  In  England  select  committees  on  public  matters  are  appointed  by  the 
House,  i.e.  practically  by  the  "whips"  of  the  several  parties,  though  some- 
times a  discussion  in  the  House  leads  to  the  addition  of  other  members.  Hybrid 
committees  are  appointed  partly  by  the  House  and  partly  by  the  committee  of 
Selection.  Private  bill  committees  are  appointed  by  the  committee  of  Selec- 
tion. This  committee  is  a  small  body  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  mem- 
bers, intended  to  represent  fairly  all  parties  and  sections  of  opinion. 

*  In  1910  an  alteration  in  the  rules  was  made  which  reduced  the  power  of  the 
Speaker,  vesting  some  of  it  in  a  Conmiittee. 
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irajiortant  groups  of  men  or  types  of  opinion,  must  complimeiit 
particular  States  by  giving  a  place  on  good  committees  to  their 
prominent  representatives,  must  avoid  nominations  which  could 
alarm  particular  interests.  These  conditions  surround  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  jwwer  with  trouble  and  anxiety.  Yet  after  all  it 
is  power,  power  which  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  and  ambitioua 
man  becomes  so  far-reaching  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  toc&tl 
liim  the  second  political  figure  in  the  United  States,  with  bh 
influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  men  and  the  course  of  domestie 
events  superior,  in  ordinary  times  and  in  capable  hands,  to  tbe 
Prraident's,  although  shorter  in  its  duration  and  less  patent  to 
the  world,' 

The  choice  of  a  Speaker  is  therefore  a  political  event  of  the 
highest  significance ;  and  the  whole  policy  of  a  Coi^ress  some- 
times turns  upon  whether  the  man  selected  represents  one  or  an- 
other of  two  divergent  tendencies  in  the  majority.  Following 
thereon  comes  his  distribution  of  members  among  the  committees, 
a  critical  point  in  the  history  of  a  Congress,  and  one  which  is 
watched  with  keen  interest.  He  devotes  himself  to  this  function 
for  the  fortnight  after  his  installation  with  an  intensity  equalling 
that  of  a  European  prime  minister  construotinji  a  cabinet.  Tlit? 
parallel  goes  further,  for  as  the  chairmanships  of  the  chief  com- 
mittees may  be  compared  to  the  cabinet  offices  of  Europe,  so 
the  Speaker  is  himself  a  great  party  leader  as  well  as  the  presi- 
dent of  a  deliberative  assembly. 

Although  expected  to  serve  his  party  in  all  possible  directions, 
he  must  not  resort  to  all  possible  means.  Both  in  the  conduct 
of  debate  and  in  the  formation  of  committees  a  certain  measure 
of  fairness  to  opponents  is  required  from  him.     He  must  not 

'  "The  appointment  of  the  committees  implips  the  distribution  of  work  to 
every  menilnT.  It  meaiiB  the  determination  of  thc!  cast  bueiueaa  aliall  kiltp. 
It  deeidi's  for  or  against  nil  large  niattera  of  jioliey.  or  may  bo  decide  :  for  while 
SppakpJS  will  diffpr  from  cBrh  other  grently  in  forec  of  eharaetcr  and  in  the 
wish  to  eive  positive  direction  to  affairs,  the  wenkcBt  man  eannol  escape  from 
tlie  nccossily  of  arr.iiiginB  the  apiiointmcntB  nith  a  vien-  to  the  probable  rhar- 
aeter  of  measures  which  will  be  iigitatod.  This,  however,  is  far  from  the  meas- 
ure of  the  Speaker's  powir.  -Ml  rules  are  more  or  leas  flexible.  Thc  current 
of  prececlcnts  is  never  consistent  or  uniform.  The  bias  of  the  Speaker  at  a 
critical  moment  will  turn  the  scale.  Mr.  R.mdall  as  S|jcakcr  determined  the 
assent  of  the  House  U>  the  action  of  the  Klectoral  fommission  [of  1877|.  Had 
he  wished  for  a  revolutionary  attempt  to  prevent  tlie  announrement  of  Hayes's 
election,  no  one  who  has  had  eipcricnco  in  CongresK,  at  l<-ast,will  doubt  that 
he  could  hove  forced  thc  i-ollisiim."  —  From  an  article  in  thc  New  York  Mali-'t 
of  April  4,  ll)7».  by  an  expericQccd  member  uf  Congress. 
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palpably  wrest  the  rules  of  the  House  to  their  disadvantage, 
though  he  may  decide  all  doubtful  points  against  them.  He 
must  give  them  a  reasonable  share  of  "the  floor"  (i.e.  of  debate). 
He  must  concede  to  them  proper  representation  on  committees. 
The  dignity  of  the  Speaker^s  office  is  high.  He  receives 
S12,000  a  year.  In  rank  he  stands  next  after  the  Vice-President 
and  on  a  level  with  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Wash- 
ington society  was  once  agitated  by  a  claim  of  his  wife  to  take 
precedence  over  the  wives  of  these  judges,  a  claim  so  ominous 
in  a  democratic  country  that  efforts  were  made  to  have  it 
adjusted  without  a  formal  decision. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE    HOUSE    AT    WORK 


An  Englishman  expects  to  fiad  his  House  of  C<Hiimoii5 
reproduced  m  the  House  of  Repreaentatives.  He  has  the 
more  reason  for  this  notion  because  he  knows  that  the  latter 
was  modelled  on  the  former,  has  borrowed  many  of  its  rules 
and  technical  expressions,  luid  regards  the  proradure  of  the 
English  ehainbiT  as  a  storehouse  of  precedents  for  its  own 
guidance.'  The  notion  is  Jclusive.  ll^isejnblaiicea  of  course 
there  are.  But  an  English  parliamentarian  who  observes  the 
American  House  at  work  is  mure  inipresscil  by  the  points  of 
contrast  than  by  thoa;  of  similarity.  The  life  and  spirit  of 
the  two  bodies  are  wholly  diffiTent. 

The  room  in  which  the  House  meets  is  in  the  south  wing  of 
the  Capitol,  the  Senate  and  the  Supreme  C'ourt  being  lodged 
in  the  north  winR.  It  is  more  than  thrice  as  lai^e  as  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  with  a  floor  about  equal  in  area 
to  that  of  ^Vestminster  Hall,  139  feet  long  by  93  feet  wide 
and  3(i  feet  high.  Light  is  admitted  through  the  ceiling.  There 
are  on  all  sides  deep  galleries  nmning  backwards  over  the 
lobbies,  and  cajialile  of  holding  two  thousand  five  hundred 
persons.  The  proportions  an^  so  good  that  it  is  not  till  you 
observe  how  small  a  man  looks  at  the  farther  end,  and  how  faint 
ordinary  voices  sound,  that  you  realize  its  vast  size.  The  seats 
are  arranged  in  curved  concentric  rows  looking  towards  the 
Speaker,  whose  handsome  marble  chair  is  placed  on  a  raised 

'  Both  the  Sfnate  and  the  Hoiisr  of  Roprpsentntivrs  have  recognized  Jeffer- 
son's Ma„t,nl  of  Farlmmndani  frarlicc  us  boi'.tiiiiib  the  House  when  none 
of  its  own  rulpa  (or  of  thi-  joint  nilos  of  Congrc'Ks)  are  oppliral>lp.  This  manual, 
prei)arcd  liy  Preaiiicnt  Jeffpmon,  in  based  on  Enriiith  preeedents. 

The  latest  (1!>0!))  edition  of  this  manual  with  the  Rules  of  the  House  ai>- 
pended  ix  enrirhod  liy  the  valuable  notes  of  Mr.  A»hor  C.  Hinds,  then  clerk  at  the 
Speaker's  table.  For  a  favouraljle  vir'w  of  Ihc-  Rules  of  the  House  as  they  ap- 
pear to  thiice  who  are  conversant  wilh  that  liody.  reference  m[iy  be  made  to 
artLelea  on  the  subject  i[i  the  Amrrirnn  H-vutc  of  Rtrirtps  (or  April.  1909,  and 
in  the  American  Political  Sciciici-  Rni'ir  fur  May,  I'JOS. 
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marble  platform  projecting  slightly  forward  into  the  room, 
the  clerks  and  the  mace  below  in  front  of  him,  in  front  of  the 
clerks  the  official  stenographers,  to  the  right  the  seat  of  the 
sergeant-at-arms.  Each  member  has  a  revolving  arm-chair, 
with  a  roomy  desk  in  front  of  it,  where  he  writes  and  keeps 
his  papers.  Behind  these  chairs  runs  a  railing,  and  behind  the 
railing  is  an  open  space  into  which  some  classes  of  strangers 
may  be  brought,  where  sofas  stand  against  the  wall,  and  where 
smoking  is  occasionally  practised,  even  by  strangers,  though 
the  rules  forbid  it. 

When  you  enter,  your  first  impression  is  of  noise  and  tur- 
moil, a  noise  like  that  of  short  sharp  waves  in  a  Highland 
loch,  fretting  under  a  squall  against  a  rocky  shore.  The  rais- 
ing and  dropping  of  desk  lids,  the  scratching  of  pens,  the  clap- 
ping of  hands  to  call  the  pages,  keen  little  boys  who  race  along 
the  gangways,  the  pattering  of  many  feet,  the  hum  of  talk- 
ing on  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries,  make  up  a  din  over  which 
the  Speaker  with  the  sharp  taps  of  his  hanmier,  or  the  orators 
straining  shrill  throats,  find  it  hard  to  make  themselves  audible. 
Nor  is  it  only  the  noise  that  gives  the  impression  of  disorder. 
Often  three  or  four  members  are  on  their  feet  at  once,  each 
shouting  to  catch  the  Speaker's  attention.  Others,  tired  of 
sitting  still,  rise  to  stretch  themselves,  while  the  Western  visi- 
tor, long,  lank,  and  imperturbable,  leans  his  arms  on  the  rail- 
ing, chewing  his  cigar,  and  surveys  the  scene  with  little  reverence. 
Less  favourable  conditions  for  oratory  cannot  be  imagined, 
and  one  is  not  surprised  to  be  told  that  debate  was  more 
animated  and  practical  in  the  much  smaller  room  which  the 
House  formerly  occupied. 

Not  only  is  the  present  room  so  big  that  only  a  powerful 
and  well-trained  voice  can  fill  it,  but  the  desks  and  chairs 
make  a  speaker  feel  as  if  he  were  addressing  furniture  rather 
than  men,  while  of  the  members  few  seem  to  listen  to  the 
speeches.  It  is  true  that  they  sit  in  the  House  instead  of 
running  frequently  out  into  the  lobbies,  but  they  are  more 
occupied  in  talking  or  writing,  or  reading  newspapers,  than  in 
attending  to  the  debate.  To  attend  is  not  easy,  for  only  a 
shrill  voice  can  overcome  the  murmurous  roar ;  and  one  some- 
times finds  the  newspapers  in  describing  an  unusually  effective 
speech,  observe  that  **Mr.  So-and-So's  speoeh  drew  listeners 
about  him  from  all  parts  of  the  House.''     They  could  not  hear 
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him  where  thfy  sat,  so  they  left  their  places  to  crowd  in  the 
gangways  near  him.  'Speaking  in  the  House,"  SMti  an  Ameri- 
can writer,  '"is  like  trying  to  address  the  people  In  the  Broad- 
way omnibuses  from  the  kerbetone  in  front  of  the  Astor  House. 
.  .  .  Men  of  fine  intellect  and  of  good  ordinary  elocutioD 
have  exclaimed  in  despair  that  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  more  pjiysicai  effort  to  be  heart!  uses  up  all  tlie  powers, 
HO  that  intellectual  action  becomes  impossible.  The  natural 
refuge  is  in  written  speeches  or  in  habitual  silence,  which  one 
dreads  more  and  more  to  break." 

It  is  hard  to  talk  calm  good  sense  at  the  top  of  your  voice, 
hard  to  unfold  a  complicated  measure.  A  speaker's  vocal 
organs  react  upon  his  manner,  and  his  manner  on  the  sub- 
stance of  his  sp<H^'ch.  It  is  also  hard  to  thunder  at  an  unscru- 
pulous  majority  or  a  factious  minority  when  they  do  not  sit 
opposite  to  you,  but  beside  you,  and  perhaps  too  much  occu- 
pied \vith  their  papers  to  turn  round  and  listen  to  you.  Tte 
Amcrifans  think  this  an  advantage,  because  it  prevents  scenes 
of  disorder.  Tliey  may  be  riplit ;  but  what  order  gains  ora- 
tory loses.  It  is  admitted  tliat  the  desks  encourage  inatten- 
tion by  enabling  men  to  WTite  their  lett(;rs  ;  but  though  nearly 
everyiwdy  ^rees  that  they  would  Ijc  better  away,  few  sup- 
pose that  a  proposition  to  remove  them  would  succeed.'  So 
too  tile  liuge  galleries  add  to  the  area  the  voice  hiis  to  fill ; 
but  till-  i)ubli(!  like  them,  and  mifiht  resent  a  removal  to  a 
smaller  room.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  well  filled  the  galleries 
sometimes  remain  through  a  succession  of  dull  speeches.  The 
smoking  shocks  an  EngUshman,  but  not  more  than  the  English 
practice  of  wearing  hats  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  shocks 
an  American.  Interruptions,  ami  interjected  remarks,  are  not 
more  frequent  —  when  I  have  been  present  they  seemed  to  be 
much  less  frecjuent  —  than  in  the  House,  of  Commons.  Ap- 
proval is  expressed  more  charily,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
America.  Instead  of  "  Hear,  hear,"  there  is  a  clapping  of  hands 
and  hitting  of  desks.  Applause  is  sometimes  given  from  the 
galleries ;  and  occasionally  at  the  end  of  a  session  both  the 
members  below  and  the  strang(.'rs  in  the  galleries  above  have 
been  known  to  join  in  singing  some  popular  ditty.  I  have  heard 
a  whistling  .solo  extremely  well  given. 

zc  of  the  Hall  of  the  House. 
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There  is  little  good  speaking.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that 
fine  oratory,  oratory  which  presents  valuable  thoughts  in  elo- 
quent words,  is  rare,  for  it  is  rare  in  all  assemblies.  But  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  set  speech  upon  any  subject  of 
importance  tends  to  become  not  an  exposition  or  an  argument 
but  a  piece  of  elaborate  and  high-flown  declamation.  Its  au- 
thor is  often  wise  enough  to  send  direct  to  the  reporters  what 
he  has  written  out,  having  read  aloud  a  small  part  of  it  in  the 
House.  When  it  has  been  printed  in  extenso  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  (have  to  get  this  done  being  readily  obtained) 
he  has  copies  struck  off  and  distributes  them  among  his  con- 
stituents.   Thus  everybody  is  pleased  and  time  is  saved.^ 

That  there  is  not  much  good  business  debating,  by  which  I 
mean  a  succession  of  comparatively  short  speeches  addressed 
to  a  practical  question,  and  hammering  it  out  by  the  collision 
of  mind  with  mind,  arises  not  from  any  want  of  abihty  among 
the  members,  but  from  the  unfavourable  conditions  under  which 
the  House  acts.  Most  of  the  practical  work  is  done  in  the 
standing  conmiittees,  while  much  of  the  House's  time  is  con- 
sumed in  pointless  discussions,' where  member  after  member 
delivers  himself  upon  large  questions,  not  likely  to  be  brought 
to  a  definite  issue.  Many  of  the  speeches  thus  called  forth 
have  a  value  as  repertories  of  facts,  but  the  debate  as  a  whole  is 
improfitable  and  languid.  On  the  other  hand  the  five-minute 
debates  which  take  place,  when  the  House  imposes  that  limit  of 
time,  in  Committee  of  the  W^hole  on  the  consideration  of  a  bill 
reported  from  a  standing  conmiittee,  are  often  lively,  pointed, 
and  effective.  The  topics  which  excite  most  interest  and  are 
best  discussed  are  those  of  taxation  and  the  appropriation  of 
money,  more  particularly  to  public  works,  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbours,  erection  of  Federal  buildings,  and  so  forth. 
This  kind  of  business  is  indeed  to  most  of  its  members  the  chief 
interest  of  Congress,  the  business  which  evokes  the  finest  skill  of 
a  tactician  and  offers  the  severest  temptations  to  a  frail  conscience. 
As  a  theatre  or  school  either  of  poHtical  eloquence  or  political 
wisdom,  the  House  has  been  inferior  not  only  to  the  Senate 
but  to  most  European  assembhcs.  Nor  does  it  enjoy  much  con- 
sideration at  home.     Its  debates  are  very  shortly  reported  in 

*  I  waa  told  that  formerly  speeches  might  bo  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  matter 
of  course,  but  that,  a  member  having  used  this  privilege  to  print  and  circulate 
a  poem,  the  right  was  restrained. 
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the  Washington  papers  oa  well  as  iu  those  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  They  are  Qot  widely  read  except  in  very  exciting 
times,  and  do  little  to  instruct  or  influence  pubhc  opinion. 

Tliis  is  of  course  only  one  part  of  a  legislature's  functions. 
An  assembly  may  despatch  its  business  successfully  and  yet 
shine  with  few  liglits  of  genius.  But  the  legislation  on  public 
matters  which  the  House  turns  out  is  scanty  in  quanity  and 
generally  mediocre  in  quality.  What  is  more,  the  House 
tends  to  avoid  all  really  grave  and  pressing  questions,  skirmish- 
ing round  them,  but  seldom  meeting  them  in  the  face  or  reach- 
ing a  decision  which  marks  an  advance.  If  one  makes  this 
observation  to  an  American,  he  replies  that  at  this  moment 
some  of  the  gravest  questions  do  not  lie  within  the  competence 
of  Congress,  and  that  in  his  country  representatives  must  not 
attempt  to  nio\'p  faster  than  their  constituents.  This  latter 
remark  i.s  cmini'utly  true;  it  expresses  a  feeling  which  has 
gone  so  far  that  Congress  conceives  its  duty  to  be  to  follow  and 
not  to  seek  to  lead  public  opinion.  The  harm  actually  suffered 
so  far  is  not  grave.  But  the  European  observer  cannot  escape 
tile  impression  that  Congress  niight  fail  to  grapple  with  a 
serious  pul.>Iic  danger,  and  is  at  present  hardly  equal  to  the 
duty  of  guiding  and  instructing  the  political  intelligence  of  the 
nation. 

In  all  assemblies  one  must  expect  abundance  of  unreality  and 
pretence,  many  spe<'ehes  obviously  addressed  to  the  gallery, 
many  bills  meant  to  be  circulated  but  not  to  be  seriously  pro- 
ceeded with.  However,  tlie  House  seems  to  indulge  itself  more 
freely  in  this  direction  than  anj-  other  chamber  of  equal  rank. 
Its  galleries  are  large,  holding  2,W0  persons.  But  it  talks  and 
votes,  I  will  not  say  to  the  galleries,  for  the  galleries  can  seldom 
hear  it,  but  as  if  every  section  of  .American  opinion  was  present 
in  the  room.  It  adopts  unanimously  resolutions  which  perhaps 
no  single  m(>mber  in  his  heart  approves  of,  but  which  no  one 
cares  to  object  to,  because  it  seems  not  worth  while  to  do  so. 
This  habit  soinetim<'s  exTtoses  it  to  a  snub,  such  as  that  admin- 
istered by  Bismarck  in  the  matter  of  the  resolution  of  condo- 
lence with  the  German  Parliiimcnt  on  the  death  of  Lasker,  a 
resolution  harmless  indeed,  but  so  superfluous  as  to  be  almost 
obtrusive.  A  praetice  unknown  to  Eunipeans  is  of  course  mis- 
understood by  them,  and  somitimes  provokes  resentment.  Bills 
are   frequently   brouglit   into   the   House  proposing  to   eflfect 
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impossible  objects  by  absurd  means,  which  astonish  a  visitor, 
and  may  even  cause  disquiet  in  other  countries,  while  few 
people  in  America  notice  them,  and  no  one  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  expose  their  emptiness.  American  statesmen  keep 
their  pockets  full  of  the  loose  cash  of  empty  compUments  and 
pompous  phrases,  and  become  so  accustomed  to  scatter  it  among 
the  crowd  that  they  are  surprised  when  a  complimentary  reso- 
lution or  electioneering  bill,  intended  to  humour  some  section 
of  opinion  at  home,  is  taken  seriously  abroad.  The  House  is 
particularly  apt  to  err  in  this  way,  because  having  no  responsi- 
bility in  foreign  policy,  and  little  sense  of  its  own  dignity,  it 
applies  to  international  affairs  the  habits  of  election  meetings. 

Watching  the  House  at  work,  and  talking  to  the  members 
in  the  lobbies,  an  Englishman  naturally  asks  himself  how  the 
intellectual  quaUty  of  the  body  compares  with  that  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  American  friends  have  prepared 
him  to  expect  a  marked  inferiority.  They  are  fond  of  run- 
ning down  congressmen.  The  cultivated  New  Englanders  and 
New  Yorkers  do  this  out  of  intellectual  fastidiousness,  and  in 
order  to  support  the  r61c  which  they  unconsciously  fall  into 
when  talking  to  Europeans.  The  rougher  Western  men  do  it 
because  they  would  not  have  congressmen  either  seem  or  be 
better  in  any  way  than  themselves,  since  that  would  be  opposed 
to  republican  equality.  A  stranger  who  has  taken  literally  all 
he  hears  is  therefore  surprised  to  find  so  much  character, 
shrewdness,  and  keen  though  limited  intelligence  among  the 
representatives.  Their  average  business  capacity  is  not  below 
that  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  True  it  is  that 
great  lights,  such  as  usually  adorn  the  British  chamber,  are 
absent :  true  also  that  there  are  fewer  men  who  have  received 
a  high  education  which  has  developed  their  tastes  and  enlarged 
their  horizons.  The  want  of  such  men  seriously  depresses  the 
average.  It  is  raised,  however,  by  the  almost  total  absence  of 
two  classes  hitherto  well  represented  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, the  rich,  dull  parvenu,  who  has  bought  himself  into  pub- 
lic life,  and  the  perhaps  equally  unletten^d  young  sporting  or 
fashionable  man  who,  neither  kno^ving  nor  caring  anything 
about  poUtics,  has  come  in  for  a  county  or  (before  1885)  a 
small  borough,  on  the  strength  of  his  family  estates.  Few 
congressmen  sink  to  so  low  an  intellectual  level  as  these  two 
sets  of  persons,  for  congressmen  have  almost  ccrtaiivly  TavjAvi 
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their  way  by  fiitrgy  and  stnartnt'ss,  picking  up  a  knowledge  of 
tnen  and  things  "  all  the  time."  In  respect  of  width  of  view, 
of  capacity  for  penetrating  thought  on  political  problems, 
rpprpscntatives  are  scarcely  above  the  class  from  which  they 
cami.',  that  of  second-rate  lawyers  or  farmers,  less  often  mer- 
chants or  manufacturers.  They  do  not  pretend  to  be  statesmen 
in  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  for  their  careers,  which  have 
made  them  smart  and  active,  have  given  them  tittle  oppor- 
tunity for  ar(|uiring  such  capacities.  As  regards  manners 
they  arc  not  polished,  because  they  have  not  hved  among 
]iolished  peojile ;  yet  neither  are  they  rude,  for  to  get  on  in 
American  politics  one  must  be  civil  and  pleasant.  The  stand- 
ard of  parliamentary  language,  and  of  courtesy  generally, 
has  teiidcKl  to  rise  during  the  last  few  decades ;  and  scenes 
of  violence  and  confusion  such  a^  occasionally  convulse  the 
French  chamber,  and  were  common  in  Washingtoa  before  the 
War  of  Seces.'^ion,  are  now  rare. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  striking  difference  between  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  European  popular  assemblies  is 
its  greater  homogimeity.  Tlui  type  is  marked  ;  the  individuals 
vary  little  from  the  type.  In  Europe  all  sorts  of  persons  arc 
sucked  into  the  vortex  of  the  legislature,  —  nobles  and  landown- 
ers, lawyers,  physicians,  business  men,  artisans,  journalists, 
men  of  learning,  men  of  science.  In  America  five  rrprescnta- 
tives  out  of  six  arc  politicians  jiure  and  simple,  members  of  a 
cla.ss  a-s  well  tUfimd  as  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  Euro- 
pean classes.  The  American  people,  though  it  is  composed  of 
immigrants  from  every  country  and  occupies  a  whole  conti- 
nent, tends  to  become  more  uniform  than  most  of  the  great 
European  peoples ;  and  this  characteristic  is  palpable  in  its 
legislature. 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  of  an  ambitious  congressman,'  for  the 
chanc<s  are  almost  even  that  he  will  lose  his  seat  at  the  next 
election.  It  was  observed  in  1788  that  half  of  the  members  of 
each  successive  State  legislature  were  new  members,  and  this 
average  was  long  maintained  in  tlie  Federal  legislature,  rather 
less  than  half  keeping  their  seats  from  one  Congress  to  the  next. 

'The  term  " ronnrowniati "  is  rnnimouly  iiwJ  to  dpscribo  a  membec  of  tha 
Houso  o[  HpprPsditnlivoB.  tlinuiih  nf  ™iirso  it  oucM  to  indudp  seoatora  also. 
So  ill  EiudiiTKl  ■■Member  of  Pari iaim ■lit"  mraiiB  nu-nibcr  of  the  House  of  Com- 
tiions,  though  it  covers  all  persons  who  have  seats  in  tlie  House  of  Lords. 
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In  recent  years  re-election  has  grown  more  frequent,  and  in  the 
Sixty-first  Congress  (1909-^11),  only  74  members  out  of  391 
had  not  served  before.  Sixteen  members  had  served  during 
nine  or  more  previous  terms,  i,e,  for  18  years  or  more.  In 
England  the  proportion  of  members  re-elected  from  Parliament 
to  Parliament  has  been  higher.  Any  one  can  see  how  much 
influence  this  constant  change  in  the  composition  of  the  Ameri- 
can House  must  have  had  upon  its  legislative  efficiency. 

I  have  kept  to  the  last  the  feature  of  the  House  which  Euro- 
peans find  the  strangest. 

It  has  parties,  but  they  are  headless.  There  is  neither 
Government  nor  Opposition.  There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
leaders,  and  till  1900  there  were  no  whips.^  No  person  holding 
any  Federal  oflSce  or  receiving  any  Federal  salary  can  be  a 
member  of  it.  That  the  majority  may  be  and  often  is  opposed 
to  the  President  and  his  cabinet,  does  not  strike  Americans  as 
odd,  because  they  proceed  on  the  theory  that  the  legislative 
ought  to  be  distinct  from  the  executive  authority.  Since  no 
minister  sits,  there  is  no  official  representative  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. Neither  is  there  any  permanent  unofficial  representa- 
tive. And  as  there  are  no  members  whose  opinions  expressed 
in  debate  are  followed,  so  theie  are  none  whose  duty  it  is  to  be 
always  on  the  spot  to  look  after  members  to  vote,  secure  a 
quorum,  and  tell  their  friends  which  way  the  bulk  of  the  party 
is  going. 

So  far  as  the  majority  has  a  chief,  that  chief  is  the  Speaker, 
who  has  been  chosen  by  them  as  their  ablest  and  most  influen- 
tial man ;  but  as  the  Speaker  seldom  joins  in  debate  (though 
he  may  do  so  by  leaving  the  chair,  having  put  some  one  else 
in  it),  the  chairman  of  the  most  important  committee,  that  of 
Ways  and  Means,  enjoys  a  sort  of  eminence,  and  comes  nearer 
than  any  one  else  to  the  position  of  leader  of  the  House.^  But 
his  authority  does  not  always  enable  him  to  secure  co-operation 
for  debate  among  the  best  speakers  of  his  party,  putting  up 
now  one  now  another,  after  the  fashion  of  an  English  prime 
minister,  and  thereby  guiding  the  general  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  minority  need  not  formally  choose  a  chief,  nor  is  there 

*  See  as  to  Whips,  Chapter  XIX.,  post. 

'  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  perhaps  as  much 
real  power. 
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usually  any  oiii?  among  theiu  whost?  carper  marks  liim  out  aa^ 
practically  tht'  first  man,  but  thrre  is  generally  some  one  who 
\»  regardet!  as  leading,  and  the  person  whom  they  have  putt 
forward  as,  their  party  candidate  for  the  Speakership,  giving 
him  what  is  called  "the  complimentary  nomination,"  has  a 
sort  of  vague  claim  to  be  so  r£%arded.  This  honour  earrica' 
little  real  authority.  On  one  occasion  the  Speaker  of  the  last' 
preceding  Congress,  who  had  received  such  a  complimentaiy 
nomination  from  his  party  again^  the  candidate  whom  the' 
majority  elected,  found  immediately  afterwards  that  so  far  from' 
treating  hira  an  leader,  they  left  him,  on  some  motion  which  he 
made,  in  a  ridiculously  small  minority.  Of  eourae  when  an- 
exciting  question  comes  up,  some  man  of  marked  capacity  aml^ 
special  knowledge  will  often  Iwcomi?  virtually  leader,  in  eithen 
party,  for  tiic  purposes  of  the  debates  upon  it.  But  he  will  not 
necessarily  command  the  votes  of  his  own  side. 

How  then  docs  the  House  work? 

If  it  were  a  C'liambcT,  like  tliose  of  France  or  Germany, 
divided  into  four  or  five  sections  of  opinion,  none  of  wliich 
commands  a  steady  majority,  it  would  not  work  at  all.  But 
parti<'s  arc  few  in  the  United  States,  and  their  cohesion  tight. 
Then'  an>  usually  two  only,  so  nearly  equal  in  strength  that 
the  majoi'ity  cannot  afford  to  dissolve  into  groups  like  those  of 
France.  Ilciicf'  ujMm  all  large  national  issues,  whereon  the 
general  si-ntim"nt  of  thi'  party  has  been  declared,  both  the 
majority  :ind  the  minority  generally  vote  solid,  though  upon 
minor  issues  much  latitude  i>i  allowed. 

If  tile  Hous<'  were,  like  the  English  House  of  Commons,  to 
some  exf  I'lit  an  exeeHti\'e  as  well  as  a  legislative  Ijody  - —  one  by 
whose  cn-operation  and  support  the  daily  business  of  govern- 
ment had  to  be  (-arried  on  —  it  could  not  work  without  leaders 
and  whips.  This  it  is  not.  It  nMthcr  creates,  nor  controls, 
nor  destroys,  the  Administration,  which  depends  on  the  Presi- 
dent, Iiimself  the  offspring  of  a  direct  popular  mandate. 

"Still,"  it  may  be  replied,  "the  House  has  important  func- 
tions to  discharge.  Legislation  comes  from  it.  Supply  de- 
pends on  it.  It  SL'ttles  the  tariff,  and  votes  money  for  the 
civil  and  milifary  serviers,  besides  passing  measures  to  cure 
the  defects  wliieh  experii^nce  must  <liselose  in  the  working  of 
every  governm<'nt,  every  .system  of  jurisprudence.  How  can 
it  satisfy  tlicsi;  calls  upon  it  without  leaders  and  oi^anization  ?  " 
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To  a  European  eye,  it  does  not  seem  to  satisfy  them.  It 
votes  the  necessary  supplies,  but  not  wisely,  giving  sometimes 
too  much,  sometimes  too  little  money,  and  taking  no  adequate 
securities  for  the  due  application  of  the  sums  voted.  For 
many  years  it  fumbled  over  the  tariff  problem  and  the  cur- 
rency problem.  It  produces  few  useful  laws,  and  leaves  on 
one  side  many  grave  practical  questions.  An  Englishman 
is  disposed  to  ascribe  these  failures  to  the  fact  that  as  there 
are  no  leaders,  there  is  no  one  responsible  for  the  neglect  of 
business,  the  miscarriage  of  bills,  the  unwise  appropriation 
of  pubUc  funds.  "In  England,"  he  says,  "the  ministry  of  the 
day  bears  the  blame  of  whatever  goes  wrong  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Having  a  majority,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  do  what 
it  desires.  If  it  pleads  that  its  measures  have  been  obstructed, 
and  that  it  cannot  under  the  faulty  procedure  of  the  House  of 
Commons  accomplish  what  it  seeks,  it  is  met,  and  crushed,  by 
the  retort  that  in  such  case  it  ought  to  have  the  procedure 
changed.  What  else  is  its  majority  good  for  but  to  secure 
the  efficiency  of  Parliament?  In  America  there  is  no  person 
against  whom  similar  charges  can  be  brought.  Although 
conspicuous  folly  or  perversity  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
tends  to  discredit  them  collectively  with  the  public,  and  may 
damage  them  at  the  next  presidential  or  congressional  election, 
still  responsibility,  to  be  effective,  ought  to  be  fixed  on  a  few 
conspicuous  leaders.  Is  not  the  want  of  such  men,  men  to 
whom  the  country  can  look,  and  whom  the  ordinary  members 
will  follow,  the  cause  of  some  of  the  faults  which  are  charged 
on  Congress,  of  its  hesitations,  its  inconsistencies  and  changes, 
its  ignoble  surrenders  to  some  petty  clique,  its  deficient  sense 
of  dignity,  its  shrinking  from  troublesome  questions,  its  pro- 
cHvity  to  jobs?*' 

Two  American  statesmen  to  whom  such  a  criticism  was  sub- 
mitt^id,  repUed  as  follows :  "  It  is  not  for  want  of  leaders  that 
Congress  has  forborne  to  settle  the  questions  mentioned,  but 
because  the  division  of  opinion  in  the  country  regarding  them 
has  been  faithfully  reflected  in  Congress.  The  majority  has  not 
been  strong  enough  to  get  its  way  ;  and  this  has  happened,  not 
only  because  abundant  opportunities  for  resistance  arise  from 
the  methods  of  doing  business,  but  still  more  because  no  dis- 
tinct impulse  or  mandate  towards  any  particular  settlement  of 
these  questions  has  been  received  from  the  country.     It  is  not 
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for  Congress  to  go  faster  than  the  people.  When  the  country' 
knows  aiid  speaks  its  mind,  C'ongrtsa  will  not  fail  to  act."  The 
significunoG  of  this  reply  ilea  in  its  pointing  to  a  fundunenty 
difference  between  the  conception  of  the  respective  poaiti(»iB 
and  duties  of  a  repreaentative  IxKly  and  of  the  nation  at  large 
entertained  tiy  Americans,  and  the  conception  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed  in  Europe,  Europeans  have  thought  of  a  legislature 
as  belonging  to  the  governing  class.  In  America  there  is  no 
such  class.  Kurope.ans  think  that  the  legislature  ought  to  con- 
sist of  the  best  men  in  the  country,  Americans  that  it  should  be 
B  fair  avprafie  sample  of  the  country.  Europeans  think  that  it 
Quglit  to  lead  the  nation,  Americans  that  it  ought  to  follow  the 
nation. 

Without  some  sort  of  organization,  an  assembly  of  nearly 
four  hundred  men  would  be  a  mob,  so  necessity  has  provided 
in  the  systi'm  of  committeea  a  substitute  for  the  European 
parly  organizalion.  This  system  will  be  explained  in  the  next 
chapter;  for  the  present  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  when  a 
matter  which  has  Iteen  (as  al!  bills  are)  referred  to  a  eommittec, 
comes  up  in  the  House  to  be  dealt  with  there,  the  chairman  of 
the  particular  conmiittc'e  is  treated  as  a  leader  pro  hac  Hcc,  and 
members  who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  are  apt  to  be  guided 
by  his  spfH^'ch  or  his  a<hice  given  privately.  If  his  advice  is 
not  availaljli',  or  is  suspected  Ijccauso  he  belongs  to  the  opposite 
party,  they  seek  direction  from  the  member  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  if  he  Ijelongs  to  their  own  party,  or  from  some  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  or  from  some  friend  whom  they  trust. 
When  a  deliate  ari.ses  unex])ectedly  on  a  question  of  importanre, 
members  are  often  puzzled  how  to  vote.  The  division  being 
taken,  they  get  some  one  to  move  a  call  of  yeas  and  naj's,  and 
while  this  slow  process  goes  on,  they  scurry  alrout  asking  adince 
as  to  their  action,  and  give  their  votes  on  the  second  calling  over 
if  not  ready  on  the  first.  If  the  issue  is  one  of  serious  conse- 
quence to  the  party,  a  recess  is  demanded  by  the  majority,  say 
for  two  hours.  The  House  then  adjourns,  each  party  "goes 
into  caucus"  (the  Speaker  possil)Iy  announcing  the  fact),  and 
debates  the  matter  with  closed  doors.  Then  the  House  resumes. 
and  each  party  votes  solid  according  to  the  determination 
arrived  at  in  caucus.  In  spite  of  the.se  expedients,  surprises 
and  .scratch  votes  are  not  uncommon. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  din  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
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its  air  of  restlessness  and  confusion,  contrasting  with  the  staid 
gravity  of  the  Senate,  of  the  absence  of  dignity  both  in  its  pro- 
ceedings and  in  the  bearing  and  aspect  of  individual  members. 
All  these  things  notwithstanding,  there  is  something  impressive 
about  it,  something  not  unworthy  of  the  continent  for  which 
it  legislates. 

This  huge  gray  hall,  filled  with  perpetual  clamour,  this  mul- 
titude of  keen  and  eager  faces,  this  ceaseless  coming  and  going 
of  many  feet,  this  irreverent  public,  watching  from  the  galleries 
and  forcing  its  way  on  to  the  floor,  all  speak  to  the  beholder's 
mind  of  the  mighty  democracy,  destined  in  another  century 
to  form  one-half  of  civilized  mankind,  whose  affairs  are  here 
debated.  If  the  men  are  not  great,  the  interests  and  the  issues 
are  vast  and  fateful.  Here,  as  so  often  in  America,  one  thinks 
rather  of  the  future  than  of  the  present.  Of  what  tremendous 
struggles  may  not  this  hall  become  the  theatre  in  ages  yet  far 
distant,  when  the  parliaments  of  Europe  have  shrunk  to  in- 
s\^ificance?  ^  />  '         > 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  COMMirrEES  OF  CONOaSSS 

The  most  aiiitUng  difficulty  of  free  government  is  to  get  Ii 

assemhiica  to  work  promptly  and  smoothly  either  for  le^ 
tive  or  executive  purposes.  We  perceive  thia  difficulty  in  i 
mary  assemblies  of  thousands  of  citizens,  like  those  of  OQcientEil 
Athena  or  Syracuse ;  we  see  it  again  jn  the  smaller  npn- " 
scnt;iti\'''  a-^si'iitliiit's  of  motfem  countries.  Three  methods  of 
oviTiiiiiiiii;;  il  Iklvc  In^en  tried.  One  is  t«  leave  very  few  and 
corniwrativi'ly  simple  questions  to  the  assembly,  reserving  all 
otluT.-i  for  a  sinalliT  and  more  permttncnt  body,  or  for  executive 
ofllccrs.  This  was  the  plan  of  the  Romans,  where  the  comitia 
(]trini;iry  assi'inliiiis)  were  convoked  only  to  elect  magistrates 
and  pass  laws,  wliieh  H'cro  short,  clear,  and  submitted  en  bloc, 
without  ])i)ssibility  of  amendment,  for  a  simple  Yes  or  No. 
Another  mi-thod  is  to  orgiuiiiie  the  assembhes  into  well-defined 
parties,  eaeh  rccojini^ing  and  guided  by  one  or  more  leaders,  so 
that  on  most  occasions  and  for  most  purposes  the  rank  and  file 
of  members  exert  no  volition  of  their  own,  but  move  hke  bat- 
talion.s  at  the  word  of  eoininand.  This  has  been  the  English 
system  since  about  the  timi;  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was  originally 
work{'<I  by  nn'ans  of  exti'nsi\'c  corruption  ;  and  not  till  this 
phase  was  passing  away  did  it  become  an  object  of  admiration 
to  the  world.  Latterly  it  has  been  reproduced  in  the  parha- 
mcnts  of  nuiwt  modern  European  states  and  of  the  British  colo- 
nies. The  third  method,  which  admits  of  being  more  or  less 
combined  with  the  srcomi,  is  to  divides  the  assembly  into  a 
number  of  i-maller  bodies  to  which  legi.slative  and  administra- 
tive questions  may  be  referred,  cither  for  final  determination 
or  to  be  reported  on  the  whole  body.  This  is  the  system  of 
coininiltces,  a]>p!ied  to  some  extent  in  England,  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent in  Erance  un(hT  the  n;mies  of  biirc"ii.r  and  commissiaiis, 
and  most  of  all  in  llie  United  States.     Some  at^count  of  its 
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rules  and  working  there  is  essential  to  a  comprehension  of  the 
character  of  Congress  and  of  the  relations  of  the  legislative  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

When  Congress  first  met  in  1789,  both  Houses  found  them- 
selves, as  the  State  legislatures  had  theretofore  been  and  still 
are,  without  oflicial  members  and  without  leaders.^  The  Senate 
occupied  itself  chiefly  with  executive  business,  and  appointed 
no  standing  committees  until  1816.  The  House  however 
had  bills  to  discuss,  plans  of  taxation  to  frame,  difficult  ques- 
tions of  expenditure,  and  particularly  of  the  national  debt, 
to  consider.  For  want  of  persons  whose  oflicial  duty  required 
them,  Uke  English  ministers,  to  run  the  machine  by  drafting 
schemes  and  bringing  the  raw  material  of  its  work  into  shape, 
it  was  forced  to  appoint  committees.  At  first  there  were  few  ; 
even  in  1802  we  find  only  five.  As  the  numbers  of  the  House 
increased  and  more  business  flowed  in,  additional  committees 
were  appointed ;  and  as  the  House  became  more  and  more 
occupied  by  large  political  questions,  minor  matters  were  more 
and  more  left  to  be  settled  by  these  select  bodies.  Like  all 
legislatures,  the  House  constantly  sought  to  extend  its  vision 
and  its  grasp,  and  the  easiest  way  to  do  this  was  to  provide 
itself  with  new  eyes  and  new  hands  in  the  shape  of  further 
committees.  The  members  were  not,  like  their  contemporaries 
in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  well-to-do  men,  mostly  idle  ; 
they  were  workers  and  desired  to  be  occupied.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  them  all  to  speak  in  the  House ;  but  all  could  talk  in 
a  committee.  Every  permanent  body  cannot  help  evolving 
some  kind  of  organization.  Here  the  choice  was  between  creat- 
ing one  ruling  committee  which  should  control  all  business,  like 
an  English  ministry,  and  distributing  business  among  a  num- 
ber of  committees,  each  of  which  should  undertake  a  special 
class  of  subjects.  The  latter  alternative  was  recommended, 
not  only  by  its  promising  a  useful  division  of  labour,  but  by 
its  recognition  of  republican  equality.  It  therefore  prevailed, 
and  the  present  elaborate  system  grew  slowly  to  maturity. 

To  avoid  the  tedious  repetition  of  details,  I  have  taken  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  its  committees  for  description, 
because  the  system  is  more  fully  developed  there  than  in  tlie 

1  The  Congress  of  the  Confederation  (1781-88)  had  been  a  sort  of  diplomatic 
congress  of  envoys  from  States,  and  furnished  few  precedents  availal^lc  for 
the  Congress  under  the  new  constitution. 
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Senate.  But  a  very  few  words  on  the  Senate  may  serve  to  pre- 
vent misconceptions. 

Tliere  were  in  the  Sixty-first  Congreiis  (1909)  scventy-lwo 
Senate  committees,  appointed  for  two  years,  being  the  period 
of  a  Congreat),'  They  and  their  chturmen  are  chosen  not  by  the 
presiding  officer  but  by  the  Senate  itaelf,  voting  by  ballot.  Prac- 
tically they  are  selected  by  caucuses  of  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity meeting  in  secret  conclave,  and  then  carried  wholesale  by 
vote  in  the  Senate.  Each  consists  of  from  three  to  sev^tMin 
members,  few  having  less  than  five  or  more  than  fourteen,  and 
all  senators  sit  on  more  than  one  committee,  some  upon  four 
or  more.  The  chairman  is  appointed  by  the  Senate  and  not  by 
the  committees  themselves.  There  are  also  select  conunitten 
appointed  for  a  special  purpose  and  lasting  for  one  session  only. 
(Senatii  committees  sometimes  sit  during  the  recess.)  Every 
bill  introduced  goes  after  its  first  and  second  reading  (which  are 
granted  a-  of  course)  to  a  standing  committee,  which  examines 
and  amends  it,  and  reports  it  back  to  the  Senate. 

There  were  in  tlie  Sixty-first  Congress  axty-two  standing 
committees  of  tlie  House,  i.e.  committees  appointed  under 
standmg  regulations,  and  therefore  regularly  formed  at  the 
beginning  of  every  Congress.  Each  committee  consists  of 
from  three  to  twenty  members,  seven  and  nineteen  being  the 
commonest  numbers.  Every  member  of  the  House  is  placed 
on  some  one  committee,  not  many  on  more  than  one.  Be- 
sides these,  select  committees,  seldom  exceeding  ten,  on  par- 
ticular sulijccts  of  current  interest  are  appointed  from  time 
to  tune.  A  complete  list  of  the  committees  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  this  cliaptrr.  The  most  important  standing  com- 
mittees are  tlie  following  :  —  Ways  and  means  ;  appropriations ; 
elections ;  linking  and  currency ;  accounts ;  rivers  and  har- 
bours ;  judiciary  (including  changes  in  private  law  as  well  as 
in  courts  of  justice);  railways  and  canals;  foreign  aff^rs; 
na\'al  affairs  ;  milifiiry  affairs ;  insular  affairs  ;  public  lands ; 
agriculture  ;  claims  ;  and  the  several  committees  on  the  expen- 
ditures of  file  various  departments  of  the  administration  (war, 
navy,  etc.). 

'  Althniicli  (lie  R('ii;iti>  is  u  [itrnmnptit  lioily.  ils  procppdmes  are  for  some  pur- 
poses rPBiilftti'il  with  refcreiicc  (o  thi>  rp-plcrtion  cvory  two  years  of  the  House ; 
aft  in  Knfilund  thu  peers  arc  Buninioncd  afresh  at  the  bceinninB  of  each  Farliu- 
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The  members  of  every  standing  committee  are  nominated 
by  the  Speaker  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  and  sit 
through  its  two  sessions ;  those  of  a  select  conmtiittee  also  by 
the  Speaker,  after  the  committee  has  been  ordered  by  the 
House.    The  member  first  named  is  its  chairman. 

To  some  one  of  these  standing  committees  each  and  every 
bill  is  referred.  Its  second  as  well  as  its  first  reading  is  granted 
as  of  course,  and  without  debate,  since  there  would  be  no 
time  to  discuss  the  inunense  number  of  bills  presented.  When 
read  a  second  time  it  is  referred  under  the  general  rules  to  a 
committee;  but  doubts  often  arise  as  to  which  is  the  appro- 
priate committee,  because  a  bill  may  deal  with  a  subject 
common  to  two  or  more  jurisdictions,  or  include  topics  some 
of  which  belong  to  one  jurisdiction,  others  to  another.  The 
disputes  which  may  in  such  cases  arise  between  several  com- 
mittees lead  to  keen  debates  and  divisions,  because  the  fate  of 
the  measiu-e  may  depend  on  which  of  two  possible  paths  it  is 
made  to  take,  since  the  one  may  bring  it  before  a  tribunal  of 
friends,  the  other  before  a  tribunal  of  enemies.  Such  disputes 
are  determined  by  the  vote  of  the  House  itself. 

Not  having  been  discussed,  much  less  afl5rmed  in  principle, 
by  the  House,  a  bill  comes  before  its  committee  with  no  pre- 
smnption  in  its  favour,  but  rather  as  a  shivering  ghost  stands 
before  Minos  in  the  nether  world.  It  is  one  of  many,  and  for 
the  most  a  sad  fate  is  reserved.  The  committee  may  take  evi- 
dence regarding  it,  may  hear  its  friends  and  its  opponents. 
They  usually  do  hear  the  member  who  has  introduced  it,  since 
it  seldom  happens  that  he  has  himself  a  seat  on  the  committee. 
Members  who  are  interested  approach  the  committee  and  state 
their  case  there,  not  in  the  House,  because  they  know  that  the 
House  will  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  listen.  The 
committee  can  amend  the  bill  as  they  please,  and  although 
they  cannot  formally  extinguish  it,  they  can  practically  do  so 
by  reporting  adversely,  or  by  delaying  to  report  it  till  late  in 
the  session,  or  by  not  reporting  it  at  all. 

In  one  or  other  of  these  ways  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
bills  introduced  meet  their  death,  a  death  which  the  majority 
doubtless  deserve,  and  the  prospect  of  which  tends  to  make 
members  reckless  as  regards  both  the  form  and  the  substance 
of  their  proposals.  A  motion  may  be  made  in  the  House  that 
the  conmaittee  do  report  forthwith,   and  the   House   can  of 
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course  restore  the  bill,  when  reported,  to  iu  original  form. 
But  these  expedieJits  rarely  succee«i,  for  few  are  the  measurue 

which  excite  sufficient  interest  to  induce  an  impatient  and 
over-burdened  assembly  to  take  additional  work  upon  its  own 
shoulders  or  to  overrule  the  decision  of  a  conunittee. 

The  deliberations  of  committees  are  usually  secret.  En- 
deuce  is  frequently  taken  with  open  doors,  but  the  newapapere 
do  not  report  it,  unless  the  matter  excite  public  interest ;  and 
even  the  decisions  arrived  at  are  often  noticed  in  the  briefest 
way.  It  is  out  of  order  to  canvass  the  proceedings  of  a  com- 
mittee in  the  House  until  they  have  been  formally  reported  to 
it ;  and  the  report  submitted  does  not  usually  state  how  the 
members  have  vot«d,  or  contain  more  than  a  very  curt  outline 
of  what  has  passed.  No  member  speaking  in  the  House  is 
entitled  to  reveal  anything  further. 

A  coniniittci'  have  technically  no  right  to  initiate  a  l.iill,  but 
as  th«y  can  either  transform  one  referred  to  them,  or,  if  non« 
has  been  n^ferred  which  touches  the  subject  they  seek  to  desi 
with,  can  procure  one  to  bo  brought  in  and  referred  to  them, 
their  commtind  of  their  own  province  is  imbounded.  Hence 
the  cli;ir;icter  of  all  the  measures  that  may  be  passed  or  even 
considered  by  the  House  upon  a  particular  branch  of  legisla- 
tion depends  on  the  composition  o£  the  committee  concemed 
with  that  briinc-li.  Some  committees,  such  as  those  on  naval 
and  military  :itT:urs,  :md  those  on  the  exjjemhture  of  the  sev- 
eral departments,  deal  witb  administration  rather  than  leg- 
islation. They  inay  summon  the  officials  of  the  departments 
Ix'fore  them,  and  interrogate  tiiem  as  to  their  methods  and  con- 
duct. Authority  they  have  none,  for  officials  are  responsible 
only  to  their  chief,  the  President,  who  may  refuse  to  allow  the 
official  to  appear;  but  the  power  of  cjuestioning  is  sufficient  to 
check  if  not  to  Kui<le  the  action  of  a  department,  since  impera- 
tiv<'  statutes  may  follow,  :uid  tlie  d<'partment,  sometimes  de- 
.siriuR  lefiislat  ion  am!  always  ilisiriuff  money,  has  strong  motives 
for  kii'pid.i;  on  Kood  terms  with  those  who  control  legislation 
and  the  iiurse.  It  is  through  these  eonunittees  chiefly  that 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  government  touch  one 
another.  Vet  the  ccmtact.  although  the  most  important  thing 
in  a  govermnent,  is  the  thing  wiiieii  the  nation  least  notices,  and 
has  the  sciuitiest  means  of  watching. 

The  scrutiny  to  which  the  administrative  committees  subject 
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the  departments  is  so  close  aad  constant  as  to  occupy  much 
of  the  time  of  the  oflicials  and  seriously  interfere  with  their 
duties.  Not  only  are  they  often  summoned  to  give  evidence : 
they  are  required  to  furnish  minute  reports  on  matters  which 
a  member  of  Congress  could  ascertain  for  himself.  Neverthe- 
less the  House  committees  are  not  certain  to  detect  abuses  or 
peculation,  for  special  committees  of  the  Senate  have  repeatedly 
imearthed  dark  doings  which  had  passed  unsuspected  the  ordeal 
of  a  House  investigation.  After  a  bill  has  been  debated  and 
amended  by  the  committee  it  is  reported  back  to  the  House, 
and  is  taken  up  when  that  committee  is  called  in  its  order. 
One  hour  is  allowed  to  the  member  whom  his  fellow  conmiittee- 
men  have  appointed  to  report.  He  seldom  uses  the  whole  of 
this  hour,  but  allots  part  of  it  to  other  members,  opponents 
as  well  as  friends,  and  usually  concludes  by  moving  the  pre- 
vious question.  This  precludes  subsequent  amendments  and 
leaves  only  an  hoiu*  before  the  vote  is  taken.  As  on  an  average 
each  committee  (excluding  the  two  or  three  great  ones)  has  only 
two  hours  out  of  the  whole  ten  months  of  Congress  allotted  to  it 
to  present  and  have  discussed  all  its  bills,  it  is  plain  that  few 
measures  can  be  considered,  and  feach  but  shortly,  in  the  House. 
The  best  chance  of  pressing  one  through  is  under  the  rule  which 
permits  the  suspension  of  standing  orders  by  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity during  the  last  six  days  of  the  session. 

WTiat  are  the  results  of  this  system  ? 

It  destroys  the  unity  of  the  House  as  a  legislative  body. 
Since  the  practical  work  of  shaping  legislation  is  done  in  the 
committees,  the  interest  of  members  centres  there,  and  they 
care  less  about  the  proceedings  of  the  whole  body.  It  is  as  a 
committee-man  that  a  member  does  his  real  work.  In  fact  the 
House  has  become  not  so  much  a  legislative  assembly  as  a 
huge  panel  from  which  committees  are  selected. 

It  prevents  the  capacity  of  the  best  members  from  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  any  one  piece  of  legislation,  however  im- 
portant. The  men  of  most  ability  and  experience  are  chosen 
to  be  chairmen  of  the  committees,  or  to  sit  on  the  two  or  three 
greatest.  For  other  committees  there  remains  only  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  House,  a  rank  and  file  nearly  half  of  which  is  new 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress.  Hence  every  committee  (ex- 
cept the  aforesaid  two  or  three)  is  composed  of  ordinary  per- 
sons, and  it  is  impossible,  save  by  creating  a  special  select  com- 
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mittee,  to  gi^t  together  what  would  be  caUciI  in  England 
"a  atrong  coiiuiiittee,"  i.e.  one  where  halt  or  more  of  tbe 
members  are  exceptionally  capable.  The  tlofect  is  not  sup- 
plied by  discussion  in  the  Uou:^,  for  there  is  no  time  for  such 
discussion. 

It  cramps  debate.  Every  foreign  observer  has  remariied 
how  Lttle  real  debate,  in  the  European  sense,  takes  place  in  the 
House  of  Uepresentatives.  The  very  haljit  of  ilebate,  the  ex- 
pectation of  debate,  the  idea  that  debate  is  needed,  have  van- 
iflhed,  except  as  regards  questions  of  revenue  and  expenditure, 
because  the  centre  of  gravity  has  shifted  from  the  House  to 
the  committees. 

It  lessens  the  coliesion  and  harmony  of  Icgislatioo,  Each 
committee  goes  on  its  own  way  witli  its  own  bills  just  a& 
though  it  were  legislating  for  one  planet  and  the  other  com- 
mittees for  others.  Hence  a  want  of  policy  and  method  in 
congressionui  action.  The  advance  is  haphazard;  the  parts 
have  littl<^  relation  lo  one  another  or  to  the  whole. 

It  gives  facilities  for  the  exercise  of  underhand  and  even 
corrupt  influence.  In  a  small  committee  the  voice  of  each 
member  is  well  wortii  securinKi  untl  may  lie  secured  with  little 
danger  of  a  public  scandal.  The  press  cannot,  even  when  the 
doors  of  committee  rooms  stand  open,  report  the  proceedings 
of  sixty  bodies;  the  eye  of  the  nation  cannot  follow  and  mark 
what  goes  on  within  them ;  while  the  subsequent  proceeding? 
in  the  House  are  too  hurried  to  penuit  a  ripping  up  there  of 
suspicious  liargains  struck  in  the  purlieus  of  the  Capitol,  and 
fulfilled  l)y  votes  given  in  a  committee.  I  do  not  think  tJiat 
corrui)tion,  in  its  grosser  forms,  is  rife  at  Washington.  It 
appears  chiefiy  in  the  milder  form  of  reciprocal  jobbing  or  (as 
it  is  culleii)  '■log-rolling."  But  the  arrangements  of  the  com- 
mittee system  have  produced  and  sustain  the  class  of  profes- 
sional "lobbyists,"  p<'rsons  who  make  it  their  business  to  "see" 
members  and  procure,  by  ]>ersuasion,  importunity,  or  the  use 
of  inducements,  the  passing  of  bills,  public  as  well  as  private, 
which  involve  gain  to  their  promoters. 

It  reduces  responsibility.  In  England,  if  a  bad  Act  is  passed 
or  a  good  bill  rejected,  the  blame  falls  primarily  upon  the  ministry 
in  powfT  who.s<'  command  of  the  majority  would  have  enabled 
them  to  defeat  it,  next  upon  the  party  wliieh  supported  the 
ministry,  then  ui)on  the  intiL\idual  members  who  are  officially 
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recorded  to  have  "backed"  it  and  voted  for  it  in  the  House. 
The  fact  that  a  select  committee  recommended  it  —  and  com- 
paratively few  bills  pass  through  a  select  committee  —  would 
not  be  held  to  excuse  the  default  of  the  ministry  and  the  majority. 
But  in  the  United  States  the  ministry  cannot  be  blamed,  for 
the  cabinet  officers  do  not  sit  in  Congress ;  the  House  cannot 
be  blamed  because  it  has  only  followed  the  decision  of  its  com- 
mittee ;  the  conmiittee  may  be  an  obscure  body,  whose  members 
are  too  insignificant  to  be  worth  blaming.  The  chairman  is  pos- 
sibly a  man  of  note,  but  the  people  have  no  leisure  to  watch 
sixty  chairmen  :  they  know  Congress  and  Congress  only ;  they 
cannot  follow  the  acts  of  those  to  whom  Congress  chooses  to  dele- 
gate its  fimctions.  No  discredit  attaches  to  the  dominant 
party,  because  they  could  not  control  the  acts  of  the  eleven 
men  in  the  committee  room.  This  public  displeasure  rarely 
finds  a  victim,  and  everybody  concerned  is  relieved  from  the 
wholesome  dread  of  daniaging  himself  and  his  party  by  neg- 
li^nce,  perversity,  or  dishonesty.  Only  when  a  scandal  has 
arisen  so  serious  as  to  demand  investigation  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  member  to  his  constituents  and  the  country 
brought  duly  home. 

It  lowers  the  interest  of  the  nation  in  the  proceedings  of 
Congress.^  Except  in  exciting  times,  when  large  questions 
have  to  be  settled,  the  bulk  of  real  business  is  done  not  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  House  but  in  this  labyrinth  of  committee 
rooms  and  the  lobbies  that  surround  them.  What  takes  place 
in  view  of  the  audience  is  little  more  than  a  sanction,  formal 
indeed  but  hurried  and  often  heedless,  of  decisions  procured 
behind  the  scenes,  whose  mode  and  motives  remain  undisclosed. 
Hence  people  cease  to  watch  Congress  with  that  sharp  eye 
which  every  principal  ought  to  keep  fixed  on  his  agent.  Acts 
pass  unnoticed  whose  results  are  in  a  few  months  discovered 

*  "The  doubt  and  confusion  of  thought  which  must  necessarily  exist  in  the 
minds  of  the  vast  majority  of  voters  as  to  the  best  way  of  exerting  their  will 
in  influencing  the  action  of  an  assembly  whose  organization  is  so  complex, 
whose  acts  are  apparently  so  haphazard,  and  in  which  responsibility  is  spread 
so  thin,  throws  constituencies  into  the  hands  of  local  politicians  who  are  more 
visible  and  tangible  than  are  the  leaders  of  Congress,  and  generates  the  while 
a  profound  distrust  of  Congress  as  a  body  whose  actions  cannot  be  reckoned 
beforehand  by  any  standard  of  promises  made  at  elections  or  any  programmes 
announced  by  conventions."  —  Woodrow  Wilson,  Congressional  Government,  a 
thoughtful  book  most  of  the  remarks  in  which  remain  true  to-day,  though  it  was 
published  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
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to  be  so  grave  that  the  newspapers  ask  how  it  happened  that 
they  were  allowed  to  pass. 

The  country  of  course  suffers  from  the  want  of  the  light  and 
leading  on  public  affairs  which  debates  in  Congress  ought  to 
supply.  But  this  is  more  fairly  chargeable  to  defects  of  the 
House  which  the  committees  are  designed  to  mitigate  than  to 
the  committees  themselves.  The  time  which  the  committee 
work  leaves  for  the  sittings  of  the  House  is  long  enough  to  permit 
due  discussion  did  better  arrangements  exist  for  conducting  it. 

It  throws  power  into  the  hands  of  the  chairmen  of  commit- 
tees, especially,  of  course,  of  those  which  deal  with  finance  and 
with  great  material  interests.  They  become  practically  a 
second  set  of  ministers,  before  whom  the  departments  tremble, 
and  who,  though  they  can  neither  appoint  nor  dismiss  a  post- 
master or  a  tide-waiter,  can  by  legislation  determine  the  policy 
of  the  branch  of  administration  which  they  oversee.  This 
power  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  responsibiUty,  because 
it  is  largely  exercised  in  secret. 

It  enables  the  House  to  deal  with  a  far  greater  number  of 
measures  and  subjects  than  could  otherwise  be  overtaken  ;  and 
has  the  advantage  of  enabling  evidence  to  be  taken  by  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  re-shape  or  amend  a  bill.  It  replaces  the 
system  of  interrogating  ministers  in  the  House  which  prevails 
in  most  European  chambers ;  and  enables  the  working  of  the 
administrative  departments  to  be  minutely  scrutinized. 

It  sets  the  members  of  the  House  to  work  for  which  their 
previous  training  has  fitted  them  much  better  than  for  either 
legislating  or  debating  "in  the  grand  style."  They  are  shrewd, 
keen  men  of  business,  apt  for  talk  in  committee,  less  apt  for 
wide  views  of  policy  and  elevated  discourse  in  an  assembly. 
The  committees  are  therefore  good  working  bodies,  but  bodies 
which  confirm  congressmen  in  the  intellectual  habits  they  bring 
with  them  instead  of  raising  them  to  the  higher  platform  of 
national  questions  and  interests. 

Summing  up,  we  may  say  that  under  this  system  the  House 
despatches  a  vast  amount  of  work  and  does  the  negative  part 
of  it,  the  killing  off  of  worthless  bills,  in  a  thorough  way. 
Were  the  committees  al)olished  and  no  other  organization  sub- 
stituted, the  work  could  not  be  done.  But  much  of  it,  includ- 
ing most  of  the  private  bills,  ought  not  to  come  before  Congress 
at  all ;   and  the   more  important  part  of  what  remainSi  viz. 
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public  legislation,  is  dealt  with  by  methods  which  secure  neither 
the  pressing  forward  of  the  measures  most  needed,  nor  the  due 
debate  of  those  that  are  pressed  forward. 

Why,  if  these  mischiefs  exist,  is  the  system  of  committee 
legislation  maintained  ? 

It  is  maintained  because  none  better  has  been,  or,  as  most 
people  think,  can  be  devised.  "We  have,"  say  the  Americans, 
"nearly  four  hundred  members  in  the  House,  most  of  them 
eager  to  speak,  nearly  all  of  them  giving  constant  attendance. 
The  bills  brought  in  are  so  numerous  that  in  our  two  sessions, 
one  of  seven  or  eight  months,  the  other  of  three  months,  not 
one-twentieth  could  be  fairly  discussed  on  second  reading  or 
in  committee  of  the  Whole.  If  even  this  twentieth  were  dis- 
cussed, no  time  would  remain  for  supervision  of  the  depart- 
ments of  State.  That  supervision  itself  must,  since  it  involves 
the  taking  of  evidence,  be  conducted  through  committees.  In 
England  one  large  and  strong  committee,  viz.  the  ministry  of 
the  day,  undertakes  all  the  more  important  business,  and  watches 
even  the  bills  of  private  members.  Your  House  of  Commons 
could  not  work  for  a  single  sitting  without  such  a  committee, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  you  are  left  for  a  little  without 
a  ministry,  the  House  adjourns.  We  cannot  have  such  a  com- 
mittee, because  no  office-holder  sits  in  Congress.  Neither  can 
we  organize  the  House  under  leaders,  because  prominent  men 
have  among  us  little  authority,  since  they  are  unconnected 
with  the  executive,  and  derive  from  the  people  no  title  to  leader- 
ship.^ Neither  can  we  create  a  ruling  committee  of  the  majority, 
because  this  would  be  disliked  as  an  undemocratic  institution. 
Hence  our  only  course  is  to  divide  the  unwieldy  multitude  into 
small  bodies  capable  of  'dealing  with  particular  sul)jects.  Each 
of  them  is  no  doubt  powerful  in  its  own  sphere,  but  that  sphere 
is  so  small  that  no  grave  harm  can  result.  The  Acts  passed 
may  not  be  the  best  possible ;  the  legislation  of  the  year  may 
resemble  a  patchwork  quilt,  where  each  piece  is  different  in 

^  In  England  tho  prime  minister  and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  (often  an 
ex-prime  minister)  have  been  recognized  as  leaders  not  only  by  the  candidates 
who  at  the  last  preceding  general  election  have  declared  their  willingness  to 
support  one  or  other,  but  also  by  the  rank  and  file  of  their  respective  parties. 
These  leaders  have  thus  a  sort  of  right  to  the  allegiance  of  their  followers, 
though  a  right  which  they  may  forfeit.  In  America  no  candidate  pledges 
himself  to  support  a  particular  congressional  leader.  It  would  be  thought 
unbecoming  in  him  to  do  so.  Ills  allegiance  is  to  the  party,  and  his  constitu- 
ents do  not  expect  him  to  supi)ort  any  given  person,  however  eminent. 
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colour  and  texture  from  the  rest.  But  as  we  do  not  need  much 
legislation,  and  as  nearly  the  whole  field  of  ordinary  private  law 
lies  outside  the  province  of  Congress,  the  mischief  is  slighter 
than  you  Europeans  expect.  If  we  made  testation  easier,  we. 
might  havp  too  much  of  it ;  and  in  trying  to  give  it  the  more 
definite  character  you  suggest,  we  might  make  it  too  bold  and 
sweeping.  Be;  our  present  system  bad  or  good,  it  is  the  only 
system  possible  under  our  Constitution,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  directly  created  by  that  instrument,  but  has  been  evolved 
by  the  experience  of  four  or  five  generations,  shows  how  st  ong 
must  be  the  tendencies  whose  natural  working  has  produced  it." 

NOTE  TO   CHAPTER  XV  _ 

List  op  Standino  and  Seleit  CoMMirrEEa  of  the  House  in  the  ffixtf*  " 

first  CongreBs,  Second  Session.      (Correoled  to  April,  1910.) 

On  Ways  and  Means  ;  Appropriations ;  Judiciary ;  Banking  uid  Coi^ 

rency  ;  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures  ;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce ;  Rivers  and  Harbours  ;  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  ;  Agri- 
culture ;  Elections  (three  Committees)  ;  Foreign  Affairs ;  Military 
Affairs ;  Naval  Affairs ;  Poat  Offlce  and  Post  Roaiis ;  Public  Lands ; 
Indian  Affair.i ;  Territories ;  Railways  and  Canals ;  Manufactures ; 
Mines  and  Mining :  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds ;  Pacific  Rail- 
roads ;  Levees  and  Improvements  of  the  Mississippi  River  ;  Educa- 
tion ;  Labour ;  Militia  ;  Patients  ;  Invalid  Pensions  ;  Pensions  ;  Claims ; 
War  Claims  ;  Private  Lanii  Claims ;  District  of  Columbia ;  Revision 
of  the  Ijivis ;  E.tpcnditures  in  the  State  Department ;  Do.,  Treasury 
Department ;  Do.,  War  Department ;  Do.,  Navy  Department ;  Do., 
Post  Office  Department;  Do.,  Inlflrior  Department;  Do.,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  ;  Do.,  AfjTiculturo ;  Do.,  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labour ;  Do.,  Public  Buildings ;  Rules ;  Accounts  ;  Mileage  ;  Library ; 
Printing  ;  Enrolled  Bills :  Sole<;t  Committ»es  —  Reform  in  the  Ciiil 
Service  ;  Election  of  President  and  Vice-President ;  Census  ;  Ventila- 
tion and  Acoustics  ;  Alcoholic  Liquor  Traffic  ;  Irrigation  of  Arid  Lands ; 
Immigration  and  Natumlizalion ;  Industrial  Arts  and  Expositions; 
Disposition  of  Useless  Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments  (joint). 


CHAPTER  XVI 

CONGRESSIONAL  LEGISLATION 

Legislation  is  more  specifically  and  exclusively  the  busi- 
ness of  Congress  than  it  is  the  business  of  governing  parlia- 
ments such  as  those  of  England,  France,  and  Italy.  We  must 
therefore,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  excellence  of  Congress  as  a 
working  machine,  examine  the  quality  of  the  legislation  which 
it  turns  out. 

Acts  of  Congress  are  of  two  kinds,  public  and  private.  Pass- 
ing by  private  acts  for  the  present,  though  they  occupy  a  large 
part  of  congressional  time,^  let  us  consider  public  acts.  These 
are  of  two  kinds,  those  which  deal  with  the  law  or  its  administra- 
tion, and  those  which  deal  with  finance,  that  is  to  say,  provide 
for  the  raising  and  application  of  revenue.  I  devote  this  chap- 
ter to  the  former  class,  and  the  next  to  the  latter. 

There  are  many  points  of  view  from  which  one  may  regard 
the  work  of  legislation.  I  suggest  a  few  only,  in  respect  of 
which  the  excellence  of  the  work  may  be  tested ;  and  propose 
to  ask :  What  security  do  the  legislative  methods  and  habits 
of  Congress  offer  for  the  attainment  of  the  following  desirable 
objects  ?  viz. :  — 

1.  The  excellence  of  the  substance  of  a  bill,  i.e.  its  tendency 
to  improve  the  law  and  promote  the  public  welfare. 

2.  The  excellence  of  the  form  of  a  bill,  i.e,  its  arrangement 
and  the  scientific  precision  of  its  language. 

3.  The  harmony  and  consistency  of  an  act  with  the  other 
acts  of  the  same  session. 

4.  The  due  examination  and  sifting  in  del)ate  of  a  bill. 

5.  The  publicity  of  a  bill,  i  e.  the  bringing  it  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  country  at  large,  so  that  public  opinion  may  be  fully 
expressed  regarding  it. 

6.  The  honesty  and  courage  of  the  legislative  assembly  in 

*  Some  remarks  on  private  bills  will  be  found  in  Note  A  to  this  chapter  at 
the  end  of  this  volume. 
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rejectinR  a  bill,  however  likely  to  be  popular,  which  tbeir  judg- 
ment disapproves. 

7.  The  r(;aiK>nsibility  of  some  person  or  body  of  peraoos  for 
the  enactment  of  a  measure,  i.e.  the  fixing  on  the  right  shoul- 
ders of  the  pFaise  for  passing  a  good,  the  bl&me  for  passing  a  tadi 
act. 

The  critiuisma  that  may  be  paesed  on  American  practioeil 
under  the  preceding  heads  will  be  made  clearer  by  a  compa»-« 
son  of  English  practice.  Ijet  ua  therefore  first  see  how  Englialil 
bills  and  acts  stand  the  tests  wo  are  to  apply  to  the  work  vim 
ConETP-ss- 

In  England  public  bills  fall  into  two  classes,—  those  brouj 
in  by  the  ministry  of  the  day  as  resix>n«ble  adviscis  of  t 
sovereign,  and  those  brought  in  by  private  mwnbera.  In  f 
of  law  and  in  point  of  form  there  is  no  difference  tetween  thea 
classes.  Practiciilly  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world, 
Ijecause  a  government  bill  has  behind  it  the  responsibility  of 
the  ministry,  and  presumably  the  weight  of  the  majority  which 
keeps  the  ministry  in  office.  The  ministry  dispose  of  more  than 
a  half  of  the  working  time  of  tlie  House,  and  have  therefore 
much  greater  facilitits  for  pushing  forward  their  bills.  Xearly 
all  the  most  im|>ortant  bills,  which  involve  large  political  issues, 
are  government  i)ills,  so  that  the  liostile  critic  of  a  private  mem- 
ber's bill  will  sometimes  argue  that  tlic  House  ought  not  to  per- 
mit the  menilxT  to  i)roce«!d  with  it,  because  it  is  too  large  for 
any  unofficial  hands.  This  pi-emisetl,  we  may  ])rocecd  to  the 
seven  points  above  mentioned. 

1,  In  England,  as  the  mon?  important  bills  arc  government 
bills,  their  policy  is  sure  to  have  Ix^-n  carefully  weighed.  The 
ministr,'  have  every  motive  for  care,  because  the  fortunes  of  a 
first-class  bill  are  their  own  fortunes.  If  it  is  rejected,  they  fall. 
A  specially  dilficiilt  bill  is  usually  framed  by  a  committee  of  the 
cabinet,  and  then  debated  by  the  cabinet  as  a  whole  before  it 
appears  in  Parliament.  Minor  bills  are  settle<l  in  the  depart- 
ments by  the  |>arlianientary  head  with  his  staff  of  permanent 
officials. 

2.  In  England,  government  bills  are  prepare<l  by  the  official 
government  draftsmen,  two  entinent  lawyers  with  several 
assistant.^,  who  constitute  an  offi<'<'  for  this  purpose.  Private 
members  who  are  lawy<'rs  often  draft  their  own  bills ;  those 
who  are  not  generally  employ  a  barrister.     The  drafting  of 
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government  bills  has  improved  of  late  years,  and  the  faults  of 
form  still  observable  in  British  Acts  are  chiefly  due  to  amend- 
ments made  hurriedly  in  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

3.  The  harmony  of  one  government  bill  with  others  of  the 
same  session  is  secured  by  the  care  of  the  official  draftsmen,  as 
well  as  by  the  fact  that  all  emanate  from  one  and  the  same 
ministry.  No  such  safeguards  exist  in  the  case  of  private 
members'  bills,  but  it  is  of  course  the  duty  of  the  ministry  to 
watch  these  legislative  essays,  and  get  Parliament  to  strike 
out  of  any  one  of  them  whatever  is  inconsistent  with  another 
measure  passed  or  intended  to  be  passed  in  the  same  session. 

4.  Difficult  and  compUcated  bills  which  raise  no  pohtical 
controversy  are  sometimes  referred  to  a  select  committee,  which 
goes  through  them  and  reports  them  as  amended  to  the  House. 
They  are  afterwards  considered,  first  in  committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  then  by  the  House  on  the  stage  of  report  from  committee 
of  the  Whole  to  the  House.  Such  bills  are  now  often  referred 
to  what  are  called  Grand  Committees,  i.e,  committees  of  at 
least  fifty  appointed  in  each  session  for  the  consideration  of 
particular  kinds  of  business,  discussion  in  which  replaces  the 
discussion  in  committee  of  the  Whole.  Many  bills,  however, 
never  go  before  select  or  grand  committees.  While  measures 
which  excite  political  feeling  or  touch  any  powerful  interest 
(such  as  that  of  landowners  or  railroads  or  liquor-dealers)  are 
exhaustively  debated,  others  may  slip  through  unobserved. 
The  enormous  pressure  of  work  and  the  prolixity  with  which 
some  kinds  of  business  are  discussed,  involve  the  hurrying  other 
business  through  with  scant  consideration. 

5.  Except  in  the  case  of  discussions  at  unseasonable  hours, 
the  proceedings  of  Parhament  are  so  far  reported  in  the  leading 
newspapers  and  commented  on  by  them  that  bills,  even  those 
of  private  members,  generally  become  known  to  those  whom 
they  may  concern.  There  is  usually  a  debate  on  the  second 
reading,  and  this  debate  attracts  notice. 

6.  A  government  bill  is,  by  the  law  of  its  being,  exposed  to 
the  hostile  criticism  of  the  Opposition,  who  have  an  interest 
in  discrediting  the  ministry  by  disparaging  their  work.  As  re- 
spects private  members'  bills,  it  is  the  undoubted  duty  of  some 
minister  to  watch  them,  and  to  procure  their  amendment  or  re- 
jection if  he  finds  them  faulty.  This  duty  is  discharged  less 
faithfully  than  might  be  wished,  but  perhaps  as  well  as  can  be 
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expected  from  weak  human  nature,  often  tempted  to  conciliate 
a  supporter  or  an  "  interest ''  by  allowing  a  measure  to  go  throu^ 
which  ought  to  have  been  stopped. 

7.  Responsibility  for  everything  done  in  the  House  rests 
upon  the  ministry  of  the  day,  because  they  are  the  leaders  of 
the  majority.  If  they  allow  a  private  member  to  pass  a  bad 
bill,  if  they  stop  him  when  trying  to  pass  a  good  bill,  they  are 
in  theory  no  less  culpable  than  if  they  pass  a  bad  bill  of  their 
own.  Accordingly,  when  the  second  reading  of  a  measure  of 
consequence  is  moved,  it  is  the  duty  of  some  member  of  the 
ministry  to  rise,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  state 
whether  the  ministry  support  it,  or  oppose  it,  or  stand  neutral. 
Standing  neutral  is,  so  far  as  responsibiUty  to  the  country  goes, 
practically  the  same  thing  as  supporting.  The  Opposition, 
as  an  organized  body,  are  not  expected  to  express  their  opinion 
on  any  bills  except  those  of  high  political  import.  Needless  to 
say,  private  members  are  also  held  strictly  responsible  for  the 
votes  they  give,  these  votes  being  all  recorded  and  published 
next  morning.  Of  course  both  parties  claim  praise  or  receive 
blame  from  the  country  in  respect  of  their  attitude  towards 
bills  of  moment,  and  when  a  session  has  produced  few  or  feeble 
Acts  the  Opposition  charge  the  Ministry  with  sloth  or  incom- 
petence. 

The  rules  and  usages  I  have  described  constitute  valuable 
aids  to  legislation,  and  the  quality  of  English  and  Scottish 
legislation,  take  it  all  and  all,  is  good ;  that  is  to  say,  the  stat- 
utes are  such  as  public  opinion  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly) 
demands,  and  are  well  drawn  for  the  purposes  they  aim  at. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  same  test  to  the  legislation  of  C!on- 
gress.  What  follows  refers  primarily  to  the  House,  but  is  largely 
true  of  the  Senate,  because  in  the  Senate  also  the  conmiittees 
play  an  important  part. 

In  neither  House  of  Congress  are  there  any  government 
bills.  All  measures  are  brought  in  by  private  members  because 
all  members  are  private.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  govern- 
ment bill  of  England  is  one  brought  in  by  a  leading  member 
of  the  majority  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  taken  in  the  con- 
gressional caucus  of  that  majority.  This  seldom  happens. 
One  must  therefore  compare  the  ordinary  congressional  bill 
with  the  English  private  member's  bill  rather  than  with  a  govern- 
ment measure,  and  expect  to  find  it  marked  by  the  faults  that 
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mark  the  former  class.  The  second  difference  is  that  whereas 
in  England  the  criticism  and  amendment  of  the  most  important 
bills  takes  place  in  conmiittee  of  the  Whole,  and  of  other  pubUc 
bills  in  one  of  the  large  Standing  Committees  introduced  since 
1883,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  it  takes  place  in  a  small 
conmiittee  of  twenty  members  or  less,  often  of  seven.  In  the 
Senate  also  the  committees  do  most  of  the  work,  but  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  occasionally  debates  a  bill  pretty  fully. 

Premising  these  dissimilarities,  I  go  to  the  seven  points  before 
mentioned. 

1.  The  excellence  of  the  substance  of  a  bill  introduced  in 
Ck>ngress  depends  entirely  on  the  wisdom  and  care  of  its  in- 
troducer. He  may,  if  self-distrustful,  take  counsel  with  his 
political  allies  respecting  it.  But  there  is  no  security  for  its 
representing  any  opinion  or  knowledge  but  his  own.  It  may 
affect  the  management  of  an  executive  dep^ment,  but  the 
introducing  member  may  not  command  departmental  informa- 
tion, and  will,  if  the  bill  passes,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
carrying  out  of  its  provisions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  officials 
of  the  government  do  not  themselves  introduce  bills  though 
they  may  draft  them ;  and  when  they  find  a  congressman 
willing  to  bring  them  in,  must  leave  the  advocacy  and  conduct 
of  a  measure  largely  in  his  hands. 

2.  The  drafting  of  a  measure  depends  on  the  pains  taken 
and  skill  exerted  by  its  author.  Senate  bills  are  usually  well 
drafted  because  many  senators  are  experienced  lawyers : 
House  bills  are  often  crude  and  obscure.  There  does  not  exist 
either  among,  the  executive  departments  or  in  connection  with 
Congress,  any  legal  office  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing 
bills,  or  of  seeing  that  the  form  in  which  they  pass  is  technically 
satisfactory. 

3.  The  only  security  for  the  consistency  of  the  various  measures 
of  the  same  session  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  those  which 
affect  the  same  matter  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  same  com- 
mittee. However,  it  often  happens  that  there  are  two  or  more 
committees  whose  spheres  of  jurisdiction  overlap,  so  that  of  two 
bills  handling  cognate  matters,  one  may  go  to  Committee  A 
and  the  other  to  Committee  B.  Should  different  views  of  policy 
prevail  in  these  two  bodies,  they  may  report  to  the  House  bills 
containing  mutually  repugnant  provisions.  There  is  nothing 
except  unusual  vigilance  on  the  part  of  some  member  interested, 
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to  prevent  ijotli  bills  from  passing.  That  mischief  from  this 
caiise  is  not  serious  arises  from  the  fact  that  out  of  the  multitude 
of  bills  introduced,  few  are  reported  and  still  fewer  became  law. 

4.  The  function  of  a  committee  of  either  House  of  Congres 
extends  not  merely  to tlip  sifting  and  amending  of  the  bills  referred 
to  it,  but  to  practically  re-drawing  them,  if  the  coimiiitt«e  desires 
any  legislation,  or  rejecting  them  by  omitting  to  report  them 
till  near  the  end  of  the  session  if  it  thinks  no  legislation  needed. 
Every  committt-e  is  in  fact  a  small  bureau  of  legislation  for  the 
matters  lying  within  its  jurisdiction.  It  has  for  this  purpoee 
the  advantage  of  time,  of  the  right  to  take  evidence,  and  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  its  members  have  Ijeen  selected  from  their 
knowledge  of  or  interest  in  tlie  topics  it  has  to  deal  with. 
the  other  hand,  it  sufTeTs  from  the  non-publicatiou  t 
bates,  and  from  the  tendency  of  all  small  and  secret  1 
intrigues  an(i  ciimpromises,  compromises  in  wJiich  general  prin- 
ciples of  iKjIity  are  sacrificed  to  personal  feeling  or  selfish 
interest.  IJill-i  which  go  in  black  or  white  come  out  gray. 
They  may  lose  iijl  their  distinctive  colour;  or  they  may  !« 
turn<'d  into  a  medley  of  sciirc<'ly  coasistent  provisions.  The 
meinbiT  who  lia^  introducwl  a  bill  may  not  have  a  seat  on 
the  ciinimiftce,  and  may  therefore  \>c  unable  to  protect  his 
offsi>ring.  (ttlicr  incmbiTs  of  the  House,  masters  of  the  sub- 
j«'ct  but  not  inciiibcrs  of  th«  committee,  can  only  be  heard 
as  witnc.-iscs.  Altliough  tJicrefore  there  are  full  opportuni- 
ties for  the  liiscussion  of  tJie  bill  by  the  committee,  it  often 
emerges  in  an  uiisalisfacfory  form,  or  is  quietly  suppressed, 
becau.-^'  there  is  no  impetus  of  the  general  opinion-of  the  Hou.=c 
or  the  public  to  push  it  througli.  When  the  bill  comes  back  to 
the  House  tlie  chairman  or  other  reporting  member  of  the  com- 
mittee f;en<'ral]y  uiovc.-f  the  previous  question,  after  which  no 
aiiienihiient  can  be  offered.  Debate  ceases  and  the  bill  is 
promjitly  jiassed  or  lost.  In  the  Senate  there  is  a  better 
chance  of  liiseussion,  for  the  Senate,  having  more  time  and 
fewer  speakers,  can  n'\'ie\v  to  some  real  purpose  the  findings  of 
its  cominiliees. 

o.  As  tlier<'  is  no  deliate  on  the  introduction  or  on  the  second 
rcaihng  of  a  bill,  the  pulilic  is  n(}t  necessarily  apprised  of  the 
measures  whieh  are  before  ('oiigri'ss.  An  import.ant  measure 
is  of  course  watched  by  tiie  ni'wspapcrs  and  so  becomes  known  .' 
minor  measuic^i  go  unnoticed. 
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6.  The  general  good-nature  of  Americans,  and  the  tendency 
of  members  of  their  legislatm-es  to  oblige  one  another  by  doing 
reciprocal  good  turns,  dispose  people  to  let  any  bill  go  through 
which  does  not  injure  the  interest  of  a  party  or  of  a  person. 
Such  good-nature  counts  for  less  in  a  committee,  because  a  com- 
mittee has  its  own  views  and  gives  effect  to  them.  But  in  the 
House  there  are  few  views,  though  much  impatience.  The 
House  has  no  time  to  weigh  the  merits  of  a  bill  reported  back 
to  it.  Members  have  never  heard  it  debated.  They  know  no 
more  of  what  passed  in  the  committee  than  the  report  tells 
them.  If  the  measure  is  palpably  Opposed  to  their  party  tenets, 
the  majority  will  reject  it :  if  no  party  question  arises  they 
usually  adopt  the  view  of  the  committee. 

7.  What  has  been  said  already  will  have  shown  that  except 
as  regards  bills  of  great  importance,  or  directly  involving  party 
issues,  there  can  be  little  effective  responsibility  for  legislation. 
The  member  who  brings  in  a  bill  is  not  responsible,  because  the 
committee  generally  alters  his  bill.  The  committee  is  little 
observed  and  the  details  of  what  passed  within  the  four  walls 
of  its  room  are  not  published.  The  great  parties  in  the  House 
are  but  faintly  responsible,  because  their  leaders  are  not  bound 
to  express  an  opinion,  and  a  vote  taken  on  a  non-partisan  bill  is 
seldom  a  strict  party  vote.  Individual  members  are  no  doubt 
responsible,  and  a  member  who  votes  against  a  popular  meas- 
ure, one  for  instance  favoured  by  the  working  men,  will  suffer 
for  it.^  But  the  responsibility  of  individuals,  most  of  them 
insignificant,  half  of  them  destined  to  vanish,  like  snow-flakes 
in  a  river,  at  the  next  election,  gives  little  security  to  the  people. 

The  best  defence  that  can  be  advanced  for  this  system  is  that 
it  has  been  naturally  evolved  as  a  means  of  avoiding  worse 
mischiefs.  It  is  really  a  plan  for  legislating  by  a  number  of 
commissions.  Each  commission,  receiving  suggestions  in  the 
shape  of  bills,  taking  evidence  upon  them,  and  sifting  them  in 
debate,  frames  its  measures  and  lays  them  before  the  House  in 
a  shape  which  seems  designed  to  make  amendment  in  details 
needless,  while  leaving  the  general  policy  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected  by  a  simple  vote  of  the  whole  body.     In  this  last 

^  The  member  who  has  taken  this  course  is  the  worse  ofF.  because  he  rarely 
has  an  opportunity  of  explaining  by  a  speech  in  the  House  his  reason  for  his 
vote,  and  ia  therefore  liable  to  the  imputation  of  having  been  "got  at"  by 
capitalists. 
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respect  the  jjIhu  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Romans 
during  thi;  Ht;public,  whose  general  assembly  of  the  people 
approved  or  tlisupproved  of  a  bill  as  a  whole,  without  power  of 
amendment,  a  plan  which  had  the  advantage  of  inakiuf;  laws 
clear  and  simple.  At  Kome,  however,  bills  could  Iw  proposed 
only  by  a  magistrate  upon  his  official  responsibility  ;  they  wetc 
therefore  comparatively  few  and  sure  to  be  carefully  drawn. 
The  memliers  of  American  le^lative  commissions  have  ao 
special  training,  no  official  experience,  little  praise  or  blame  to 
look  for,  and  no  means  of  securing  that  the  overburdened  House 
will  ever  come  to  a  vote  on'  their  proposals.  There  is  no  more 
agreement  between  the  views  of  one  commission  and  another 
than  what  may  result  from  the  fact  that  the  majority  in  both 
belongs  to  the  same  party. 

Add  to  the  conditions  above  described  the  fact  that  the 
House  in  its  few  months  of  life  has  not  time  to  deal  wiih  one- 
twentieth  of  the  many  thousand  bills  which  are  thrown  upon 
it,  that  it  therefore  drops  the  enormous  majority  imconsidcrod, 
though  some  of  the  best  may  be  in  this  majority,  and  passes 
most  of  those  which  it  (!oes  pass  by  a  suspension  of  the  rules 
which  leaves  everj'thing  to  a  single  vote,'  antl  the  marvel  comes 
to  be,  not  that  legislation  is  faulty,  but  that  an  intensely  practical 
people  tolerates  such  defective  machinery.  Some  reasons  may 
be  suggested  fending  to  explain  this  phenomenon. 

Legislation  is  a  difficult  business  in  all  free  countries,  and 
perhaps  more  difficult  the  more  free  the  country  is,  because 
the  discordant  voices  are  more  numerous  and  less  under  con- 
trol. America  luis  sometimes  sacrificed  practical  convenience 
to  her  dislike  to  authority. 

The  Americans  surpass  all  other  nations  in  their  power  of 
making  the  best  of  bad  conditions,  getting  the  largest  results 
out  of  scanty  materials  or  rough  methods.  Many  things  in 
that  country  work  better  tlian  they  ought  to  work,  so  to  speak, 
or  could  work  in  any  other  country,  because  the  people  are 
shrewdly  alert  in  minimizing  such  mischiefs  as  arise  from  their 
own  haste  or  heedlessness,  and  because  they  have  a  great 
capacity  for  self-help. 

Aware  that  they  possess  this  gift,  the  Americans  have  been 
content  to  leave  their  political  macliiiiery  unreformed.  Persons 
R  the  last  ail  daya  of  a  bcssiod 
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who  propose  comprehensive  reforms  are  suspected  as  theorists 
or  faddists.  The  national  inventiveness,  active  in  the  spheres 
of  mechanics  and  money-making,  spends  little  of  its  force  on  the 
details  of  governmental  methods,  and  the  interest  in  material 
development  tends  to  diminish  the  interest  felt  in  politics. 
Nevertheless  a  certain  change  of  attitude  is  evidenced  by  the 
much  greater  attention  now  given  in  the  Universities  to  the 
teaching  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  government  and 
administration. 

The  want  of  legislation  on  topics  where  legislation  is  needed 
breeds  fewer  evils  than  would  follow  in  countries  like  England 
or  France  where  ParUament  is  the  only  law-making  body. 
The  powers  of  Congress  are  limited  to  comparatively  few 
subjects :  its  failures  are  supposed  seldom  to  touch  the  general 
well-being  of  the  people,  or  the  healthy  administration  of  the 
ordinary  law. 

The  faults  of  bUls  passed  by  the  House  are  often  cured  by 
the  Senate,  where  discussion,  if  not  conducted  with  a  purer  public 
spirit,  is  at  least  more  leisurely  and  thorough.  The  committee 
system  produces  in  that  body  also  some  of  the  same  flabbiness 
and  colourlessness  in  bills  passed.  But  the  blunders,  whether 
in  substance  or  of  form,  of  the  one  chamber  are  frequently  cor- 
rected by  the  other,  and  many  bad  bills  fail  owing  to  a  division 
of  opinion  between  the  Houses. 

The  Speaker  has  through  his  control  of  business  in  the  House, 
what  practically  amounts  to  a  veto  upon  bills ;  and  not  a  few 
perish  at  his  hands. 

The  President's  veto  kills  off  some  vicious  measures.  He 
does  not  trouble  himself  about  defects  of  form ;  but  where  a 
bill  seems  to  him  opposed  to  sound  policy,  it  is  his  constitu- 
tional duty  to  disapprove  it,  and  to  throw  on  Congress  the 
responsibility  of  passing  it  "over  his  veto"  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.    A  good  President  accepts  this  responsibiUty. 


CHAPTER   XVII 

CONOREfiSIOKAL    FINANCE 

Finance  is  a  sufficipntiy  distinct  and  important  department 
of  Ifgislation  to  need  a  chapter  to  itself ;  nor  does  any  legisla- 
ture <ievote  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  time  as  does  Congress 
to  tht^  cons i iteration  of  financial  bills.  These  are  of  two  kinds: 
those  which  raise  revenue  by  taxation,  and  thoae  which  direct 
the  application  of  the  pubUc  funds  to  tlie  various  expenses  of 
the  govemmfnt.  At  prpspnt  Congress  raises  all  the  revenue  it 
requires  by  indirect  taxation,'  and  ehiffly  by  duties  of  customs 
and  excise  ;  so  taxing  bills  are  practically  tariff  bills,  the  excise 
duties  being  conijiaratively  little  varied  from  year  to  year. 

The  mcdiod  of  passing  both  kinds  of  bills  is  unlike  that  of 
most  lOuropi'iin  coTiiilries.  In  England,  with  which,  of  course, 
AmiTiea  vim  he  most  easily  compared,  although  both  the 
levying  and  ihv  spi-iiding  of  money  ar;'  absolutely  under  the 
control  of  the  Hinis,>  of  Commons,  the  House  of  Commons 
oriKinntes  no  pni[»)s:il  for  cither.  It  never  cither  grants  money 
or  orders  the  raisinfj  of  money  excc])t  at  the  request  of  the 
Crown.  Once  a  yciir  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  lays 
before  it,  togi'tlier  with  a  full  statement  of  ths  revenue  and 
ex[)eiiditiirc  of  the  j»ast  twelve  months,  estimates  of  the  ex- 
penilitvir.',  for  the  coming  twelve  months,  and  su^estions  for 
the  means  of  meeting  tliat  expenditure  by  taxation  or  by  lx»r- 
rowiiig.  He  eiiibiidies  (liese  suggestions  in  resolutions  on 
whieh.  wlien  the  House  Jiji-s  accepted  them,  bills  are  groundi-(i 
imposing  certain  laxi's  or  aiitliori/ing  the  raising  of  a  loan. 
Tiie  Hon.sc  may  of  course  iimi'ud  the  bills  in  details,  but  no 
]>rivatc  mi'mlier  ever  proposes  a  taxing  bill,  for  it  is  no  con- 
cern of  aTiy  one  cx(rei)t  the  iniiiistrj'  to  lill  the  public  treasury.- 

1  DMriiiB  thn  Civil  \\m.  (Iir.>r(  t:ixra  were  Ic-viwi  (the  proceeds  of  which 
havp,  liowivcr,  Ih^i^ii  wiiic<-  rftiirii.rl  lo  tlii>  .si:i|i>:,)  :  nnJ  m.iny  other  kinds  nl 
taxcn  bmdi-i  tlirjsc  nicntiniifil  >ij  tli"  l<\l  hiivu  bii'ii  irapoaod  at  diffprent  tiiUM. 

'Of  ociTiriii'  ;.  iirivntr  niomlHT  iiny  ciirry  -.i  riwiliitinn  invohiiiR  additionnl 
eipenditiiro ;    but  cv.'ii  tliis  is  at  v^uiaini'  nilli  the  atric-ter  ropHlUutiopal  dur- 
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The  estimates  prepared  by  the  several  administrative  depart- 
ments (Army,  Navy,  Office  of  Works,  Foreign  Office,  etc.), 
and  revised  by  the  Treasury,  specify  the  items  of  proposed 
expenditure  with  much  particularity,  and  fill  three  or  more 
bulky  volumes,  which  are  delivered  to  every  member  of  the 
House.  These  estimates  are  debated  in  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  explanations  being  required  from  the  ministers 
who  represent  the  Treasury  and  the  several  departments,  and 
are  passed  in  a  long  succession  of  separate  votes.  Members 
may  propose  to  reduce  any  particular  grants,  but  not  to  in- 
crease them ;  no  money  is  ever  voted  for  the  public  service 
except  that  which  the  Crown  has  asked  for  through  its  minis- 
ters. The  Crown  must  never  ask  for  more  than  it  actually 
needs,  and  hence  the  ministerial  proposals  for  taxation  are 
carefully  calculated  to  raise  just  so  much  money  as  will  easily 
cover  the  estimated  expenses  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  reck- 
oned almost  as  great  a  fault  in  the  finance  minister  if  he  has 
needlessly  overtaxed  the  people,  as  if  he  has  so  undertaxed 
them  as  to  be  left  with  a  deficit.  If  at  the  end  of  a  year  a 
substantial  surplus  appears,  the  taxation  for  next  year  is  re- 
duced in  proportion,  supposing  that  the  expenditure  remains 
the  same.  Every  credit  granted  by  Parliament  expires  of 
itself  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year. 

In  the  United  States  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sends 
annually  to  Congress  a  report  containing  a  statement  of  the 
national  income  and  expenditure  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
public  debt,  together  with  remarks  on  the  system  of  taxation 
and  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  He  also  sends  what  is 
called  his  Annual  Letter,  enclosing  the  estimates,  framed  by 
the  various  departments,  of  the  sums  needed  for  the  public  ser- 
vices of  the  United  States  during  the  coming  year.^  So  far 
the  Secretary  is  like  a  European  finance  minister,  except  that 
he  conununicates  with  the  chamber  on  paper  instead  of  mak- 
ing his  statement  and  proposals  orally.  But  here  the  resem- 
blance stops.     Whatever  remains  in  the  way  of  financial  legis- 

trine  and  practice  ;  a  doctrine  regarded  by  the  statesmen  of  the  last  Kentjration 
as  extremely  valuable,  because  it  restrains  the  propensity  of  a  legislature  to 
yield  to  demands  emanating  from  sections  or  classes,  which  may  entail  heavy 
and  perhaps  unprofitable  charges  on  the  country.  See  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  22,  1880. 

*  This  has  now  become  a  bulky  volume.  In  it  he  neither  endorses  nor  criti- 
cizes the  estimates. 
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latioa  ia  done  ljy  Congri'ss  and  its  committees,  the  President 
having  no  furlhcr  hand  in  the  matter/  though  he  may  said 
messages  pressing  Cougrees  to  vote  for  money  for  some  purpose 
which  he  decm-i  important. 

The  business  of  raising  money  belongs  to  one  conmiittee 
only,  the  standing  committee  of  Waya  and  Means,  consisting 
of  nineteen  members.  Its  chairman  is  always  a  loading  man  in 
the  party  which  commands  a  majority  in  the  House.  This 
committee  pnpares  and  reports  tt)  Ihi:  House  the  bills  needed 
for  imijosing  or  continuing  the  various  customs  duties,  exciae 
duties,  etc.  The  report  of  the  yecretary  has  been  re/erred  by 
the  House  to  this  committee,  but  the  latter  doea  not  necessarily 
base  its  bills  upon  or  in  any  way  regard  that  report.  Neither 
does  it  in  preparing  them  start  from  an  estunate  of  the  suma 
needed  to  support  the  pubhc  service.  It  does  not,  because  it 
cannot :  for  it  doi'S  not  know  what  grants  for  the  public  ser- 
vice mil  be  pi<jpoaed  by  the  spending  committees,  mnce  the 
estimates  submitted  in  the  Secretary's  letter  furnish  no  trust- 
worthy basis  for  a  guess.  It  dot's  not,  for  the  further  reason 
that  the  primary  object  of  customs  duties  has  for  many  years 
past  been  not  tlie  raising  of  revenui^,  but  the  protection  of 
American  industries  by  subjecting  foreign  products  to  a  very 
high  taritT.  This  tariff,  further  raiswl  in  1890  (and  again  in 
1897  and  altered  in  I'JOU)  brougiit  in  an  income  far  excei'ding 
the  current  needs  of  tile  government.  Two-thirds  of  the  war 
debt  having  been  paid  off,  the  fbiwt  charges  shrank  to  one- 
tliird  of  what  they  were  when  the  war  enditl,  yet  this  tariff 
remained  till  1S!)0  with  few  modifications,  surpluses  constantly 
accumulating  in  the  national  treasury,  until  in  that  year  a 
Pension  .\et  was  i);iss('<l  which  increased  expenditures  so  largely 
as  almost  to  absorb  <!ven  the  growing  surplus.  The  committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  had  tiieri'fore  had  no  motive  for  adaptii^ 
taxation  to  expenditure.  The  former  seemed  likely  to  be  alwaj-s 
in  exc<>ss  wliile  the  protective  tariff  stood,  and  the  protective 
tarilT  stood  for  (commercial  or  political  reasons  unconnected 
with  national  (inanee.-  Of  more  recent  finance  it  would  be 
difficult  to  speak  without  entering  on  controversial  ground. 

•  Now  liowcviT  th''  Pri'siiii'iil  bai*  rc-iviv.il  by  ^tiitiitc  the  jiower  ol  eidroin- 
ing  thp  i-stiimHi-s  and  iiii.kinK  nToiiiin.-.iiLilioiis  ri'Bi.nlinir  tliem. 

'  For  a  I'HiK  tiim-  riirr'I'iH'S  «rr<-  not  riil  ■■(  liy  |«yiiiK  "IT  di-bt :  but  when  finan- 
ciers boBiui  til  licilil  tlint  a  i-cTlaiii  inirtiiiN  .if  tin-  ihl>l.  imehX  to  bo  kept  OD  foot 
for  baakiiig  aod  currciiry  iiuriHiiien,  111IK.-I1  ilisiiiHioii  umsc  aa  to  liow  the  accu- 
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When  the  revenue  bills  come  to  be  debated  in  committee  of 
the  whole  House  similar  causes  prevent  them  from  being  scru- 
tinized from  the  purely  financial  point  of  view.  Debate  turns 
on  those  items  of  the  tariff  which  involve  gain  or  loss  to  influ- 
ential groups.  Little  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  amount  needed 
and  the  adaptation  of  the  bills  to  produce  that  amount  and  no 
more.  It  is  the  same  with  ways  and  means  bills  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Communications  need  not  pass  between  the  committees 
of  either  House  and  the  Treasury.  The  person  most  respon- 
sible, the  person  who  most  nearly  corresponds  to  an  English 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  a  French  Minister  of  Finance, 
is  the  chairman  of  the  House  committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
But  he  stands  in  no  oflBcial  relation  to  the  Treasury,  and  is 
not  required  to  exchange  a  word  or  a  letter  with  its  staff. 
Neither,  of  course,  can  he  count  on  a  majority  in  the  House. 
Though  he  is  a  leading  man  be  is  not  a  leader,  i,e.  he  has  no 
claim  on  the  votes  of  bis  own  party,  many  of  whom  may  disap- 
prove* of  and  cause  the  defeat  of  his  proposals.  This  befell  in 
1886,  when  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  an  able  man,  and 
perhaps,  after  the  Speaker,  the  most  considerable  person  in 
the  Democratic  majority,  was  beaten  in  his  attempted  reform 
of  the  tariff. 

The  business  of  spending  money  used  to  belong  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  but  in  1883  a  new  committee,  that 
on  Rivers  and  Harbours,  received  a  large  field  of  expenditure ; 
and  in  1886  sundry  other  supply  bills  were  referred  to  sun- 
dry standing  committees.  The  committee  on  appropriations 
starts  from,  but  does  not  adopt,  the  estimates  sent  in  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  appropriation  bills  it  pre- 
pares usually  make  large  and  often  reckless  reductions  in  these 
estimates.  The  Rivers  and  Harbours  committee  proposes 
grants  of  money  for  what  are  called  ^'internal  improvements, '* 
nominally  in  aid  of  navigation,  but  practically  in  order  to  turn 
a  stream  of  public  money  into  the  State  or  States  where  each 
^* improvement'^  is  to  be  executed.     More  money  is  wasted  in 

mulating  balance  should  be  disposed  of.  The  Pension  Act,  although  primarily 
intended  to  gratify  the  survivors  of  the  Northern  armies  in  the  Civil  War,  seems 
to  have  been  also  designed  to  so  deplete  the  Treasury  as  to  remove  one  reason 
for  reducing  the  protective  tariff.  Since  then  pension  expenditure  has  in- 
creased, military  and  naval  expenditure  has  increased,  and  though  the  tariff 
has  been  raised  and  revenue  from  custon\s  has  grown,  expenditure  has  some- 
times (as  for  instance  in  1909)  been  in  excess  of  revenue. 
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this  way  than  what  the  parsimony  of  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee can  save.  Each  of  the  other  standing  committees, 
including  the  committee  on  pensions,  a  source  of  infinite  waste/ 
proposes  grants  of  money,  not  knowing  nor  heeding  what  i& 
being  proposed  by  other  conmiittees,  and  guided  by  the  ex- 
ecutive no  further  than  the  members  choose.  All  the  expen- 
ditures reconmiended  must  be  met  by  appropriation  bills,  but 
into  their  propriety  the  appropriations  committee  cannot  inquire. 

Every  revenue  bill  must,  of  course,  come  before  the  House; 
and  the  House,  whatever  else  it  may  neglect,  never  neglects  the 
discussion  of  taxation  and  money  grants.  These  are  discussed 
as  fully  as  the  pressure  of  work  permits,  and  are  often  added 
to  by  the  insertion  of  fresh  items,  which  members  interested 
in  getting  money  voted  for  a  particular  purpose  or  locality 
suggest.  These  bills  then  go  to  the  Senate,  which  forthwith 
refers  them  to  its  conunittees.  The  Senate  committee  on 
finance  deals  with  the  revenue-raising  bills ;  the  conmiittee  on 
appropriations  with  supply  bills.  Both  sets  then  come  before 
the  whole  Senate.  Although  it  cannot  initiate  revenue-raising 
bills,  the  Senate  long  ago  made  good  its  claim  to  amend  appro- 
priation bills,  and  does  so  freely,  adding  items  and  often  raising 
the  total  of  the  grants.  When  the  bills  go  back  to  the  House, 
the  House  usually  rejects  the  amendments ;  the  Senate  adheres 
to  them,  and  a  Conference  committee  is  appointed,  usually  con- 
sisting of  three  senators  and  three  members  of  the  House,  by 
which  a  compromise  is  settled,  hastily  and  in  secret,  and  accepted, 
generally  in  the  last  days  of  the  session,  by  a  hard-pressed  but 
reluctant  House.  Even  as  enlarged  by  this  conunittee,  the 
supply  voted  is  often  found  inadequate,  so  a  Deficiency  bill  is 
introduced  in  the  following  session,  including  a  second  series  of 
grants  to  the  departments. 

The  European  reader  will  ask  how  all  this  is  or  can  be  done 
by  Congress  without  frequent  communication  from  or  to  the 
executive  government.  There  are  such  communications,  for 
the  ministers,  anxious  to  secure  appropriations  adequate  for 
their  respective  departments,  talk  to  tha  chairmen  and  appear 

»  The  annual  expenditure  on  pensions  was  in  1887,  $75,000,000  (£15,000.000). 
Under  the  statute?  of  1890,  it  had  risen  in  1894  to  $142,092,818.  with  994.762 
pensioners  on  the  roll.  39  years  aft(»r  the  end  of  the  War  of  Secession.  In 
190S.  43  years  after  the  war,  it  stood  at  $153,892,467.  The  total  amount  ex- 
pended in  pensions  for  service  in  the  Northern  armies  during  the  War  of  Se- 
cession alone  had,  in  1908,  reached  $3,533,593,025  (about  £707,000,000). 
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before  the  committees  to  give  evidenca  as  to  departmental 
needs.  But  Congress  does  not  look  to  them  for  guidance  as  in 
the  early  days  it  looked  to  Hamilton  and  Gallatin.  If  the 
House  cuts  down  their  estimates  they  turn  to  the  Senate  and 
beg  it  to  restore  the  omitted  items;  if  the  Senate  fail  them, 
the  only  resource  left  is  a  Deficiency  bill  in  the  next  session. 
If  one  department  is  so  starved  as  to  be  unable  to  do  its  work, 
while  another  obtains  lavish  grants  which  invite  jobbery  or 
waste,  it  is  the  conmiittees,  not  the  executive,  whom  the  people 
ought  to  blame.  If,  by  a  system  of  log-rolling,  vast  sums  are 
wasted  upon  useless  pubUc  works,  no  minister  has  any  oppor- 
tunity to  interfere,  any  right  to  protest.  A  minister  cannot,  as 
in  England,  bring  Congress  to  reason  by  a  threat  of  resignation, 
for  it  would  make  no  difference  to  Congress  if  the  whole  cabinet 
were  to  resign,  unless  of  course  the  congressmen  most  con- 
spicuously concerned  should  be  so  palpably  in  fault  that  the 
people  could  be  roused  to  vigorous  disapproval. 

What  has  been  here  stated  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

There  is  practically  no  connection  between  the  policy  of 
revenue  raising  and  the  policy  of  revenue  spending,  for  these 
are  left  to  different  committees  whose  views  may  be  opposed, 
and  the  majority  in  the  House  has  no  recognized  leaders  to 
remark  the  discrepancies  or  make  one  or  other  view  prevail. 
In  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  a  strong  free-trader  was  chairman 
of  the  tax-proposing  committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  while  a 
strong  protectionist  was  chairman  of  the  spending  committee 
on  Appropriations. 

There  is  no  relation  between  the  amount  proposed  to  be 
spent  in  any  one  year,  and  the  amount  proposed  to  be  raised. 
But  for  the  fact  that  the  high  tariff  has  usually  though  not 
always  produced  a  large  annual  surplus,  financial  breakdowns 
might  have  been  frequent  and  serious. 

The  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  permanent  officials 
either  as  regards  the  productivity  of  taxes,  and  the  incidental 
benefits  or  losses  attending  their  collection,  or  as  regards  the 
nature  of  various  kinds  of  expenditure  and  their  comparative 
utility,  can  be  turned  to  account  only  by  interrogating  those 
officials  before  the  committees.  Their  views  are  not  stated  in 
the  House  by  a  parliamentary  chief,  nor  tested  in  debate  by  argu- 
ments addressed  to  him  which  he  must  there  and  then  answer. 

Little  check  exists  on  the  tendency  of  members  to  deplete 
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the  public  treasury  by  B^curing  grants  for  tbcir  friends  or  con- 
stitui'ntH,  or  by  putting  through  lintuiciftl  Jobs  for  which  tlief 
are  to  ricfive  some  private  consideration.  If  either  the  niHJur-  i 
ity  of  thf  comniitt^e  on  Approprialioiw  or  the  Housfi  itnttd 
suspects  a  job,  the  grant  proposed  may  he  rejectfcl.  But  it  wm 
the  duty  of  nu  one  in  particular  to  scent  out  a  job,  and  to  de^M 
feat  it  by  public  exposure. 

The  nation  is  sometimes  puzzled  by  a  finanoiai  policy  5 
from  ypar  to  year,  and  controlled  by  no  n'sponable  k^ei 
it  feelB  less  interest  than  it  ought  in  congressional  discuaaoniiil 
nor  has  it  confidence  in  Congress.' 

The  result  on  the  national  finance  is  unfortunate,  A  thou; 
ful  American  publirist  remarks,  "So  long  as  the  debit  i 
of  the  national  account  is  managed  by  one  set  of  men,  i 
the  cri^lit  side  by  another  wet,  both  sets  working  separate 
and  in  ^■■rvt  ivithout  pvihlic  rr.sponsibility,  and  ivilhout  inter- 
vention on  th<'  part  of  the  executive  official  who  is  nominally 
respoiisiblf ;  so  long  as  thpso  sets,  being  composed  largely  of 
new  men  everj'  two  years,  give  no  attention  to  business  except 
when  Congress  is  in  session,  and  thus  spend  in  preparing  plans 
the  whole  time  which  ought  to  be  spent  in  public  discussion  of 
plans  already  matnnti,  so  thiit  an  immense  budget  is  rushed 
througJi  without  discussion  in  a  week  or  ten  days  —  just  so 
long  the  finances  will  go  from  bad  to  worse,  no  matter  by  what 
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name  you  call  the  party  in  power.  No  other  nation  on  earth 
attempts  such  a  thing,  or  could  attempt  it  without  soon  coming 
to  grief,  our  salvation  thus  far  consisting  in  an  enormous  in- 
come." 

It  may  be  replied  to  this  criticism  that  the  enormous  in- 
come, added  to  the  fact  that  the  tariff  is  imposed  for  protection 
rather  than  for  revenue,  is  not  only  the  salvation  of  the  United 
States  Grovemment  under  the  present  system,  but  also  the 
cause  of  that  system.  Were  the  tariff  framed  with  a  view  to 
revenue  only,  no  higher  taxes  would  be  imposed  than  the 
public  service  required,  and  a  better  method  of  balancing  the 
public  accounts  would  follow.  America  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  whose  difliculty  has  mostly  been  not  to  raise  money 
but  to  spend  it.^  But  it  is  equally  true  that  Congress  is  con- 
tracting lax  habits,  and  ought  to  change  them. 

How  comes  it,  if  all  this  be  true,  that  the  finances  of  America 
have  been  so  flomishing,  and  in  particular  that  the  Civil  War 
debt  was  paid  off  with  such  regularity  and  speed  that  the  total 
public  debt  of  $3,000,000,000  (£600,000,000)  in  1865  had  sunk 
in  1890  to  $1,000,000,000  (£200,000,000)  ?  Does  not  so  brilliant 
a  result  speak  of  a  continuously  wise  and  skilful  management 
of  the  national  revenue  ? 

The  swift  reduction  of  the  debt  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the 
following  causes :  — 

To  the  prosperity  of  the  country  which,  with  one  interval  of 
trade  depression,  had  for  twenty-five  years  l)een  developing  its 
amazing  natural  resources  so  fast  as  to  produce  an  amount  of 
wealth  which  was  not  only  greater,  but  probably  more  widely  dif- 
fused through  the  population,  than  in  any  otherpart  of  the  world.^ 

To  the  spending  habits  of  the  people,  who  allow  themselves 
luxuries  such  as  the  masses  enjoy  in  no  other  country,  and 

>  For  twentv-eight  years  up  to  1892,  thoro  had  been  surpluses,  the  smallest 
of  $2,344,000  in  1874,  the  largest  of  $145,543,000  in  1882.  The  surplus  for  the 
year  ending  30th  June,  1890.  was  about  $44,000,000.  The  receipts  from  customs 
alone  were  greater  by  about  $48,000,000  in  1890  than  in  1885.  The  total 
revenue  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  was  $425,000,000,  and  the  total  ex- 
penditure $415,000,000.  the  receipts  from  customs  duties  ha\nng  declined,  and 
the  expenditure,  especially  on  pensions,  having  increased.  In  1899,  and  in  sev- 
eral other  years  since,  there  were  deficits. 

«  In  1907  the  total  revenue  of  the  National  Government  from  all  sources 
was  $846,725,340,  and  in  1908,  $792,004,782.  The  total  expenditure  was  in 
1907,  $762,488,753,  and  in  1908,  $850,074,983.  The  total  public  interest  bear- 
ing debt  stood  in  1908  at  $897,503,990. 
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tlicrcforo  ])ay  more  than  nny  other  people  in  the  way  of  intiirwt 
taxiition.     The  fact  that  Federal  revenue  is  raised  by  duties  on 
customs  and  excise  makes  the  people  far  leas  sensible  of  the  J 
pressure  of  taxation  than  they  would  be  did  they  pay  directly. 

To  the  absence,  down  till  1899,  of  the"  military  and  navid 
charges  which  press  so  heavily  on  European  states. 

To  the  mdntenance  of  an  exceedingly  high  tariff  at  the 
instance  of  interest^  persons  who  have  obtained  the  publie 
ear  and  can  influence  C'ongress.  It  was  the  acceptance  of  the 
policy  of  Protection,  rather  than  any  delil>erate  eon\*ictim4 
that  the  debt  ought  to  be  paid  off,  that  caused  the  continuanca 
of  a  tariff  whose  huge  and  constant  surpluses  enabled  the  d^A 
to  be  reduced.  i 

Europeans,  admiring  and  envying  the  rapidity  with  wbidU 
the  Civil  War  debt  was  reduced  were  in  those  years  disposed  to 
(TCI ill.  the  Aiiicricans  with  brilliant  financial  skill.  That,  however, 
wliii'h  \v:is  really  admirable  in  the  conduct  of  the  Americaa 
pcojilc  was  not  (heir  judgment  in  selecting  particular  methods 
for  niising  money,  but  tht'ir  rea(hness  to  submit  during  and  im- 
mediately aftiT  the  war  to  unprecedentedly  heavy  taxation. 
The  iiileresls  (real  or  supposed)  of  the  manufacturing  classM 
have  caused  the  maintenance  of  the  tariff  then  imposed  ;  nature, 
by  fiiviuK  the  people  a  sj-x-nding  power  which  rendered  the 
tariff  marvellously  proiiuetive,  did  the  rest. 

Under  the  system  of  congressional  finance  here  descril>cd 
Ameriea  wastes  millions  annually.  But  her  wealth  is  so  great, 
her  n-vcnue  so  elastic,  that  she  i.s  not  sensible  of  the  loss.  She 
lias  lh{'  (rloridiis  privilege  of  youth,  the  privilege  of  committing 
errors  with<iul  sufferinn  from  their  consetjuences. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE   RELATIONS   OF  THE  TWO   HOUSES 

The  creation  by  the  Constitution  of  1789  of  two  chambers  in 
the  United  States,  in  place  of  the  one  chamber  which  existed 
imder  the  Confederation,  has  been  usually  ascribed  by  Euro- 
peans to  mere  imitation  of  England ;  and  one  learned  writer 
goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  if  England  had  possessed  three 
chambers,  like  the  States  General  of  France,  or  four,  Hke  the 
Diet  of  Sweden,  a  crop  of  three-chambered  or  four-chambered 
legislatures  would,  in  obedience  to  the  example  of  happy  and 
successful  England,  have  sprung  up  over  the  world.  There 
were,  however,  better  reasons  than  deference  to  English  prec- 
edents to  justify  the  division  of  Congress  into  two  houses  and 
no  more ;  and  so  many  indubitable  instances  of  such  a  defer- 
ence may  be  quoted  that  there  is  no  need  to  hunt  for  others. 
Not  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  there  were  two  chambers  in 
all  but  two  *  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  the  Convention  of 
1787  had  two  solid  motives  for  fixing  on  this  number,  a  motive 
of  principle  and  theory,  a  motive  of  immediate  expediency. 

The  chief  advantage  of  dividing  a  legislature  into  two  branches 
is  that  the  one  may  check  the  haste  and  correct  the  mistakes 
of  the  other.  This  advantage  is  purchased  at  the  price  of  some 
delay,  and  of  the  weakness  which  results  from  a  splitting  up 
of  authority.  If  a  legislature  be  constituted  of  three  or  more 
branches,  the  advantage  is  scarcely  increased,  the  delay  and 
weakness  are  immensely  aggravated.  Two  chambers  can  be 
made  to  work  together  in  a  way  almost  impossible  to  more  than 
two.  As  the  proverb  says,  ^' Two's  company,  three's  none.'' 
If  there  be  three  chambers,  two  are  sure  to  intrigue  and  likely 
to  combine  against  the  third.  The  difficulties  of  carrying  a 
measure  without  sacrificing  its  unity  of  principle,  of  fixing 
responsibility,  of  securing  the  watchful  attention  of  the  public, 

'  Pcnns>'lvania  and  Georgia  ;  the  former  of  which  jiflded  a  Senate  in  1789, 
the  latter  in  1790.     See  post,  Chapter  XXXIX.  on  State  Legislatures. 
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serious  with   two  chambcra,  becomes  eDormouH  with  three  or 
more. 

To  these  const deratioos  thoro  was  added  tb ;  practical  ground 
that  the  division  of  Coitf^ress  into  two  houses  supplied  a  means 
of  settling  the  dispute  which  rage<l  between  the  siuall  and  ihe 
large  States.  The  latter  contended  for  a  representation  o(  the 
States  in  C'ongress  proportioned  to  their  respective  populations, 
the  fonner  for  their  equal  representation  as  sovereign  common- 
wealths. Both  were  satisfied  by  the  plan  which  created  two 
chambers  in  one  of  which  the  former  principle,  in  the  other  c£  J 
which  the  latter  principle  was  recognized.  The  country  »>J 
mained  a  federation  in  respect  of  the  Senate,  it  became  a  nation  ia 
respect  of  the  House :  there  was  no  occasion  for  a  third  chamber. 

The  respective  characters  of  the  two  bodies  are  wholly  un- 
like those  of  the  so-called  upper  and  lower  chambers  of  Europe. 
In  EuroiK-  thei-c  is  always  a  diiTcreitce  of  political  complexion 
generally  restim;  on  a  difference  in  personal  composition.  There 
the  upper  chamber  represents  the  aristocracy  of  the  country, 
or  the  men  of  wealth,  or  the  high  officials,  or  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  and  f'ourt ;  while  the  lower  chamber  represents  the 
multitude.  BetwiH'n  the  S<;nate  and  the  House  there  is  no  such 
difference.  Both  (([ually  repn'.sent  the  people,  the  whole 
people,  an<l  nothing  but  the  people.  The  individual  members 
come  from  the  sanK^  ('lasses  of  the  community;  though,  in 
theSfnatc  as  it  has  more  rich  men  (in  proportion  to  numbers) 
than  has  the  House,  the  iiifluenco  of  capital  has  latterly  been  more 
markfd.  Both  have  liei^n  formed  by  the  same  social  influences  : 
and  the  soi'ial  pretensions  of  a  senator  expire  with  his  term  of 
office.  Both  an;  ])os.sesscd  liy  the  same  ideas,  governed  by  the 
same  sentiments,  equally  conscious  of  their  dependence  on  public 
opinion.  The  one  has  never  licen,  like  the  English  Houseof  Com- 
mons, a  popular  pet,  the  other  never,  like  the  Enghsh  House  of 
Lords,  a  popular  l»ugl)ear. 

What  is  perhaps  stranger,  the  two  branches  of  Congress  have 
not  exhibited  that  contnist.  of  feeling  and  policy  which  might 
be  expected  from  t!ic  different  methods  by  which  they  are 
chosen.  In  the  House  t!ie  large  States  are  predominant :  ten  out 
of  forty-eight  (less  tiian  one-fourth)  return  an  absolute  majority 
of   the    393    representatives.'      In    the    Senate  the.se  same  ten 

■This  n-fiTsto  Iho  Si!itj-,i(-.-riii.l  iiti.l  latiT  Ciinnr.-asi-s  as  enlarged  by  the  sd- 
miasioii  •>(  Ariiomi  ami  Nrvv-  Mi'\icii. 
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have  only  twenty  members  out  of  ninety-six,  less  than 
I  of  the  whole.  In  other  words,  these  ten  States  are  more 
cteen  times  as  powerful  in  the  House  as  they  are  in  the 
But  as  the  House  has  never  been  the  organ  of  the  large 
nor  prone  to  act  in  their  interest,  so  neither  has  the 
been  the  stronghold  of  the  small  States,  for  American 
have  never  turned  upon  an  antagonism  between  these 
bs  of  conmionwealths.  Questions  relating  to  States' 
ind  the  greater  or  less  extension  of  the  powers  of  the 
1  government  have  played  a  leading  part  m  the  history 
Union.  But  although  small  States  might  be  supposed 
)ecially  zealous  for  States'  rights,  the  tendency  to  uphold 
as  been  no  stronger  in  the  Senate  than  in  the  House, 
phase  of  the  slavery  struggle  the  Senate  happened  to 
r  the  control  of  the  slaveholders  while  the  House  was  not ; 
an  of  course  the  Senate  championed  the  sovereignty  of 
tes.  But  this  attitude  was  purely  accidental,  and  disap- 
with  its  transitory  cause. 

real  differences  between  the  two  bodies  are  due  to  the 
size  of  the  Senate,  and  the  consequent  greater  facilities 
ate,  to  the  somewhat  superior  capacity  of  its  members, 
habits  which  its  executive  functions  form  in  individual 
3,  and  have  formed  in  the  whole  body, 
lurope,  where  the  question  as  to  the  utility  of  second 
rs  is  actively  canvassed,  two  objections  are  made  to 
)ne  that  they  deplete  the  first  or  popular  chamber  of 
5n,  the  other  that  they  induce  deadlocks  and  consequent 
;e  of  the  wheels  of  government.  On  both  arguments 
ay  be  expected  from  American  experience. 
)ugh  the  Senate  does  draw  off  from  the  House  many  of 
st  men,  it  is  not  clear,  paradoxical  as  the  observation 
•pear,  that  the  House  would  be  much  the  better  for  re- 
those  men.  The  faults  of  the  House  are  mainly  due, 
want  of  talent  among  individuals,  but  to  its  defective 
s,  and  especially  to  the  absence  of  leadership.  These 
ts  which  the  addition  of  twenty  or  thirty  able  men  would 
3.  Some  of  the  committees  would  be  stronger,  and  so  far 
k  would  be  better  done.  But  the  House  as  a  whole  would 
;uming  its  rules  and  usages  to  remain  what  they  are  now) 
nctly  a  greater  power  in  the  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
its  of  the  Senate  are  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  trains 
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to  higher  efficiency  the  ability  which  it  has  drawn  from  the  House, 
and  gives  that  al>ility  a  sphere  in  which  it  can  develop  with  betl*i 
results.  Were  the  Senate  and  the  House  thrown  iuto  one,  the 
country  might  suffer  more  by  losing  the  Senate  than  it  woulj 
gain  by  improving  the  Houbc,  for  the  united  body  would  have 
the  qualities  of  tlie  House  and  not  thoae  of  the  Senate. 

Collisions  Ix'tween  the  two  Hwusea  are  frequent.  Each  is 
jealous  and  coniliative.  Each  is  prone  to  alter  the  bills  ihai 
come  from  the  other ;  and  the  Senate  in  particular  knocks 
aljout  remorselessly  those  favourite  children  of  the  House,  tiie 
appropriation  bills.  The  fact  that  one  House  has  passed  a  bill 
goes  but  a  little  way  in  inducing  the  other  to  pass  it ;  the  Senate 
would  reject  twenty  House  bills  as  readily  as  one.  Dead- 
locks, however,  disagreements  over  serious  issues  wluch  stop 
the  machinery'  of  athninistration,  are  not  common.  Thej'  rarely 
cause  excitement  or  alarm  outside  Washinglon,  bet'aiir^e  the 
country,  rememl>ering  previous  instances,  feels  sure  they  will 
be  adjusted,  and  knows  that  either  House  would  yield  were  it 
unmistakably  condemntnl  by  public  opinion.  The  executive 
government  goes  on  undisturbed,  and  the  worst  that  can  happen 
is  the  loss  of  a  l)i]l  which  may  be  passed  some  months  later.  Even 
as  betw(Hin  the  two  lx»dii'a  there  is  no  great  bitterness  in  these 
conflicts,  Ijccause  the  causes  of  (luarrel  do  not  lie  deep.  Some- 
times it  is  Mclf-e.stiM'in  that  is  involved,  the  sensitive  self-esteem 
of  an  asseinlily.  .Sometimes  one  or  otJier  House  is  playing  for 
a  iiarty  aflvantage.  That  intensity  which  in  the  similar  con- 
tests of  Euro|)e  arises  from  class  feeling  is  absent,  because  there 
is  no  elajis  distinction  Iwtween  the  two  American  chaml)ers.  Thus 
the  country  seems  to  lie  watching  a  fencing  match  rather  than 
a  ainihiU  d  "Ktmiicc. 

I  dwell  upon  this  su!)stantial  identity  of  character  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  because  it  explain.s  the  fact,  surprising 
to  a  European,  that  two  perfectly  co-ordinate  authorities,  neither 
of  whicii  has  any  more  right  than  it.s  rival  to  claim  to  speak 
fur  the  wh<jle  Tiatiun,  manage  to  izft  along  together.  Their 
quarrels  are  |)rofessi<)nal  anil  personal  rather  than  conflicts  of 
advei-se  prineii)les.  The  two  bodies  are  not  hostile  elements  in 
the  nation.  striviiiK  for  suiirornacy,  but  servants  of  the  same 
ma-ster,  whose  word  of  rcliuke  will  qiiiet  them. 

It  mu,«t,  however,  be  also  remembered  tlmt  in  such  countries 
as  England,  France,  and  Italy,  the  poi>ular  chamber  stands  in 
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very  close  relation  with  the  executive  government,  which  it  has 
virtually  installed  and  which  it  supports.  A  conflict  between 
the  two  chambers  in  such  countries  is  therefore  a  conflict  to  which 
the  executive  is  a  party,  involving  issues  which  may  be  of  the 
extremest  urgency ;  and  this  naturally  intensifies  the  struggle. 
For  the  House  of  Lords  in  England  or  the  Senate  in  Italy  to 
resist  a  demand  for  legislation  made  by  the  ministry,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  defence  and  peace  of  the  country,  and  backed 
by  the  representative  House,  is  a  more  serious  matter  than 
almost  any  collision  between  the  Senate  and  the  House  can  be  in 
America.* 

The  United  States  is  the  only  great  country  in  the  world 
(for  the  Australian  Commonwealth  is  scarcely  an  exception)  in 
which  the  two  Houses  are  really  equal  and  co-ordinate.  Such 
a  system  could  hardly  work,  and  therefore  could  not  last,  if  the 
executive  were  the  creature  of  either  or  of  both,  nor  unless  both 
were  in  touch  with  the  sovereign  people,  although  that  touch  is, 
owing  to  the  system  of  nominations  (see  Part  III  post),  not  so 
close  as  it  appears  to  be. 

When  each  chamber  persists  in  its  own  view,  the  regular  pro- 
ceeding is  to  appoint  a  conmiittee  of  conference,  usually  con- 
sisting of  three  members  of  the  Senate  and  three  of  the  House, 
sometimes  however  of  a  larger  number.  These  six  meet  in 
secret,  and  generally  settle  matters  by  a  compromise,  which 
enables  each  side  to  retire  with  honour.  When  appropriations 
are  involved,  a  sum  intermediate  l^etween  the  smaller  one  which 
the  House  proposes  to  grant  and  the  larger  one  desired  by  the 
Senate  is  adopted.  If  no  compromise  can  be  arranged,  and  if  the 
action  of  the  President,  who  may  conceivably  give  his  moral 
support  (backed  by  the  possibility  of  a  veto)  to  one  or  another 
Chamber,  does  not  intervene,  the  conflict  continues  till  one  side 
yields  or  it  ends  by  an  adjournment,  which  of  course  involves  the 
failure  of  the  measure  disagreed  upon.  The  House  at  one  time 
tried  to  coerce  the  Senate  into  submission  by  adding  ^' riders,^' 
as  they  are  called,  to  appropriation  bills,  i.e.  annexing  or  ^Hack- 
ing'' (to  use  the  English  expression)  pieces  of  general  legislation 
to  bills  granting  sums  of  money.     This  puts  the  Senate  in  the 

*  Of  course  a  case  may  be  imagined  in  which  the  President  should  ask 'for 
legislation,  as  Lincoln  did  during  the  war,  and  one  House  of  Conpress  should 
grant,  the  other  refuse,  the  Acts  demanded.  But  such  cases  arc  less  likely  to 
occur  in  America  than  in  Europe  under  the  Cabinet  system. 
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dilemma  of  eitlier  accepting  the  unwelcome  ridiT,  or  n^wtii^ 
thp  whole  hill,  aud  thereby  withholding  from  thv  exocutive  tl» 
funds  it  nowis.  This  happened  in  1855  and  1856.  However, 
the  Senate  stood  finn,  and  the  House  gave  way.  The  devis 
had  previously  been  attempted  (In  1840)  by  the  Senate  in  talk- 
ing a  pro-slavrry  provision  to  an  appropriation  bill  wtiicb  it  ft-a; 
returning  to  the  HoiLse,  and  it  waa  revived  by  both  Houses 
against  President  Andrew  Johnson  in  1867. 

In  a  contest  the  Senate  usually,  though  not  invariably,  get* 
the  l)etter  of  the  Houae.  It  is  smaller,  and  can  therefore  miwc 
easily  keep  its  majority  together ;  if  members  are  more  ei- 
perienced  ;  and  it  has  the  grejit  advantage  of  being  p^^nanent, 
whereas  the  House  is  a  transient  body.  The  'Se^natc  can  hold 
out,  because  if  it  does  not  get  its  way  at  once  against  the  House, 
it  may  do  so  when  a  new  House  cornea  up  to  Washington, 
The  House  cannot  afford  to  wait,  because  the  hour  of  its  own 
dissolution  is  at  hand.  Besides,  while  the  House  does  not  know 
the  Senate  from  insitlc,  the  Senate,  many  of  whose  memhpr= 
have  sat  in  the  House,  knows  all  the  "ins  and  outs"  of  its  rival, 
can  gauge  its  strength  and  play  upon  its  weakness. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
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as  it  is  tmth  to  candidates,  whonc  field  of  clioioe  in  seeking  vfl 
cunstituuncy  it  □arrow's,  anci  to  cDiist.ituenci(>s,  whotQ  it  defairt™ 
from  choosing  persons,  howe\'pr  eminttnt,  who  do  not  re^de  in 
their  midst,  seoms  to  Americans  so  obviously  n-Hsomiblr  Uisl 
few  pereons,  o\'en  in  the  best  educatiid  claaiMw.  will  adniit  its 
policy  to  l)e  disputable.  Id  what  are  we  to  set^k  tlie  uauiHes  d 
this  opinion  ?  !  m 

First.     In  the  ejustence  of  Stat«B,  originally  sepai'atR  .poIitJCM 
communities,  still  for  many  purposes  indepi-nden^  "~'  "'— -^^ 
tomed  to  consider  the  inhabitant  of  another  Statf 
foreJKner.     A  New  Yorker,   Pennsylvanians  ' 
allegiance  to  New  York ;  ho  cannot  feel  and  this 
of    Pennsylvania,    and    cannot    therefore 
Pennsylvanian  intcreetB-     This  sentiment  has  a 
of  sympathy,  this  reasoning  has  been  applied  by  a 
to  the  coKntifs,  the  cities,  tlif  eh-etoral  districts^ 
State  fettling  has  fostered  local  feeling;  tl 
man  a  fit  representative  who  lias  not  by  r 
and  by  making  it  his  political  home,  the  placJ 
his  civic  right-s,  become  soaked  with  its  o 

Secondly,     Much  of  the  interest  felt  i 
Congress  relates  Ici  the  raising  and  spendiflf 
in  the  tarilT  nuiy  affect  tli.'  intiustries  of  a  (^ 
may   petition   for  :iii   ;tp|irnpri; 
ioeal  piiMic  work,  tiie  iiKikinj;  of  a  liarboj 
of  the  iiaviKaliim  of  a  river.     In  both  ( 
III.  one  but   an  inlialiilaiit  can  duly  c 
zealously  atlvucati'  the  diinands  of  a  n 

Thirdly.     Ina.sniiieh  as  no  high 
are  expecteti  from  a  congressman,  i 
slur  to  lie  told  that  it  ought  to  look  ]! 
a  reprnsMitative  ;    and  as  the  post  isM 
that  a  good  thing  ought  to  bi-  kept  ^ 
than  throwTi  away  on  a  stranger. 

organizing,  canvassing,  and  haranguing,  .that  a  party  is  kept 
going:   and  this  work  Inn^t  be  rewarded./ 

A  perusal  of  the  ctiapter  of  the  Fmercdist,  which  argues 
that  oni-  rejjrcsent alive  for  30,000  inha/)itanta  will  sufficiently 
satisfy    rcpublicaiL    nftiis,    suggests    luiother    reflection.    The 

d  wiia  nol  nttiin  the  vard  he  was  sMadinE 
diatrict  in  Order  to  be  ahii»ea  there. 

f 


igs  of 
.anges 
I  locality 
to  some 
ovement 
bought  that 
needs  or 

'statesmanship 
luld  think  it  a 
'vm  Ijorders  for 
the  people  feel 
■msclves  rather 
political  work, 
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writer  refers  to  some  who  held  a  numerous  representation  to 
be  a  democratic  institution,  because  it  enabled  every  small  dis- 
trict to  make  its  voice  heard  in  the  national  Congress.  Such 
representation  then  existed  in  the  State  legislatures.  Evi- 
dently the  habits  of  the  people  were  formed  by  these  State  legis- 
latures, in  which  it  was  a  matter  bf  course  that  the  people  of 
each  township  or  city  sent  one  of  themselves  to  the  assembly 
of  the  State.  When  they  came  to  return  members  to  Con- 
gress, they  followed  the  same  practice.  A  stranger  had  no 
means  of  making  himself  known  to  them  and  would  not  think 
of  offering  himself.  That  the  habits  of  England  are  different 
may  be  due,  so  far  as  the  eighteenth  century  is  concerned,  to 
the  practice  of  borough-mongcring,  under  which  candidates 
unconnected  with  the  place  were  sent  down  by  some  influen- 
tial person,  or  bought  the  seat  from  the  corrupt  corporation  or 
the  limited  body  of  freemen.  Thus  the  notion  that  a  stranger 
might  do  well  enough  for  a  l>orough  grew  up,  while  in  counties 
it  remained,  till  1885,  a  maxim  that  a  candidate  ought  to  own 
land  in  the  coimty  —  the  old  law  required  a  freehold  qualifi- 
cation somewhere  *  —  or  ought  to  live  in,  or  ought  at  the  very 
least  (as  I  once  heard  a  candidate,  whose  house  lay  just  out- 
side the  county  for  which  he  was  standing,  allege  on  his  own 
Ix^half)  to  look  into  the  county  from  his  ^vindow  while  shaving 
in  the  morning.*    The  English  practice  might  thus  seem  to 

*  The  old  law  (9  Anne,  c.  6)  required  all  meml>er8  to  possess  a  freehold  quali- 
fication somewhere.  All  property  (lualifications  were  abolished  by  statute  in 
1S58.  Of  the  last  five  Prime  Ministers  who  have  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons none  has  represented  his  i)laoe  of  residence. 

*  The  English  habit  of  allowing  a  man  to  stand  for  a  place  with  which  he  is 
personally  unconnected  would  doubtless  be  favoured  l)y  the  fact  that  many 
ministers  are  necessarily  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  inconven- 
ience of  excluding  a  man  from  the  service  of  the  nation  because  he  could  not 
8t»cure^  his  return  in  the  place  of  his  residence  would  b(;  unendurable.  No  such 
reason  exists  in  America,  because  ministers  cannot  be  memlx^rs  of  Congniss. 
In  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  in  Canada  the  practice  resembles  that  of 
England,  i.e.  many  members  sit  for  places  where  they  do  not  reside,  though 
a  candidate  residing  in  the  place  he  stands  for  has  a  certiiin  advantage. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  original  English  practice  r(?quircd  the  member  to 
be  a  resident  of  the  county  or  borough  which  returned  him  to  Parliament. 
This  is  said  to  be  a  retjuirement  at  common  law  (witness  the  words  *'de  comi- 
tatu  tuo"  in  the  writ  for  the  election  addressed  to  the  sheriff);  and  was  ex- 
pressly enacted  by  the  statute  1  Henry  V.  cap.  1.  But  already  in  the  time  of 
Fllizabeth  the  requirement  was  not  enforced  ;  and  in  1G81  Ix>rd  C'hief-Justice 
Peniberton  ruled  that  "  little  regard  was  to  Iw*  had  to  that  ancient  statute 
1  Henr>'  V.  forasmuch  as  common  practice  hath  l)een  ever  since  to  the  contrary." 
The  statute  was  repealed  by  14  Geo.  III.  cap.  50.  —  See  Anson,  Law  and  Ci«- 
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be  an  exception  due  to  special  causes,  and  the  .\ini'rican  ptK- 
tice  that  which  is  natural  to  a  free,  country,  whtrre  local  sell- 
government  ia  fully  developer!  and  rooted  in  the  habits  of  the 
people.  It  is  from  their  local  government  that  the  poliUfsl 
ideas  of  the  American  people  have  beon  formed :  and  th*? 
liave  applied  to  their  State  a^somblies  and  thejr  national  u- 
senihly  the  customs  which  grew  up  in  the  smaller  area.' 

These  are  the  best  explanations  I  can  give  of  a  pheaome&di 
which. strikes  Europeans  all  the  more  because  it  exists  among 
a  population  more  unsettled  and  migratory  than  any  in  tbe 
Old  World.  But  they  leave  rae  still  surprised  at  this  BtrengUi 
of  local  filling,  a  feeling  not  less  marked  in  tbe  new  re^ons 
of  the  Far  West  than  in  the  venerable  commonwealths  of 
Masaacliusctts  and  Virginia.  Fierce  as  is  the  hght  of  criticism 
which  be.it?  upon  every  part  of  that  system,  this  point  remains 
nwr:  I-..  ■!  I.  .  ..iisi'  assumed  to  be  part  of  the  ordor  of  nature. 
-friction  to  residents  in  a  Stat<-  is  c-onccm(d 
it  IS  intrllitviiile.  The  senator  was  originally  a  sort  of  am- 
ba-isador  fruiu  hin  State.  He  is  chost^n  by  the  legislature  or 
collective  authority  of  his  State.  He  cannot  well  be  a  citiEen 
of  OTK'  Stati-  and  rcpn-sent  another.  Even  a  representative 
in  the  House  from  one  State  who  liv(^  in  another  might  be  pcr- 
plexetl  by  a  iliviiU-*!  allegiance,  though  there  are  groups  of 
Stat<'S,  such  as  tliosi'  of  the  north-west,  whose  gr^&t  industrial 
intiTcsts  are  sulx-itantially  the  same.  But  what  reason  can 
there  be  for  pn'venting  a  man  resident  in  one  part  of  a  State 
from  representing  another  part,  a  Philadelphian,  for  instance, 
from  being  retin-netl  for  Pittsburg,  or  a  Bostonian  for  Pittafield 

lorn  nflh-'  CnnKtitutiaii,  vol.  i.  p.  S-t ;  .Stuhhs,  ConHil.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.  p.  424.  Dr. 
9tulili9  oVisprvpH  that  thn  ohjni^t  iif  ri'quiriiiR  rcaidcnei>  in  early  times  «u  to 
acrun"  "  tlint  thi-  Itouw'  if  Cominnns  «li<nild  (■■  a  iTiUly  representative  l>o<l,v." 
Mr.  Hoiirn  (O'lCrramaU  n{  Eaaliiiui)  migeeHtii  that  the  requirement  had  to  be 
droppiHl  IxTiiiMi?  it  WHS  hiinl  to  find  muntry  RcnUcmen  (or  iiidcod  burgesses) 
posHOHsitig  tho  Ii'ehI  iciiiiwlcdcn  aiid  Btalrstnnnahip  which  the  eonatitutional 
Btniirnl™  of  (111'  sixtn-iith  and  srveuteenth  i-eiiturips  denianded. 

I  Wlicn  Prnxiilent  finrfield  w]u>  one  iif  the  Ipndere  of  the  House  of  Represente- 
tives  it  hiiiJtK'iiiil  lliat  hin  n-lurii  for  thi-  distriet  iti  which  he  resided  beranip 
diHilitfiil,  fwiiiii  to  till'  sirc-iiiilh  'if  tlif  Dc'mncmtie  party  there.  His  fripnd 
Mr.  Jiihti  ILiy  (t'Mvhnni  I  nwi-  Ihi'  iiii'>rdrit''l,  »nxiniis  to  malie  sure  that  he  should 
somehow  Iw  redirtied  t'l  tlip  Hiiuwi'.  went  into  the  adjoining  district  to  snund 
tho  Rei.iil,li.v,T,  viters  tlier,.  ti«  t„  lh<.  [ir.,|iri,-ty  of  rvinnirm  Mr.  G«r€dd  lor 
thdr  roimtitiii-Tify.  Tlicy  l.iiiBhrd  nl  Ih.-  ii-.tion,  "Why,  he  don't  live  in  our 
dii™tri<'t,"  I  lia\i'  heard  of  a  pase  in  whii^h  a  nieniltcr  of  Congress  hsvinjf 
afti'r  his  eleption  cone  to  live  in  a  iieinhlinirinK  district,  was  thereupon  com- 
pelled by  the  preasurc  of  public  upiniuii  tu  rcHigu  his  seat. 
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he  west  of  Massachusetts  7  In  Europe  it  is  not  found  that 
lember  is  less  a,etive  or  successful  in  urging  the  local  inter- 
;  of  his  constituency  because  he  does  not  live  there.  He  is 
in  more  successful,  because  more  personally  influential  or 
suasive  than  any  resident  whom  the  constituency  could 
ply ;  and  in  case  of  a  conflict  of  interests  he  always  feels 
efforts  to  be  owing  first  to  his  constituents,  and  not  to  the 
3e  in  which  he  happens  to  reside. 

'he  mischief  is  twofold.  Inferior  men  are  returned,  be- 
se  there  are  many  parts  of  the  country  which  do  not  grow 
iesmen,  where  nobody,  or  at  any  rate  nobody  desiring  to 
ar  Congress,  is  to  be  found  above  a  moderate  level  of  poUt- 
capacity.  And  men  of  marked  abiUty  and  zeal  are  pre- 
ted  from  forcing  their  way  in.  Such  men  are  produced 
;fly  in  the  great  cities  of  the  older  States.  There  is  not 
m  enough  there  for  nearly  all  of  them,  but  no  other  doors 
Congress  are  open.  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadel- 
a,  could  furnish  six  or  eight  times  as  many  good  mem- 
3  as  there  are  seats  in  these  cities.  As  such  men  cannot 
er  from  their  place  of  residence,  they  do  not  enter  at  all, 
.  the  nation  is  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  their  services, 
eers  are  moreover  interrupted.  A  promising  poUtician 
Y  lose  his  seat  in  his  own  district  through  some  fluctuation 
)pinion,  or  perhaps  because  he  has  offended  the  local  wire- 
lers  by  too  much  independence.  Since  he  cannot  find  a  seat 
where  he  is  stranded  ;  his  political  life  is  closed,  while  other 
ng  men  inclined  to  independence  take  warning  from  his  fate, 
inges  in  the  State  laws  might  not  remove  the  evil,  for  the 
•it  of  choosing  none  but  local  men  is  rooted  so  deeply  that  it 
;ht  probably  long  survive  the  abolition  of  a  restrictive  law, 
.  it  is  just  as  strong  in  States  where  no  such  law  exists.^ 
I.  Every  senator  and  representative  receives  a  salary  at 
jent  fixed  at  $7500  per  annum,  besides  an  allowance  (called 
sage)  of  20  cents  (lOd.)  per  mile  for  travelling  expenses  for 
journey  to  and  from  Washington,  $1500  for  clerk  hire,  and  a 
1  for  stationery.  The  salary  is  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of 
rse.  It  was  not  introduced  for  the  sake  of  enabling  working 
1  to  be  returned  as  members,  but  on  the  general  theory  that 

In  Mar>'land,  a  State  almost  divided  into  two  parts  by  Chesapoakr  Bay,  it 
been  the  practice  that  one  of  the  two  senators  should  be  chosen  from  the 
ients  east  of  the  bay,  the  other  from  those  of  the  western  shore. 
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all  public  work  ought  to  be  paid  for.'  The  reasons  for  it  art 
stronger  than  iu  England  or  France,  because  the  distance  tn 
Washington  from  most  parts  of  the  United  States  is  so  great, 
and  the  attt-ndauce  required  there  so  continuous,  that  a  mm 
cannot  attend  to  his  profession  or  bu^ess  w^hile  fdtting  In 
Congn-ss.  If  he  loses  bis  livelihood  in  serving  the  community, 
the  community  ought  to  compensate  him,  not  to  add  thai  thi; 
class  of  persons  whose  private  means  put  them  above  the  nwd 
of  a  lucrative  calling,  or  of  compensation  for  interrupting  it,  is 
comparatively  small  even  now,  and  hardly  existed  when  the 
Constitution  was  framed.  Cynics  defend  the  payment  of  con- 
gressmen on  another  ground,  viz.  that  "they  would  steal 
worse  if  th<'y  didn't  get  it,"  and  would  make  politics,  as  N^w- 
leon  made  war,  support  itself.  Be  the  thing  bad  or  good,  it  is 
at  any  rate  necessary,  so  that  no  one  talks  of  abolishing  it. 
I-'iir  that  rcasfjii  its  existence  furnishes  no  argument  for  its 
introilueti'jji  into  a  small  country  with  a  large  leisured  and 
wi'ultliy  r\-d~'>'.  In  fact,  the  conditions  of  European  countrit^ 
are  so  different  from  those  of  America  that  one  must  not  cite 
American  experience  either  for  or  against  the  remuneration  of 
legirtlative  work.  I  do  not  bi^heve  that  the  practice  works  ill 
by  preventing  good  men  from  entering  politics,  for  they  fed 
n(»  more  delicacy  in  accepting  their  £7500  than  an  Ei^lisb 
duke  does  in  drawing  his  salary  as  a  secretary  of  state.  It 
may  stri'ngthen  the  tendency  of  members  to  regard  themselvt^ 
as  mere  (lelegate?^,  iiut  that  tendency  has  other  and  deeper 
roots.  It  contributes  to  keep  up  a  class  of  professional  poli- 
ticians, for  the  sala,ry,  though  small  in  comparison  with  the 
incomes  earned  !)y  sueci'SHfuI  merchants  or  hiwj'ers,  is  a  prize 
to  men  of  the  class  whence  professional  politicians  mostly 
coini'.  But  those  European  writers  who  describe  it  as  thi- 
formative  cause  of  that  ela-ss  are  mistaken.  That  class  would 
have  existed  had  members  not  been  paid,  would  continue  to 
exist  if  pajTnent  were  withdrawn.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
benefit  wliieh  Europeans  look  for  from  the  payment  of  legis- 
lators, viz.  the  introiluetion  of  a  larg^^  number  of  representative 
working  men,  has  hitherto  been  littie  desired  and  oven  less 
secured.     Few  such  persons  appear  as  candidates  in  America: 

'  Bonjnmin  Franklin  iirsui'd  stnmgly  in  th 

thpiir.v,  liiit  trjurnl  litllo  sujJiJort.     .Si'i-  Ills  riiiiarkali 
l«w"»  Lije  „!  Fruiikliii.  vol.  iii.  p.  3S9. 
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and  until  recently  the  working  class  did  not  deem  itself,  nor 
think  of  acting  as,  a  distinct  body  with  special  interests.^ 

III.  A  congressman's  tenure  of  his  place,  though  tending 
to  grow  longer,  is  still  usually  short.  Senators  are  sometimes 
returned  for  two,  four,  or  (in  a  few  of  the  older  States)  even  for 
five  successive  terms  by  the  legislatures  of  their  States,  although 
it  may  befall  even  the  best  of  them  to  be  thrown  out  by  a  change 
in  the  balance  of  parties,  or  by  the  intrigues  of  an  opponent. 
But  a  member  of  the  House  can  seldom  feel  safe  in  the  saddle. 
If  he  is  so  eminent  as  to  be  necessary  to  his  party,  or  if  he 
maintains  intimate  relations  with  the  leading  local  wire-pullers 
of  his  district,  he  may  in  the  eastern  and  middle,  and  still 
more  in  the  southern  States,  hold  his  ground  for  four  or  five 
Congresses,  i.e.  for  eight  or  ten  years.  Few  do  more  than  this. 
In  the  West  a  member  is  fortunate  if  he  does  even  this.  Out 
there  a  seat  is  regarded  as  a  good  thing  which  ought  to  go 
round.  It  has  a  salary.  It  sends  a  man,  free  of  expense,  for 
two  winters  and  springs  to  Washington  and  lets  him  and  his 
wife  and  daughters  see  something  of  the  fine  world  there. 
Local  leaders  cast  sheep's  eyes  at  the  seat,  and  make  more  or 
less  open  bargains  between  themselves  as  to  the  order  in  which 
they  shall  enjoy  it.  So  far  from  its  being  a  reason  for  re-elect- 
ing a  man  that  he  has  been  a  member  already,  it  was,  and  is  still 
in  parts  of  the  West,  a  reason  for  passing  him  by,  and  giving 
somebody  else  a  turn.  Rotation  in  office,  dear  to  the  Demo- 
crats of  Jefiferson's  school  a  century  ago,  still  charms  the  less 
educated,  who  see  in  it  a  recognition  of  equality,  and  have  no 
s^^nse  of  the  value  of  special  knowledge  or  training.  They 
like  it  for  the  same  reason  that  the  democrats  of  Athens  liked 
the  choice  of  magistrates  by  lot.  It  is  a  recognition  and  appli- 
cation of  equality.  An  ambitious  congressman  is  therefore 
forced  to  think  day  and  night  of  his  re-nomination,  and  to 
sf^cure  it  not  only  by  procuring,  if  he  can,  grants' from  the 
Federal  treasury  for  local  purposes,  and  places  for  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  local  wire-pullers  who  control  the  nominat- 
ing conventions,  but  also  by  sedulously  *^ nursing"  the  con- 
stituency during  the  vacations.  No  habit  could  more  effectu- 
ally discourage  noble  ambition  or  check  the  growth  of  a  class 

'  Payment  is  the  rule  in  the  British  self-Rovorning  rolonies.  In  Fninre  and 
some  at  least  of  the  German  states  (though  not  in  tlie  Reichstag)  representa- 
tives are  paid.     In  Italy  they  receive  no  salary,  l)ut  a  fnn*  i)a,ss  over  the  rvuVtoaAa 
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of  accomplishwl  atatcsmpn.  There  arp  few  walks  of  life  ia 
wtiich  cxptrii'Dct'  counts  for  more  than  it  docs  in  parliam:-ntar}' 
politics.  It  is  an  wlucation  in  itself,  an  I'ducation  in  which 
the  quick-witt'ii  western  j\jiierican  would  nmk(-  rapi<l  pnjgiMS 
were  he  suffered  to  remain  long  enough  at  VVaaliington,  Al 
present  he  is  not  suffered,  for  nearly  oni'-half  of  fnch  micocasiva 
house  has  usually  consisted  of  new  men.  wliile  the  old  members 
are  too  much  harassed  by  the  trouble  of  procuring  their  ri^ 
election  to  have  tJme  or  motive  for  the  serious  studj'  of  politiciJ 
problems.  Tliis  is  what  comes  of  the  notion  that  politics  is 
neither  a  seienee,  noranart.  nor  even  an  occupation,  like  fann- 
ing, or  store-keeping,  in  which  one  learns  by  experience,  but  a 
thing  that  eomes  by  nature,  tuid  for  which  one  man  of  com- 
mon sense  is  a:s^  ht  as  another.* 

IV.  Thi'  laKt-mentiont'd  evil  is  aggravated  by  the  short 
duration  of  a  Congress.  Short  as  it  seems,  the  two  years'  term 
was  warmly  opposed,  when  the  Constitution  was  framed,  as 
being  too  long.'  The  constitutions  of  the  several  States, 
framed  when  they  shook  off  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
Crown,  all  fixed  one  year,  exeept  the  ultra-tiemoc ratio  Connect- 
icut and  Uliode  Island,  where  under  the  colonial  charters  a 
legislature  met  every  six  montlis,  anil  South  Carolina,  which 
had  fixed  two  years.  So  essential  to  republicanism  was  this 
principle  deemed,  that  the  maxim  "where  annual  elections 
end  tyranny  hegiuH"  had  pa.s.sed  into  a  proverb;  and  the 
authors  of  tlu^  Feiln-alist  were  obliged  to  argue  that  the  Umitpd 
authority  of  Congress,  watched  by  the  executive  on  one  side. 
and  tlie  State  legislatures  on  the  other,  would  prevent  so  long 
a  period  as  two  years  from  pioving  dangerous  to  liberty,  whili'. 
it  was  needed  in  order  to  enable  tlie  members  to  master  the  laws 
and  understand  the  conditions  of  tlifferent  parts  of  the  Union, 
At  present  the  two  years'  iiTii\  ifi  justified  on  the  ground  that 
it  furnishes  a  proper  check  on  the  President  by  interposing 
an  election  in  the  middle  of  hiw  term.  One  is  also  told  that 
thest^  frequent  elections  are  necessary  to  keep  up  popular  in- 
terest in  current  jiolilics.  nor  do  some  fail  to  hint  that  the 
temptations  to  jobbing  would  overcome  the  virtue  of  members 

'  In  rfcoDt  ycurs.  a  ti'i.di'ni^y  tn  ri'-clpct  nirnihrrs  scvmato  I*  growii^. 

'  In  till'  MiiKSiiiluisclls  fijTivriili'Hi  iif  17SS,  tt-ln-ii  this  riiiration  was  being  dii^ 
ruwMil.  "(I™it;iI  Tlioniwiti  (lien  liniko  out  inl"  tlir  fiiUowing  pathetic  apop- 
tmphp,  '  O  my  <ijiinlry.  iicvor  iiiv  up  yi'iir  niinuni  cliTtiona  :  younft  men.  never 
give  up  your  jewel.'     Be  upoUi^ied  (iir  liiswul."  —  Elliot's  £>e6alc(.  vol.  ii.  p.  16. 
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who  had  a  longer  term  before  them.  Where  American  opinion 
is  unanimous,  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  a  stranger  to  dis- 
sent. Yet  the  remark  may  be  permitted  that  the  dangers  orig- 
inally feared  have  proved  chimerical.  There  is  no  country 
whose  representatives  are  more  dependent  on  popular  opinion, 
more  ready  to  trim  their  sails  to  the  least  breath  of  it.  The 
public  acts,  the  votes,  and  speeches  of  a  member  from  Oregon 
or  Texas  can  be  more  closely  watched  by  his  constituents  than 
those  of  a  Virginian  member  could  be  watched  in  1789.^  And, 
as  the  frequency  of  elections  involves  inexperienced  members, 
the  efl5ciency  of  Congress  suffers. 

V.  The  numbers  of  the  two  American  houses^  seem  small  to  a 
European  when  compared  on  the  one  hand  with  the  population 
of  the  country,  on  the  other  with  the  practice  of  European  states. 
The  Senate  has  96  members  against  the  British  House  of  Lords 
with  over  600,  and  the  French  Senate  with  300.  The  House 
has  393  against  the  British  House  of  Commons  with  670,  and 
the  French  and  Italian  Chambers  with  584  and  508  respectively. 

The  Americans,  however,  doubt  whether  both  their  Houses 
have  not  already  become  too  large.  They  began  with  26  in 
the  Senate,  65  in  the  House,  numbers  then  censured  as  too 
small,  but  which  worked  well,  and  gave  less  encouragement  to 
idle  talk  and  vain  display  than  the  crowded  halls  of  to-day. 
The  inclination  of  wise  men  is  to  try  to  diminish  further  increase 
when  the  number  of  400  has  been  reached,  for  they  perceive  that 
the  House  already  suffers  from  disorganization,  and  fear  that  a 
much  larger  one  would  prove  uiunanageable.^ 

>  Of  course  his  conduct  in  committee  is  rarely  known,  but  I  doubt  whether 
the  shortness  of  the  term  makes  him  more  scrupulous. 

'  The  numbers  are  given  as  increased  by  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico. 

'  There  is  force  in  the  following  observations  which  I  copy  from  the  54th  and 
57th  numbers  of  the  Federalist:  —  "A  certain  number  at  least  seems  necessary 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  free  consultation  and  discussion,  and  to  guard  against 
too  easy  a  combination  for  improper  purposes ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  the  num- 
ber ought  to  be  kept  within  a  certain  limit  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  and 
intemperance  of  a  multitude.  In  all  very  numerous  assemblies,  of  whatever 
characters  composed,  passion  never  fails  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  reason.  Had 
every  Athenian  citizen  been  a  Socrates,  ever>'  Athenian  assembly  would  still 
have  been  a  mob.  ...  In  all  legislative  assemblies,  the  greater  the  number 
comprising  them  may  be,  the  fewer  will  be  the  men  who  will  in  fact  direct  their 
proceedings.  The  larger  the  number,  the  greater  will  be  the  proportion  of 
members  of  limited  information  and  of  weak  capacities.  Now  it  is  precisely 
on  characters  of  this  description  that  the  eloqu(?nce  and  address  of  the  few  arc 
known  to  act  with  all  their  force.  In  the  ancient  republics  where  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  assembled  in  person,  a  single  orator,  or  an  artful  statcaip' 
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VI.  American  congrf'ssraen  are  more  assiduou»  m  their 
attendancf-  than  the  members  of  most  European  U-^slatun^. 
The  great  majority  not  oni5'  remain  steadilj'  at  WasIiingloQ 
through  the  session,  but  arc  usually  to  be  found  in  the  Capitol, 
often  in  their  Chamber  itself,  while  a  sitting  lasts.  There  is 
therefore  eoniparativHy  littlt'  trouble  in  making  the  quorum 
of  one-half,'  except  when  the  minority  endeavours  to  prevent 
its  being  madc',  whereas  in  England  the  House  of  Lords,  whose 
quorum  is  thrc*,  has  seldom  thirty  peers  present,  and  the  Housu 
of  Coraraons  often  finds  a  difficulty,  especially  during  thp  din- 
ner hour,  in  securing  its  modest  quorum  of  forty,'  This  roquire- 
mi'Ht  of  a  high  quorum,  which  is  prescribed  in  the  Constitution, 
has  doubtless  helped  to  secure  a  good  attendance.  Other  causes 
are  the  distance  from  Washington  of  the  residences  of  most 
members,  so  (hat  it  is  not  worth  whih'  to  take  the  journey 
home  for  a  short  sojourn,  and  the  fact  that  very  few  attempt 
to  carry  on  any  regular  business  or  profession  while  the  session  i 
lasts.  Those,  who  are  lawyers,  or  merchants,  or  manufacturers,  ' 
h-ave  their  work  to  partners ;  but  many  arc  politicians  and 
nothing  els<  In  Wa-sbington,  a  city  without  commerce  or 
manufactures,  pohtical  or  s( m!-i)olitical  intrigue  i»  the  onlj 
gainful  occupation  po--'-ible ,  for  the  bupreme  Court  practue 
IS  (on(hi<t(d  almo'-t  intirelj  b\  lawjer^  conung  from  a  distance 
Th(  inon  (hmotratu  aiountrv  i*  so  much  the  more  regular  i* 
till  dttcndanc.  sd  uunh  dostr  thi  attention  to  the  requests  of 
con^tituints  «liRb  a  mimlxr  is  (xpected  to  render*    Apart 

•n  i'  M  II  fill'  >"  n  (n  nili  nilh  iis  complctp  a  8»av  as  if  a  sreptre  had  been 
]il  I  il  111  hi^  Miitli  Imiiil  I'll  thi  ■villi'  principle-  thr  more  multituduuius  a 
r  jirr-uiit«tiM  uawmMi  niai  In  rtiiiinil  the  niorc  it  will  partake  of  the  m- 
linuitHi  1111  111' nl  to  cnlkdiif  iiiti  tinto*  of  Iht  people  Idnorunee  will  be  thp 
dupe  'if  luiiniiiic  and  piubioii  thi  viae  uF  sophiHtrv  and  dcclnniBtiaD  Tlii. 
pi'ipli  '  ill  ni\ir  1  rr  irion  than  in  gupposiiiB  that  lij  multipliing  their  repn 
Sintulins  Imriiid  a  rertain  limit  thu  Ktreiietheii  the  bamer  against  tlit 
go\<  rntiii  lit  of  u  fcH  n^pcrii  net  aiII  for  e\er  admonish  them  that  on  the 
roiilrir\  iiflir  iirurinii  ii  cirtain  tiiinilKr  fur  tlu  piirpoia  of  lajely  of  lami 
,nf  rn  il  r,  iin'l  «f  d'ffuxMi'j  Hiimialha  iriM  the  tchoti  aontly  thej  wiU  counterart 
till  ir     v.\i  VII  vn  li\  evcrj  udditian  to  thiir  rcprewntati^ es 

l(  I"  trii  ill  it  thi.  House  of  (  iHiiiiiniis  with  '>70  lULnilicrs  has  not  been  found 
uiini  111  iBi  iilil'  Ihe  numlHr  prcvnt  liuniier  rarely  exceeds  450  and  there 
iH  siltiiiK  J' roniino'lntion  on  the  floiir  for  nnh    iGO 

I  rh'iUKh  Bonitlimif  thi  R  rgiant-ut  arms  a  ■lent  round  Washington  with  a 
eamag'   ft  fitih  meml- r-  'ionn  from  thnir  nwidcneea  to  the  Capitol 

miller  (  roiiiVLilU  H'lusi  of  IfiQ  mcmbirs  imluding  30  from  Scotland  and 
^0  From  Irel  in  I    h  id   i  .|iuiruin  of  HO 

>Hif'.r'  til'  It'fi  rill  Kill  'f  IM.  (here  n.  r'  nrtK  more  than  200  memlwra 
pnsi  lit  111  thi  iluuci    jf  <  uitini  111-,   and  it  uau  ill)  sat  for  two  or  threi  hours 
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from  that  painful  duty  of  finding  places  for  constituents  which 
consumes  so  much  of  a  congressman's  time,  his  duties  are  not 
heavier  than  those  of  a  member  of  the  English  Parliament  who 
desires  to  keep  abreast  of  current  questions.  The  sittings  are 
neither  so  long  nor  so  late  as  those  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
the  questions  that  come  up  not  so  multifarious,  the  blue  books 
to  be  read  less  numerous,  the  correspondence  (except  about 
places)  not  more  troublesome.  The  position  of  senator  is  more 
onerous  than  that  of  a  member  of  the  House,  not  only  because 
his  whole  State,  and  not  merely  a  district,  has  a  direct  claim 
upon  him,  but  also  because,  as  one  of  a  small  body,  he  incurs 
a  larger  individual  responsibility,  and  sits  upon  two  or  more 
conunittees  instead  of  on  one  only. 

VII.  The  want  of  opportunities  for  distinction  in  Congress  is 
one  of  the  causes  which  make  a  political  career  unattractive  to 
most  Americans.^  It  takes  a  new  member  at  least  a  session  to 
learn  the  procedure  of  the  House.  Full  dress  debates  are  rare, 
newspaper  reports  of  speeches  delivered  are  curt  and  little  read. 
The  most  serious  work  is  done  in  committees ;  it  is  not  known 
to  the  world,  and  much  of  it  results  in  nothing,  because  many 
bills  which  a  conunittee  has  considered  are  perhaps  never  even 
voted  on  by  the  House.  A  place  on  a  good  House  committee 
is  to  be  obtained  by  favour,  and  a  high-spirited  man  might  find 
it  hard  to  secure  it.  Ability,  tact,  and  industry  make  their 
way  in  the  long  rmi  in  Congress,  as  they  do  everywhere  else. 
But  in  Congress  there  is,  for  most  men,  no  long  run.  Only 
very  strong  local  influence,  or  some  remarkable  party  service 
rendered,  will  enable  a  member  to  keep  his  seat  through  three  or 
four  successive  congresses.  Nowhere  therefore  does  the  zeal 
of  a  young  politician  sooner  wax  cold  than  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Unfruitful  toil,  the  toil  of  turning  a  crank 
which  does  nothing  but  register  its  own  turnings,  or  of  writing 
contributions  which  an  editor  steadily  rejects,  is  of  all  things 
the  most  disheartening.  It  is  more  disheartening  than  the 
non-requital  of  merit ;  for  that  at  least  spares  the  self-respect 
of  the  sufferer.  Now  toil  for  the  public  is  usually  unfruitful 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  indeed  in  all  Houses.     But 

only  in  each  day.     One  of  the  members  for  Hampshire,  about  1820,  sat  for 
thirteen  years,  beinR  in  perfect  health,  and  was  only  thrice  in  the  House.     Nor 
was  this  deemed  a  very  singular  case. 
'  See  also  tIJhaptcr  L VIII.  post. 
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toil  for  the  prcuniary  interests  of  one's  constituents  and  friends 
is  fruitful,  for  it  oiiligcs  people,  it  wins  the  reputation  of  enasy 
aijti  amartness,  it  has  the  proTjiise  not  only  of  a  iv-nominatioii, 
but  of  tbat  possible  seat  in  the  Senate  which  13  the  hi^^. 
ambition  of  tbe  congressman.  Power,  fame,  perhaps  even 
richfs,  sit  upon  tbut  pinnaelc.  But  the  thin  »pun  \itc  is  uwall^' 
slit  bi'fore  the  fair  ^erdon  has  been  found.  Few  young  men 
of  high  gifts  and  fine  tastes  look  forwaal  to  entering  pubUc 
life,  for  the  jiruiiable  disappointments  and  vexations  of  a  life 
in  Congress  so  far  outweigh  its  attractions  that  notliing  but 
exceptional  ambition  or  a  strong  sense  of  pubUc  duty  suffices  to 
draw  sueh  m^n  into  it.  Law,  education,  literature,  the  hight^r 
walks  of  commerce,  finance,  or  railway  work,  offer  a  betl^f 
prospect  of  enjoyment  or  distinction. 

Inside  Washington,  the  representative  is  dwarfed  by  tie 
senator  and  the  Federal  judges.  Outside  \Va.-^hingt.on  be  enjoys 
no  great  social  consideration,'  especially  in  the  Northern  States, 
for  in  the  South  his  position  retains  some  of  its  old  credit. 
His  opinion  is  not  quoted  with  respect.  He  seems  to  move 
about  under  a  prima  fucio  suspicion  of  being  a  jobber,  and  to 
feci  that  the  burden  of  proof  lii^s  on  him  to  show  that  the  cur- 
rent jests  on  this  topic  do  not  apply  to  him.  Rich  mon  there- 
fore do  not  seek,  as  in  England,  to  enter  the  legislature  in  order 
that  tliey  may  (inter  socitity.  They  will  get  no  enlrie  which 
they  could  not  liavi;  secured  otherwise.  Nor  is  there  any 
opportunity  for  the  excTcise  of  tliose  social  influences  wliich  tell 
upon  members,  and  still  more  upon  members'  wives  and  daugli- 
ters,  in  European  legislatures.  It  may  of  course  be  worth  while 
to  "capture"  a  particular  senator,  and  for  that  purpose  to  begin 
by  capturing  his  wife.  But  the  salon  plays  no  part  in  American 
public  life. 

The  country  does  not  go  to  f 'ongre,ss  to  look  for  its  presiden- 
tial candidates  as  England  look.-i  to  Parliament  for  its  prime 
ministers.  The  opportunities  by  which  a  man  can  win  distinc- 
tion there  are  few.  He  d(H>3  not  make  himself  familiar  to  the 
eye  and  ear  of  the  world.     Congress,  in  short,  is  not  a  focus  of 

'  A  few  yi-atf  aco  im  I'niiiiciit  EneUshman.  visiliiiK  n  rollnKo  for  women  in 
New  ICiikIui'i!.  nnil  wisliiiiii  to  kiirin-  »mirtliiiie  tif  Ihc  sociul  stntulintc  oF  (li« 
atudenls.  rcm^rkcil.  "  1  HupixiBC  yna  hiivi'  11  Bucid  mnny  young  ladies  here  Ix- 
lonRing  to  thf  Iwut  fomilira,  diiviKhturs  uf  mnnihcra  (if  ronitreBB  nod  bo  torlh  7  " 
The  ((uestion  I'lritnl  so  mui:h  aniusciiifiit  (liat  it  wn»  rc|K-ati.-<l  to  me  long  aCtei- 
wards  not  only  as  an  iiutauci'  of  English  ignoruucc  but  as  a  merry  jeet. 
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political  life  as  are  the  legislatures  of  France,  Italy,  and  Eng- 
land. Though  it  has  become  more  powerful  against  the  several 
States  than  it  was  formerly,  though  it  has  extended  its  arms  in 
every  direction,  and  sometimes  encroached  upon  the  executive, 
it  has  not  become  more  interesting  to  the  people,  nor  strength- 
ened its  hold  on  their  respect  and  affection. 

VIII.  Neither  in  the  Senate  nor  in  the  House  are  there  any 
recognized  leaders.  There  is  no  ministry,  no  ex-ministry  lead- 
ing an  opposition,  no  chieftains  at  the  head  of  definite  groups 
who  follow  their  lead,  as  the  Irish  Nationalist  members  in  the 
British  Parliament  followed  Mr.  Pamell,  and  a  large  section 
in  the  French  and  German  chambers  followed  M.  Clemenceau 
and  Dr.  Windthorst.  So  too,  there  did  not  exist,  until  1900,  a 
regularly  working  agency  for  securing  either  that  members  shall 
be  apprised  of  the  divisions  to  be  expected,  or  that  they  should 
vote  in  those  divisions  in  a  particular  way. 

To  any  one  familiar  with  the  methods  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment this  seems  incomprehensible.  How,  he  asks,  can  business 
go  on  at  all,  how  can  each  party  make  itself  felt  as  a  party 
with  neither  leader  nor  Whips  ? 

I  have  mentioned  the  Whips.  Let  me  say  a  word  on  this 
vital,  yet  even  in  England  little  appreciated,  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  constitutional  government.  Each  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  has,  besides  its  leaders,  a  member  of  the 
House  nominated  by  the  chief  leader  as  his  aide-de-camp,  and 
called  the  whipper-in,  or,  for  shortness,  the  whip.  The  whip^s 
duties  are  (1)  to  inform  every  member  belonging  to  the  party 
when  an  important  division  may  be  expected,  and  if  he  sees 
the  member  in  or  about  the  House,  to  keep  him  there  until  the 
division  is  called  ;  (2)  to  direct  the  members  of  his  own  party 
how  to  vote ;  (3)  to  obtain  pairs  for  them  if  they  cannot  be 
present  to  vote ;  (4)  to  "telV  i.e.  count  the  members  in  every 
party  division;  (5)  to  "keep  touch"  of  opinion  within  the 
party,  and  convey  to  the  leader  a  faithful  impression  of  that 
opinion,  from  which  the  latter  can  judge  how  far  he  may  count 
on  the  support  of  his  whole  party  in  any  course  he  proposes  to 
take.  A  member  in  doubt  how  he  shall  vote  on  a  question 
with  regard  to  which  he  has  no  opinion  of  his  owti,  goes  to  the 
whip  for  counsel.  A  member  who  without  grave  cause  stays 
away  unpaired  from  an  important  division  to  which  the  whip 
has  duly  sunmioned  him  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  oivly  k«s» 
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fiagrant  than  that  of  votinj;  against  his  party.  A  nibusteiial 
whip  is  furthLT  Ijoiind  to  "kw-p  a  house,"  i.e.  to  secure  that 
whpn  government  business  is  being  conadtTcd  there  shall  al- 
ways he  a  quorum  of  mconbcrs  present,  and  of  course  also  lo 
keep  a  majority,  i.e.  to  have  within  nikch  a  number  of  support^ 
crs  sufficient  to  give  the  ministry  a  majority  on  anj'  minist<4ial 
division.'  Without  Uie  constant  presence  and  activity  of 
the  ministerial  whip  the  wheels  of  govomraent  could  not  go 
on  for  a  day,  because  the  ministry  would  be  exposed  to  th? 
riak  of  casual  defeats  which  would  d*'Stroy  their  credit  and 
might  involve  their  re^gnatioa.  Similarly  the  Oppodtion,  and 
any  third  or  fourth  party,  fin<l  it  necessary  to  have  their  whip 
or  whips,  because  it  ia  only  thus  that  they  can  act  as  a  party, 
guide  their  8upi)ortcr8,  and  bring  their  full  strengtii  to  bear  on 
a  division.  Hence  when  a  new  party  is  formed,  its  first  act, 
tlifit  by  wliii'h  it  realizes  and  proclajms  its  existence,  is  to  nsmr 
whips,  to  whom  its  adherents  may  go  for  counsel,  and  who 
may  in  turn  ri-ceive  fhi'ir  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  strateg}' 
fur  the  party  to  adopt.-  So  essi^ntial  are  these  officers  to  the 
discipline  of  English  parliamentary  armies  that  an  English 
politician's  first  question  when  he  sees  Congress  is,  "Where 
are  the  whij)s?"  his  next,  "How  in  the  world  do  you  get  on 
without  them?" 

The  answ<T  to  this  question  is  threefold.  Whips  are  not  so 
nwessury  at  Washington  as  at  Westminster.  A  sort  of  sulv 
stituti'  for  thim  has  lie.'n  dcvis.Hl.  Congress  does  to  some  ex- 
tent suffer  froni  the  inadequacy  of  the  substituted  device.' 

'  That  whii'h  wiis  al  nnc  time  the  eh'ict  fiinrtion  of  the  ministerial  whip,  \ii. 
to  [Kiy  tiu'iiibcrs  for  llii-  votcx  they  gave  in  suppijrl  of  the  Rovenimpnt.  has 
IxH'ti  ('Xtin''t  fur  a  I'l-ntury  and  n  hulF.  He  is  still,  however,  the  recoenizcd  orRnii 
for  haiidliiiK  i|UPHlii>iu  uf  politicnl  piitroiinee.  iind  in  therefore  eollcd  tin;  Pntniii- 

an-  iiriw  iiitrtiiiily  frw  —  c.r  titles  for  theuisi'lvi'S^  these  are  more  nunierouaami 
eawrly  ([(wired  -still  aiiiirr>i«  their  reinie.its  to  him.  which  he  commuiiieutes 
to  the  prime  minister  nitli  his  opinion  aa  to  whether  the  applieant'a  puljir 
or  jiiirly  pervici'S  justify  the  reniiest. 

'Even  parlies  fornnii  mth  a  liew  to  iinrtirulnr,  and  probably  tran£Jtor>' 
isRUex.  upiiriint  one  '>r  mon^  of  their  memlwiH  as  whips,  because  they  rould 
not  otherwise  net  witli  that  effeet  whieh  only  hnliitiial  eoneert  gives.  Elarh 
party  has  its  whijjs  iti  the  House  of  L'lrds  uls'i,  but  aa  divigiona  there  have  lii» 
polilical  sianilicaiii'e  their  flnir'tioIiB  are  livs  iinpnrtiint. 

*  I  allow  the  [laiisime  whieh  follows  to  htnnd  uniiitered.  I>ceause  it  deaeribes 
the  state  of  tliiiwis  whieh  existed  wlien  this  liooli  was  first  written  and  Ut 
eoMie  time  aflerw.inls.  In  HMMI.  however,  whiiw  wen-  introdueed,  the  eimitnt^ 
siiinnl  eani-iiN  of  I'urh  purty  in  thu  Houiic  •;.hui>^UK  one.   The  duty  of  the  Whip 
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A  division  in  Congress  has  not  the  importance  it  has  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  it  may  throw  out  the  ministry. 
In  Congress  it  never  does  more  than  affirm  or  negative  some 
particular  bill  or  resolution.  Even  a  division  in  the  Senate 
which  involves  the  rejection  of  a  treaty  or  of  an  appointment 
to  some  great  oflSce,  does  not  disturb  the  tenure  of  the  execu- 
tive. Hence  it  is  not  essential  to  the  majority  that  its  full 
strength  should  be  always  at  hand,  nor  has  a  minority  party 
any  great  prize  set  before  it  as  the  result  of  a  successful  vote. 

Questions,  however,  arise  in  which  some  large  party  interest 
is  involved.  There  may  be  a  bill  by  which  the  party  means  to 
carry  out  its  main  views  of  policy,  or  perhaps  to  curry  favour 
with  the  people,  or  a  resolution  whereby  it  hopes  to  damage  a 
hostile  executive.  In  such  cases  it  is  important  to  bring  up 
every  vote.  Accordingly  at  the  beginning  of  every  Congress  a 
caucus  committee  is  elected  by  the  majority,  and  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  this  committee  (to  whom, 
in  the  case  of  a  party  bill  supported  by  the  majority,  there  is 
added  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  that  bill  has 
been  referred,  necessarily  a  member  of  the  majority)  to  act  as 
whips,  i.e,  to  give  notice  of  important  divisions  by  sending  out 
a  **cair'  to  members  of  the  party,  and  to  take  all  requisite  stops 
to  have  a  quorum  and  a  majority  present  to  push  through  the 
bill  or  resolution  to  which  the  party  stands  committed.  Muta- 
tis mutandis  (for  of  course  it  is  seldom  an  object  with  the 
minority  to  secure  a  quorum),  the  minority  take  the.same  course 
to  bring  up  their  men  on  important  divisions.  In  cases  of 
gravity  or  doubt,  where  it  is  thought  prudent  to  consult  or  to 
rcstimulate  the  party,  the  caucus  committee  convokes  a  caucus, 
i.e,  a  meeting  of  the  whole  party,  at  which  the  attitude  to  be 
assumed  by  the  party  is  debated  with  closed  doors,  and  a  vote 
taken  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted.*    By  this  vote  every 

is  to  canvass  his  party  on  all  doubtful  issues  and  inform  the  leaders  how  many 
votes  can  bo  depended  on.  The  j^ifts  of  tact,  persuasion,  and  force  are  requinui 
to  fit  him  for  the  delicate  work  of  handling  the  hoaitating  or  the  disafFected. 
[Note  to  edition  of  1910.] 

»  An  experienced  senator  told  me  that  the  Senate  caucus  of  his  party  used 
to  meet  on  an  average  twice  a  month,  the  House  caucus  less  freciuently.  A 
leading  member  of  the  House  said  that  a  "call"  would  be  sent  out,  on  an  aver- 
age, for  about  six  measures  in  a  session,  i.e.  from  ten  to  twenty  times  alto- 
gether, according  to  the  resistance  offered  to  the  measures  of  the  majority. 
Sometimes  a  "call"  of  the  majority  is  signed  by  the  Speaker.  General  meet- 
ings of  a  party  in  Parliament  arc  much  leas  common  in  England. 
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membpr  of  tlio  party  ie  deemwt  bound,  just  as  he  would  b?  in 
England  by  the  request  of  the  leader  conveyed  through  the 
whip.     Disobedience   cannot   be  puniHhod   in   Congress  itself, 
except  of  course  by  social  penalties ;   but  it  endangers  the  seat 
of  the  too  indi'pendent  mcinlwr,  for  tha  party  managers  at 
Washington  *v'ill  communicate  with  the  party  maniigc-rs  in  his 
(iiatrict,  and  the  latter  will  probably  refuse  to  rcvnominate  him  )■ 
at  the  next  eliction.     The  most  important  caucus  of  n  C'oi^ 
gress  is  that  held  at  the  opening  to  select  the  party  candidatoj 
for  the  speakership,  aelection  by  the  majority  being  of  com 
equivalent  to  eiection.     As  the  views  and  tendt-ncics  of  t 
Speaker  determine   the  composition   of  the  committer, 
thereby  the  course  of  legialation,  his  aelection  is  u  uuittur  < 
supreme  importance,  and  is  preceded  by  weeks  of  intrigue  aaim 
canvassing. 

The  [iroci'ss  of  "going  into  caucus"  is  the  regular  Ami'riraa 
sul>stLlutc  for  recognized  leadership,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
seeming  more  consistent  with  democratic  equality,  because 
every  mem!>iT  of  the  party  has  in  theory  equal  weight  in  tbe 
party  meeting.  It  is  used  whenever  a  line  of  policy  has  to  he 
settled,  or  the  whole  parly  to  be  rallied  for  a  particular  party 
division.  Hut  of  course  it  cannot  Ix^  employed  every  day  or 
for  every  !>ill.  Ilenee  when  no  party  meeting  has  issued  its 
orders,  a  member  i.<  comparatively  free  to  vote  as  he  pleases, 
or  rather  as  he  thinks  his  constituents  please.  If  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter,  he  jnay  take  a  friend's  advice,  or  vote 
as  he  hears  some  [inimiimiit  man  on  his  own  side  vote.  Any- 
how, his  vote  is  iloublful,  unpredictabli- ;  and  consequently 
divisions  on  minor  (juestions  an;  uncertain.  This  is  a  further 
reason,  addinl  to  the  power  of  the  stan<ling  committees,  why 
there  is  a  want  of  consistent  policy  in  the  action  of  Congress. 
As  its  leatling  men  have  comparatively  little  authority,  and 
tliere  are  no  moans  whereby  a  leader  could  keep  his  party  to- 
gether on  ordinary  que.-Jtions,  so  no  definite  ideas  run  through 
its  conduct  and  expri'.ss  themselves  in  its  votes.  It  moves  in 
zig-zags. 

The  freedom  thus  enjoyed  by  members  on  minor  questions 
has  the  interesting  result  of  preventing  dissensions  and  splits 
in  the  parties.  There  are  substances  winch  cohere  best  when 
their  contact  is  loose.  Fresh  fallen  .snow  keeps  a  smooth  sur- 
face e\'en  on  a  steep  slope,  but  wIrii  by  melting  and  regelation 
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it  has  become  ice,  cracks  and  rifts  begin  to  appear.  A  loose 
hung  carriage  will  hold  together  over  a  road  whose  roughness 
would  strain  and  break  a  more  solid  one.  Hence  serious  differ- 
ences of  opinion  may  exist  in  a  congressional  party  without 
breaking  its  party  unity,  for  nothing  more  is  needed  than  that 
a  solid  front  should  be  presented  on  the  occasions,  few  in  each 
session,  when  a  momentous  division  arrives.  The  appearance 
of  agreement  is  all  the  more  readily  preserved  because  there  is 
little  serious  debating,  so  that  the  advocates  of  one  view  seldom 
provoke  the  other  section  of  their  party  to  rise  and  contradict 
them ;  while  a  member  who  dissents  from  the  bulk  of  his  party 
on  an  important  issue  is  slow  to  vote  against  it,  because  he  has 
little  chance  of  defining  and  defending  his  position  by  an  ex- 
planatory speech. 

The  congressional  caucus  has  in  troublous  times  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  something  like  obedience  to  regular  leaders.  Mr. 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  for  instance,  led  with  recognized  authority 
the  majority  of  the  House  in  its  struggle  with  President  An- 
drew Johnson.  The  Senate  is  rather  more  jealous  of  the  equal- 
ity of  all  its  members.  No  senator  can  be  said  to  have  any 
authority  beyond  that  of  exceptional  talent  and  experience ; 
and  of  course  a  senatorial  caucus,  since  it  rarely  consists  of 
more  than  fifty  persons,  is  a  better  working  body  than  a  House 
caucus,  which  may  exceed  two  hundred.^ 

The  European  reader  may  be  perplexed  by  the  apparent 
contradictions  in  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  party  or- 
ganization of  Congress.  "Is  the  American  House  after  all,'' 
he  will  ask,  "more  or  less  a  party  body  than  the  British  House 
of  Commons?  Is  the  spirit  of  party  more  or  less  strong  in 
Congress  than  in  the  American  people  generally?" 

For  the  purpose  of  serious  party  issues  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  nearly  as  much  a  party  body  as  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  member  voting  against  his  party  on  such  an 
issue  is  as  likely  to  forfeit  his  party  reputation  and  his  seat 
as  is  an  English  meml>er.  But  for  the  purpose  of  ordinary 
questions,  of  issues  not  involving  party  fortunes,  a  representative 

*  At  one  time  the  congressional  caucus  played  in  American  history  a  jrreat 
part  which  it  has  now  renounced.  From  1800  till  1824  party  meetings  of  sena- 
tors and  representatives  were  held  which  nominatod  the  party  candidates  for 
the  presidency,  who  were  then  accepted  by  each  party  as  its  rcKular  candi- 
dates. In  1828  the  State  legislatures  niado  these  nominations,  and  in  1832  the 
present  sjrstem  of  national  conventions  (see  post,  in  Vol.  II.)  was  introduced* 
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la  less  bound  hy  party  ties  than  an  English  niember,  because 
he  has  neither  leaders  to  guide  him  by  their  speeches  nor  wtupa 
by  their  private  instructions,'  The  apparent  gain  is  that  a  wider 
field  is  left  for  independent  judpnent  on  non-partisan  questiom. 
The  real  loss  in  that  legislation  bticomes  weak  and  tncoosist^nt. 
This  conclusion  is  not  encouraging  to  those  who  expect  us  to  get 
rid  of  party  in  our  legislatures.  A  deliberative  assembly  is, 
after  all,  only  u  crowd  of  men  ;  and  the  more  intelligent  a  crowd 
h,  so  much  tlii>  more  numerous  arc  its  volitions ;  so  niuch 
greater  the  tiifficulty  of  agreement.  Uke  other  crowds,  a  le^»- 
lature  must  Ix-  led  and  ruled.  Its  merit  Hes  not  in  the  ind«^KO^ 
dence  of  its  members,  but  in  the  reflex  action  of  its  opinion  upon 
the  leaders,  in  its  willingness  to  deier  to  them  in  minor  matteis^ 
reserving  disobedience  for  the  issues  in  which  some  great  jwift- 
ciple  overrides  both  the  obligation  of  deference  to  established 
iuifhorily  and  tlii'  respect  iluc  to  special  knowledge. 

Tlie  above  remarks  answer  the  second  question  also.  Tlie 
spirit  of  pai-ty  may  seem  to  be  weaker  in  Congress  than  in  the 
people  at  larse.  IJut  this  is  only  becau.sc  the  questions  which 
the  )>eople  decide  at  the  polls  arc  always  questions  of  choice 
between  caiiilidates  for  office.  These  arc  definite  questions, 
questions  eminently  of  a  party  character,  IxBcause  candidates 
repn-sent  in  the  America  of  to-day  not  principles  but  parties. 
When  a  \'ote  upon  persons  occurs  in  Congress,  Congress  usu- 
ally gives  a  strict  party  vote.  Were  the  people  to  vote  at  the 
polls  on  matters  not  exjilicitly  comj)rise{l  within  a  partly  plat- 
form {as  they  do  now  in  States  which  have  adopted  the  Initia- 
tive anil  Kefen-ndum),  there  would  t)e  a  much  greater  un- 
certainty than  Congress  tli^plays.  The  habit  of  joint  action 
which  nuikes  thi'  life  of  a  party  is  equally  intense  in  every  part 
of  the  Arncricjiii  system.  But  in  England  the  existence  of  a 
Ministry  and  Oi)pf>sition  in  Parliament  swei'ps  within  the  circle 
of  party  action  many  topics  which  in  America  are  left  outside, 
and  therefore  Congress  seems,  and  for  some  purposes  is,  less 
pcrmeaf'tHl  than  Parliament  by  |>arty  spirit. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  RELATIONS  OP  CONGRESS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT* 

So  far  as  they  are  legislative  bodies,  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  similar  powers  and  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  executive.^  We  may  therefore  discuss  them  together,  or 
rather  the  reader  may  assume  that  whatever  is  said  of  the  House 
as  a  legislature  applies  to  the  Senate.' 

Although  the  Constitution  forbids  any  Federal  official  to  be 
a  member  of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate,  there  is  nothing 
in  it  to  prevent  officials  from  speaking  there ;  as  indeed  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  either  House  from  assigning  places  and 
the  right  to  speak  to  any  one  whom  it  chooses.  In  the  early 
days  Washington  came  down  and  delivered  his  opening  speech. 
Occasionally  he  remained  in  the  Senate  during  a  debate,  and 
even  expressed  his  opinion  there.  When  Hamilton,  the  first 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  prepared  his  famous  report  on  the 
national  finances,  he  asked  the  House  whether  they  would  hear 
him  speak  it,  or  would  receive  it  in  writing.  They  chose  the 
latter  course,  and  the  precedent  then  set  has  been  followed  by 
subsequent  ministers,*  while  that  set  in   1801   by    President 

*  The  relations  of  the  various  organs  of  government  to  one  another  in  the 
United  States  are  so  interesting  and  so  unh'ke  those  which  exist  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries,  that  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  describe  them  with  some 
minuteness,  and  from  several  points  of  view.  In  this  chapter  an  account  is 
given  of  the  actual  working  relations  of  the  President  and  Congress ;  in  the 
next  chapter  the  general  theory  of  the  respective  functions  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  departments  is  examined,  and  the  American  vii.*w  of  the  nature 
of  these  functions  explained  ;  while  in  Chapter  XXV.  the  American  system  as 
a  whole  is  compared  with  the  so-called  "cabinet  system  "  of  Britain  and  her 
colonies. 

'  The  House  has  the  exclusive  initiative  in  revenue  bills ;  but  this  privilege 
do€*s  not  affect  what  follows. 

^  The  executive  functions  of  the  Senate  have  been  discussed  in  Chapter  XT. 

*  A  committee  of  the  Senate  reported  in  favour  of  giving  the  right  of  spc-  li 
to  ministers  (see  note  to  Chapter  IX.  ante) ;  and  this  was  provided  in  thf  Con- 
stitution of  the  Southern  Confederacy  (see  note  to  Chapter  XXVI.  at  the  end 
of  this  volume).  The  President  may  of  course  come  into  the  Senate:  though 
he  Is  a  part  of  Parliament,  he  does  not  deliver  speeches  to  it.  He  does 
not  go  into  the  House  of  Representatives.     Xor  has  any  English  ^sxixsL  ewleted 
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.((-ffprson  when  he  tratuimitted  his  message  in  writing  instKuJ 
of  (le[i\eriug  a  siieccli,  has  ixvn  similarly  respected  by  all  hi? 
successors.  Thus  neither  Houst"  now  li«ars  a  member  of  tbv 
executive  ;  and  when  a  minister  appears  i«fore  a  committee,  h* 
appears  primarily  a^  a  witness  to  answer  questions,  rather  thaii 
to  state  and  argue  his  own  case.  There  is  therefore  little  din-ct 
intercourse  l^wtween  ( 'ongress  and  the  administration,  and  no 
sense  of  interdependence  and  community  of  action  auch  as  exists 
in  other  parliamentary  countries.'  Be  it  remembered  alsothai 
a  minister  may  never  have  sat  in  Congress,  and  may  therefore 
Ik)  ignorant  of  its  temper  and  habit«.  Six  members  of  Mr. 
f:iev()land'a  cabinet,  in  1888,  and  seven  of  Mr.  Taft'a  ia  1909, 
had  never  ha<i  a  seat  in  either  Housj.  The  President  himself. 
although  he  has  been  voted  into  office  by  hia  party,  is  not 
necessarily  its  leader,  nor  even  one  among  its  most  promineitl 
leaders.  Hencu  he  may  not  sway  the  councils  and  guide  Xhv 
policy  of  those  members  of  Congress  who  belong  to  his  own  ade 
No  duty  lies  on  Congress  to  take  up  a  subject  to  which  he  iiAi 
called  attention  as  needing  legislation  ;  and  the  suggestion- 
which  he  makes,  year  after  year,  may  l>e  neglected,  even  when 
his  party  has  a  majority  in  irath  Houses,  or  when  the  subject  li(* 
outside  party  lines.  Members  iiave  sometimes  complained  of 
his  submitting  draft  bills,  although  there  are  plenty  of  prece- 
dents for  his  doing  so. 

The  Presirlent  and  his  cabinet  have  no  recognized  spokesman 
in  either  House.  A  particular  senator  or  representative  may 
be  in  ciinfidciitial  (■omnumication  with  them,  and  be  the  iiistra- 
ment  through  whom  thej'  seek  to  act ;  but  he  would  probably 
disavow  rather  than  claim  the  position  of  an  exponent  of  min- 
isterial m.shes.  The  President  can  of  course  influenc«  mem- 
Ix'rs  of  (Congress  through  patronage.  He  may  give  places  to 
them  or  their  frienils ;  he  may  approve  or  veto  bills  in  which 

the  House  of  Commoiia,  ciivpt  Charlra  I.  in  1642,  on  the  aceaaoa  of  his  att«iipt 
to  Bfiic  the  fivp  rotnilMTS.  w-hrti,  mil's  Ihc  Journal,  "  His  Msjcdty  eame  into  tlie 
HiHisf  mid  tiK)k  Mr.  MpciikiTs  <  li;iir  :  '  Goiitlcmcn,  I  am  aony  lo  have  thie  ocra- 
KUiii  to  ronic  untn  you.'"  Thi-  rrsults  did  not  cncourn^  his  BUrceasors  to  n-- 
rtut  Churlin  11.  wiifl  aumptimc-s  present  during  dpbnt'>s  in  Ihc 

f,  and  pvi-ii  exi« 

1 ;   nnd  thiTi-  wi 
lh(r  Soviri'iirii  from  lining  prfa 

'  The  lloUB'-  nuf  pasertt  a  hill  for  transEprrinK  Indian  affairs  [rom  thi- 
Scrrrtary  lit  the  Interior  to  the  Secretary  of  War  without  cooiulting  either 
ofGcial. 
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they  are  interested ;  his  ministers  may  allot  lucrative  contracts 
to  their  nominees.  This  power  is  considerable,  but  covert,  'or 
the  knowledge  that  it  was  being  used  might  damage  the  mem- 
ber in  public  estimation  and  expose  the  executive  to  imputa- 
tions. The  consequence  of  cutting  off  open  relations  has  l>een 
to  encourage  secret  influence,  which  may  no  doubt  be  used  for 
legitimate  purposes,  but  which,  being  exerted  in  darkness,  is 
aeldom  above  suspicion.  When  the  President  or  a  minister  is 
attacked  in  Congress,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  any  one  there  to  justify 
his  conduct.  The  accused  official  may  send  a  written  defence 
or  may  induce  a  moinber  to  state  his  case ;  but  this  method 
lacks  the  advanti^ges  of  the  European  parliamentary  system, 
under  which  the  person  assailed  repels  in  debate  the  various 
charges,  showing  himself  not  afraid  to  answer  fresh  questions 
and  grapple  with  new  points.  Thus  by  its  exclusion  from  Con- 
gress the  executive  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  leading  and 
guiding  the  legislature  and  of  justifying  in  debate  its  adminis- 
trative acts. 

Next  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  executive.  Either 
House  of  Congress,  or  both  Houses  jointly,  can  pass  resolutions 
calling  on  the  President  or  his  ministers  to  take  certain  steps, 
or  disapproving  steps  they  have  already  taken.  The  Presi- 
dent need  not  obey  such  resolutions,  need  not  even  notice  them. 
They  do  not  shorten  his  term  or  limit  his  discretion.^  More- 
over, if  the  resolution  be  one  censuring  the  act  of  a  minister,  the 
President  does  not  escape  responsibility  by  throwing  over  the 
minister,  because  the  law  makes  him,  and  not  his  servant  or 
adviser,  responsible. 

Either  House  of  Congress  can  direct  a  committee  to  summon 
and  examine  a  minister,  who,  though  he  may  legally  refuse 
to  attend,  very  rarely  refuses.  The  committee,  when  it  has  got 
him,  can  do  nothing  more  than  question  him.  He  may  evade 
tlieir  (juestions,  may  put  them  off  the  scent  by  dexterous  con- 
cealments. He  may  \vith  impunity  tell  them  that  he  means  to 
take  his  own  course.  To  his  own  master,  the  President,  he 
standeth  or  falleth. 

'  In  England  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  alone  is  almost  always 
treateil  as  imperative  in  matters  bang  within  the  discretion  of  the  exoeutive, 
hut  then  the  House  of  Commons  has  the  power  of  dismissinK  the;  Government 
if  its  wishes  are  disreRarded.  There  have  cvcui  l)e(?n  instances  in  which  the 
r-xeeutive  has  ceased  to  put  in  force  the  provisions  of  an  iinrcp^'alt^d  statute, 
because  the  House  of  Commons  has  expressed  its  disapproval  of  that  statute. 
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Congress  may  refuse  to  tlie  President  the  legislatiui 
requests  anil  thus,  by  mortifying  and  pmharrassing  htm, 
seek  to  compel  his  compliant  n-ith  its  wishes.  It  w  only  « 
timid  President,  or  a  PrLwideut  greatly  b«'nt  on  aeeompti^hiii^ 
some  end  for  which  legislation  is  needed,  who  will  be  moval  bj 
such  tactics. 

Congress  can  \tasa  liills  requiring  tlie  Pr(«id<*nt  or  any  min- 
ister to  do  or  uh»tain  from  doing  certain  acts  of  a  kind  hilhi;rti) 
left  to  his  free  will  and  judgment,  may,  in  fact,  endeavour  to 
tie  down  the  officials  by  prewribing  certain  conduct  for 
in  great  detail.  The  President  will  pnssumably  veto 
bills,  as  contrary  to  sound  administrative  policy.  If,  howei 
he  signs  them,  or  if  Congrtiss  passi^is  thetn  ovfT  liis  veto,  thfi 
further  question  may  arise  wliether  they  arc  within  the  oonatitu- 
tional  [Hjwers  of  Congress,  or  are  invahd  as  unduly  trenching 
on  ihe  I  li-:cri'ti(jn  which  the  Constitution  IcaveK  to  the  exccutivp 
chipf  magistrate.  If  he  (or  a  minister),  ailing  thmi  to  iw 
unconstitutional,  disobeys  them,  the  only  means  of  deeidins 
whetiuT  he  iw  right  is  by  getting  the  point  before  the  8uprpmi- 
Court  as  an  issue  of  taw  in  some  legal  proceeding.  This  caiiii'ii 
always  be  done.  If  it  is  done,  and  the  court  decide  against  i!i' 
President,  then  if  he  still  rcfases  to  obey,  nothing  remains  but 
to  impeach  him. 

ImiK-iU'linient.  of  wiiich  an  account  has  already  lieen  given, 
is  llie  heaviest  piece  of  artillery  in  the  congressional  arsenal, 
but  because  it  is  so  heavy  it  is  unfit  for  ordinary  use.  It  is 
like  a  hundred-ton  gun  which  m-eds  complex  machiner>-  to 
bring  it  into  position,  an  enormous  charge  of  powder  to  fire  it, 
and  a  large  mark  to  aim  at.  Or  to  vary  the  simile,  impeachment 
is  what  phj-sicians  call  a  heroic  medicine,  an  extreme  remeily. 
proper  to  be  applied  against  an  official  guilty  of  political  crimes, 
but  ill  adapted  for  the  punishment  of  small  transgression.^. 
.Vlthougb  the  one  Prcsiileiit  (Andrew  Johnson)  against  whom 
it  has  bi-en  used  had  for  two  years  constantly,  and  with  great 
intcmi>eranee  of  huiguage,  so  defied  and  resisted  Congress  that 
the  whole  niacliinery  of  sovermnenl  had  l)een  severely  strwned, 
yet  the  Senate  did  not  convict  him,  [)ecause  no  single  offence 
had  been  clearly  made  out.  Thus  impeachment  does  not  tend 
to  secure,  and  indeed  was  never  meant  to  secure,  the  co-opera- 
ti<m  of  the  execulive  with  Congress. 

It  accordingly  appears  that  Congress  cannot  compel  the  dis- 
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missal  of  any  official.  It  may  investigate  bis  conduct  by  a 
conmiittee  and  so  try  to  drive  him  to  resign.  It  may  request 
the  President  to  dismiss  him,  but  if  his  master  stands  by  him  and 
he  sticks  to  his  place,  nothing  more  can  be  done.  He  may 
of  course  be  impeached,  but  one  does  not  impeach  for  mere 
incompetence  or  laxity,  as  one  does  not  use  steam  hammers  to 
crack  nuts.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  result  that  while  Congress 
may  examine  the  servants  of  the  public  to  any  extent,  may 
censure  them,  may  lay  down  rules  for  their  guidance,  it  cannot 
get  rid  of  them.  It  is  as  if  the  directors  of  a  company  were 
forced  to  go  on  employing  a  manager  whom  they  had  ceased 
to  trust,  because  it  was  not  they  but  the  stockholders  who  had 
appointed  him. 

There  remains  the  power  which  in  free  countries  has  l^een 
long  regarded  as'  the  citadel  of  parliamentary  supremacy,  the 
power  of  the  purse.  The  Constitution  keeps  the  President 
far  from  this  citadel,  granting  to  Congress  the  sole  right  of 
raising  money  and  appropriating  it  to  the  service  of  the  State. 
Its  management  of  national  finance  is  significantly  illustrative 
of  the  plan  which  separates  the  legislative  from  the  executive. 
In  this  supremely  important  matter,  the  Administration,  instead 
of  proposing  and  supervising,  instead  of  securing  that  each 
department  gets  the  money  that  it  needs,  that  no  money  goes 
whore  it  is  not  needed,  that  revenue  is  procured  in  the  least 
troublesome  and  expensive  way,  that  an  exact  yearly  balance 
is  struck,  that  the  policy  of  expenditure  is  self-consistent  and 
reasonably  permanent  from  year  to  year,  is  by  its  exclusion 
from  Congress  deprived  of  influence  on  the  one  hand,  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  other.  The  office  of  Finance  Minister  is 
put  into  commission,  and  divided  between  the  chairmen  of 
several  unconnected  committees  of  both  Houses.  A  mass 
of  business  w^hich  si>ecially  needs  the  knowledge,  skill,  and 
economical  conscience  of  a  responsible  ministry,  is  left  to  com- 
mittees which  are  powerful  but  not  responsible,  and  to  Houses 
whose  nominal  responsibility  is  in  practice  sadly  weakened  by 
their  want  of  appropriate  methods  and  organization. 

How  far,  then,  does  the  power  of  the  purse  enable  Congress 
to  control  the  President?  Much  less  than  in  Euroix^an  coun- 
tries. Congress  may  check  any  particular  scheme  which  the 
President  favours  by  refusing  supplies  for  it.  If  he  were  to 
engage  in  military  operations  —  he  cannot  under  the  CousUlw- 
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tion  "declare  war"  for  that  lielongs  to  Congress  —  the  Hcntr 
iiiiRht  jjaralyzf  him  by  di.'uHning  to  votp  the  requisite  arniy 
appropriations.  If  he  weru  to  rt'peat  the  nplendid  audacity  of 
Jefferson  by  purchasing  a  new  territorj-,  they  could  withhoU 
tlie  piirchaMP  money.  But  if,  k.-eping  within  the  limitx  of  his 
constitutional  functions,  he  takes  a  dilTurent  course  from  that 
they  rccomniend,  if  for  instance  he  ehould  refuse,  at  iheif 
repeated  re<iurats,  to  demand  the  librration  of  Amerie^n  citi- 
zens pininj;  in  foreign  dungeons,  or  to  suppr^a  disorders  in  s 
State  whose  government  had  requested  Federal  intervention, 
they  would  have  to  look  on.  To  withhold  the  ordinarj"  sup- 
plica,  and  thereby  stop  tlie  machine  of  govenunent,  woulii 
injure  the  country  and  themselves  far  more  than  the  Prm- 
dent.  They  would,  to  use  a  common  expression,  be  cutting 
ulT  their  nose  to  spite  thi^ir  face.  They  could  not  lawfully 
rrf\isr  to  voti'  his  salary,  for  that  is  guarantecjd  to  him  by  the 
( 'liiistiluti'jii.  They  could  not,  except  by  a  successful  impe-acli-  ' 
ini'iif,  Xwm  liini  out  of  the  White  House  or  deprive  him  of  his 
tiilo  til  tiu'  oliedii'niT  of  ali  Fetleral  officials. 

Ai'rtiriliTiEly,  when  ('unKrcs.s  has  endeavoured  to  coerce  the 
I'n'siili'iit  by  the  use  of  its  money  powers,  the  ease  i^tng  one 
ill  which  it  C()ul<l  not  attack  him  by  ordinary  lejpslation  (either 
bcc;iu,sc  such  IcKisIation  woultl  be  unconstitutional,  or  for 
want  of  a  two-thirds  majority),  it  ha.s  proceeded  not  by  refusing 
appro|)ri;iliiins  iUti>(j;rther,  a.s  the  British  House  of  Common? 
would  ilo  in  like  circumstances,  but  by  attaching  what  is  called 
a  "rider"  to  an  iipjiropriation  bill.  Many  years  ago  the  House 
formed,  and  soon  bejian  to  indulge  freely  in,  the  habit  of  insert- 
inji  in  bills  api>ropriatinK  money  to  the  purposes  of  the  public 
service,  provisions  relatin};  to  quite  riifTerent  matters,  which  there 
wuM  not  time  to  ])usii  through  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  18C7 
( 'onfires.-;  used  this  device  against  President  Johnson,  with  whom 
it  WHS  then  at  open  ivar,  by  attaching  to  an  army  appropriation 
bill  a  elaiisir  which  virtually  dcprive<l  the  President  of  the  com- 
maTifl  of  the  army,  entrusting  its  management  to  the  general 
highest  in  coiniTiand  ((icneral  fJrant).  The  President  yielded, 
knowing  that  if  he  refused  the  bill  would  be  carried  over  his  veto 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  ;  and  a  u.sage  already  mischievous  was  con- 
firmed. In  lS7i),  the  majority  in  C'ongn's.si  attempted  t-o  over- 
come, by  the  same  wea|)on,  (he  n^sistance  of  President  Hayes 
to  certain  measurers  aiTecting  the  South  which  they  desire<l  to 
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pass.  They  tacked  these  measures  to  three  appropriation  bills, 
army,  legislative,  and  judiciary.  The  minority  in  both  houses 
fought  hard  against  the  riders,  but  were  beaten.  The  Presi- 
dent vetoed  all  three  bills,  and  Congress  was  obliged  to  pass 
them  without  the  riders.  Next  session  the  struggle  recommenced 
in  the  same  form,  and  the  President,  by  rejecting  the  money 
bills,  again  compelled  Congress  to  drop  the  tacked  provisions. 
This  victory,  which  was  of  course  due  to  the  fact  that  the  domi- 
nant party  in  Congress  could  not  command  a  two-thirds  majority, 
was  deemed  to  have  settled  the  question  as  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislature,  and  may  have  permanently  discouraged  the 
latter  from  recurring  to  the  same  tactics. 

President  Hayes  in  his  veto  messages  argued  against  the 
practice  of  tacking  other  matters  to  money  bills  ;  and  a  rule  of 
the  House  (not  always  strictly  observed)  now  declares  that  an 
appropriation  bill  shall  not  carry  any  new  legislation.  It  has 
certainly  caused  great  abuses,  and  is  forbidden  by  the  constitu- 
tions of  many  States.  A  President  once  urged  upon  Congress 
the  desirability  of  so  amending  the  Federal  Constitution  as  to 
enable  him,  as  a  State  governor  is  by  some  recent  State  consti- 
tutions allowed  to  do,  to  veto  single  items  in  an  appropriation 
bill  without  rejecting  the  whole  bill.  Such  an  amendment 
is  desired  by  enlightened  men,  because  it  would  enable  the 
executive  to  do  its  duty  by  the  country  in  defeating  the  petty 
jobs  now  smuggled  into  these  bills,  without  losing  the  supplies 
necessary  for  the  public  service  which  the  bills  provide.  Small 
as  the  change  seems,  its  adoption  would  cure  one  of  the  defects 
due  to  the  absence  of  ministers  from  Congress,  and  save  the 
nation  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  by  diminishing  wasteful  ex- 
penditure on  local  purposes.  But  the  process  of  amending  the 
Constitution  is  so  troublesome  that  even  a  change  which  involves 
no  party  issues  may  remain  unadopted  long  after  the  best  opin- 
ion has  become  unanimous  in  its  favour. 
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THE    LEGIsr^TURE   AND  TIIE   EXECUTIVE 

The  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  American  Natioiml 
Government  ia  its  separation  of  the  legislative,  executive.  an(! 
judiuia!  departments.  This  separation  is  the  merit  wliirh  Hi'- 
Philadelphia  Convention  chiefly  sought  to  attain,  and  which 
the  Americans  have  been  wont  to  regard  aa  most  completely 
secure<l  by  their  Constitution.  In  Eurofie,  as  well  as  in  .America, 
men  an?  .■n'custorned  to  talk  of  leRislation  and  administration 
aw  distinct,  liut  a  consideration  of  their  nature  will  show  tliat  I 
it  irs  not  easy  tu  separate  these  two  departments  in  theory  by 
analysis,  and  still  less  easy  to  keep  them  apart  in  practice. 
We  may  Ix^gin  by  examining  their  rslations  in  the  int«m;iJ 
alTairs  of  a  nation,  reserving  foreign  jwlicy  for  a  later  part  of  the 
diseus.sion. 

People  commonly  think  of  the  Ix^gislature  aa  the  body  which 
lays  <Iown  general  rules  of  law,  which  prescribes,  for  instance, 
that  lit  a  man's  death  his  cliildren  shall  sucec(>d  cquahy  to  his 
prop<,'rty,  or  that  a  convicted  thief  shall  lie  punished  with  im- 
prisonment, or  that  a  manufacturer  may  re^ster  liis  trade  mark. 
They  think  of  the  Exec^utive  as  consisting  of  the  persons  who  do 
certain  acts  under  thos;-  mil's,  who  lock  up  convicts,  register 
trmie  marks,  curry  lettei-s.  rai^e  and  pay  a  police  and  an  anny. 
In  finance  th<'  I^'gi.slature  imposes  a  ta.x,  the  Executive  gathers 
it,  and  places  il  in  the  tn'iisiiry  or  in  a  bank,  subject  to  legislfltive 
orders  ;  the  Ij('gi.-<l:iture  \otes  money  liy  a  statute,  appropriating 
it  to  a  spi-cific  pur[H)s,> ;  the  ICxeeutive  draws  it  from  the  treasur>' 
or  bank,  and  applii's  it  tu  that  purpose,  perhaps  in  pajing  the 
army,  periiapsi  in  liuilding  a  liridge. 

Tlic  ex<'cutivc  i.s,  in  civilincd  countries,  itself  the  creature  nf 
the  law.  deriving  therefrom  its  existence  as  well  as  its  author- 
ity. Sometimes,  as  in  France,  it  is  so  palpably  and  formally. 
The  Prcsi(h'nt  of  the  Republic  has  !)een  called  into  existence 
by  the  Constitution.  Sonu^times,  as  in  England,  it  is  so  sub- 
2VG 
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stantially,  though  not  formally.  The  English  Crown  dates 
from  a  remote  antiquity,  when  custom  and  belief  had  scarcely 
crystallized  into  law;  and  though  Parlianofent  has  repeatedly 
determined  its  devolution  upon  particular  persons  or  families 
—  it  is  now  held  under  the  Act  of  Settlement  —  no  statute  has 
ever  affected  to  confer  upon  it  its  rights  to  the  obedience  of 
the  people.  But  practically  it  holds  its  powers  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  Parliament,  which  has  in  some  cases  expressly  limited 
them,  and  in  others  given  them  a  tacit  recognition.  We  may 
accordingly  say  of  England  and  of  all  constitutional  mon- 
archies as  well  as  of  republics  that  the  executive  in  all  its  acts 
must  obey  the  law,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  law  prescribes  a  par- 
ticular course  of  action,  the  executive  must  take  that  course ;  if 
the  law  forbids  a  particular  course,  the  executive  must  avoid  it. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the 
executive  magistrate  depends  upon  the  particularity  with 
which  the  law  is  drawn,  that  is,  upon  the  amount  of  discretion 
which  the  law  leaves  to  him.  If  the  law  is  general  in  its  terms, 
the  executive  has  a  wide  discretion.  If,  for  instance,  the 
law  prescribes  simply  that  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem 
be  levied  on  all  manufactured  goods  imported,  it  rests  with 
the  executive  to  determine  by  whom  and  where  that  duty 
shall  be  collected,  and  on  what  principles  it  shall  be  calcu- 
lated. If  the  law  merely  creates  a  post-office,  the  executive 
may  fix  the  rate  of  payment  for  letters  and  parcels,  and  the 
conditions  on  which  tfiey  will  be  received  and  de^livered.  In 
these  cases  the  executive  has  a  large  field  within  which  to 
exert  its  free  will  and  choice  of  means.  Power  means  nothing 
more  than  the  extent  to  which  a  man  can  make  his  individual 
will  prevail  against  the  \vills  of  other  men,  so  as  to  control 
them.  Hence,  when  the  law  gives  to  a  magistrate  a  wide  dis- 
cretion, he  is  powerful,  because  the  law  clothes  his  will  with 
all  the  power  of  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  law  goes 
into  minute  details,  directing  this  to  be  done  and  that  not  to 
be  done,  it  narrows  the?  discretion  of  the  executive  magistrate. 
His  personal  will  and  choice  are  gone.  He  can  no  longer  be 
thought  of  as  a  co-ordinate  power  in  the  state.  He  becomes 
a  mere  servant,  a  hand  to  carry  out  the  bidding  of  the  legis- 
lative brain,  or,  we  may  even  say,  a  tool  in  the  legislative 
hand. 

As  the  legislature  has  been  the  body  through  which  the  peo- 
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pic  have  chiofly  assertwl  their  authority,  we  fiud  that  law- 
making aswiribhc",  whetiitT  primary  or  represi^ntativi',  h«v« 
always  sought  to  'extend  their  province  and  to  subject  the 
expcutive  to  themselves.  They  have  done  this  in  sevemJ 
ways.  In  the  dcinncracics  of  ancient  Greece  the  ai«seinbly  of 
citizens  not  only  passed  statutes  of  general  ajiplication,  but 
made  peace  or  tieelared  war ;  ordered  an  expi-dition  to  start 
for  SpiiacU^na,  and  put  C'loun  at  the  head  of  it ;  commanded 
the  execution  of  prisoners  of  war,  or  reprieved  them  ;  conducted, 
in  fact,  most  of  the  pulilic  busintiss  of  tiie  city  by  a  sariea  of 
decrees,  all  of  which  wore  laws,  i.e.  declarations  of  its  sov- 
ereign will.  It  was  virtually  the  government.  The  chirf 
executive  officers  of  Athirns,  calh-d  the  generals,  had  little 
authority  except  over  the  military  operations  in  tiie  field. 
Even  the  Roman  Constitution,  a  far  more  highly  deveJop^'d 
anil  scii'ntific,  though  also  a  cumpliciitiil  ;ui<l  cumbrous  system, 
wliilc  il  wiMi'ly  left  great  discri'timi  lu  t!iL'  chief  magistrates 
{requiring  tliem,  however,  to  consult  the  Senate),  yet  pei^ 
mittfd  the  passing  /ito  re  nala  of  important  laws,  which  were 
really  executive  a<-ts,  such  as  the  law  by  which  Pompey  re- 
ceived an  extraorilinarj'  command  against  Mithridates.  The 
Romans  did  not  draw,  any  more  than  the  Greek  republics,  a 
distinction  l>etwecn  general  and  special  legislation.' 

This  mi'thod,  in  which  the  p(rople  directly  govern  as  a  legis- 
lature, reducing  the  executive  magistrates  to  mere  instru- 
ments, is  inapplicable  in  a  large  country,  because  the  ma.ss 
of  citizens  cannot  there  meet  as  an  assembly.  It  is  highly 
inconvenient  where  the  legislature,  though  a  representative 
body,  is  very  numerous.  England,  accordingly,  and  the 
nations  which  have  imitated  England,^  have  taken  a  different 

■  C/.  Chapter  XXXI.  and  iiotoB  thereto.  The  distinction  is  npt  to  be  tor- 
gotti'ii  uuJt'r  a  tlraputic  iiiniuircli.  who  is  ut  once  the  executive  and  thit  IceLila. 
tive  nuthdrity.  N'evvrtEu'lose,  even  under  an  aiitoerat  thpro  arc  some  8ener:il 
rules  whirh  hia  indiviilual  i-olition  dorm  not  phunge,  bccauBc  the  univeraai 
opinion  of  the  |Hi)|iln  uppnirc-a  them.  Thi!  boiik  of  Daniel  njpresenta  Darius 
as  unable  to  revoke  a  KfiK'nil  law  \v  Ims  once  sanetinni-d,  or  to  except  a  par- 
ticular persim  (roni  its  iiiiiTjitiiin ;  and  the  Turkish  sultan  cannot  transgress, 
at  least  in  imiiits  of  itiiiKirtanee,  thu  ^heriat  or  Saerud  Law, 

'  Dut  during  and  inunediately  nftiT  the  great  Civil  War  the  Long  Parliii- 
nicnt  arterl  as  l)oth  a  lepslalive  anil  an  eic-eiitivc  authority,  an  did  the  Con- 
vention thmiijch  part  of  tin-  I'^rem-li  Revolution.  And  ParlinmcDt  o(  coumc 
still  iTtains  its  |)ower  of  giviiij!  what  are  |)r:ie(ir;i!ly  executive  orders,  t-g.  it 
ran  pass  a  HtaliiU;  directing  a  particular  ialnnd  to  be  sciied  or  another  to  be 
evacuated,  lu  llL-ligoland  lately  \taa. 
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method.  The  people  (that  is,  the  qualified  voters)  have  allowed 
an  executive  to  subsist  with  apparently  wide  powers,  but  they 
virtually  choose  this  executive,  and  ke3p  it  in  so  clos3  and  con- 
stant a  dependence  upon  their  pleasure,  that  it  dare  not  act 
against  what  it  believes  their  will  to  be.  The  struggle  for 
popular  liberties  in  England  took  at  first  the  form  of  a  struggle 
for  the  supremacy  of  law ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  a  struggle  to 
restrain  the  prerogative  of  the  king  by  compelling  his  ministers 
to  respect  the  ancient  customs  of  the  land  and  the  statutes 
passed  in  Parliament.  As  the  customs  were  always  maintained, 
and  the  range  of  the  statutes  constantly  widened,  the  executive 
was  by  degrees  henmied  in  within  narrow  limits,  its  discretion- 
ary power  restricted,  and  that  characteristic  principle  of  the 
Constitution,  which  has  been  well  called  "The  Reign  of  Law," 
was  established.  It  was  settled  that  the  law,  i.e.  the  ancient 
customs  and  the  statutes,  should  always  prevail  against  the 
discretion  of  the  Crown  and  its  ministers,  and  that  acts  done 
by  the  servants  of  the  Crown  should  be  justiciable,  exactly  like 
the  acts  of  private  i>ersons.  This  onc3  achieved,  the  executive 
fairly  bitted  and  bridled,  and  the  ministry  made  to  hold  office 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Parnam?nt  had  no 
longer  its  former  motive  for  seeking  to  restrict  the  discretion 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  by  minutely  particular  legisla- 
tion, for  ministers  had  become  so  accustomed  to  subjection  that 
their  discretion  might  be  trusted.  Parliament  has,  in  fact,  of 
late  years  begun  to  sail  on  the  other  tack,  and  allows  ministers 
to  do  many  things  by  regulations,  schemers,  orders  in  council, 
and  so  forth,  which  would  previously  have  been  done  by  statute, 
generally,  however,  reserving  to  itself  a  right  of  disapproval. 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  comes,  if  this  be  so,  that  people 
nevertheless  talk  of  the  executive  in  England  as  being  a  sepa- 
rate and  considerable  authority.  The  answer  is  twofold.  The 
English  Crown  has  never  been,  so  to  speak,  thrown  into  the 
melting-pot  and  recast,  but  has  continued,  in  external  form  and 
seeming,  an  independent  and  highly  dignified  part  of  the  con- 
stitutional system.^    Parliament  has  neve»  asserted  a  direct 

^  An  interesting  illustration  of  the  relations  of  the  English  executive  to  the 
legislature  in  the  fourte(»nth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  when  Parliament  was 
little  more  than  a  pure  legislature,  is  afforded  by  the  pres(?nt  constitution  of 
the  tiny  kingdom  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  hist  survivor  of  those  numerous  king- 
doms among  which  the  British  Isles  were  once  dividej:!.  Its  government  is 
carried  on  by  a  Governor  (appointed  by  the  English  Crown),  a  council  of  eight 
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control  over  certain  parts  of  the  royal  prerogative,  such  as  the 
bestowal  of  honours,  the  creation  of  peerages,  the  making  of 
appoint mcjit^  to  ofBce.  No  one  at  this  moment  can  say  exactly 
what  the  royal  pnirogative  does  or  does  not  include.  And 
81'condly,  the  actual  executive,  i.e.  the  ministry  of  the  day, 
retaina  some  advantages  which  are  practically,  though  not 
legally,  immense.  It  has  an  initiative  in  all  legislation,  a  ailc 
initiative  in  financial  It^slation.  It  is  a  small  and  wdl  organ- 
ized body  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  much  lai^er  and  lees  or- 
ganized l>ody  (i.e.  the  two  Houses),  on  which  therefore  it  can 
powerfully  act.  All  patronage,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  ciril. 
lies  in  its  gift,  and  tliough  it  must  not  use  this  fimt-tion  so  as 
to  disgust  the  Commons,  it  has  great  latitude  in  the  disposal 
of  favours.  While  Parliament  is  sitting  it  disposes  of  a  large 
part,  sometimes  of  the  whole,  of  the  time  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  can  llicrefore  advance  the  measures  it  prefers,  while 
rcturdiiiK  or  I'Viwling  motions  it  dislikes.  During  nearly  half 
the  year  Parliament  is  not  sitting,  and  the  necessities  of  a  great 
State  placed  in  a  restless  world  oblige  a  ministry  to  take  mo- 
mentous resolutions  upon  its  o«ti  responsibility.  Finally, 
it  includes  a  few  men  who  have  obtained  a  hold  on  the  imagi- 
nation anil  confidence  of  the  peojile,  which  emlwldena  them  to 
resist  or  ev:^n  to  lecture  Parliament,  and  oft.''n  to  prevail,  not 
only  against  its  first  im])u!seK,  but  possilily  against  its  dehber- 
ate  wishes.  And  an  English  ministry  is  .strong  not  only  because 
it  so  frankly  acknowledges  its  dependence  on  the  Commons  ,is 
not  to  rouse  the  antajtonism  of  that  iiody,  to  which,  be  it  remem- 
bered, most  ministers  beloiiR,  but  also  because  it  has  another 
power  outside  to  whieli  it  can,  in  extreme  cases,  appeal.  It 
may  di.'wolve  Parli;unent,  an<l  ask  the  people  to  judge  between 
its  views  ami  those  of  the  niajoritj'  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

(rompowd       rll       f  [m   so               '      t  ■<!  I       ll      Crow         d    pa  ti        t     x-oRi  ' 

m       xra  h   d    g  pi  a                  h                 upi>o     cd  b      h    Cronii       ul 

no          cd      priBT  «?(                   w  n                 T      usscm  il     is  purp 

legixl  hiH'k    h                         h    n-ixc    hi  u  b    mthho  dmg 

Iveiahw  h      X             TC  a     M              «dFhp 

posi        fi       cc  h    n>s>             Iv       K-B       dhco                   efh 

bu             sppam  Th             rn      p  cv          hn    h    Eniduh  k    k  d  d 

Grea         jn         Th  m             Ht  p              p         n   h     disnppro  ea 
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Sometimes  such  an  appeal  succeeds.    The  power  of  making  it 
is  at  all  times  a  resource. 

This  delicate  equipoise  of  the  ministry,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  nation  acting  at  a  general  election,  is  the  secret 
of  the  smooth  working  of  the  British  Constitution.  It  reap- 
pears in  two  remarkable  Constitutions,  which  deserve  fuller 
study  than  they  have  yet  received  from  American  or  English 
publicists,  those  of  Prussia  and  the  new  German  Einpirc. 
There,  however,  the  ministry  is  relativc^ly  stronger  than  in 
England,  because  the  Crown  retains  not  only  a  wider  range  of 
legal  authority,  but  a  greater  moral  influence  over  the  people, 
who  have  had  a  shorter  practice  than  the  English  in  working 
free  institutions,  and  who  never  forget  that  they  are  soldiers, 
and  the  King-Emperor  head  of  the  army.  A  Prussian  minister  is 
so  likely  to  have  the  nation  on  his  side  when  he  makes  an  ap- 
peal to  it  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and  feels  so  confident  that 
even  if  he  defies  the  Chambers  without  dissolving,  the  nation 
will  not  be  greatly  stirred,  that  he  has  sometimes  refused  to 
obey  the  legislature.  This  is  one  of  those  exceptions  which 
illustrate  the  rule.  The  legislature  is  prevented  from  gaining 
ground  on  the  executive,  not  so  much  by  the  Constitution  as 
by  the  occasional  refusal  of  the  executive  to  obey  the  Consti- 
tution, a  refusal  made  in  reliance  on  the  ascendency  of  the 
Crown. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  domestic  policy.  The  case 
of  foreign  affairs  differs  chiefly  in  this,  that  they  cannot  be 
provided  for  beforehand  by  laws  general  in  application,  but 
minutely  particular  in  wording.  A  governing  assembly  may 
take  foreign  affairs  into  its  own  hand.  In  the  republics  of 
antiquity  the  Assembly  did  so,  and  was  its  own  foreign  office 
The  Athenian  Assembly  received  ambassadors,  declared  war, 
concluded  treaties.  It  got  on  well  enough  while  it  had  to  deal 
with  other  republics  like  itself,  but  suffered  when  the  contest 
came  to  be  with  an  astute  diplomatist  like  Philip  of  Macedon. 
The  Roman  Senate  conducted  the  foreign  policy  of  Rome, 
often  with  the  skill  to  be  expected  from  men  of  immense  ex- 
perience and  ability,  yet  sometimes  with  a  vacillation  which 
a  monarch  would  have  been  less  likely  to  show.  But  the 
foreign  relations  of  modern  states  are  so  numerous  and  com- 
plex, and  so  much  entangled  with  commercial  questions,  that 
it  has  become  necessary  to  create  a  staff  of  trained  officials  to 
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doal  with  them.     No  large  popular  assembly  could  have  either  J 
the  time  or  the  kiiowk'dBe  requisite  for  nianaKUig  the  ordinal^  fl 
business,   much   less  could  it  conduct   a  delicate  negotiation   ■ 
whose   succass   would   depend   on    promptitude   and    eecrecy. 
Hence  even  democratic  eouutriea  hke  France  and  England  are 
forced  to  leave  foreign  affairs  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
home  affairs  to  the  discretion  of  the  ministTy  of  the  day.     France 
reserves  to  the  Chambers  the  power  of  declaring  war  or  ctni- 
cludinR  a  tntaty.     England  has  so  far  adljered  to  the  old  tra- 
ditions as  to  leave  both  to  the  Crown,  though  th^  first,  and 
in  most  cases  the  second,  must  be  exerted  with  the  virtual 
approval  of  Parliament.     The  executive  is  as  distinctly  respon- 
sible to  the  legislature,  as  clearly  bound  to  ob?y  the  directions   j 
of  the  legislature,  as  in  matters  of  domestic  concern.     But  Uw  j 
impossibility    which   the   legislature   in   countriM   like   France  ' 
and  England   finds  in  either  assuming  cxceutive  functions  in 
international  intercourse,  or  laying  down  any  rules  by  law  for 
the  guidance  of  the  exeaptive,  necessarily  gives  the  executive 
a  wide  di*Tetion  and  a  correspondingly  larg,-  mea-sure  of  in- 
fluence and    authority.     The  only  way  of   restricting   this   au- 
thority would  be  to  create  a  small  foreign  affairs  committee  of 
the  legislature  and  to  empower  it  to  sit  when  the  lattt-r  was 
not  sitting.     And  this  I'Ktrcme  course  neither  France  nor  Eng- 
land has  yi't  taken,  luruu^^c  the  dependence  of  the  miniatrj'  on 
the  majority  of  the  lejiiwlature  has  hitherto  seemed  to  secure 
the  conformity  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  idea^  and  sentiments 
of  that  majority. 

Before  apjjlying  thi's.'  observations  to  the  United  States,  let 
us  sumniari/,'  thi'  cuiiclusions  we  have  reached. 

We  have  found  that  wlicrever  the  nill  of  the  people  prevails, 
the  legislature,  sineu  it  either  is  or  represents  the  people,  can 
make  itsi4f  onini|)oteut,  unh'ss  elu'cked  by  the  action  of  the 
people  themselves.  It  can  do  this  in  two  ways.  It  may,  like 
the  republics  of  antiiiuity.  issue  decrees  for  particular  cases  as 
they  arise,  giving  conslaul,  cmiunands  to  all  its  agents,  who 
thus  become  uhTe  si  rvaiits  with  no  discretion  left  them.  Or 
it  may  frame  its  laws  with  stieh  particularity  as  to  provide 
by  anticipation  for  liic  greatest  possible  number  of  imaginable 
cases,  in  this  way  also  su  Iniiding  down  its  officials  as  to  leave 
them  no  volition,  no  real  authority. 

We  have  also  obser\-ed  that  cv<'ry  legislature  tends  so  to 
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enlarge  its  powers  as  to  encroach  on  the  executive ;  and  that 
it  has  great  advantages  for  so  doing,  because  a  succeeding  leg-* 
islature  rarely  consents  to  strike  off  any  fetter  its  predecessor 
has  imposed. 

Thus  the  legitimate  issue  of  the  process  would  be  the  extinc- 
tion or  absorption  of  the  executive  as  a  power  in  the  state. 
It  would  become  a  mere  set  of  employees,  obejdng  the  legisla- 
ture as  the  clerks  in  a  bank  obey  the  directors.  If  this  does 
not  happen,  the  cause  is  generally  to  be  sought  in  some  one  or 
more  of  the  following  circiunstances :  — 

The  legislature  may  allow  the  executive  the  power  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  nation  against  itself  (England).^ 

The  people  may  from  ancient  reverence  or  the  habit  of  mili- 
tary submission  be  so  much  disposed  to  support  the  executive 
as  to  embolden  the  latter  to  defy  the  legislature  (Prussia). 

The  importance  of  foreign  policy  and  the  difficulty  of  taking 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  executive  may  be  so  great  that  the 
executive  will  draw  therefrom  an  influence  re-acting  in  favour 
of  its  general  weight  and  dignity  (Prussia,  England,  and,  to 
some  extent,  France). 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  founders  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion settled  the  relations  of  the  departments.  They  were 
terribly  afraid  of  a  strong  executive,  and  desired  to  reserve 
the  final  and  decisive  voice  to  the  legislature,  as  representing 
the  people.  They  could  not  adopt  the  Greek  method  of  an 
assembly  both  executive  and  legislative,  for  Congress  was  to 
be  a  body  with  limited  powers ;  continuous  sittings  would  be 
inconvenient,  and  the  division  into  two  equally  powerful  houses 
would  evidently  unfit  it  to  govern  with  vigour  and  promptitude. 
Neither  did  they  adopt  the  English  method  of  a  legislature 
governing  through  an  executive  dependent  upon  it.  It  was 
urged  in  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787  that  the  execu- 
tive ought  to  be  appointed  by  and  made  accountable  to  the 
legislature,  as  being  the  supreme  power  in  the  national  gov- 
ernment. This  was  over-ruled,  because  the  majority  of  the 
Convention  were  fearful  of  "democratic  haste  and  instability," 
fearful  that  the  legislature  would,  in  any  event,  become  too 
powerful,  and  therefore  anxious  to  build  up  some  counter 
authority  to  check  and  balance  it.     By  making  the  President 

»  In  France  the  President  can  dissolve  the  Chambers,   but  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate. 
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indepeitdent,  and  keepiiig  him  and  his  mintstcra  apart  from  the 
li'^slature,  the  Convention  Uiought  they  were  strengthening 
him,  as  wdl  as  protecting  it  from  attempts  on  his  part  to  cor- 
nipt  it.'  Tiicy  were  also  weakpning  him.  He  lost  the  initia- 
tive in  legislation  which  the  English  executive  enjoys.  He 
had  not  the  English  King's  power  of  dissolving  the  legisla- 
ture and  throwing  himself  upon  the  country.  Thus  th«  execu- 
tive magistrate  scsmxl  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  legislature. 
It  could  weave  so  close  a  network  of  statutes  round  him.  like 
the  net  of  iron  links  which  Hcphsestua  throws  over  the  lovers 
in  the  Odyssey,  that  his  diacrction,  his  individual  volition, 
seemed  to  disappear,  and  he  ceased  to  be  a  branch  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment, being  nothing  more  than  a  servant  working  under 
the  eye  and  at  the  nod  of  his  master.  This  would  have  been 
an  absorption  of  the  executive  into  the  legislature  mon?  com- 
plete than  that  which  England  now  pn.'P  'nts.  for  the  Eueii,-li 
prime  minister  is  at  any  rate  a  leader,  perhaps  as  necessary  to 
liis  parlijunentary  majority  as  it  is  to  him,  whereas  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  beeome  a  sort  of  superior  police  commissioner, 
irremovable  during  four  years,  but  debarred  from  acting  cither 
on  Congress  or  on  the  peo])le. 

Although  the  (■(tnvention  may  not  have  realized  how  helpless 
such  a  so-calU'd  Executive  must  be,  they  felt  the  danger  of 
encroachments  by  an  ambitious  legislature,  and  resolved  to 
strengthen  him  against  it.  This  was  done  by  giving  the  Presi- 
dent a  veto  which  it  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress  to 
over-ride.  In  doing  this  they  partly  reversed  their  previous 
action.  They  hml  separated  the  President  and  his  ministers 
from  Congress.  They  now  b.'stowed  on  him  legislative  func- 
tions, though  ill  a  difTcrent  form.  He  became  a  distinct  branch 
of  the  legislature,  but  for  ncgativi!  purposes  only.  He  could 
not  propose,  but  he  could  refua;.  Thus  the  executive  was 
strengthened,  not  as  an  executive,  but  by  l)eing  connected  with 
the  legislature ;  and  th(;  legislature,  already  weakened  by  its 
division  into  two  co-equal  houses,  was  further  weakened  by 
finding  itstilf  liable  to  be  arrested  in  any  new  departure  on 
which  two-thinls  of  both  houses  were  not  agreed. 

'Their  s.-nw  iif  the  rlautfr  Hi  a  loKisliitiire  from  corruption  by  the  exerM- 
tivp  WHS  pnilwilily  i|uic'kcTii>cl  l).v  iv(i;it  tliry  knew  of  the  conditioD  of  the  Irish 
P»rli;in»-n(,  full,  cn'ii  afler  17sL'.  uf  [iliircniin  jiiid  urusionprB.  Much  of  the 
beet  hlncMi  cif  [.'Intir  hii.i  i'niii;r:ilril  to  .^mm™  in  Ihr  prcocding  half  century, 
and  Iriiili  iHiliticB  ui\ial  li:iV(.-  iwi'itcd  a  good  ilc-iil  uf  interest  there. 
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When  the  two  houses  are  of  one  mind,  and  the  party  hostile 
to  the  President  has  a  two-thirds  majority  in  both,  the  Execu- 
tive is  almost  powerless.  It  may  be  right  that  he  should  be 
powerless,  because  such  majorities  in  both  houses  presumably 
indicate  a  vast  preponderance  of  popular  opinion  against  him. 
The  fact  to  be  emphasized  is,  that  in  this  case  all  "balance  of 
powers"  is  gone.  The  legislature  has  swallowed  up  the  execu- 
tive, in  virtue  of  the  principle  from  which  this  discussion  started, 
viz.  that  the  executive  is  in  free  States  only  an  agent  who  may 
be  so  limited  by  express  and  minute  commands  as  to  have  no 
volition  left  him. 

The  strength  of  Congress  consists  in  the  right  to  pass  stat- 
utes ;  the  strength  of  the  President  in  his  right  to  veto  them. 
But  foreign  affairs,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  be  brought  within 
the  scope  of  statutes.  How  then  was  the  American  legislature 
to  deal  with  them?  There  were  two  courses  open.  One  was 
to  leave  foreign  affairs  to  the  executive,  as  in  England,  giving 
Congress  the  same  indirect  control  as  the  English  Parliament 
enjoys  over  the  Crown  and  ministry.  This  course  could  not 
be  taken,  because  the  President  is  independent  of  Congress 
and  irremovable  during  his  term.  The  other  course  would 
have  been  for  Congress,  like  a  Greek  assembly,  to  be  its  own 
foreign  oflSce,  or  to  create  a  foreign  affairs  committee  of  its 
members  to  handle  these  matters.  As  the  objections  to  this 
course,  which  would  have  excluded  the  chief  magistrate  from 
functions  naturally  incidental  to  his  position  as  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation,  were  overwhelmingly  strong,  a  com- 
promise was  made.  The  initiative  in  foreign  policy  and  the 
conduct  of  negotiations  were  left  to  him,  but  the  right  of 
declaring  war  was  reserved  to  Congress,  and  that  of  making 
treaties  to  one,  the  smaller  and  more  experienced,  branch  of 
the  legislature.  A  measure  of  authority  was  thus  suffered  to 
fall  back  to  the  Executive  which  would  have  served  to  raise 
materially  his  position  had  foreign  questions  played  as  large  a 
part  in  American  politics  as  they  have  in  French  or  English. 
They  have,  however,  been  comparatively  unimportant,  espe- 
cially from  1815  till  1898,  a  time  of  external  peace,  except  for  the 
Aloxican  War. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  was  yet  another  source  whence 
the  executive  might  draw  strength  to  support  itself  against  the 
legislature,  viz.  those  functions  which  the  Constitution,  deem- 
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ing  them  necessarUy  incident  to  an  executive,  has  reservwl  to 
the  President  ami  excluded  from  the  competence  of  Congirss. 
But  examination  shows  that  there  ia  scarcely  one  of  thesf?  whicii 
the  long  ami  of  legislation  cannot  reach.  The  Pre^dent  is  txun- 
m antler-in-chief  of  the  army,  but  the  numbers  and  organization 
of  the  army  are  fixed  by  statute.  The  President  makes  appoint- 
menta,  but  the  Senate  has  the  right  of  rejecting  them,  and 
C'ongress  may  pass  Acts  specifying  the  qualifieations  of  ap- 
pointees, ami  reducing  the  salajy  of  any  oiBcial  except  the 
President  liinisclf  and  the  judges.  The  real  strength  of  the 
executive  therefore,  the  rampart  from  iiehind  which  it  can 
resist  the  aggressions  of  the  legislature,  is  in  ordinary  times 
the  veto  power."  In  other  words,  it  survives  as  an  executive 
in  virtue  not  of  any  properly  executive  function,  but  of  the 
share  in  legislative  functions  which  it  has  received ;  it  holds 
its  grnuml  by  force,  not  of  its  separation  from  the  legislature, 
but  of  its  ]>articipation  in  a  right  properly  belonging  to  the 
iegialature.^ 

An  authority  which  depends  on  a  veto  capable  of  being  over- 
ruled by  a  two-thinls  majority  may  seem  frail.  But  the  expe- 
rience of  a  century  has  shown  that,  owing  to  the  almost  equal 
strength  of  the  two  great  parties,  the  Houses  often  differ,  and 
there  is  rarely  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  same  colour  in  both. 
Hence  the  Executive  has  enjoyed  some  independence.  He  is 
strong  for  ilcfencc,  if  not  for  attack.  Congress  can,  except 
within  that  narrow  spliere  which  the  Constitution  has  abso- 
lutely reserved  to  him,  baffle  the  Pr(;si(ient,  can  interrogate, 
check,  and  worry  his  ministers.     But  it  can  neither  drive  him 
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the  way  it  wishes  him  to  go,  nor  dismiss  them  for  disobedience 
or  incompetence. 

An  individual  man  has  some  great  advantages  in  combating 
an  assembly.  His  counsels  are  less  distracted.  His  secrets 
are  better  kept.  He  may  sow  discord  among  his  antagonists. 
He  can  strike  a  more  sudden  blow.  Julius  Csesar  was  more 
than  a  match  for  the  Senate,  Cromwell  for  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, even  Louis  Napoleon  for  the  French  Assembly  of  1851. 
Hence,  when  the  President  happens  to  be  a  strong  man,  reso- 
lute, prudent,  and  popular,  he  may  well  hope  to  prevail  against 
a  body  whom  he  may  divide  by  the  dexterous  use  of  patronage, 
may  weary  out  by  inflexible  patience,  may  overawe  by  winning 
the  admiration  of  the  masses,  always  disposed  to  rally  round 
a  striking  personality.  But  in  a  struggle  extending  over  a 
long  course  of  years  an  assembly  has  advantages  over  a  suc- 
cession of  officers,  especially  of  elected  officers.  The  Roman 
Senate  encroached  on  the  consuls,  though  it  was  neither  a  leg- 
islature nor  representative ;  the  Carthaginian  Councils  en- 
croached on  the  Suffetes  ;  the  Venetian  Councils  encroached  on 
the  Doge.  Men  come  and  go,  but  an  assembly  goes  on  for 
ever ;  it  is  immortal,  because  while  the  members  change,  the 
policy,  the  passion  for  extending  its  authority,  the  tenacity  in 
clinging  to  what  has  once  been  gained,  remain  persistent.  A 
weak  magistrate  comes  after  a  strong  magistrate,  and  yields 
what  his  predecessor  had  fought  for ;  but  an  assembly  holds  all 
it  has  ever  won.^  Its  pressure  is  steady  and  continuous  ;  it  is 
always,  by  a  sort  of  natural  process,  expanding  its  own  powers 
and  devising  new  methods  for  fettering  its  rival.  Thus  Con- 
gress, though  it  is  no  more  respected  or  loved  by  the  people 
now  than  it  was  in  its  earlier  days,  and  has  developed  no  higher 
capacity  for  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  state,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  occupying  nearly  all  the  ground  which  the  Consti- 
tution left  debatable  between  the  President  and  itself ;  ^    and 

^  Thia  is  still  more  conspicuously  the  case  when  the  members  of  the  execu- 
tive government  do  not  sit  in  the  assembly.  When  they  do,  and  lead  it,  their 
influence  tends  to  restrain  legislative  encroachments.  Even  the  presence  of 
persons  who  are  likely  to  l)e  soon  call(;d  on  to  form  the  executive  has  its  in- 
fluence, for  they  are  disposed  to  defend  the  constitutional  position  of  an  au- 
thority to  which  they  hope  in  their  turn  to  succeed.  This  has  been  frequently 
seen  in  England. 

2  The  modification  (in  1869)  and  repeal  (in  1886)  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act 
(sec  above,  p.  64)  are  scarcely  instances  to  the  contrary,  because  that  Act, 
even  if  constitutional,  had  proved  difi&cult  to  work. 
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would,  did  it  jmesc^ss  a  better  interiiaJ  organization,  be  more 
plainly  than  it  now  is  the  supreme  power  in  the  government. 

lu  their  effort  to  establish  a  balance  of  power,  the  framere 
of  the  Constitution  so  far  succeeded  that  neither  power  hsi 
subjected  the  other.  But  they  underrated  the  inconveniences 
which  arise  from  the  disjunction  of  the  two  chief  oi^aus  of 
government.  They  relieved  the  Administration  from  a  duly 
which  European  ministers  find  exliausting  and  hard  to  recoo- 
ciie  with  the  conduct  of  administration  —  the  duty  of  gi\'itig 
attendance  in  the  legislature  and  t^ing  the  lea<]  in  its  debatni. 
They  secureiJ  continuity  of  executive  p(jliey  for  four  years  al 
least,  instead  of  leaving  government  at  the  mercy  of  Buctuating 
majorities  in  an  excitable  assembly.  But  they  so  narrowed  the 
sphere  of  the  executive  aa  to  prevent  it  from  leading  the  coun- 
try, or  even  its  own  party  in  the  country,  except  indeed  in  a 
national  crisis,  or  when  the  President  happens  to  be  exceptionally 
popular.  They  sought  to  make  niemliers  of  Congri'ss  indept'n- 
dent,  but  in  doing  so  they  deprived  them  of  some  of  the  means 
which  Europ<'an  legislators  enjoy  of  learning  how  to  adminis- 
ter, of  learning  even  how  to  le^^islate  in  administrative  topics. 
They  eoniienmed  them  to  be  architects  without  science,  critics 
without  experience,  censors  without  responsibility. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THE   FEDERAL  COURTS 

When  in  1788  the  loosely  confederated  States  of  North 
America  united  themselves  into  a  nation,  national  tribunals 
were  felt  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  national  government. 
Under  the  Confederation  there  had  existed  no  means  of  enforc- 
ing the  treaties  made  or  orders  issued  by  the  Congress,  because 
the  courts  of  the  several  States  owed  no  duty  to  that  feeble 
lx)dy,  and  had  little  will  to  aid  it.  Now  that  a  Federal  legisla- 
ture had  been  established,  whose  laws  were  to  bind  directly 
the  individual  citizen,  a  Federal  judicature  was  evidently  needed 
to  interpret  and  apply  these  laws,  and  to  compel  obedience 
to  them.  The  alternative  would  have  been  to  entrust  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  to  State  courts.  But  State  courts  were 
not  fitted  to  deal  with  matters  of  a  quasi-international  character, 
such  as  admiralty  jurisdiction  and  rights  arising  under  treaties. 
They  supplied  no  means  for  deciding  questions  between  different 
States.  They  could  not  be  trusted  to  do  complete  justice  between 
their  own  citizens  and  those  of  another  State.  Being  under 
tlie  control  of  their  own  State  governments,  they  might  be  forced 
to  disregard  any  Federal  law  which  the  State  disapproved  ; 
or  even  if  they  admitted  its  authority,  might  fail  in  the  zeal  or 
the  power  to  give  due  effect  to  it.  And  being  authorities  co- 
ordinate with  and  independent  of  one  another,  with  no  common 
court  of  appeal  placed  over  them  to  correct  their  errors  or  har- 
monize their  views,  they  would  be  likely  to  interpret  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  statutes  in  different  senses,  and  make  the  law 
uncertain  by  the  variety  of  their  decisions.  These  reasons 
pointed  imperatively  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  tribunal  or 
set  of  tribunals,  altogether  detached  from  the  States,  as  part  of 
the  machinery  of  the  new  government.  Side  by  side  of  the  thir- 
teen different  sets  of  State  courts,  whose  jurisdiction  under 
State  laws  and  between  their  own  citizens  was  left  untouched, 
there  arose  a  new  and  complex  system  of  Federal  courts.     T 
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Constitution  drew  the  outlines  of  the  system.  Congress  per- 
fected it  l)y  statutes ;  and  as  the  details  rest  upon  lhef->' 
statutes,  Congress  retains  the  power  of  altering  them.  Few 
American  institutions  are  better  worth  studying  than  this 
intrieato  judicial  machinery :  few  deserve  more  admiration  for 
the  smoothness  of  their  working :  few  have  more  contribut«l 
to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  country. 

The  Federal  courts  fall  into  four  classes  :  — 

The  Supreme  court,  which  site  at  Washington. 

Tfje  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals. 

The  Circuit  courts. 

The  District  courts. 

The  Supreme  court  is  directly  created  by  Art.  ill.  j  1  of  the 
Constitution,  but  with  no  provision  as  to  the  number  of  iU 
judges.  Originally  there  were  nix ;  at  present  there  are  nine, 
a  chief  justice,  with  a  salary  of  Si:!,lHKI  and  fight  as.'^oiiale 
justices  (saliiry  812,500).  The  justices  are  nominated  by  the 
Presi<lent  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  They  hold  ofBce 
during  good  behaviour,  i.e.  are  removable  only  by  impeach- 
ment ;  and  have  thus  a  tenure  even  more  secure  than  that 
of  English  judges,'  for  tlie  latter  may  Ire  remove<i  by  the 
{'nnvTi  on  an  adiircss  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament.'  More- 
over, the  English  statutes  secure  the  permanence  only  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supn^me  court  of  judicature,  not  also  of  judges 
of  county  or  other  local  courts,  while  the  provisions  of  the 
American  Constitution  are  held  to  apply  to  tlie  inferior  as  well 
as  the  superior  Feihiral  judges,^  The  Fathers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion v/oro  extremely  anxious  to  secure  the  independence  of 
their  judiciary,  resardinp;  it  as  a  bulwark  both  for  the  people 
ami  for  the  States  against  aggressions  of  cither  Congress  or 
the   President.'    They  affirmed  the  life  tenure  by  an   uuani- 

'  12  aod  13  Willinm  III,  rnp.  2;  f/.  1  Goorei'  III,  pap.  23.  The  occasional 
rpBJstaticp  nf  th(^  purliuinvnt  uf  I'uriit,  wliuw  monilicni  held  ofRce  Tor  life,  to  the 
Fri-iich  Ctowii  mny  prolinlily  have  eoiiBrnipiJ  the  CoDvcntioD  of  1787  in  Il3 
ottachmcnt  to  thi»  Kiiglisli  prini-iple. 

*  The  Uuitod  Hiatos  jiiili^  in  tho  Tc^loriiTa  stand  on  a  different  footing. 
See  Chapti^r  .\LV11. 

'  Spc  Hamilton  in  FflcmlM.  No.  Ixxviii :  "  TIip  stnndard  of  gooil  beha\-iour 
for  the  eontiiiiintiei!  in  odicc  ol  thr  jiiilirinl  maEiatrary  is  rertiinly  one  of  the 
moat  viihialilp  of  the  mo'lem  inipnivpincntu  in  the  practice  of  government.  In 
a  monarchy  it  IS  an  Mi-dlrnl  liarriiT  to  the  despotism  of  (he  priiiec  ;  in  a  repub- 
lic ii  '\f  a  ti'i  li-s!<  excdimit  barrier  to  the  eiicroacbmeuts  and  opprcsaiona  of  the 
legislative  body." 
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mous  vote  in  the  Convention  of  1787,  because  they  deemed  the 
risk  of  the  continuance  in  office  of  an  incompetent  judge  a  less 
evil  than  the  subserviency  of  all  judges  to  the  legislature,  which 
might  flow  from  a  tenure  dependent  on  legislative  will.  The 
result  has  justified  their  expectations.  The  judges,  although 
neither  they  nor  any  one  can  wholly  escape  the  influence  of  party 
bias,  have  shown  themselves  independent  of  Congress  and  of 
party  authority,  yet  the  security  of  their  position  has  rarely 
tempted  them  to  breaches  of  judicial  duty.  Impeachment  has 
been  five  times  resorted  to,  once  only  against  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  court,  and  then  unsuccessfully.^  Attempts  have  been 
made,  beginning  from  Jefferson,  who  argued  that  judges  should 
hold  office  for  terms  of  four  or  six  years  only,  to  alter  the  tenure 
of  the  Federal  judges,  as  that  of  the  State  judges  has  been  altered 
in  most  States ;  but  Congress  has  always  rejected  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  Supreme  court  sits  at  Washington  from  October  till 
June  in  every  year.  The  presence  of  six  judges  is  required  to  pro- 
nounce a  decision,  a  rule  which,  by  preventing  the  division  of 
the  court  into  two  or  more  branches,  retards  the  despatch  of 
business,  though  it  has  the  advantage  of  securing  a  thorough 
consideration  of  every  case.  The  sittings  are  held  in  the  Capi- 
tol, in  the  chamber  formerly  occupied  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
justices  wear  black  gowns,  being  not  merely  the  only  public 
officers,  but  almost  the  only  non-ecclesiastical  persons  of  any 
kind  whatever  within  the  bounds  of  the  United  States  who  till 
recently  used  any  official  dress.^  Every  case  is  discussed  by 
the  whole  body  twice  over,  once  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  which  is  then  directed  to  be  set  forth  in  a  written 
judgment;  then  again  when  that  written  judgment,  which  one 
of  the  judges  has  prepared,  is  submitted  for  criticism  and 
adoption  as  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

The  Circuit  courts  have  been  created  by  Congress  under  a 
power  in  the  Constitution  to  establish  ^'inferior  courts."     There 

*  Thia  was  Samuel  Chase  of  Maryland  in  1804-5.  The  other  cases  were  of 
district  Federal  judges.  Two  w:ere  convicted  (one  of  violence,  apparently  duo 
to  drunkenness  or  insanity,  and  one  of  rebellion),  the  other  two  were  acquitted. 

*  Now  however  in  most  universities  the  president  and  professors,  and  some- 
times also  the  graduates,  have  begun  to  wear  academic  gowns  and  hoods  on 
jrreat  occasions,  such  as  the  annual  Commencement.  Gowns  are  worn  by  the 
judges  in  Federal  Circiiit  Courts  and  by  the  judges  of  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals. 
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are  at  present  nine  judicial  circuits,  in  which  courts  are  lield 
annually.  Each  of  these  has  two  or  tliree  Circuit  judges  (salary 
S7000),  and  to  each  there  is  also  ollottod  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  court.  The  Circuit  court  may  he  held  either  by  a 
Circuit  judge  alone,  or  by  the  Supreme  court  CiiTuit  justice 
alone,  or  i>y  both  tc^cther,  or  by  either  sitting  along  with  the 
District  judge  {hereafter  mentioned)  of  the  district  wherein 
the  particular  circuit  court  ia  held,  or  by  the  District  judge 
alone.  A  statute  of  1891  estabUshed  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals, 
to  which  cases  may  be  brought  from  District  or  Circuit  courts, 
a  further  appeal  lying,  in  some  classes  of  cases,  to  the  Supreme 
court,  to  which  moreover,  in  certain  cases,  a  direct  appeal 
from  the  District  or  Circuit  courts  may  still  be  brought. 

The  District  courts  arc  the  fourth  and  lowest  class  of  Fedeirii 
tribunals.  They  were  in  1910  eighty-<ight  in  number,  and  their 
judges  receive  salaries  of  SlJOOO  per  annum.  Tin-  Constitution 
doi's  not  expressly  state  whether  they  and  the  Circuit  judges  are 
to  he  appointKl  by  the  President  and  Senate  like  the  members 
of  the  Supremo  court ;  but  it  has  always  been  assumed  that  such 
was  the  intent  ion,  and  tiic  appointments  are  so  made  accordingly. 

For  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  claims  of  private  persons 
against  the  Federal  government  there  has  been  established  in 
Washington  a  K|)ccial  tri!>uiial  called  the  Court  of  Claims,  with  a 
cliief-justicc(saliiry  .S0.')00}  and  four  other  justices  (salarj- $6000), 
from  which  an  app.^!il  lies  din>ct  to  the  Supreme  court. 

A  Court,  of  Customs  Appeals  was  created  under  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1909  to  decide  questions  relating  to  customs  duties.  It 
consists  of  a  pre.-iiding  judge  am!  four  associates  {salarj-  $10,000). 

The  juri.-idiction  of  the  Federal  courts  extends  to  the  following 
clas.ses  of  cases,  on  each  of  which  I  say  no  more  than  what  seems 
absolutely  necessary  to  explain  their  nature.'  AH  other  cases 
have  been  left  to  the  State  cour'  s,  from  which  there  does  not  lie 
(save  as  hereinafter  specified)  any  appeal  to  the  Federal  courts. 

I.  "Cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  constitution, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  under  their 
authority," 

'  "  All  tln>  cnumrrntfKl  ''aws  nf  Fpd<Ta]  cocniiiincc  are  those  whiph  toui-h 
thp  safrty.  |>pat'p,  and  aoviTciciily  uf  the  nation,  iir  which  presume  that  State 
attncliTiK'iita,  .'^tiiti'  prr'jii.lir'r'S,  State  jrulousit'S.  and  Statr  intn^sts  mifiht 
Boiiu'tLiiips  fjbstriiet  or  oiintnil  the  ri'pilar  adniiiiislrntioii  of  jualice,  'I'hc 
Bp]jr'll;i(<^  power  in  all  Ihi'si'  rusi'S  ia  foundiit  nti  the  eleanst  principlea  of  ijoliey 
and  wigdom,  and  ia  iiiTcssary  in  order  to  preaervu  iinifonuity  of  dcriaioii  upon 
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In  order  to  enforce  the  supremacy  of  the  national  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  over  all  State  laws,  it  was  necessary  to  place  the 
former  under  the  guardianship  of  the  national  judiciary.  This 
provision  accordingly  brings  before  a  Federal  court  every  cause 
in  which  either  party  to  a  suit  relies  upon  any  Federal  enact- 
ment (including  the  Constitution  and  a  treaty  as  well  as  a  Federal 
Statute).  It  entitles  a  plaintiff  who  bases  his  case  on  a  Federal 
statute  to  bring  his  action  in  a  Federal  court :  it  entitles  a  defendant 
who  rests  his  defence  on  a  Federal  enactment  to  have  the  action, 
if  originally  brought  in  a  State  court,  removed  to  a  Federal 
court.^  But,  of  course,  if  the  action  has  originally  been  brought 
in  a  State  court,  there  is  no  reason  for  removing  it  unless  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  enactment  can  be  supposed  to  be  ques- 
tioned. Accordingly,  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Judiciary  Act 
(1789)  provides  "for  the  removal  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  of  the  final  judgment  or  decree  in  any  suit,  ren- 
dered in  the  highest  court  of  law  or  equity  of  a  State  in  which 
a  decision  could  be  had,  in  which  is  drawn  in  question  the 
validity  of  a  treaty  or  statute  of,  or  authority  exercised  under, 
the  United  States,  and  the  decision  is  against  their  validity ; 
or  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  a  statute  of,  or  an 
authority  exercised  under,  any  State,  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  decision  is  in  favour  of  their  validity ; 
or  where  any  title,  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  is  claimed  under 
the  Constitution,  or  any  treaty  or  statute  or  a  commission 
held  or  authority  exercised  under  the  United  States,  and  tlio 
decision  is  against  the  title,  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  specially 
set  up  or  claimed  by  either  party  under  such  Constitution,  treaty, 
statute,  commission,  or  authority.  But  to  authorize  the  removal 
under  that  act,  it  must  appear  by  the  record,  either  expressly 
or  by  clear  and  necessary  intendment,  that  some  one  of  the 
enumerated  questions  did  arise  in  the  State  court,  and  was  there 
passed  upon.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  it  might  have  arisen 
or  been  applicable.  And  if  the  decision  of  the  State  court  is  in 
favour  of  the  right,  title,  privilege,  or  exemption  so  claimed,  the 
Judiciary  Act  does  not  authorize  such  removal,  neither  does  it 

aH  subjecte  within  the  purview  of  the  Constitution."  —  Kent's  Commentaries 
(Holmes'  edition),  vol.  i.  p.  320. 

>  The  removal  may  be  before  or  aft^r  judgment  given,  and  in 
event,  by  way  of  appeal  or  by  writ  of  error. 
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where  the  validity  of  the  State  law  Ls  drawn  in  question,  and  the 
decision  of  the  State  court  is  against  its  validity."  ^ 

The  rule  seems  intricate,  but  the  motive  for  it  and  the  work- 
ing of  it  are  plain.  Where  in  any  legal  proceeding  a  Federal 
enactment  has  to  be  construed  or  applied  by  a  State  court,  if 
the  latter  supports  the  Federal  enactment,  i.e.  considers  it  to 
govern  the  case,  and  applies  it  accordingly,  the  supremacy  of 
Federal  law  is  thereby  recognized  and  admitted.  There  is 
therefore  no  reason  for  removing  the  case  to  a  Federal  tri- 
bunal. Such  a  tribunal  could  do  no  more  to  vindicate  Federal 
authority  than  the  State  court  has  already  done.  But  if  the 
decision  of  the  State  court  has  been  against  the  applicability  of 
the  Federal  law,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  party  who  suffers  by 
the  decision  should  be  entitled  to  Federal  determination  of  the 
point,  and  he  has  accordingly  an  absolute  right  to  carry  it 
before  the  Supreme  court.^ 

The  principle  of  this  rule  is  applied  even  to  executive  acts 
of  the  Federal  authorities.  If,  for  instance,  a  person  has  been 
arrested  by  a  Federal  oflScer,  a  State  court  has  no  jurisdiction 
to  release  him  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  or  otherwise  to  inquire 
into  the  lawfulness  of  his  detention  by  Federal  authority,  because, 
as  was  said  by  Chief-Justice  Taney,  "The  powers  of  the  general 
government  and  of  the  State,  although  both  exist  and  are 
exercised  within  the  same  territorial  limits,  are  yet  separate  and 
distinct  sovereignties,  acting  separately  and  independently  of 
each  other,  within  their  respective  spheres.  And  the  sphere  of 
action  appropriated  to  the  United  States  is  as  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  judicial  process  issued  by  a  State  court  as  if  the  line 
of  division  was  traced  by  landmarks  and  monuments  visible  to 
the  eye.** ' 

>  Cooley,  Constitutional  Limitations,  p.  16.  For  details  regarding  the  re- 
moval of  suits,  and  the  restrictions  when  the  amount  in  dispute  is  small,  see 
Cooley,  Principles  of  CoTistitutional  Law,  p.  122  sqq.;  and  see  also  the  Act  of 
.3d  March  1887. 

*  Federal  legislation  may  however  be  in  a  given  case  needed  in  order  to  con- 
fer upon  P'cderal  courts  jurisdiction  over  cases  arising  under  a  ixe&ty.  The 
question  arose  in  the  case  of  th(;  lynching  of  certain  Italians  at  New  Orleans 
in  1891.  The  Italian  Government  in  its  complaints  appealed  to  the  treaty  of 
1871  between  the  United  States  and  Italy,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  held  that 
Congress  had  not  legislated  so  as  to  enable  Federal  courts  to  deal  with  offences 
in  breach  of  that  treaty.  In  his  Inaugural  Address  (March  1909),  President 
Taft  suggested  that  legislation  w^as  urgently  needed  for  increasing  the  power 
of  the  Executive  to  secure  due  protection  in  the  States  to  foreign  rendents. 

*Ableman  v.  Booth,  21  How.  616. 
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2.  ''Cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
csonsuls." 

As  these  persons  have  an  international  character,  it  would 
be  improper  to  allow  them  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  State  court 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  national  government,  and 
for  whose  learning  and  respectability  there  may  exist  no  such 
securities  as  those  that  surround  the  Federal  courts. 

3.  "Cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction." 

These  are  deemed  to  include  not  only  prize  cases  but  all  mari- 
'^me  contracts,  and  all  transactions  relating  to  navigation, 
as  well  on  the  navigable  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  United  States 
as  on  the  high  seas. 

4.  "Controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
party." 

This  provision  is  obviously  needed  to  protect  the  United 
States  from  being  obliged  to  sue  or  be  sued  in  a  State  court,  to 
whose  decision  the  national  government  could  not  be  expected 
to  submit.  When  a  pecuniary  claim  is  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished against  the  Federal  government,  the  proper  tribunal  is 
the  Court  of  Claims. 

5.  "Controversies  between  two  or  more  States,  between  a 
State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  between  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent States,  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming 
lands  under  grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State, 
or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  subjects." 

In  all  these  cases  a  State  court  is  likely  to  be,  or  at  any  rate 
to  seem,  a  partial  tribunal,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  vest 
the  jurisdiction  in  judges  equally  unconnected  with  the  plain- 
tiff and  the  defendant.  By  securing  recourse  to  an  unbiassed 
and  competent  tribunal,  the  citizens  of  every  State  obtain  bet- 
ter commercial  facilities  than  they  could  otherwij^e  count  upon, 
for  their  credit  will  stand  higher  with  persons  belonging  to  other 
States  if  the  latter  know  that  their  legal  rights  are  under  the 
protection,  not  of  local  and  possibly  prejudiced  judges,  but 
of  magistrates  named  by  the  national  government,  and  un- 
amenable to  local  influences.^ 

One  important  part  of  the  jurisdiction  here  conveyed  has 

^  There  are  countries  in  Europe  with  which  foreign  merchants  are  unwilling 
to  do  business  because  they  can  seldom  obtain  justice  against  a  native.  Local 
fcM^ling  was,  of  course,  much  stronger  in  the  America  of  1787  than  it  is  now. 
Englishmen  who  had  claims  against  American  citizens  failed  to  obtain  their 
enforcement  from  1783  till  the  Federal  courts  were  established  in  1789. 
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been  subsequently  withdrawTi  from  the  Federal  judicature. 
When  the  Cunstitution  was  submitted  to  the  people,  a  principal 
objection  urged  against  it  was  that  it  exposed  a  State,  although 
a  sovereign  commonwealth,  to  be  sued  by  the  individual  citi- 
zens of  some  other  State.  That  one  State  should  sue  another 
was  perhaps  necessary,  for  what  other  way  could  be  discoverwi 
of  terminating  disputes?  But  the  power  as  well  as  the  dig- 
nity of  a  State  would  l)e  gone  if  it  could  be  dragged  into  court 
by  a  private  plaintiff.  Hamilton  (writing  in  the  Federalist) 
met  the  objection  by  arguing  that  the  jurisdiction-giving  clause 
of  the  Constitution  ought  not  to  be  so  construed,  but  must 
he  read  as  being  subject  to  the  general  doctrine  that  a  sovereign 
itody  cannot  Ih?  sued  by  an  individual  without  it-s  own  consent, 
a  doctrine  not  to  be  excluded  by  mere  implication  but  only  ' 
express  words.'  However,  in  1793  the  Supreme  court,  in  tte 
fitiiinu-  fMsf  uf  ChHwlm  v.  The  Stnlf.  nj  Georgia.--  construed 
the  ronstitutiun  in  the  very  sense  which  Hamilton  had  denied, 
holding  lli;it  an  action  did  lie  against  Georgia  at  the  suit  of  a 
private  plaintifT;  an[i  when  Georgia  proteste<l  and  refused  to 
apjM'ar,  the  court  proceeded  (in  1794)  to  give  judgment  against 
her  by  default  in  case  she  should  not  ap|>ear  and  plead  Iwfore 
a  day  fixeil.  Her  erics  of  rage  filled  tlie  Union,  and  brought 
other  States  to  luT  help.  An  amendment  (the  eleventh)  to 
the  ( 'onstitution  was  pa-ssed  through  ('ongress  and  didy  accepted 
by  the  requisite  majority  of  the  States,  which  declares  that 
"the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed 
to  extend  tu  any  suit  eoinnienc'd  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the 
United  State.s  by  citiKens  of  another  State  or  by  citizens  or 
subji'cts  of  any  fdreifjn  state."  '  Under  the  protection  of  this 
amendmi'nt.  several  with  impunity  repudiated  their  debts. 

Th''  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  court  is  original  in  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  "and  wherever  a  State  is  a  party ;  in 
other  cases  it  is  appdlat;- ;   that  is,  cases  may  be  brought  to  it 

Thu  winir'  vlpw 
wauls  Cliief-Jiisli 

till"  nmriiHriii-nt  at>plip8  onl 
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from  the  inferior  Federal  courts  and  (under  the  circumstances 
before  mentioned)  from  State  courts.  The  jurisdiction  is  in 
some  matters  exclusive,  in  others  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
State  courts.  Upon  these  subjects  there  have  arisen  many 
difficult  and  intricate  questions,  which  I  must  pass  by,  because 
they  would  be  uninteUigible  without  long  explanations.^  One 
point,  however,  may  be  noted.  The  State  courts  cannot  be  in- 
vested by  Congress  with  any  jurisdiction,  for  Congress  has  no 
authority  over  them,  and  is  not  permitted  by  the  Constitution 
to  delegate  any  judicial  powers  to  them.  Hence  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  State  court,  wherever  it  is  concurrent  with  that  of 
Federal  judges,  is  a  jurisdiction  which  the  court  possesses  of 
its  own  right,  independent  of  the  Constitution.  And  in  some 
instances  where  congressional  statutes  have  purported  to  im- 
pose duties  on  State  courts,  the  latter  have  refused  to  accept 
and  discharge  them. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts,  which  extends 
to  all  offences  against  Federal  law,  is  purely  statutory.  "The 
United  States  as  such  can  have  no  common  law.  It  derives  its 
powers  from  the  grant  of  the  people  made  by  the  Constitution, 
and  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  written  law,  and  not  else- 
where." ^ 

The  procedure  of  the  Federal  courts  is  prescribed  by  Congress, 
subject  to  some  few  rules  contained  in  the  Constitution,  such  as 
those  which  preserve  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases' 
and  suits  at  conmion  law.^  As  "cases  in  law  and  equity'^  arc 
mentioned,  it  is  held  that  Congress  could  not  accomplish  such 
a  fusion  of  law  and  equity  as  has  been  effected  in  several  States 
of  the  Union,  and  was  effected  in  England  in  1873,  but  must 
maintain  these  methods  of  procedure  as  distinct,  though  ad- 
ministered by  the  same  judges. 

The  law  applied  in  the  Federal  courts  is  of  course  first  and 
foremost  that  enacted  by  the  Federal  legislature,  which,  when 
it  is  applicable,  prevails  against  any  State  law.  But  very  often, 
as  for  instance  in  suits  between  citizens  of  different  States, 
Federal  law  does  not,  or  does  only  in  a  secondary  way,  come 

*  The  lawyer  curious  in  such  matters  may  consult  Story's  Commentaries  on 
the  ConstUution,  chapter  xxxviii.,  and  the  judgments  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall 
in  the  cases  of  Martin  v.  Hunter  (1  Wheat.  304)  and  Cohens  v.  Virginia  ^^ 
Wheat.  406). 

2  Cooley,  PrincipUa,  p.  131.  '  Art.  iii.  §  2.  *  Amendment  viL 
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in  question.  In  such  instancis  the  first  thing  is  to  det^-nnine 
what  law  it  is  that  ought  to  govern  the  case,  each  Stat*  having 
a  law  of  itt)  own;  and  when  this  has  been  ascertained,  it  is 
applied  to  thi:  facts,  just  as  an  English  court  would  apply 
French  or  Scotch  law  in  pronouncing  on  the  validity  of  a  mar- 
riagL'  contracted  in  France  or  Scotland.  In  administcriog  thn 
law  of  any  State  (including  its  constitution,  its  statutes,  and 
its  common  law,  which  in  Louisiana  is  the  civil  law  in  its  Frendi 
form)  the  Ftidcral  courts  ought  to  follow  the  decisioofl  of  the 
State,  courts,  treating  th(we  decisions  as  the  highest  authority 
on  the  law  of  the  particular  State.  This  doctrine  is  so  fully 
applie<l  that  the  Supreme  court  has  even  over-ruled  its  own 
previous  dftfrminations  on  a  point  of  State  law  in  order  to 
liriiiG;  itself  iiito  agreement  with  the  view  of  the  highest  court 
of  till'  parlLculiir  State.  Noedlww  to  say,  the  State  courts  fol- 
low till'  druisiuiis  of  the  Fcderid  cuurtd  u[}OU  questions  of  Fed- 
eral law.' 

For  the  i'X(>cution  of  its  powers  each  Federal  court  has  at- 
tached to  it  iiu  oflieer  called  the  United  States  marshal,  cor- 
responding to  the  sheriff  in  the  State  governments,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  carry  out  its  ^\Tits,  judgments,  and  orders  by  arresting 
prisoners,  levying  execution,  jjutting  persons  in  possession,  and 
so  forth.  He  is  entitled,  if  resisterl,  to  call  on  all  good  citizens 
for  hel]) ;  if  they  will  not  or  cannot  render  it,  lie  must  refer  to 
Washington  ;uid  obtain  the  aid  of  Federal  troops.  There  exists 
also  in  every  jiidieiary  district  a  Federal  pulilic  prosecutor, 
cullcil  the  I'niti'd  Sta1;s  district  attorney,  who  institutes  pro- 
ceedings agiiiiist  persons  tniiisgressing  Fe<leral  laws  or  evading 
the  disclKirste  of  ol>li«;itiotLs  to  tin-  Federal  trea.sury.  Both  sets 
of  ijfficials  are  under  the  dJri'ctiun  of  the  attorney-general,  as 
hi'inl  of  tile  dcpartiiietit  of  justice.  They  constitute  a  net-work 
of  Fed  Tid  autliorities  i-ovcriiif;  the  whole  territory  of  tlie  Union, 
and  in<lependent  of  the  officers  of  the  State  courts  and  of  the 
public    prosecutors    who    r^'p resent    the    State    governments. 

1  "  Thp  iudiruil  rtppartnienl 
f»r  mn«tniiutt( 

laws  'if  tliP  ITniic'l  Slain  is  rprc-ivcd  liy  nil  as  Ih.-  tnip  (instruction  :  and  ■> 
the  6apjic  priticiplp  the  rnti'tnLi-tUin  bivoti  Uy  thi-  i^imrlB  u(  the  i-arioiis  States  Xo 
thp  Iceisliitive  .ii'ts  of  iIkisc-  Stati'S  is  nii-ivcil  as  tnic!.  nnloas  they  come  ia  rim- 
flirt  with  the  fonslitiilioii,  laws,  or  In-alii-s  of  th«  Uaitecl  States."  —  Mushall, 
C.J.,  in  Elncadorf  v.  Tauh'.  10  W'litat.  109. 
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Where  a  State  maintains  a  gaol  for  the  reception  of  Federal 
prisoners,  the  U.  S.  marshal  delivers  his  prisoners  to  the  State 
gaoler;  where  this  provision  is  wanting,  he  must  himself  ar- 
range for  their  custody. 

The  European  reader  may  ask  how  it  is  possible  to  work  a 
system  so  extremely  complex,  under  which  every  yard  of  ground 
in  the  Union  is  covered  by  two  jurisdictions,  with  two  sets  of 
judges  and  two  sets  of  oflScers,  responsible  to  different  superiors, 
their  spheres  of  action  divided  only  by  an  ideal  line,  and  their 
action  liable  in  practice  to  clash.  The  answer  is  that  the  sys- 
tem does  work,  and  now,  after  an  experience  of  four  genera- 
tions, works  smoothly.  It  is  more  costly  than  the  simpler 
systems  of  France,  Prussia,  or  England,  though,  owing  to  the 
small  salaries  paid,  the  expense  falls  rather  on  litigants  than  on 
the  public  treasury.  But  it  leads  to  few  conflicts  or  heart- 
burnings, because  the  key  to  all  difficulties  is  found  in  the 
principle  that  wherever  Federal  law  is  applicable  Federal  law 
must  prevail,  and  that  every  suitor  who  contends  that  Federal 
law  is  applicable  is  entitled  to  have  the  point  determined  by  a 
Federal  court.  The  acumen  of  the  lawyers  and  judges,  the 
wealth  of  accumulated  precedents,  make  the  solution  of  these 
questions  of  applicabiUty  and  jurisdiction  easier  than  a  Euro- 
pean practitioner  can  reaUze :  while  the  law-respecting  habits 
of  the  people  and  their  sense  that  the  supremacy  of  Federal  law 
and  jurisdiction  works  to  the  common  benefit  of  the  whole 
people,  secure  general  obedience  to  Federal  judgments.  The 
enforcement  of  the  law,  especially  the  criminal  law,  in  some 
parts  of  America  leaves  much  to  be  desired ;  but  the  difficulties 
which  arise  are  now  due  not  to  conflicts  between  State  and 
Federal  pretensions  but  to  other  tendencies  equally  hostile  to 
both  authorities. 

A  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  separation  of  the  judicial 
from  the  other  two  departments,  a  point  on  which  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  laid  great  stress.  The  functions  of  the 
legislature  are  more  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
judiciary  than  from  those  of  the  executive.  The  legislature 
makes  the  law,  the  judiciary  applies  it  to  particular  cases  by 
investigating  the  facts  and,  when  these  have  been  ascertained, 
by  declaring  what  rule  of  law  governs  them.  Nevertheless 
there  are  certain  points  in  which  the  two  departments  touch, 
certain  ground  debatable  between  the  judiciary  on  the  one 
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hand  and  the  legislature  on  the  other.  In  most  countrias  tlie 
courts  have  gromi  out  of  the  legislutun^ ;  or  ratlier,  the  sonr- 
t'ign  body,  which,  like  Parliament,  was  originally  both  ft  I&v 
court  and  a  legislature,  haw  di-iivttri'd  over  tJie  Imlk  of  its  judi- 
cial duties  to  other  pi-rsons,  while  retaining  some  few  to  be 
still  exercised  liy  itwlf, 

America  has  in  general  followed  tiie  [irincipL's  and  practire 
of  England.  Like  England,  she  createa  no  separate  administra- 
tive tribunals  such  as  exist  in  the  states  of  the  European  con- 
tinent, but  allows  officialii  t^  be  sued  in  or  indicted  befon' 
the  ordinary  courts.  Like  England,  she  has  given  the  judgfs 
(f.e-  the  Federal  judges)  a  position  secured  against  the  caprice 
of  the  legislature  or  executive.  Like  England,  she  recogniics 
judicial  decisions  as  law  until  some  statute  has  set  them  aside. 
In  one  respect  she  has  improved  on  England  —  viz.  in  forbid- 
ding the  IcKisiiLMri'  to  exercise  the  pnwcrs  of  a  criminal  eourt, 
by  passing  ai-ls  of  attainder  or  of  pains  and  penalties,  measures 
still  legal,  though  virtually  obsolete,  in  England,*  In  others 
she  divcrgi'S  from  I'Jnglan<l.  England  has  iiracticalty  cea.scd  to 
use  one  branch  of  hiT  I'arliament  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of 
iinp;'in-hmrnts.  America  still  occasionally  throws  upon  otii' 
Housi'  of  Congress  this  function  ;  which,  though  it  is  ill  suitdi 
to  an  onlinary  court  of  justice,  is  scarcely  better  discharged  by 
a  political  assi^mbly.  England  has  remitted  to  the  courts  cif 
law  the  trial  of  disputed  pariiiimentary  elections ;  America  siill 
rescrvcH  thi'sr  for  Congn^ss,  and  allows  them  to  bo  disposul 
of  by  partisan  votes,  often  with  little  regard  to  the  merits. 
Special  and  local  liills  which  vest  in  private  hands  certain 
rights  of  the  State,  such  as  public  franchises,  or  the  power 
of  taking  private  property  against  the  owner'.s  will,  are,  though 
in  form  exercisss  of  legislative  power,  really  fitter  to  be  exam- 
ined and  settled  l>y  judicial  methods  than  by  the  loose  opinion, 
the  private  motives,  the  lolibying,  which  determine  legislative 
deeisiims  whiTc  the  controi  of  public  opinion  is  insufficiently 
provided  for.  England  aceorihngly,  though  she  refers  such 
bills  to  conunittei's  of  Parliiunent,  directs  these  committees  to 
apply  a  quasi-juilicial  procedure,  and  to  decide  according  to  the 
evidence  tendered,     America  takes  no  such  securities,  but  hau- 

I  NVitlHT  llcnisi'  of  r..iimi'yM  '-.in  punish  a  wilnosa  for  contempt,  after  tlip 
fci.lii.iii  ef  ihi'  llrili-li  e!irli:M.iiiil  ( fC!t'";„;i,  v.  TAiJiHfWKin.  103  U.  S,  p.  IW-l, 
!».■.■  ii..ti.'  tiJ  CliuiiUr  .\X.\I1I.  iHisl. 
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dies  these  bills  like  any  others.  Here  therefore  we  see  three 
pieces  of  ground  debatable  between  the  legislature  and  the 
judiciary.  All  of  them  originally  belonged  to  the  legislature. 
All  in  America  still  belong  to  it.  England,  however,  has  aban- 
doned the  first,  has  delivered  over  the  second  to  the  judges, 
and  treats  the  third  as  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  judicial 
rather  than  legislative  methods.  Such  points  of  difference 
are  worth  noting,  because  the  impression  has  prevailed  in 
Europe  that  America  is  the  country  in  which  the  province  of 
the  judiciary  has  been  most  widely  extended. 


CHAPTER  XXill 


1 


THE    COURTS   AND   THE    CONSTITUTION 


No  feature  in  the  govemraoat  of  the  United  Statra  1 
awakened  «o  much  curiosity  in  the  European  niind,  caused  so 
much  diacuasion.  received  so  much  admiration,  and  been  more 
frequently  misunderstood,  than  the  duties  assigned  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  functions  which  it  discharges  in  guard- 
ing the  ark  of  the  Constitution,  Yet  there  is  really  no  mystcrj* 
alxjut  X\n:  matter.  It  is  not  a  novel  device.  It  is  not  a  com- 
pHcatrd  di'vice.  It  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  if  ap- 
proached   from    the    right   side. 

In  Knglaiid  and  many  otlicr  motlern  States  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  authority  l>ctwecii  one  statute  and  another.  All  are 
made  liy  tlic  li'Kishiture  :  all  can  \w  changeti  by  the  legislature. 
What  are  <'iilli'd  in  Knf^lanel  constitutional  statutes,  such  as 
MaKiia  Charta,  the  liil!  of  Ri(iins,  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the 
Acts  of  I'nion  with  Scoflan*!  and  Ireland,  are  merely  ordinary 
iiiww,  which  could  he  rcpi'al<'d  liy  Parliament  at  any  moment  in 
exactlj'  the  same;  way  as  it  can  repeal  a  highway  act  or  lower 
thi'  duty  on  tohaceo.'  The  hal>it  has  grown  up  of  talking  of 
the  British  Constitution  as  if  it  wit<^  a  fixed  and  definite  thing. 
Rut  there  is  in  EnRlaml  no  sui'h  thing  as  a  Constitution  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  law  :  there  is  merely  a  ma.ss  of  law,  con- 
sisting partly  of  statutes  and  partly  of  decided  cases  and  ac- 
cepted usages,  in  conformity  with  which  the  government  of 
the  country  is  carried  on  fi'oni  day  to  day,  but  which  is  being 
constantly  modifieil  by  fri'sh  statutes  and  cfises.  The  same 
thing  existed  in  ancient  Home,  and  everywhere  in  Europe  a 
century  ago.  It  is,  so  to  s]>!'uk,  the  "natural,"  and  used  to  be 
the  normal,  e<mdition  of  things  in  all  countries,  free  or  despotic. 

'  Thi^  <l..i'triiir,  !illlw,iicU  Iniii!  sin''^  wi'll  so(tr«l.  wmiH  not  have  been  (trnor- 
nliy  ;ic'c-cj>ii[|  in  tlir.  Iiiiiiiitniii;  .if  the  wvr>ntiriitli  rontiirj'-  Ah  Sir  Thomas 
U-<Ti-  \,:\:}  iTi:iii\tMiiMa  (h:Lt  iin  .Vrt  of  rnrlinrnfnt  roiild  not  make  the  kinic 
fuprniir-  h.:i.i  i.f  Ihr  '■liiiirti,  m>  f„]i,.  i,..[.\  ih;it  the  (Vuinion  Ijiw  oontrollni 
Acta  of  Purliumviil  ainl  udjudniTl  ilirTii  v„iil  when  ikgainst  oinimon  right. 
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The  condition  of  America  is  wholly  different.  There  the 
name  Constitution  designates  a  particular  instrument  adopted 
in  1788,  amended  in  some  points  since,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  national  government.  This  Constitution  was  ratified 
and  made  binding,  not  by  Congress,  but  by  the  people  acting 
through  conventions  assembled  in  the  thirteen  States  which 
then  composed  the  Confederation.  It  created  a  legislature  of 
two  houses ;  but  that  legislature,  which  we  call  Congress,  has 
no  power  to  alter  it  in  the  smallest  particular.  That  which  the 
people  have  enacted,  the  people  only  can  alter  or  repeal. 

Here  therefore  we  observe  two  capital  differences  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  The  former  has  left  the  out- 
Unes  as  well  as  the  details  of  her  system  of  government  to  be 
gathered  from  a  multitude  of  statutes  and  cases.  The  latter 
has  drawn  them  out  in  one  comprehensive  fundamental  enact- 
ment. The  former  has  placed  these  so-called  constitutional 
laws  at  the  mercy  of  her  legislature,  which  can  abolish  when 
it  pleases  any  institution  of  the  country,  the  Crown,  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  Established  Church,  the  House  of  Commons,  Par- 
liament itself.^  The  latter  has  placed  her  Constitution  alto- 
gether out  of  the  reach  of  Congress,  providing  a  method  of 
amendment  whose  difficulty  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  very  sparingly  used. 

In  England  Parliament  is  omnipotent.  In  America  Congress 
is  doubly  restricted.  It  can  make  laws  only  for  certain  pur- 
poses specified  in  the  Constitution,  and  in  legislating  for  these 
purposes  it  must  not  transgress  any  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.     The  stream  cannot  rise  above  its  source. 

Suppose,  however,  that  Congress  do(»s  so  transgress,  or  does 
overpass  the  specified  purposes.  It  may  do  so  intentionally : 
it  is  likely  to  do  so  inadvertently.  What  happens?  If  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  respected,  there  must  be  some  means  of 
securing  it  against  Congress.     If  a  usurpation  of  power  is  at- 

^  Parliament  of  course  cannot  restrict  it«  own  powers  by  any  particular  Act 
because  that  Act  might  l)e  repealcMi  in  a  subsequent  session,  and  indexed  any 
subsequent  Act  inconsistent  with  any  of  its  provisions  repeals  f/wo  facto  that 
proWsion.  (For  instance,  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland  (6  Anne,  c.  11) 
declared  certain  provisions  of  the  Union,  for  the  establishment  of  Presbyterian 
church  government  in  Scotland,  to  be  "essential  and  fundamental  parts  of 
the  T'nion."  Imt  some  of  those  provisions  have  l3een  altered  by  subsequent 
statutes.)  Parliament  could,  however,  extinguish  itself  by  fonnally  di 
itself,  leaving  no  legal  means  whereby  a  sul)sequent  Parliament  co' 
summoned. 
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tempted,  how  is  it  to  be  checked?     If  a  mistake  is  committed, 
who  sets  it  right? 

The  point  may  be  elucidated  by  referring  it  to  a  wider  cate- 
gory, familiar  to  lawyers  and  easily  comprehensible  by  lajineii, 
that  of  acts  done  by  an  agent  for  a  principal.     If  a  landowner 
directs  his  bailiff  to  collect  rents  for  him,  or  to  pay  dobts  due 
to  tradesmen,  the  bailiff  has  evidently  no  authority  to  bind  hi» 
employer  by  any  act  beyond  the  instnictions  given  him,  as.  for 
instance,  by  contractii^  to  buy  a  field.     If  a  manufacture- 
directs  his  furfman  to  make  rules  for  the  hours  of  work  and  j 
meals  in  the  factory,  and  the  forpman  makes  rules  not  only  for,! 
those  purposes,  but  also  prescribing  what  clothes  the  WDrkmeorfl 
shall  wear  Eind  what  church  they  shall  attend,  the  latter  rulail 
have  not  the  force  of  the  employer's  will  behind  them,  &nd  ^J 
workmen  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  neglecting  them.  I 

The  same  principle  applies  to  public  aRenta.  In  everj'  coun- 
try it  happens  that  acts  are  directed  to  be  done  and  rules  to  be 
made  by  Ijoilies  which  are  in  the  position  of  agents,  i.e.  which 
have  received  from  some  superior  authority  a  hmited  power  of 
acting  and  of  rule-making,  a  power  to  be  used  only  for  certain 
purposes  or  under  certain  conditions.  Where  this  power  is 
duly  excrciscti,  the  act  or  rule  of  the  subordinate  body  has  all 
the  force  of  an  act  <lonc  or  rule  made  by  the  superior  author- 
ity, and  is  dcemtHi  to  he  made  by  it.  And  if  the  latter  be  a 
law-making  bodj',  the-  rule  of  the  subordinate  body  is  therefore 
also  a  law.  But  if  tiie  suI>ordinate  body  attempts  to  transcend 
the  power  committed  to  it,  and  makes  rules  for  other  purposes 
or  under  other  conditions  than  those  specified  by  the  superior 
authority,  these  rules  are  not  law,  l)ut  are  null  and  void.  Their 
validity  depends  on  their  being  within  the  scope  of  the  law- 
making powf-r  <'onfcrri'd  by  the  superior  authority,  and  as 
they  have  passed  outside  that  scope  they  are  invalid.  They 
do  not  justify-  any  act  done  und<'r  them  forbidden  by  the  ordi- 
nary law.  They  ought  not  to  be  obeyed  or  in  any  way  regarded 
by  the  citizens,  because  they  arc  not  law. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  acts  done  by  an  executive 
officer  beyon<I  the  scojic  of  his  legal  authority.  In  free  coun- 
tries an  individual  citizen  is  justified  in  disobeying  the  orders  of 
a  magistrate  if  he  correctly  think.'^  these  orders  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  magistrate's  legal  power,  because  in  that  case  they  arc 
not  really  the  orders  of  a  magistrate,  but  of  a  private  person 
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affecting  to  act  as  a  magistrate.  In  England,  for  instance,  if 
a  secretary  of  state,  or  a  police  constable,  does  any  act  which 
the  citizen  affected  by  it  rightly  deems  unwarranted,  the  citi- 
zen may  resist,  by  force  if  necessary,  relying  on  the  ordinary 
courts  of  the  land  to  sustain  him.  This  is  a  consequence  of 
the  EngUsh  doctrine  that  all  executive  power  is  strictly  limited 
by  the  law,  and  is  indeed  a  comer-stone  of  English  Uberty.* 
It  is  applied  even  as  against  the  dominant  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. If  the  House  of  Commons  should  act  in  excess  of 
the  power  which  the  law  and  custom  of  ParUament  has  secured 
to  it,  a  private  individual  may  resist  the  oflScers  of  the  House 
and  the  courts  will  protect  him  by  directing  him  to  be  acquitted 
if  he  is  prosecuted,  or,  if  he  is  plaintiff  in  a  civil  action,  by  giv- 
ing judgment  in  his  favour. 

An  obvious  instance  of  the  way  in  which  rules  or  laws  made 
by  subordinate  bodies  are  treated  is  afforded  by  the  bye-laws 
made  by  an  English  railway  company  or  municipal  corpora- 
tion under  powers  conferred  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  So 
long  as  these  bye-laws  are  within  the  scope  of  the  authority 
which  the  Act  of  Parliament  has  givien,  they  are  good,  i.e,  they 
are  laws,  just  as  much  as  if  enacted  in  the  Act.  If  they  go 
beyond  it,  they  are  bad,  that  is  to  say,  they  bind  nobody  and 
cannot  be  enforced.  If  a  railway  company  which  has  received 
power  to  make  bye-laws  imposing  fines  up  to  the  amount  of 
forty  shillings,  makes  a  bye-law  punishing  any  person  who 
enters  or  quits  a  train  in  motion  with  a  fine  of  fifty  shillings 
or  a  week's  imprisonment,  that  bye-law  is  invalid,  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  not  law  at  all,  and  no  magistrate  can  either  imprison 
or  impose  a  fine  of  fifty  shillings  on  a  person  accused  of  con- 
travening it.  If  a  municipal  corporation  has  been  by  statute 
empowered  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  letting  of  lands 
vested  in  it,  and  directed  to  make  bye-laws,  for  the  purpose  of 
letting,  which  must  provide,  among  other  things,  for  the  adver- 
tising of  all  lands  intended  to  be  let,  and  if  it  makes  a  bye-law 
in  which  no  provision  is  made  for  advertising,  and  under  that 
bye-law  contracts  for  the  letting  of  a  piece  of  land,  the  letting 
made  in  pursuance  of  this  l)ye-law  is  void,  and  conveys  no  title 
to  the  purchaser.     All  this  is  obvious  to  a  lay  as  well  as  to  a 

'  See  as  to  the  different  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  European  continent,  and 
particuhirly  as  to  the  "  administrative  law  "  of  France,  the  instructive  remarks 
of  Mr.  Dicey  in  his  Law  of  the  Const iliiiian. 
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li-gal  mind ;  and  it  b  no  loss  ubviouH  that  the  quesUon  of  the 
validity  uf  tin:  bye-law,  aiid  of  what  has  l>eon  done  under  it, 
is  one  to  bo  divided  not  by  thti  municipal  corporation  or  com- 
pany, but  by  th<'  courta  of  justice  of  tho  land, 

Xow,  in  thi;  Unifesl  Statt*  the  position  of  Congress  may  for 
this  purpose  Im'  compared  to  that  of  an  English  municipal  oor- 
poration  or  railway  ooropaiiy.  Thfi  supremo  law-making  power 
is  the  People,  tfiat  is,  the-  c]ualifiod  voters,  acting  in  a  prescribed 
way.  The  people  have  Ijy  their  supreme  law,  the  Corwti- 
tutioD,  given  to  Congress  a  delegated  and  limited  power  erf 
legislation.  Kvr-ry  statute  paswd  under  that  power  conform- 
ably to  the  Constitution  lias  nil  tlit-  authority  of  Uic  Coofi(^ 
tution  behind  it.  Any  statute  passed  which  goeo  beyond  that 
power  is  invalid,  and  incapable  of  enforcement.  It  is  in  fact 
not  a  statute  at  all,  !>ecaufie  Congress  in  passing  it  was  not  really 
a  iaw-makinp  iiody,  l>ut  a  mere  group  of  private  persons. 

Says  Chinf-Jvistice  Marshall,  "The  powers  of  the  legislature 
arc  defined  and  limited  ;  and  that  tliosc  limits  may  not  be  mis- 
taken or  forgottei!,  tlu'  f'oiistitution  is  written.  To  what  pur- 
pose :ire  powers  liiiiiteil  and  to  wliat  purpose  is  that  limitation 
coiiimitteil  to  writing,  if  those  limits  may  at  any  time  be  passed 
by  those  intended  to  be  restraim;<l?  The  Constitution  is  either 
a  su|)erior  parunioimt  law,  unchangeable  by  ordinary  means,  or 
it  is  on  a  level  witli  ordinary  legislative  acts,  and  like  any  other 
aetf,  is  alterable  wlicn  the  legi.shiture  .sliall  please  to  alter  it. 
If  the  former  part  of  tlie  iiltenintive  ix-  true,  then  a  legislative 
act  contrary  to  tiie  Constitution  is  not  law.  If  the  latter  part 
Im'  true,  tlien  written  eoii.stitiitions  are  absurd  attempts  on  the 
))art  of  the  people  to  liiriit  a  ])ower  in  its  own  nature  illimitable." 
There  is  of  cour'se  tliis  CTiornious  difference  ijetween  Congress 
anil  any  sulnmliuate  law-making  authority  in  England,  that 
Congress  is  supreme  within  its  pro])cr  sphere,  the  people  having 
no  liiglier  pennanent  organ  to  override  or  rej>eal  such  statutes 
as  Congress  may  j)ass  within  that  sphen> ;  whereas  in  England 
there  e,\ists  in  Parliament  a  eonstantly  present  supervising 
authoiity,  whicii  may  at  any  moment  eanre!  or  mo*iify  what  any 
sub<)rdiniite  body  may  liave  enacted,  whether  within  or  without 
the  K'o|)e  of  its  rielcRated  jKiwers.  This  is  a  momentous  distinc- 
tion. But  it  iloes  not  alT'-et  tlie  spei'ia)  point  which  I  desire  to 
illustrate,  viz.  that  a  statute  pawsed  iiy  Congress  beyond  the 
sc»»ik:  of  its  powers  is  of  no  more  effect  than  a  bye-law  made 
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lUtra  vires  by  an  English  municipality.  There  is  no  mystery 
so  far  :  there  is  merely  an  application  of  the  ordinary  principles 
of  the  law  of  agency.  But  the  question  remains,  How  and  by 
whom,  in  case  of  dispute,  is  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  a  statute 
to  be  determined  ? 

Such  determination  is  to  be  effected  by  setting  the  statute 
side  by  side  with  the  Constitution,  and  considering  whether 
there  is  any  discrepancy  between  them.  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
statute  one  of  the  purposes  mentioned  or  implied  in  the  Con- 
stitution? Does  it  in  pursuing  that  purpose  contain  an3rthing 
which  violates  any  clause  of  the  Constitution?  Sometimes 
this  is  a  simple  question,  which  an  intelligent  layman  may 
imswer.  More  frequently  it  is  a  difficult  one,  which  needs  not 
only  the  subtlety  of  the  trained  lawyer,  but  a  knowledge  of 
former  cases  which  have  thrown  light  on  the  same  or  a  similar 
point.  In  any  event  it  is  an  important  question,  whose  solution 
ought  to  proceed  from  a  weighty  authority.  It  is  a  question 
of  interpretation,  that  is,  of  determining  the  true  meaning  both 
of  the  superior  law  and  of  the  inferior  law,  so  as  to  discover 
whether  they  are  inconsistent. 

Now  the  interpretation  of  laws  belongs  to  courts  of  justice. 
A  law  implies  a  tribunal,  not  only  in  order  to  direct  its  enforce- 
ment against  individuals,  but  to  adjust  it  to  the  facts,  i.e.  to 
determine  its  precise  meaning  and  apply  that  meaning  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  The  legislature,  which 
can  only  speak  generally,  makes  every  law  in  reliance  on  this 
power  of  interpretation.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the 
question,  whether  a  congressional  statute  offends  against  the 
Constitution,  must  be  determined  by  the  courts,  not  merely 
because  it  is  a  question  of  legal  construction,  but  because  there 
is  nobody  else  to  determine  it.  Congress  cannot  do  so,  because 
Congress  is  a  party  interested.  If  such  a  body  as  Congress 
were  permitted  to  decide  whether  the  acts  it  had  pa^jscd  were 
constitutional,  it  would  of  course  decide  in  its  own  favour,  and 
to  allow  it  to  decide  would  be  to  put  the  Constitution  at  its 
mercy.  The  President  cannot,  because  he  is  not  a  lawyer,  and 
he  also  may  be  personally  interested.  There  remain  only  the 
courts,  and  these  must  be  the  National  or  Federal  courts,  be- 
cause no  other  courts  can  be  relied  on  in  such  cases.  So  far 
again  there  is  no  mystery  about  the  matter. 

Now,  however,  we  arrive  at  a  feature  which  complicates  the 
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facte,  although  it  introduce  ao  new  principle.  The  United 
States  is  a  fcficrution  of  commonwealths,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  constitution  and  lavi's.  The  Federal  Constitution  not 
only  gives  certain  powers  to  Congress,  an  the  national  legis- 
lature, but  ret'ogiiizes  certain  jiowers  in  the  States,  in  virtue 
whereof  their  respective  peoples  have  enacted  fundamental 
State  laws  (the  State  constitutions)  and  have  enabled  thar 
respective  legishilurea  to  pass  State  Htatut*'^.  However,  as  ■ 
the  nation  takes  precedence  of  the  States,  the  Federal  Consti- 
tutioD,  which  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  everj-wbere,  and 
the  statutes  duly  made  by  Congress  under  it,  are  preferred  to 
all  State  constitutions  and  statutes ;  and  if  any  conflict  arise 
between  them,  the  latter  must  give  way.  The  same  phenom- 
enon therefore  occurs  as  in  the  case  of  an  inconsistency  be- 
tween till'  Cimstitutioa  and  a  oongresstonal  statute.  Where  it 
Is  shown  llmt  11  Stftte  cou.Htitution  or  statute  infringes  either 
the  Fedenil  Constitution  or  a  Federal  (i.e.  congresraonal) 
statute,  the  State  constitution  or  statute  must  be  declared 
invalid.  \in]  this  declaration  must,  of  course,  proceed  from 
the  courts,  nor  solely  from  the  Federal  courts;  because  wheo 
a  State  court  decides  against  its  own  statutes  or  constitution 
in  favour  of  a  Federal  law.  its  decision  is  final. 

It  will  Ik"  observed  that  in  all  this  there  is  no  conflict  between 
the  law  courts  ami  any  legislative  body.  The  conflict  is  Iwtween 
different  kimls  of  laws.  The  (hity  of  the  judges  is  as  strictly 
confined  to  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  cited  to  them  as  it  is 
in  HiitilantI  or  France  ;  and  the  only  difference  is  that  in  America 
there  are  laws  of  four  different  degrees  of  authority,  whereas 
in  I'^ugland  all  laws  (excluding  mere  bye-laws.  Privy  Council 
ordinances,  etc.)  are  etjual  because  all  proceed  from  Parliament. 
These  four  kinds  of  American  laws  are  :  — 

I.  Th(>  Fi'deral  Constitution. 

II,  Fe<ler;il  statutes, 

III.  State  constitutions. 

IV.  State  statutes.' 

'  Of  tlirw,  llio  I'r.liTiil  CoiisliiiitiiHi  provailM  B«ain8t  all  other  laws.  Fedoral 
Hintiilr's.  if  i^ijiilr  iti  piir.~ii!iiii'i'  nF  :iiiil  rimfoniiahl.v  to  the  Constitution,  prevail 
UKiiiiii^l  HI.  ami  IV.  If  ill  <>\ri'ss  nt  til''  p<)wor»  granted  hy  the  Constitutimi. 
Ilii'y  »r<'  l«  <liiit  I'Mi'tit  iiiv:ili<l.      .V  Si;iie  I'lm^tilutioii  yields  to  1.  Bad  II.,  but 

Tn;itiis  liiivi-  llii'    «mir   uiitlinrity  ar  Fcdorol  statutes  (they  may  be  altprftl 
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The  American  law  court  therefore  does  not  itself  enter  on 
any  conflict  with  the  legislature.  It  merely  secures  to  each 
kind  of  law  its  due  authority.  It  does  not  even  preside  over 
a  conflict  and  decide  it,  for  the  relative  strength  of  each  kind 
of  law  has  been  settled  already.  All  the  court  does  is  to  declare 
that  a  conflict  exists  between  two  laws  of  different  degrees 
of  authority.  Then  the  question  is  at  an  end,  for  the  weaker 
law  is  extinct,  or,  to  put  the  point  more  exactly,  a  flaw  has  been 
indicated  which  makes  the  world  see  that  if  the  view  of  the  court 
be  correct,  the  law  is  in  fact  null.  The  court  decides  nothing 
but  the  case  before  it :  and  any  one  may,  if  he  thinks  the  court 
wrong,  bring  up  a  fresh  case  raising  again  the  question  whether 
the  law  is  valid.^ 

This  is  the  abstract  statement  of  the  matter ;  but  there  is 
also  an  historical  one.  Many  of  the  American  colonies  received 
charters  from  the  British  Crown,  which  created  or  recognized 
colonial  assemblies,  and  endowed  these  with  certain  powers 
of  making  laws  for  the  colony.  Such  powers  were  of  course 
limited,  partly  by  the  charter,  partly  by  usage,  and  were  sub- 
ject to  the  superior  authority  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  British 
Parliament.  Questions  sometimes  arose  in  colonial  days  whether 
the  statutes  made  by.  these  assemblies  were  in  excess  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  charter  ;  and  if  the  statutes  were  found 
to  be  in  excess,  they  were  held  invalid  by  the  courts,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  first  instance  by  the  colonial  courts,  or,  if  the  matter 
was  carried  to  England,  by  the  Privy  Council.^ 

When  the  thirteen  American  colonies  asserted  their  indepen- 
dence in  1776,  they  replaced  these  old  charters  by  new  consti- 
tutions,' and  by  these  constitutions  entrusted  their  respective 

by  statute).     It  need  hardly  be  said  that  executive  or  departmental  orders  made 
under  powers  conferred  by  a  statute  have  statutory  force. 

*  This  hapi>ened  in  the  Legal 'Tender  question  (see  next  chapter).  But  in 
ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred,  the  legal  profession  and  the  public 
admit  the  correctness,  and  therewith  the  authority,  of  the  view  which  the 
court  has  taken.  The  court  has  itself  declared  that  its  declaration  of  the 
unconstitutionality  of  a  statute  must  nowise  be  taken  as  amounting  to  a  repeal 
of  that  statute.     See  In  re  Rahrer,  140  U.  S.  Rep.  p.  545. 

'  The  same  thing  happens  even  now  as  regards  the  British  colonics.  The 
question  was  lately  argued  before  the  Privy  Council  whether  the  legislature  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  created  by  the  British  North  America  Act  of  18G7 
(an  imperial  statute),  had  power  to  extinguish  the  right  of  appeal  from  the 
supreme  court  of  Canada  to  the  British  Queen  in  council. 

*  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  however,  went  on  under  the  old  charters, 
with  which  they  were  well  content.  See  as  to  this  whole  subject.  Chapter 
XXXVII.,  on  State  Constitutions. 
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legislative  assemblies  with  certain  specified  and  limited  legis- 
lative powers.     The  same  question  was  then  liable  to  recur  with 
regard  to  a  statute  passed  by  one  of  these  assemblies.     If  such  a 
statute  waj3  in  excess  of  the  power  which  the  State  constitu- 
tion conferred  on  the  State  legislature,  or  in  any  way  trans- 
gressed the  provisions  of  that  constitution,  it  was  invalid,  and 
acts  done  under  it  were  void.     The  question,  like  any  other 
question  of  law,  came  for  decision  before  the  courts  of  the 
State.     Thus,  in    1786,  the   supreme  court  of   Rhode  Island 
held  that  a  statute  of  the  legislature  which  purported  to  make  a 
penalty  collectible  on  summary  conviction,  without  trial  by 
jury,  gave  the  court  no  jurisdiction,  i.e.  was  invalid,  the  colo- 
nial charter,  which  was  then  still  in  force  as  the  constitution 
of  the  State,  having  secured  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  all 
cases.  ^    When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  came  into 
operation  in  1789,  and  was  declared  to  be  paramount  to  all 
State  constitutions  and  State  statutes,  no  new  principle  was 
introduced ;  there  was  merely  a  new  application,  as  between 
the  nation  and  the  States,  of  the  old  doctrine  that  a  subordi- 
nate and  limited  legislature  cannot  pass  beyond  the  limits  fixed 
for  it.     It  was  clear,  on  general  principles,  that  a  State  law  in- 
compatible with  a  duly  enacted  P'ederaJ  law  must  give  way; 
the  only  question  was  :  What  courts  are  to  pronounce  upon  the 
question    whether   such    incompatibility    exists?    Who   is  to 
decide  whether  or  no  the  authority  given  to  Congress  has  been 
exceeded,  and  whether  or  no  the  State  law  contravenes  the 
Federal  Constitution  or  a  Federal  statute  ? 

In  1787  the  only  then-existing  courts  were  the  State  courts. 
If  a  case  coming  before  them  raised  the  point  whether  a  State 
constitution  or  statute  was  inconsistent  with  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution or  a  statute  of  Congress,  it  was  their  duty  to  decide 
it,  like  any  other  point  of  law.  But  their  decision  could  not 
safely  be  accepted  as  final,  because,  being  themselves  the  off- 
spring of,  and  amenable  to,  the  State  governments,  they  would 
naturally  tend  to  uphold  State  laws  against  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution or  statutes.     Hence  it  became  necessary  to  set  up  courts 

*  In  the  case  of  Trevett  v.  Wee^len,  the  first  case  of  importance  in  which  a 
leprislativc  act  was  held  unconstitutional  for  incompatibility  with  a  State  con- 
stitution, although  the  doctrine  seems  to  have  been  laid  down  by  the  supreino 
court  of  New  Jersey  in  Holmes  v.  Walton  (1780),  as  well  as  in  Virginia  in  1782, 
and  in  New  York  in  1784.  See  Judge  Elliott's  article  in  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly for  June  1800,  p.  233. 
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created  by  the  central  Federal  authority  and  co-extensive  with 
it  —  that  is  to  say,  those  Federal  courts  which  have  been  already 
described.  The  matter  seems  complicated,  because  we  have 
to  consider  not  only  the  superiority  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution to  the  Federal  legislature  but  also  the  superiority  of  both 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  Federal  statutes  to  all  State  laws. 
But  the  principle  is  the  same  and  equally  simple  in  both  sets  of 
cases.  Both  are  merely  instances  of  the  doctrine,  that  a  law- 
making body  must  not  exceed  its  powers,  and  that  when  it  has 
attempted  to  exceed  its  powers,  its  so-called  statutes  are  not 
laws  at  all,  and  cannot  be  enforced. 

In  America  the  supreme  law-making  power  resides  in  the 
people.  Whatever  they  enact  is  universally  binding.  All 
other  law-making  bodies  are  subordinate,  and  the  enactments 
of  such  bodies  must  conform  to  the  supreme  law,  else  they 
will  perish  at  its  touch,  as  a  fishing  smack  goes  down  before 
an  ocean  steamer.  And  these  subordinate  enactments,  if  at 
variance  with  the  supreme  law,  are  invalid  from  the  first, 
although  their  invalidity  may  remain  for  years  unnoticed  or  un- 
proved. It  can  be  proved  only  by  the  decision  of  a  court  in 
a  case  which  raises  the  point  for  determination.  The  phe- 
nomenon cannot  arise  in  a  country  whose  legislature  is  om- 
nipotent, but  naturally  ^  arises  wherever  we  find  a  legislature 
limited  by  a  superior  authority,  such  as  a  constitution  which 
the  legislature  cannot  alter. 

In  England  the  judges  interpret  Acts  of  Parliament  exactly 
as  American  judges  interpret  statutes  coming  before  them.  If 
they  find  an  Act  conflicting  with  a  decided  case,  they  prefer 
the  Act  to  the  case,  as  being  of  higher  authority.  As  between 
two  apparently  conflicting  Acts,  they  prefer  the  later,  because  it 
is  the  last  expression  of  the  mind  of  Parliament.  If  they  mis- 
interpret the  mind  of  Parliament,  i.e.  if  they  construe  an  Act  in 
a  sense  which  Parliament  may  not  have  intended,  their  decision 
is  nevertheless  valid,  and  will  usually  be  followed  by  other  courts 

*  I  do  not  say  "necessarily,"  because  there  are  countries  on  the  European 
continent  where,  although  there  exists  a  constitution  superior  to  the  legislature, 
the  courts  are  not  allowed  to  hold  a  legislative  act  invalid,  because  the  legis- 
lature is  deemed  to  have  the  right  of  taking  its  own  view  of  the  constitution. 
This  seems  to  be  the  case  both  in  France  and  in  Switzerland.  So  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire  the  Reichskammergericht  cannot  question  an  act  of  the  imperial 
legislature ;  and  in  Belgium,  though  it  has  been  thought  that  the  courts  possess 
such  a  power,  it  is  now  held  that  they  do  not  possess  it. 
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of  the  same  rank  uotil  Parliament  speaks  its  mind  again  hy 
another  Act.  The  only  difference  between  their  position  and 
that  of  their  American  brethren  is  that  tbcy  never  have  la. 
distinguish  between  the  authority  of  one  enactment  and  tbA 
of  another,  otherwise  than  by  looking  to  tlie  date,  and  ttut  ^ 
they  therefore  need  never  inquire  whi'ther  an  Act  of  Parliamoit 
was  invalid  when  first  passed.  Invalid  it  could  not  have  been, 
because  Parhament  is  onmipote-nt,  and  Parliament  is  omniiio- 
tent  becausi-  Parliament  is  deemed  to  be  t.he  people.  Parlia- 
ment is  not  a  body  with  delegated  or  limited  authority.  The 
whole  fulness  of  popular  power  dwells  in  it.  The  whole 
nation  is  supposed  to  be  present  within  its  walls.'  Its  will 
is  law ;  or,  a.s  Dante  says  in  a  famous  line,  "its  will  is  Powir." 

There  is  a  story  told  of  an  intelligent  Englisliraan  who,  having 
heard  that  the  Supreme  Fedtiral  Court  was  created  to  protect 
the  Constitution,  and  had  authority  given  it  to  annul  bad  laws,  1 
spent  two  days  in  hunting  up  and  down  the  Federal  Constitu-  I 
tion  for  the  provisions  he  had  been  told  to  admire.  Xo  won- 
der lu^  dill  not  find  them,  for  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Con- 
stitution on  the  suliject.  The  powers  of  the  Federal  courts 
an^  the  same  as  those  of  all  other  courts  in  civiUzed  countries, 
or  rather  tliey  differ  from  those  of  other  courts  by  defect  and 
not  by  excess,  b«!iiig  limited  to  certain  classes  of  cases.  The 
so-called  "power  of  annulling  an  unconstitutional  statute" 
is  a  duty  rather  than  a  power,  and  a  duty  incimibent  on  the 
huinl)l('st  State  court  when  a  ca.se  raising  the  point  comes  be- 
fore it  no  less  than  on  the  Supreme  Federal  Court  at  Washing- 
ton. When  therefore  people  talk,  as  they  sometimes  do,  even 
in  the  Unit(Hl  States,  of  the  Supreme  court  as  "the  guardian 
of  the  Constitution,"  they  mean  nothing  more  than  that  it 
is  the  final  court  of  appeal,  before  which  suits  involving  con- 
stitutional questions  may  be  brought  up  by  the  parties  for 

'  Thi-  ulil  wriliTu  fliiy  that  the  reason  why  an  Act  ot  Pajliaraent  requins  no 
publir  niitirii-.-iiiiiN  in  the  rountry  is  Ix'rausc  it  is  dwniiy]  to  be  made  by  the 
whcili?  nation,  an  that  every  pi-rson  is  present  at  the  making  or  it.  It  is  cei^ 
tainl,v  true  thnl  the  orthodox  li-eal  view  of  Parliament  never  regards  it  as  ei- 
crriaing  iimviTS  tliat  ran  in  any  sense  be  railed  delegated.  A  remarkable 
oxuniplc  of  tlip  jKiwer  whieh  Parliament  eaii  exert  as  an  ultimately  and  com- 
pletely *iven'i)rn  hudy  is  afforded  hy  the  Septennial  Act  (1  Geo.  I.  rt.  2,  cap. 
;j.S).  It)'  IhiH  statute  3  l>HrliBment  in  wlijcli  the  House  of  Comniomi  had  been 
clerleii  fur  tliree  years  only,  uiiiier  the  Triennial  .Act  then  in  force,  prolonged. 

years,  taking  to  itself  (our  years  of  power  whieh  Che  electors  had  Dot  given  it. 
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decision.  In  so  far  the  phrase  is  legitimate.  But  the  func- 
tions of  the  Supreme  court  are  the  same  in  kind  as  those  of  all 
other  courts,  State  as  well  as  Federal.  Its  duty  and  theirs  is 
simply  to  declare  and  apply  the  law ;  and  where  any  court,  be 
it  a  State  court  of  first  instance,  or  the  Federal  court  of  last 
resort,  finds  a  law  of  lower  authority  clashing  with  a  law  of 
higher  authority,  it  must  reject  the  former,  as  being  really  no 
law,  and  enforce  the  latter. 

It  is  therefore  no  mere  technicality  to  point  out  that  the 
American  judges  do  not,  as  Europeans  are  apt  to  say,  "control 
the  legislature,"  but  simply  interpret  the  law.  The  word 
"control"  is  misleading,  because  it  impUes  that  the  person  or 
body  of  whom  it  is  used  possesses  and  exerts  discretionary  per- 
sonal Will.  Now  the  American  judges  have  no  discretionary 
will  in  the  matter  any  more  than  has  an  English  court  when  it 
interprets  an  Act  of  ParUament.  The  will  that  prevails  is 
the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  in  the  Constitution  they  en- 
acted. All  that  the  judges  have  to  do  is  to  discover  from  the 
enactments  before  them  what  the  will  of  the  people  is,  and 
apply  that  will  to  the  facts  of  a  given  case.  The  more  general 
or  ambiguous  the  language  which  the  people  have  used,  so 
much  the  more  difiicult  is  the  task  of  interpretation,  so  much 
greater  the  need  for  ability  and  integrity  in  the  judges.  But 
the  task  is  always  the  same  in  its  nature.  The  judges  have 
Qo  concern  with  the  motives  or  the  results  of  an  enactment, 
otherwise  than  as  these  may  throw  light  on  the  sense  in  which 
the  enacting  authority  intended  it.  It  would  be  a  breach  of 
duty  for  them  to  express,  I  might  almost  say  a  breach  of  duty 
to  entertain,  an  opinion  on  its  policy  except  so  far  as  its  policy 
explains  its  meaning.  They  may  think  a  statute  excellent  in 
purpose  and  working,  but  if  they  cannot  find  in  the  Constitu- 
tion a  power  for  Congress  to  pass  it,  they  must  brush  it  aside 
as  invalid.  They  may  deem  another  statute  pernicious,  but  if 
it  is  within  the  powers  of  Congress,  they  must  enforce  it.  To 
construe  the  law,  that  is,  to  elucidate  the  will  of  the  people  as 
supreme  lawgiver,  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  their  duty. 
And  if  it  be  suggested  that  they  may  overstep  their  duty, 
and  may,  seeking  to  make  themselves  not  the  exponents  but 
the  masters  of  the  Constitution,  twist  and  pervert  it  to  suit 
their  own  political  views,  the  answer  is  that  such  an  exercise 
of  judicial  will  would  rouse  the  distrust  and  displeasure  of  the 
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nation,  and  migjit,  if  pc'r»isk«l  in,  provoke  rt-NiBtancc  lo  tbn  Iaw 
as  laid  down  by  ike  court,   possibly  an  onslaught   upon  the 

court  itself. 

To  insist  upon  the  fart  that  the  judiciary  of  the  Unit«I  Statm 
are  not  the  masters  of  tho  < Constitution  but  miTcly  its  inlrr- 
])rcters  is  not  to  minimise  the  iiuiwrtanw  of  thoir  fuuctiuna.  but 
to  indicate  thfir  true  naturra.  The  importance  of  those  func- 
tions can  hartily  be  I'xai^cratod.  It  uriws  from  two  facta, 
One  is  that  as  the  ConHtittition  cannot  easily  be  cfauiged,  a 
had  decision  on  its  meaning,  i.e.  a  drciaioii  which  the  gcDenJ 
opinion  of  the  profesaon  eondomns,  may  go  uncorrerted.  In 
England,  if  a  court  has  construed  A  statute  in  a  way  unint«adal 
or  unexpcctcil.  Parliament  can  set  things  right  next  Betedoiibj- 
amending  thv  statute,  and  tto  pri'VcJit  future  decisdons  tiO  the 
same  effect.  Hut  American  history  shows  only  one  instance  in 
which  an  uriwi'lconie  decision  on  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion liiis  lieen  thus  dealt  with,  vie.  the  decision,  that  a  State 
could  he  sued  by  a  private  citizen,'  which  led  to  the  eleventh 
nnieiHirnrnt,  whereby  it  was  declared  that  the  Constitution 
[should  not  cover  ti  ca.T  which  the  court  had  held  it  did  cover, 

The  other  fact  which  muken  tlie  function  of  an  American 
judge  HO  momentous  is  the  l)rcvity,  the  laudable  brevity,  of  the 
Constitution.  The  words  of  that  instrument  are  general,  lay- 
ing down  a  few  large  priru-iples.  The  cases  which  mil  ariw 
as  to  the  coristnii'lion  of  these  general  words  cannot  be  foreseen 
till  then-  arise.  Wlien  they  do  arise  the  generality  of  the  words 
leaves  open  to  the  iiiteri)reting  judges  a  far  wider  field  than  is 
afforded  by  oniiiiury  statutes  which,  since  they  treat  of  one 
particular  subji'ct.  cniitain  enactments  comparatively  minuti' 
and  jm'cise.  Hence,  allhoush  the  duty  of  a  court  is  only  to 
interpret,  thn  cousi<lerations  affecting  interpretation  are  more 
numerous  than  in  the  e:i.se  of  ordinary  statutes,  more  delicate. 
larger  in  their  reach  and  scope.  They  sometimes  need  the 
exercise  not  merely  of  legal  acumen  and  judicial  Fairness,  but 
of  a  comprehension  of  the  nature  and  methods  of  government 
which  one  dues  mit  demand  from  the  European  judge  who  walk* 
in  the  narrow  path  traced  for  him  by  ordinary  statutes.  It  is 
therefore  hai-dly   an   exaggeration  to  say  that  the  American 

'  8«!  tliP  liist  prccidiiiB  r'hupliT.  Tlif  ilnctrinr'  of  the  DreJ  Scott  caao  (of 
whirh  murp  liiinio  nns  net  H.-iidp  \>y  tlio  fuurliii'iit)!  nnicndmeDt,  but  that  kmead- 
incnl  waa  intcndi.'d  to  cfTcct  luucli  iiiucu  tliuti  lucri'ly  to  correct  the  court. 
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Constitution  as  it  now  stands,  with  the  mass  of  fringing  deci- 
sions which  explain  it,  as  a  far  more  complete  and  finished  in- 
istrument  than  it  was  when  it  came  fire-new  from  the  hands  of 
the  Convention.  It  is  not  merely  their  work  but  the  work  of 
the  judges,  and  most  of  all  of  one  man,  the  great  Chief-Justice 
Marshall. 

The  march  of  democracy  in  England  has  disposed  some 
Ekiglish  political  writers  of  the  very  school  which  in  the  last 
generation  pointed  to  America  as  a  terrible  example,  now 
to  discover  that  her  republic  possesses  elements  of  stability 
wanting  in  the  monarchy  of  the  mother  country.  They  lament 
that  England  should  have  no  supreme  court.  Some  have  even 
suggested  that  England  should  create  one.  They  do  not  seem 
to  i>erceive  that  the  dangers  they  discern  arise  not  from  the 
want  of  a  court  but  from  the  omnipotence  of  the  British  Par- 
liament. They  ask  for  a  court  to  guard  the  British  Consti- 
tution, forgetting  that  Britain  has  no  constitution,  in  the 
American  sense,  and  never  had  one,  except  for  a  short  space 
under  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  strongest  court  that  might  be 
set  up  in  England  could  effect  nothing  so  long  as  Parliament 
retains  its  power  to  change  every  part  of  the  law,  including 
all  the  rules  and  doctrines  that  are  called  constitutional.  If 
Parliament  were  to  lose  that  power  there  would  be  no  need  to 
create  a  supreme  court,  because  the  existing  judges  of  the  land 
would  necessarily  discharge  the  very  functions  which  Ameri- 
can judg38  now  discharge.  If  Parliament  were  to  be  split  up 
into  four  parliaments  for  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales,  and  a  new  Federal  Assembly  were  to  be  established 
with  limited  legislative  powers,  powers  defined  by  an  instru- 
ment which  neither  the  Federal  Assembly  nor  any  of  the  four 
parliaments  could  alter,  questions  would  forthwith  arise  as  to 
the  compatibility  both  of  acts  passed  by  the  Ass3mbly  with 
the  provisions  of  the  instrument,  and  of  acts  passed  by  any 
of  the  four  parliaments  with  those  passed  by  the  Assembly. 
These  questions  would  come  before  the  courts  and  be  deter- 
mined by  them  like  any  other  question  of  law.  The  same 
thing  would  happen  if  Britain  were  to  enter  into  a  federal 
pact  with  her  colonies,  creating  an  imperial  Council,  and  giv- 
ing it  pow3rs  which,  though  restricted  by  the  pact  to  certain 
purposes,  transcended  thos^  of  the  British  Parliament.  The 
interpretation  of  the  pact  would  belong  to  the  courts,   and 
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both  Parliament  and  the  supposed  Council  would  be  bound  tiy 
that  interpretation.'  If  a  n«'w  supreme  court  were  created  by 
Brit^,  it  would  be  created  not  because  there  do  nol  alreBilj 
exist  courts  capable  of  eatcrtaining  all  the  questions  thai 
could  arise,  but  because  the  parties  to  the  new  constitutio;^ 
enacted  for  the  United  Kii^dom,  or  tJie  British  Empire  (»> 
the  case  might  be),  might  insist  that  a  tribunal  composed  of 
persons  chosen  by  some  Federal  authority  would  be  man 
certainly  impartial.  The  preliminary  therefore  to  any  such 
"judicial  safeguard"  as  has  been  suggested  is  the  extinction 
of  the  present  Britisli  Parliament  and  the  erection  of  a  wholly 
different  body  or  bodies  in  it3  room. 

These  observations  may  suffice  to  show  that  there  is  notbins 
strange  or  mysterious  about  the  relation  of  the  Federal  court* 
to  the  Constitution.     The  plan  which  the  Convention  of  1"87 
adopteti  is  simple,  useful,  and  conformable    to    general  legal  j 
principles.     It  is,  in  the  orijpnal  sense  of  the  word,  an  elegant  I 
plan.     But  it  is  not  novel,  a=!  was  indeed  observed  by  Hamilton  1 
in  the  Federalist.     It  wa.s  at  work  in  thi!  States   before  the    1 
Convention  of  1787  met.     It  was  at  work  in  the  thirteen  coiit- 
nics  bi'f(jrt;  they   revolted   from   England,     It   is   an   applica- 
tion of  old  and  familiar  legal  doctrines.     Such  novelty  as  then? 
is  belongs  to  the  schnme  of  a  Supreme  or  Rigid  constitution, 
reserving  the  ultimate  power  to  tha  peopia,   and  Juuitiog  in 
the  same  measure  the  power  of  a  Ic^slature.' 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  American 
system  which  reflects  more  credit  on  its  authors  or  has  worked 
better  in  practice.  It  has  had  the  advantage  of  relegating 
questions  not  only  intricate  and  delicate,  but  peculiarly  liable 

'  ;\M)iiiiiiiij;  of  ciiirsc  tliiit  the  (idwrr  of  alttriiiR  the  pact  was  reeerved  to 
Bonic  iiiit)i"rit.v  aiijiprior  to  (.itlitr  the  Cimndl  or  Pivrliampnt. 

=  Ko  Mr.  Wilsoii  ul)9cr\'nl  (BiH>akiii([  of  the  State  ranstitutions)  in  the  Penn- 
aylviiuia  finiVfiitEoii  of  ITSti :  "  I'crhspa  some  politician  who  haa  not  conBidrrtd 
with  wiffipipnt  urTiirary  our  political  nystpms  would  observe  tlut  in  our  gov- 
crnnii'iitH  the  Huprciiii;  power  wus  vextei]  In  the  eonatitutiona.  This  opintan 
approach™  the  tnith.  but  docs  not  reach  it.  The  truth  ia  that  in  our  govern- 
HH'iits  the  »u|)r[-niE!,  iiliwilule,  and  uiirontrollable  power  remaini  in  the  peoplf, 
A«  our  con  Ktitiit  ions  ure  nugiFrior  to  our  leRislaturcs,  so  the  people  arc  superior 
to  our  miiiKlilutioiui."  —  IClIiot'H  Dthales.  ii.  4;W. 

Mr.  M'Kcun.  RiH'nkina  in  the  bailie  convention,  quoted  Locke's  Ciril  Gar- 
trnmeiil  (i:  2.  i  HO,  uiid  c,  la.  i  1&.>)  na  an  authority  for  the  proposition  thai 
the  pimcrs  r.f  ConRnns  ouUl  lip  no  icn-aU-r  than  thi>  positive  itrant  might  convey. 

As  to  KiEid  C'oiirttitulioiif.  s,v  Chiipter  XXXI.  posl;  and.  for  a  fuller  tnal- 
□lent,  un  c»Huy  in  my  ■fltulii's  in  Iliatoru  and  Jurisprudence, 
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*  excite  political  passions,  to  the  cool,  dry  atmosphere  of 
dicial  determination.  The  relations  of  the  central  Federal 
>wer  to  the  States,  and  the  amount  of  authority  which  Con- 
»ss  and  the  President  are  respectively  entitled  to  exercise, 
ve  been  the  most  permanently  grave  questions  in  American 
tory,  with  which  nearly  every  other  political  problem  has 
;ome  entangled.  If  they  had  been  left  to  be  settled  by 
ngress,  itself  an  interested  party,  or  by  any  dealings  between 
ngress  and  the  State  legislatures,  the  dangers  of  a  conflict 
uld  have  been  extreme,  and  instead  of  one  civil  war  there 
5ht  have  been  several.  But  the  universal  respect  felt  for 
:  Ck)nstitution,  a  respect  which  grows  the  longer  it  stands, 
\  disposed  men  to  defer  to  any  decision  which  seems  honestly 
1  logically  to  unfold  the  meaning  of  its  terms.  In  obeying 
h  a  decision  they  are  obeying,  not  the  judges,  but  the  people 
o  enacted  the  Constitution.  To  have  foreseen  that  the  power 
interpreting  the  Federal  Constitution  and  statutes,  and  of 
ermining  whether  or  no  State  constitutions  and  statutes 
nsgress  Federal  provisions,  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
uggles  between  the  National  government  and  the  State  gov- 
iments,  required  great  insight  and  great  faith  in  the  sound- 
5s  and  power  of  a  principle.  While  the  Constitution  was 
ing  framed  the  suggestion  was  made,  and  for  a  time  seemed 
ely  to  be  adopted,  that  a  veto  on  the  acts  of  State  legislatures 
3uld  be  conferred  upon  the  Federal  Congress.  Discussion 
/ealed  the  objections  to  such  a  plan.  Its  introduction  would 
ve  offended  the  sentiment  of  the  States,  always  jealous  of 
eir  autonomy ;  its  exercise  would  have  provoked  collisions 
th  them.  The  disallowance  of  a  State  statute,  even  if  it  did 
illy  offend  against  the  Federal  Constitution,  would  have 
■»med  a  political  move,  to  be  resented  by  a  political  counter- 
3ve.  And  the  veto  would  often  have  been  pronounced  before 
could  have  been  ascertained  exactly  how  the  State  statute 
)uld  work,  sometimes,  perhaps,  pronounced  in  cases  where 
e  statute  was  neither  pernicious  in  itself  nor  opposed  to  the 
ederal  Constitution.  But  by  the  action  of  the  courts  the  self- 
ve  of  the  States  is  not  wounded,  and  the  decision  declaring 
ae  of  their  laws  invalid  is  nothing  but  a  tribute  to  the  higher 
uthority  of  that  supreme  enactment  to  which  they  were  them- 
dves  parties,  and  which  they  may  themselves  desire  to  see 
nforced  against  another  State  on  some  not  remote  occasvoxv, 
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However,  the  idea  of  a  veto  hy  Cktngress  was  tnoet  effpctivcly 
deraoliahed  in  the  Coiiv«itii>n  by  Roger  Shennftn,  who  aruU-ly 
remarked  that  a  veto  would  seem  to  reoogniae  as  valid  the 
State  Btatuti:  objected  to,  whereas  if  inconsiatent  with  ttwCoo* 
stitution  it  was  really  invalid  already  and  needed  no  veto. 

By  leaving  constitutional  queationa  to  be  settled  by  tiie 
courts  of  law  anoth<T  advantage  van  incidentally  ae«iircd. 
The  court  does  not  go  to  meet  the  question ;  it  waits  for  the 
question  to  come  to  it.  When  tho  court  acta  it  acte  at  the 
instance  of  a  party.  Sometimes  the  plaintifT  or  the  dpfendaot 
may  be  the  National  government  or  a  State  govemment,  but 
far  more  frequently  both  are  private  persona,  seeking  to  en- 
force or  defend  their  private  rights.  For  instance,  in  the 
famous  case '  which  eatabUslied  the  doctrine  that  a  statute 
paascd  by  a  -State  repealing  a  grant  of  land  to  an  individual 
made  on  certain  terms  by  a  previous  statut*  is  a  law  "impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  a  contract,"  and  therefore  invalid,  under 
Art.,  i.  S  10  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  the  question  came 
before  the  court  on  an  action  by  one  Fletcher  against  one  Peck 
on  a  covenant  containe<t  in  a  deed  made  by  the  latter ;  and  to 
do  justice  between  plaintiff  and  defendant  it  was  necessary  to 
examine  the  validity  of  a  statute  pas.sed  by  the  legislature  of 
Georgia.  This  method  has  the  merit  of  not  hurrying  a  ques- 
tion on,  but  leaving  it  to  arise  of  itself.  Full  legal  argument 
on  both  sides  is  secured  by  the  private  interests  which  the 
pEirties  have  in  setting  forth  their  contentions ;  and  the  deri- 
sion when  pronounced,  since  it  appears  to  be,  as  in  fact  it  is, 
primarily  a  decision  upon  private  rights,  obtains  that  respect 
and  moral  support  which  a  private  plaintiff  or  defendant  estaH- 
liahing  his  legal  right  is  entitJwl  to  Ironi  Jaw-abiding  citiiciis. 
A  Htate  might  be  provoked  to  resistance  if  it  saw,  as  aoon  as 
it  had  pa.ssed  a  statute,  the  Federal  government  inviting  the 
Supreme  court  to  declare  that  statute  invalid.  But  when  the 
Federal  authority  stands  silent,  and  a  year  after  in  an  ordinary 
action  l)etween  Smith  and  Jones  the  court  decides  in  favour  of 
Jones,  who  argued  that  the  statute  on  which  the  plaintiff  relied 
was  invalid  because  it  transgressed  some  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, everybody  feels  that  Jones  was  justified  in  bo  argu- 
ing, and  that  since  judgment  was  given  in  his  favour  he  must 
be  allowed  to  retain  the  money  which  the  court  has  found  to 
'  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  C  Crnneh,  p.  87. 
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be  bis,  and  the  statute  which  violated  his  private  right  must 
fall  to  the  ground. 

This  feature  has  particularly  excited  the  admiration  of 
Continental  critics.  To  an  Englishman  it  seems  perfectly 
natural,  because  it  is  exactly  in  this  way  that  much  of  English 
constitutional  law  has  been  built  up.  The  English  courts  had 
indeed  no  rigid  documentary  constitution  by  which  to  test  the 
ordinances  or  the  executive  acts  of  the  Crown,  and  their  deci- 
sions on  constitutional  points  have  often  been  pronounced  in 
proceedings  to  which  the  Crown  or  its  ministers  were  parties. 
But  they  have  repeatedly  established  principles  of  the  greatest 
moment  by  judgments  delivered  in  cases  where  a  private 
interest  was  involved,  grounding  themselves  either  on  a  statute 
which  they  interpreted  or  on  some  earlier  decision.^  Lord 
Mansfield's  famous  declaration  that  slavery  was  legally  impossi- 
ble in  England  was  pronounced  in  such  a  private  case.  Stock- 
dale  V.  Hansard,  in  which  the  law  regarding  the  publishing  of 
debates  in  Parliament  was  settled,  was  an  action  by  a  private 
person  against  printers.  The  American  method  of  settling 
constitutional  questions,  like  all  other  legal  questions,  in  actions 
between  private  parties,  is  therefore  no  new  device,  but  a  part 
of  that  priceless  heritage  of  the  English  Common  Law  which 
the  colonists  carried  with  them  across  the  sea,  and  which  they 
have  preserved  and  developed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  own 
free  spirit  and  lofty  traditions. 

Those  err  who  suppose  that  the  functions  above  described  as 
pertaining  to  the  American  courts  are  peculiar  and  essential 
to  a  Federal  government.  These  functions  are  not  peculiar  to 
a  federation,  because  the  distinction  of  fundamental  laws  and 
inferior  laws  may  exist  equally  well  in  a  unified  government, 
did  exist  in  each  of  the  thirteen  colonies  up  till  1776,  did  exist 
in  each  of  the  thirteen  States  from  1776  till  1789,  does  exist 
in  every  one  of  the  forty-eight  States  now.  Nor  are  they 
essential,  because  a  federation  may  well  be  imagined  in  which 
the  central  or  national  legislature  should  be  theoretically  sove- 
reign in  the  same  sense  and  to  the  same  full  extent  as  is  the 
British  Parliament.^    The  component  parts  of  any  confederacy 

*  The  independence  of  the  English  judges  (since  the  Revolution)  and  of  the 
American  Federal  judges  has  of  course  largely  contributed  to  make  them  trusted, 
and  to  make  them  act  worthily  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 

'  It  would  appear  that  in  the  Achssan  League  the  Assembly  (which  voted  by 
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will  no  doubt  be  generally  disposed  to  place  their  respective 
State  rights  under  the  protection  of  a  compact  unchangeable 
hy  the  national  l^slature.  But  they  n^ed  not  do  so,  for  they 
may  rely  on  thf  command  which  as  electors  they  have  over  that 
legislature,  and  may  prefer  the  greater  energy  which  a  sovereign 
legislature  promises  to  the  greater  security  for  St^te  right? 
which  a  limited  legislature  impliee.  In  the  particular  case  (*( 
Ameijea  it  is  abundantly  clear  tliat  if  there  had  been  in  I7ST 
no  States  jealous  of  their  powers,  but  an  united  nation  creat- 
ing tor  itself  an  improved  frame  of  government,  the  orgaiL^  of 
that  government  would  have  been  limited  by  a  fundamental 
law  just  as  they  have  in  fact  been,  because  the  nation,  distrust- 
ing the  agents  it  waa  creating,  was  resolved  to  fetter  them  by 
reserving  to  itself  the  ultimate  and  over-ridii^  sovereignty. 

The  case  of  Switzerland  shows  that  the'  American  plan  is  not 
the  only  one  possible  to  a  federation.  The  Swiss  Federal  Court, 
while  instituted  in  imitation  of  the  American,  is  not  the  only 
authority  competent  to  determine  whether  a  Cantonal  law  is 
void  because  inconsistent  iiith  the  Federal  Constitution,  for  in 
some  rases  recourse  must  be  had  not  to  the  Court  but  to  the 
Feileral  Council,  which  is  a  sort  of  executive  cabinet  of  the  Con- 
federation. And  the  Federal  Court  must  enforce  every  law 
passed  by  the  Federal  legislature,  even  if  it  appear  to  conflicl 
with  the  Constitution.  In  other  words,  the  Swiss  Constitution 
has  reserved  some  points  of  Cantonal  law  for  an  authority  not 
judicial  but  ptilitical,  and  has  made  the  Federal  legislature  the 
sole  judge  of  its  own  powers,  the  authorized  interpreter  of  the 
Constitution,  and  an  interpreter  not  likely  to  proceed  on  purely 
legal  grounds.'  To  an  Eni^li^h  or  American  lawj-er  the  Swiw 
copy  seems  neither  so  con^-isti'iit  with  sound  theory  nor  so  inafe 
in  practice  as  the  American  original.  But  the  statesmen  of 
Switaeriand  felt  that  a  method  fit  for  America  might  be  ill- 
fitted  fi  r  their  own  country,   where  the  latitude  given  to  the 

■«r«igni  nivl  wnild  by  its  vote  vary  the  terms  o!  the  federal  ar- 

'ic  citiPi  ronning  the  federatioD  ;    altjiouicti  the  acatitini'sa 

may  be  called  the  want  of  Icgal-mindedneu  among  the 

■ad  jrimilu'  queatious  not  eaH>'  of  determioBtioQ. 

fWdnntiliK  eubiect,  the  proviaioiiB  of  the  Strks  Federal  Con- 

"      102,  110.  aud  114  :    aleo  Duhs,  Dai  oeffenUiehe  Redil  dn 

■■niduifl.    a.1.1    A   valuable  pamphlet   by   M.    Ch.   StJ- 

!  ttroif  fuWi.-  .,:.  THhunal  fMrali    BUe.  1886.      Dr. 

author  of  t]ii-   \>]-.n  whereby  the  Federal  leBMUture  ia 

OOlutitulioiiul  powers. 
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executive  is  greater ;  and  the  Swiss  habit  of  constantly  recur- 
ring to  popular  vote  makes  it  less  necessary  to  restrain  the 
legislature  by  a  permanently  enacted  instrument.  The  politi- 
cal traditions  of  the  European  continent  differ  widely  from  those 
of  England  and  America  :  and  the  Federal  Judicature  is  not  the 
only  Anglo-American  institution  which  might  fail  to  thrive 
anywhere  but  in  its  native  soil. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE   WORKING    OF  THE   COURTS 

Those  readers  who  have  followed  thus  far  the  account  given 
of  the  Federal  courts  have  probalily  ajsked  themselves  how 
judicial  authorities  can  sustain  the  functions  which  America 
requires  them  to  discharge.  It  is  plain  that  judges,  when 
Bueked  into  tfie  vortex  of  politics,  must  lose  dignity,  impar- 
tiality, und  influf  nee.  But  how  can  judges  keep  out  of  politire. 
wlieii  political  issues  raising  party  passions  come  before  them? 
Must  not  coii.stitiitional  (luestions,  questions  as  to  the  rights 
Uiidi'r  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  government  against  the 
States,  and  of  the  branehos  of  the  Federal  government  ag^nst 
one  another,  frequently  involve  momentous  political  issues? 
In  the  troulilous  times  during  which  the  outlines  of  the  English 
Constitution  were  settled,  controversy  often  raged  roundthe 
eonrts,  iMt'ause  the  deeislon  of  contested  points  lay  in  their 
hands.  When  f'haries  1.  could  not  induce  Parliament  to  admit 
the  right  of  levying  contributions  which  he  claimed,  and  Par- 
liament relied  on  the  power  of  the  purse  as  its  defence  against 
Charles  I,,  the  question  whether  ship-money  could  lawfully  be 
h'vieil  w!is  vital  to  liolli  parties,  and  the  judges  held  the  balance 
of  pDHer  in  their  haniis.  At  that  moment  the  law  could  not 
lie  ehiuiged,  because  the  Houses  and  the  king  stood  opposed: 
lieiiee  eviTvlliing  turned  on  tiie  interpretation  of  the  existing 
law.  Ill  Anieriea  the  Constitution  is  at  all  times  very  hard  to 
ehiuiije :  Tuiieh  more  then  must  political  issues  turn  on  its 
interpretation.  .\nd  if  tins  !«■  so,  must  not  the  interpreting 
eourl  lie  led  In  assiune  a  control  over  the  executive  and  legis- 
talive  braiii'lies  nf  the  srovernment,  since  it  has  the  power  of 
deelnring  their  acts  illegal'? 

'riiere  i<  i;nnind  for  these  eritieisnis.  The  evil  they  point  to 
has  oecurved  and  may  recur.  But  it  occurs  very  rarely,  and 
tiiiiy  be  averted  by  the  same  prudence  which  the  courts  have 
hilliiTto  ^eiU'rally  shown.    The  causes  which  have  enabled  the 
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Federal  courts  to  avoid  it,  and  to  maintain  their  dignity  and 
influence  almost  unshaken,  are  the  following :  — 

I.  The  Supreme  court  —  I  speak  of  the  Supreme  court 
because  its  conduct  has  governed  that  of  inferior  Federal  courts 
—  has  always  declared  that  it  is  not  concerned  with  purely 
political  questions.  Whenever  i  t  finds  any  discretion  given  to  the 
President,  any  executive  duty  imposed  on  him,  it  considers  the 
manner  in  which  he  exercises  hb  discretion  and  discharges  the 
duty  to  be  beyond  its  province.  Whenever  the  Constitution 
has  conferred  upon  Congress  a  power  of  legislating,  the  court 
declines  to  inquire  whether  the  use  of  the  power  was  in  the  case  of 
a  particular  statute  passed  by  Congress  either  necessary  or  desir- 
able, or  whether  it  was  exerted  in  a  prudent  manner,  for  it  holds 
all  such  matters  to  be  within  the  exclusive  province  of  Congress. 

"In  measures  exclusively  of  a  political,  legislative,  or  executive  char- 
acter, it  is  plain  that  as  the  supreme  authority  as  to  these  questions 
belongs  to  the  legislative  and  executive  departments,  they  cannot  be  re- 
examined elsewhere.  Thus  Congress,  having  the  power  to  declare  war, 
to  levy  taxes,  to  appropriate  money,  to  regulate  intercourse  and  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  their  mode  of  executing  these  powers  can 
never  become  the  subject  of  re-examination  in  any  other  tribunal.  So 
the  power  to  make  treaties  being  confided  to  the  President  and  Senate, 
when  a  treaty  is  properly  ratified,  it  becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  and  no 
other  tribunal  can  gainsay  its  stipulations.  Yet  cases  may  readily  be 
imagined  in  which  a  tax  may  be  laid,  or  a  treaty  made  upon  motives  and 
grounds  wholly  beside  the  intention  of  the  Constitution.  The  remedy, 
however,  in  such  cases  is  solely  by  an  appeal  to  the  people  at  the  elec- 
tions, or  by  the  salutary  power  of  amendment  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion itself."  1 

Adherence  to  this  principle  has  enabled  the  court  to  avoid  an 
immixture  in  political  strife  which  must  have  destroyed  its 
credit,  has  deterred  it  from  entering  the  political  arena,  where 
it  would  have  been  weak,  and  enabled  it  to  act  without  fear  in 
the  sphere  of  pure  law,  where  it  is  strong.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, as  I  shall  explain  presently,  the  court  has  come  into  col- 
lision with  the  executive.  Occasionally  it  has  been  required 
to  give  decisions  which  have  worked  with  tremendous  force  on 
politics.    The  most  famous  of  these  was  the  Dred  Scott  case,^ 

*  Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Consiituiion,  §  374. 

'  ScoU  V.  Sandjord,  19  How.  393.  There  is  an  immense  literature  about 
this  case,  the  legal  points  involved  in  which  arc  too  numerous  and  technical  to 
be  here  stated.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  sting  of  the  decision  lay  rather  in  the 
obiter  dicta  than  in  the  determination  of  the  main  question  involved. 
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in  which  the  Supreme  court,  on  an  aiitiuii  by  a  nqsro  for 
and  battery  againat  the  person  cliuming  to  l>e  his  mast«r.  de-' 
clared  that  a.  slave  taken  temporarily  to  a  free  State  and  to  a 
Territory  in  which  Congress  had  forbidden  slavery,  and  after- 
wards returning  into  a  slave  State  and  resuming  residence  then', 
was  not  a  citizen  capable  of  suing  in  the  Federal  courts  if  by  the 
law  of  the  slave  Statt'  he  was  still  a  slave.  This  was  the  poiut 
which  actually  called  for  decision  ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
court,  for  there  was  a  dissentient  minority,  went  further,  and 
delivered  a  variety  of  di'da  on  various  other  points  touching 
the  legal  status  of  negroes  and  the  constitutional  view  of  slaves)-. 
This  judgment,  since  the  language  use<l  in  it  seemed  to  cut  <tS 
the  hope  of  a  settlement  by  the  authority  of  Congress  of  the 
then  (1857)  pending  disputes  over  slavery  and  its  extension,  did 
much  to  precipitate  the  Civil  War. 

Some  questions,  and  among  them  many  which  involve  political 
issues  can  never  come  before  the  Federal  courts,  because  they 
arc  not  such  as  are  rai&able  in  an  action  between  parties.  Of 
those  whith  might  be  rai'ied  some  never  happen  to  arise,  while 
otlurs  do  not  present  themselves  m  an  action  till  some  time 
afttr  tht  statute  ha-s  been  passed  or  act  done  on 'which  the 
court  n  calUd  to  pronounce  By  that  time  it  may  happen 
that  tin  warmth  of  fetling  which  expressed  itself  during  debate 
in  (  ongress  or  in  the  country  has  pa^-sed  away,  while  the  judg- 
ment of  the  nation  at  large  has  been  pracrt.ically  pronounced 
upon  the  issue 

II  Looking  ujKin  itself  as  a  pure  organ  of  the  law,  com- 
missioned to  <io  justice  bttwLtn  man  and  man,  but  to  do  nothing 
more,  the  tsupreine  court  has  steadily  refused  to  decide  abstract 
questions,  or  to  give  opinions  in  advance  by  way  of  advice  to 
the  executive.  When,  in  1793,  President  Washington  requesti-d 
its  opinion  on  the  construction  of  the  treaty  of  1778  with  France, 
the  judges  declined  to  comply. 

This  restriction  of  the  court's  duty  to  the  determination  of 
concrete  cases  arising  in  suits  has  excited  so  much  admiration 
from  Toct|ucville  and  other  writers,  that  the  corresponding 
disadvantages  must  Ijc  stated.     They  are  these  :  — 

To  settle  at  once  and  for  ever  a  disputed  point  of  constitu- 
tional law  would  often  be  a  gain  both  to  private  citizens  anil 
to  the  organ.s  of  the  government.  Under  the  present  system 
there  is  no  certainty  when,  if  ever,  such  a  point  will  be  settled. 
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—  ■  _  

Nobody  may  care  to  incur  the  trouble  and  expense  of  taking 
it  before  the  court.  A  suit  which  raises  it  may  be  compro- 
mised or  dropped. 

When  such  a  question,  after  perhaps  the  lapse  of  years, 
comes  before  the  Supreme  court  and  is  determined,  the  deter- 
mination may  be  different  from  what  the  legal  profession  has 
expected,  may  alter  that  which  has  been  believed  to  be  the 
law,  may  shake  or  overthrow  private  interests  based  upon 
views  now  declared  to  be  erroneous.^  These  are,  no  doubt, 
drawbacks  incident  to  every  system  in  which  the  decisions  of 
courts  play  a  great  part.  There  are  many  points  in  the  law 
of  England  which  are  uncertain  eyen  now,  because  they  have 
never  come  before  a  court  of  high  authority,  or,  having  been 
decided  in  different  ways  by  co-ordinate  courts,  have  not  been 
carried  to  the  final  court  of  appeal.  But  in  England  the  in- 
convenience, should  it  be  great,  can  be  removed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  so  great  as  it  may  be  in  America, 
where,  since  the  doubtful  point  may  be  the  true  construction 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Union,  the  President  and  Con- 
gress may  be  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  how  they  shall  shape 
their  course.  With  the  best  wish  in  the  world  to  act  con- 
formably to  the  Constitution,  these  authorities  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  before  they  act  what,  in  the  view  of  its  author- 
ized interpreters,  the  true  meaning  of  the  Constitution  is. 
Moved  by  this  consideration,  seven  States  of  the  Union  have 
by  their  Constitutions  empowered  the  governor  or  legis- 
lature to  require  the  written  opinions  of  the  judges  of  the 
highest  State  court  on  points  submitted  to  them.^  But  the 
President  of  the  United  States  can  only  consult  his  attomey- 

*  The  Dred  Scott  decision  in  1857  declared  the  Missouri  compromise,  carried 
out  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1820,  to  have  been  beyond  the  powers  of  Congress, 
which,  to  be  sure,  had  virtually  repealed  it  in  the  year  1854  by  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  legislation.  Decisions  have  been  given  on  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth amendments  upsetting  or  qualifying  congressional  legislation  passed 
years  before. 

*  Sec  Chapter  XXXVII.  post.  There  exists  a  similar  provision  in  the  statute 
of  1875,  creating  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  and  the  Government  of  Ireland 
Bill,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1886,  but  defeated  there,  con- 
tained (§  25)  a  provision  enabling  the  Lord -Lieutenant  of  Ireland  or  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  refer  a  question  for  opinion  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  In  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893  this  provision  reappeared  in 
the  modified  form  of  a  power  to  obtain,  in  urgent  cases,  the  opinion  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  on  tlie  constitutionality  of  an  Act  passed  by  the  Irish 
legislature. 


\ 
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general,'  and  the  Houmcs  uf  ConKr«i»  liave  no  legal  adviser 
thougli  to  t>e  sure  they  are  apt  tfl  receive  a  profusion  of  adiire 
from  their  own  k-gal  meinbLTw.' 

III.  Other  caiiscB  which  have  sustained  the  authority  m" 
the  court  by  saving  it  from  immersion  in  the  turbid  i»ool  uf 
polities,  are  the  streogtb  of  professional  feeling  among  American 
lawyers,  the  relation  of  the  bench  to  the  bar,  the  power  of  liie 
legal  profession  in  the  country.  The  keen  interest  which  the 
profession  takes  in  the  law  secureia  a  large  number  of  acute  fiail 
competent  critics  of  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  law  by  tlie 
judges.  Such  men  form  a  tribunal  to  whose  opinion  tlte  judgn 
are  sensitive,  and  all  the  more  sciuitive  because  the  judges,  like 
those  of  England,  but  unlike  those  of  continental  Europe,  have  \ 
been  themselves  practising  counsel.  The  better  lawjeni  of  tbi  ' 
United  States  do  not  sink  their  professional  sentiment  and  opinim 
in  their  party  sympathies.  Tliey  kn<i\v  good  la.w  even  ivhen 
it  goes  against  themselves,  and  privately  condemn  as  bad  law 
a  decision  none  tlie  less  because  it  benefits  their  party  or  thdr 
client.  The  Fe<leral  judge  who  haa  recently  quitted  the  ranks 
of  the  bar  remains  in  sympathy  with  it,  respects  its  views, 
desires  its  approbation.  Both  his  inbred  professional  habits, 
and  his  rcs|>ect  for  those  tratlitions  which  the  bar  prizes,  restrain 
him  from  prostituting  his  officio  to  party  objects.  Though 
he  has  usually  been  a  politician,  and  owes  his  promotion  to  his 
party,  his  pohtieal  trappings  drop  off  him  when  he  mounts  the 
Supreme  bench.  He  has  now  nothing  to  fear  from  party  dis- 
pleasure, because  he  is  irremovable  (except  by  impeachment), 
nothing  to  hope  from  party  favour,  because  he  is  at  the  top  of  the 
tree  and  can  climb  no  higher.  \'irtue  has  all  the  external  con- 
ditions in  her  favour.  It  is  true  that  virtue  is  compatible  with 
a  certain  bias  of  the  mind,  and  compatible  also  with  the  desire 
to  extend  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  But  even 
allowing  that  this  motive  does  occasionally  sway  the  judicial 
mind,  the  circumstances  which  surround  the  action  of  a  tribunal 
debarred  from  initiative,  capable  of  tiealing  only  with  concrete 
cases  that  come  before  it  at  irregular  intervals,  unable  to  ap- 

'  Thi»  Prwiidpnt  scimotinipn,  Utr  Ihn  Ijoni'lil  nf  tho  public,  publishes  the  writ- 
ten o[>iiiiiin  ot  the  ntlonii'y-wmTiil  iiii  nii  iinjxjrtunt  and  doubtful  point :  but 
Hitch  nn  opinion  lias  Authority  iirily  im  a  (lirt'ntioci  to  the  executive  officials. 
giviiiE  them  Kuidniu'fi  in  the  dispburRp  of  their  duliea. 

■  l^eh  HnuM?  hHH  B  Jiuliriory  Co: 
couatiditiuiiul  iuip>.-ct  of  u  bill. 
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propriate  any  of  the  sweets  of  power  other  than  power  itself, 
make  a  course  of  systematic  usurpation  more  difficult  and  less 
seductive  than  it  would  be  to  a  legislative  assembly  or  an  execu- 
tive  council.  As  the  respect  of  the  bench  for  the  bar  tends  to 
keep  the  judges  in  the  straight  path,  so  the  respect  and  regard 
of  the  bar  for  the  bench,  a  regard  grounded  on  the  sense  of  pro- 
fessional brotherhood,  ensure  the  moral  influence  of  the  court  in 
the  country.  The  bar  has  usually  been  very  powerful  in  America, 
not  only  as  being  the  only  class  of  educated  men  who  are  at 
once  men  of  afifairs  and  skilled  speakers,  but  also  because  there 
has  been  no  nobility  or  territorial  aristocracy  to  overnshadow 
it.^  Politics  have  been  lai^gely  in  its  hands,  and  must  remain 
80  as  long  as  political  questions  continue  to  be  involved  with 
the  interpretation  of  constitutions.  For  the  first  sixty  or  seventy 
years  of  the  Republic  -  the  leading  statesmen  were  lawyers, 
and  the  lawyers  as  a  whole  moulded  and  led  the  public  opinion 
of  the  country.  Now  to  the  better  class  of  American  lawyers 
law  was  a  sacred  science,  and  the  highest  court  which  dispensed 
it  a  sort  of  Mecca,  towards  which  the  faces  of  the  faithful  turned. 
Hence  every  constitutional  case  before  the  Supreme  court  was 
closely  watched,  the  reasonings  of  the  court  studied,  and  its 
decisions  appreciated  as  law  apart  from  their  bearing  on  political 
doctrines.  I  have  heard  elderly  men  describe  the  interest  with 
which,  in  their  youth,  a  famous  advocate  who  had  gone  to 
Washington  to  argue  a  case  before  the  Supreme  court  was 
welcomed  by  the  bar  of  his  own  city  on  his  return,  how  the  rising 
men  crowded  round  him  to  hear  what  he  had  to  tell  of  the  combat 
in  that  arena  where  the  best  intellects  of  the  nation  strove, 
how  the  respect  which  he  never  failed  to  express  for  the  ability 
and  impartiality  of  the  court  communicated  itself  to  them,  how 
admiration  bred  acquiescence,  and  the  whole  profession  accepted 
expositions  of  the  law  unexpected  by  many,  perhaps  unwelcome 
to  most.  When  it  was  felt  that  the  judges  had  honestly  sought 
to  expound  the  Constitution,  and  when  the  cogency  of  their 
reasonings  was  admitted,  resentment,  if  any  there  had  been, 
passed  away,  and  the  support  which  the  bar  gave  to  the  court 
ensured  the  obedience  of  the  people. 

That  this  factor  in  the  maintenance  of   judicial    influence 
proved  so  potent  was  largely  due  to  the  personal  eminence  of 

*  See  Chapter  XCVII.  post.    Profesaional  interest  was  stronger  in  the  last 
generation  than  it  is  now,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  declining. 
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the  Judges.  One  roust  not  pall  that  a  result  of  fortune  which 
was  the  result  of  the  wisdom  of  KUccessive  Presidents  in  choos- 
ing capable  men  to  sit  on  the  .supreme  Federal  benclt.  Yet  one 
man  was  so  singularly  fitted  for  the  office  of  chief  justice,  and 
renderefl  such  incomparable  services  in  it,  that  Ihe  Anierion* 
have  lieen  wont  to  regard  him  an  a  special  gift  of  favouring  1 
Providence.  Tliis  was  John  Marshall,  who  presided  over  the 
Supreme  court  from  18111  till  his  death  in  1835  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  and  whosi^  fame  overtops  that  of  all  other  American 
judges  more  than  Papiuian  overtops  the  jurists  of  Rome  or 
Lord  Mansfield  the  jurisfa  of  England.  No  other  man  did  half 
so  much  either  to  develop  the  Conatitution  by  expounding  it, 
or  to  secure  for  the  judiciary  its  rightful  place  in  the  govern- 
ment as  the  living  voice  of  the  Coastitution.  No  one  vindicated  I 
more  strenuously  the  duty  of  the  court,  to  establish  the  author 
ity  of  the  fundamental  Imv  of  tht-  hind,  no  one  abstained  more 
scrupulously  from  trespassing  on  the  field  of  executive  admin- 
istriition  or  political  controversy.  The  atlmiration  and  respect 
whii.'h  he  ami  his  colleagues  won  for  the  court  remain  its  bul- 
wark :  the  traditions  which  were  formed  under  him  and  them 
have  continue<l  in  general  to  guide  the  action  and  elevate  the 
sentiments  of  their  successors. 

Nevertheless,  the  court  has  not  always  had  smooth  seas  to 
navigate.  It  has  more  than  once  been  shaken  by  blasts  of 
unpopularity.  It  ha;*  not  infrequently  found  itself  in  conflict 
with  other  authorities. 

The  first  attacks  arose  out  of  its  decision  that  it  had  juris- 
diction to  entertain  suits  by  private  persons  against  a  State.' 
This  point  was  st^t  at  rest  by  the  eleventh  amendment ;  but  the 
States  then  first  learnt  to  fear  the  Supreme  court  as  an  antag- 
onist. In  1801,  in  an  apphcation  requiring  the  secretary'  of 
state  to  deliver  a  commission,  it  declared  itself  to  have  the 
power  to  compel  an  executive  officer  to  fulfil  a  ministerial  duty 
affecting  the  rights  of  inciividuals.'  President  Jefferson  pro- 
tested angrily  against  this  claim,  but  it  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
asserted, and  is  now  undoubted  law.     It  was  in  this  same  case 

1  Chi'holm  V.  GeoTfiia,  aiv  above,  ji.  T-t',. 

'Marhuryv.  Miutimn.  I  Criiiic-h.  l.l".  In  tliis  pasc  the  court  retiiawl  to  iasup 
the  niHiiilnniiiK  afkiA  (or,  l>iit  iiiioti  the  cround  tlint  the  stulute  of  Congrefs 
(Civins  to  thii  Suprcmi:  i-otirt  <JriBiiuil  jiirisiiiclioii  to  isaiio  a  maodamus  was 
ioronsiatput  with  the  ronHtitiition.  Si>o  also  Keadat  v.  United  Stale*.  12  Petera. 
616:    Vnifed  Smie«  v.  Schuri.  m>  V.  H.  37H. 
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that  the  court  first  explicitly  asserted  its  duty  to  treat  as 
invalid  an  Act  of  Congress  inconsistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution. In  1805  its  independence  was  threatened  by  the 
impeachment  of  Justice  Chase,  the  aim  of  the  Republican 
(Democratic)  party  then  dominant  in  Congress  being  to  set  a 
precedent  for  ejecting,  by  means  of  impeachment,  judges  (and 
especially  Chief-Justice  Marshall),  whose  attitude  on  constitu- 
tional questions  they  condemned.  The  acquittal  of  Chase  dis- 
pelled this  danger  :  nor  could  John  Randolph,  who  then  led  the 
House,  secure  the  acceptance  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  he  thereupon  proposed  for  enabling  the  President  to 
remove  Federal  judges  on  an  address  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
In  1806  the  court  for  the  first  time  pronounced  a  State  statute 
void ;  in*  1816  and  1821  it  rendered  decisions  establishing  its 
authority  as  a  supreme  court  of  appeal  from  State  courts  on 
"federal  questions,"  and  unfolding  the  full  meaning  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  Constitution  and  Acts  of  Congress  duly  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution  are  the  fundamental  and 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  This  was  a  doctrine  which  had  not 
been  adequately  apprehended  even  by  lawyers,  and  its  devel- 
opment, legitimate  as  we  now  deem  it,  roused  opposition.  The 
ultra-Democrats,  who  came  into  power  under  President  Jackson 
in  1829,  were  specially  hostile  to  a  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  seemed  to  trench  upon  State  rights,^  and  when 
in  1832  the  Supreme  court  ordered  the  State  of  Georgia  to  release 
persons  imprisoned  under  a  Georgian  statute  which  the  court 
declared  to  be  invalid,^  Jackson,  whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce 
the  decision  by  the  executive  arm,  remarked,  "John  Marshall 
has  pronounced  his  judgment :  let  him  enforce  it  if  he  can.'' 
The  successful  resistance  of  Georgia  in  the  Cherokee  dispute ' 

*  Martin  Van  Buren  (President  1837-41)  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  bulk 
of  his  party  when  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Supreme 
court,  and  declared  that  it  would  never  have  been  created  had  the  people  fore- 
seen the  powers  it  would  acquire. 

*  This  was  only  one  act  in  the  long  struggle  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  against 
the  oppressive  conduct  of  Georgia  —  conduct  which  the  court  emphatically 
condemned,  though  it  prove<l  powerless  to  help  the  unhappy  Cherokees. 

'  The  matter  did  not  come  to  an  absolute  conflict,  because  before  the  time 
arrived  for  the  court  to  direct  the  United  States  marshal  of  the  district  of  Georgia 
tD  summon  the  posse  comitatus  and  the  President  to  render  assistance  in  liberat- 
ing the  prisoners,  the  prisoners  submitted  to  the  State  authorities,  and  were 
thereupon  released.  They  probably  l>elieved  that  the  imperious  Jackson  would 
pt^rsist  in  his  hostility  to  the  Supreme  court.  No  succeeding  President  has 
ever  ventured  to  talk  of  defying  the  Court. 
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gave  a  temporary,  Ihougli  only  a  temporary,  blow  U'  Um 
authority  of  the  court,  and  marked  the  beginning  of  a  tutu 
period  in  ite  iiiatory,  durinn  which,  iu  the  han<l8  of  judsH 
mostly  appointed  by  the  Democratic  party,  it  made  no  furtha 
advance  iu  power. 

In  1857  the  Dred  Scott  judgment,  pronounced  by  a  majoritr 
of  the  judges,  excited  the  ittrongcift  outbreak  of  dittpleasuiryct 
witnesaetl.  The  Republican  party,  then  risinft  into  strength, 
denounced  this  decision  in  the  resolutions  of  the  convenlion 
wliich  nominated  Abraliam  Lincoln  in  1860,  and  its  doctrine 
as  to  citizenship  was  expressly  negatived  in  the  fourtwnth 
constitutional  amendment  adopted  after  the  War  of  Seeeaaion. 

It  was  feared  that  the  political  leanings  of  the  judges  who 
formed  the  court  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  would  induce  them 
to  throw  legal  difSculties  in  the  prosecution  of  the  measures 
needed  fur  rc-CMtaljlishing  the  authority  of  the  I'Tiion.  These 
feara  proved  ungrounded,  although  some  '■niilcsl^  arnse  as  to 
the  right  of  officers  in  the  Federal  army  to  disregard  writa  of 
halH.'as  corpus  issued  by  the  court.'  In  1868,  having  then  be- 
come Republican  in  its  sympathies  l)y  the  appointment  of  new 
members  as  the  older  judges  disappeared,  it  tended  to  sustain 
the  congressional  plan  of  reconstruction  which  President  John- 
son dcriired  to  defeat,  an<l  in  subsetiuent  eases  it  has  given  effect 
to  most,  though  not  to  all,  of  the  statutes  passed  by  Congress 
under  the  thrct;  amendments  which  abolished  slavery  and 
secured  tins  rights  of  the  negroes.  In  1866  it  refused  to  enter- 
tain proceedings  iniitituted  for  the  purpose  of  forbidding  the 
Prt^ident  to  execuUs  the  Reconstruction  Acts. 

Two  of  its  later  acts  are  thought  by  some  to  have  affected 
public  confidence.  One  of  these  was  the  reversal,  first  in  1871, 
and  again.  u]>on  broader  but  not  inconsistent  grounds,  in  1884, 
of  the  decision,  given  in  1870,  which  declared  invalid  the  Act 
of  Congress  making  government  paper  a  legal  tender  for  debts. 
The  origiiijil  decision  of  1870  wns  rendered  by  a  majority  of  five 
to  three.  The  court  was  afterwards  changed  by  the  creation 
of  an  ad(ht.ioiial  judgeship,^  and  by  the  appointment  of  a  new 
member  to  fill  a  vacancy  which  occurred  after  the  settlement, 
though  before  the  delivery,  of  the  first  decision.  Then  the 
question  was  brought  up  again  in  a  new  case  between  different 

i>  April,  isoe. 
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partiee,  and  decided  in  the  opposite  sense  (i.e.  in  favour  of 
the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  legal  tender  Acts)  by  a  majority 
of  five  to  four.  Finally,  in  1884,  another  suit  having  brought 
up  a  point  practically  the  same,  though  under  a  later  statute 
passed  by  Congress,  the  court  determined  with  only  one  dis- 
sentient voice  that  the  power  existed.^  This  last  decision  excited 
some  criticism,  especially  among  the  more  conservative  lawyers, 
because  it  seemed  to  remove  restrictions  hitherto  supposed  to 
exist  on  the  authority  of  Congress,  recognizing  the  right  to 
establish  a  forced  paper  currency  as  an  attribute  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  national  government.  But  be  the  decision  right 
or  wrong,  the  reversal  by  the  highest  court  in  the  land  of  its  own 
previous  decision  may  have  tended  to  imsettle  men's  reliance 
on  the  stability  of  the  law;  while  the  manner  of  the  earlier 
reversal,  following  as  it  did  on  the  appointment  of  two  new 
justices,  known  to  be  in  favour  of  the  view  which  the  majority 
of  the  court  had  just  disapproved,  though  apparently  not  ap« 
pointed  for  that  reason,  disclosed  a  weak  point  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  tribimal  which  may  some  day  prove  fatal  to  its 
usefulness. 

The  other  misfortune  was  the  interposition  of  the  court  in 
the  presidential  electoral  count  dispute  of  1877.^  The  five 
justices  of  the  Supreme  court  who  were  included  in  the  elec- 
toral commission  then  appointed  voted  on  party  lines  no  less 
steadily  than  did  the  senators  and  representatives  who  sat  on 
it.  A  function  scarcely  judicial,  and  certainly  not  contem- 
plated by  the  Constitution,  was  then  for  the  first  time  thrown 
upon  the  judiciary,  and  in  discharging  it  the  judiciary  acted 
exactly  like  non-judicial  persons. 

Notwithstanding  this  occurrence,  which  after  all  was  quite 
exceptional,  the  credit  and  dignity  of  the  Supreme  court  stand 
very  high.  No  one  of  its  members  has  ever  been  suspected  of 
corruption,  and  comparatively  few  have  allowed  their  political 
sympathies  to  disturb  their  official  judgment.  Though  for 
many  years  back  every  President  has  appointed  only  men  of 
his  own  party,  and  frequently  leading  politicians  of  his  own 

'  The  earlier  decision  in  favour  of  the  power  deduced  it  from  war  powers, 
the  later  from  the  general  sovereignty  of  the  national  government.     See  HejH 
bum  V.  QriawM,  S  Wall.  603 ;   Legal  Tender  Cases,  12  WaU.  457  ;   JuiUiard 
Qrtenman,  110  U.  S.  421. 

*  See  above,  Chapter  V. 
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party,'  the  new-made  judge  has  left  partisanship  behind  him, 
wJiile  no  doubt  usually  retaining  that  bias  or  t-endency  of  his 
mind  which  party  training  produces.  When  a  large  majority 
of  the  judges  belong  to  one  party,  the  other  party  re^;ret  the 
fact,  and  welcome  the  prospect  of  puttii^  in  some  of  tjieir  own 
men  as  vacancies  occur ;  yet  the  desire  for  an  equal  represen- 
tation of  both  parties  is  based,  not  on  a  fear  that  suitors  will 
suffer  from  the  influence  of  party  spirit,  but  on  the  feeling 
that  when  any  new  constitutional  question  arises  it  is  right 
that  the  tendencies  which  have  characterieed  the  \new  of  tho  j 
Constitution  taken  by  the  Democrats  on  the  one  band  and  the  1 
Republicans  on  the  other,  should  each  be  duly  represented,       I 

Apart  from  these  constitutional  questions,  the  value  of  tJ»J 
Federal  courts  to  the  country  at  lai^e  has  been  inestimably^ 
They  have  done  much  to  meet  the  evils  which  an  elective  andM 
ill-paid  State  judiciary  inflicts  on  some  of  the  newer  and  a  few  " 
even  of  the  older  States.     The  Federal  Circuit  and  District 
judges,  small  as  are  their  salaries,  are  in  most  States  individu- 
ally superior  men   to  the  State  judges,   because  the  greater 
security  of  tejiurc  induces  abler  men  to  accept  the  post.     They 
exercise  a  wider  power  of  charging  the  jury  than  most  States 
allow  to  their  judges.     Being  irremovable,  they  feel  themselves 
independent  of  parties  and  of  politicians,  whom  the  elected  State 
judge,  hokiing  for  a  limited  term,  may  be  tempted  to  conciliate 
with  a  view  to  re-election.     Plaintiffs,  therefore,  when  they  have 
a  choice  of  suing  in  a  State  court  or  a  Federal  court,  frequently 
prefer  the  latter ;    and  the  litigant  who  belongs  to  a  foreign 
country,  or  to  a  different  State  from  that  in  which  his  opponent 
resides,  may  think  his  prospects  of  an  unbiassed  deci^on  better 
before  it  than  Ix-fore  a  State  tribunal.     Nor  is  it  without  intcr- 
<>st  to  add  that  criminal  justice  is  more  strictly  administered  in 
the  F<Hleral  courts. 

Federal  judgeships  of  the  second  and  third  rank  {Circuit 
ami  District)  have  been  hitherto  given  to  the  members  of  the 
President's  partj-,  and  by  an  equally  well-established  usage,  to 

'  I  hiivc  lu'ord  .^nirricun  lunyern  (iprcsa  surprixc  aa  well  aa  admirntifln  at 
the  <>i'iru!urtnal  di-tmrturoa  in  Unelnnd  (as  notahly  in  the  case  of  Ixird  Juetire 
HiilkiT,  whd,  haviiia  lxi-n  Attoriiey-Gi^neral  ot  one  party,  was,  in  respect  of 
hia  c-minr'[it  Qifrita,  aripdiiiti-d  Lord  Jusliee  of  Appeal  by  the  other)  from  tha 
prurtire  of  political  apiMiiiitiiK-ntii  to  jiiilirint  ofltre.  Such  noD-poUtical  ap- 
pointment,* are  howpvpr  ooeiisiotuilly  muiie  in  the  Koveral  .Stales  by  tlie  gov- 
eniora,  or  even  (as  iu  the  ease  of  Chief-Justiee  Redfiuld  of  Vermont)  by  the 
legislature. 
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sons  resident  in  the  State  or  States  where  the  circuit  or 
irict  court  is  held.  In  1891,  however,  a  Republican  Presi- 
Lt  appointed  two  Democrats  to  be  judges  of  the  new  circuit 
rt  of  appeals,  and  placed  several  Democrats  on  the  (tem- 
ary)  Private  Land  Claims  court.  Cases  of  corruption  are 
.ctically  unknown,  and  partisanship,  or  subservience  to  power- 
local  interests,'  though  sometimes  charged,  is  infrequent, 
e  chief  defects  have  been  the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries,  and 
insufficiency  of  the  staff  in  populous  commercial  States  to 
pple  with  the  vast  and  increasing  business  which  flows  in 
)n  them.  So  too,  in  the  Supreme  court,  arrears  have  so  accu- 
lated  that  it  is  sometimes  three  years  or  more  from  the 
le  when  a  cause  ife  entered  till  the  day  when  it  comes  on  for 
iring.  Some  have  proposed  to  meet  this  evil  by  limiting  the 
it  of  appeal  to  cases  involving  a  considerable  sum  of  money ; 
ers  would  divide  the  Supreme  court  into  two  divisional 
irts  for  the  hearing  of  ordinary  suits,  reserving  for  the  full 
irt  points  affecting  the  construction  of  the  Constitution. 
)ne  question  remains  to  be  put  and  answered. 
The  Supreme  court  is  the  living  voice  of  the  Constitution^ 
that  is,  of  the  will  of  the  people  expressed  in  the  funda- 
ntal  law  they  have  enacted.  It  is,  therefore,  as  some  one 
\  said,  the  conscience  of  the  people,  who  have  resolved  to 
train  themselves  from  hasty  or  unjust  action  by  placing 
dr  representatives  under  the  restriction  of  a  permanent 
r.  It  is  the  guarantee  of  the  minority,  who,  when  threat- 
jd  by  the  impatient  vehemence  of  a  majority,  can  appeal  to 
s  permanent  law,  finding  the  interpreter  and  enforcer  thereof 
a  court  set  high  above  the  assaults  of  faction. 
To  discharge  these  momentous  functions,  the  court  must  be 
.ble  even  as  the  Constitution  is  stable.  Its  spirit  and  tone 
ist  be  that  of  the  people  at  their  best  moments.  It  must 
ist  transitory  impulses,  and  resist  them  the  more  firmly  the 
•re  vehement  they  are.  Entrenched  behind  impregnable 
nparts,  it  must  be  able  to  defy  at  once  the  open  attacks  of 
)  other  departments  of  the  government,  and  the  more  dan- 
ous,  because  impalpable,  seductions  of  popular  sentiment. 

The  Romans  called  their  chief  judicial  officer  the  praetor,  "the  living  voice 
he  civil  law"  ;   but  as  this  "civil  law"  consisted  largely  of  custom,  he  na^ 
y  enjoyed  a  wider  discretion  in  moulding  and  expanding  as  well  as  in  expoum 
the  law  than  do  the  American  judges,  who  have  a  formally  enacted  cons^ 
on  to  guide  and  restrain  them. 

T 
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Doi'R  it  ponspsfl,  han  it  lUsplsyiMl,  this  strength  and  stabilityF 
It  >ia8  not  always  followial  ito  own  former  decisions.  This 
18  natural  in  a  court  wIiomc  (irrors  cannot  be  cured  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  legialatnro.  The  English  tioal  Court  of 
Appeal  always  foilowa  it«  previous  deciaioQB,  thougli  hi^ 
authoriticfs  bavc  declared  that  cases  may  be  imagined  in  which 
it  would  refuse  to  do  bo.  And  that  court  {the  Huiiw  of  Lords) 
can  afford  so  to  adhere,  beeause,  wlion  an  old  dfH;iaioa  bcgia 
to  lx>  condemned,  ParliameJit  can  forthwith  alter  the  Im. 
But  aa  nothing  lose  than  a  constitutional  amendment  can 
alter  the  law  cont^neil  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  Su- 
preme court  must  choose  between  the  cvii  of  unsettling  tlic 
law  by  reversing,  and  the  evil  of  perpetuating  bad  law  by  fol- 
lowing, a  former  decision.  It  may  reasonably,  in  extrenH 
caaes,  deem  the  latter  evil  thr^  greater. 

Till'  Siijireme  court  feels  the  touch  of  pubhc  opinion.  Opin- 
iiin  is  stronger  in  America  than  anywhoro  else  in  the  world,  and 
ju<iKes  are  only  men.  To  yield  a  little  may  be  prudent,  for  the 
tree  thai  cannot  bend  to  the  blast,  may  be  broken.  TheJV  is 
moreover,  thia  ground  at  le^st  for  presuming  public  opinion  to 
be  right,  that  through  it  the  progreesive  judgment  of  the  world 
Ih  expressed.  Of  course,  whenever  the  law  is  clear,  because  the 
words  of  tlic  Constitution  arc  plain  or  the  cases  interpreting 
them  decisive  on  the  point  raised,  the  court  must  look  solely  to 
those  words  and  cases,  and  cannot  permit  any  other  considers- 
tion  to  affect  it.'*  mind.  But  when  the  t^rms  of  the  Constitution 
ailmit  of  more  than  one  (■(in.'<tructi(in,  and  when  prei'ious  deci- 
sions  have  left  the  (rue  construction  ho  far  open  that  the  point 
in  fjuestion  may  be  dernied  new,  is  a  court  to  be  blamed  if  it 
prefers  the  con.struction  whicli  the  bulk  of  the  people  deem 
suited  to  the  iieixls  of  the  time?  A  court  is  sometimes  so 
Bwaytxl  eonseiotisly,  more  often  unconsciously,  Ix^ause  the  per- 
va.sivp  sympathy  of  nunifiers  is  irresistible  even  by  elderly  law- 
yers. A  remarkable  example  is  fumislied  by  the  decisions  (in 
1876)  of  tho  Supreme  court  in  the  so-called  Granger  cases,  suits 
involving  the  power  of  a  State  to  subject  r^lways  and  other 
corporations  or  persons  exerci.«ing  what  are  called  "public 
trades"  to  re.itrietive  legislation  without  making  pecuniary  com- 
pensation."    These   decisions   evidently   represent   a   different 
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view  of  the  sacredness  of  private  rights  and  of  the  powers  of  a 
l^^lature  from  that  entertained  by  Chief-Justice  Marshall  and 
his  contemporaries.  They  reveal  that  current  of  opinion  which 
now  runs  strongly  in  America  against  what  are  called  monopo- 
lies and  the  powers  of  incorporated  companies. 

The  Supreme  court  has  changed  its  colour,  i,e.  its  temper  and 
tendencies,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  poUtical  procliv- 
ities of  the  men  who  composed  it.  It  changes  very  slowly, 
because  the  vacancies  in  a  small  body  happen  rarely,  and  its  com- 
position therefore  often  represents  the  predominance  of  a  past 
and  not  of  the  presently  ruling  party.  From  1789  do^n  till  the 
death  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall  in  1836  its  tendency  was  to  the 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  government,  and  there- 
with of  its  own  jurisdiction,  because  the  ruling  spirits  in  it 
were  men  who  belonged  to  the  old  Federalist  party,  though  that 
party  fell  in  1800,  and  disappeared  in  1814.  From  1835  till 
the  War  of  Secession  its  sympathies  were  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Democratic  party.  Without  actually  abandoning  the  posi- 
tions of  the  previous  period,  the  court,  during  these  years  when 
Chief-Justice  Taney  presided  over  it,  leant  against  any  further 
extension  of  Federal  power  or  of  its  own  jurisdiction.  During 
and  after  the  war,  when  the  ascendency  of  the  Republican  party 
had  begun  to  change  the  composition  of  the  court,  a  third  pe- 
riod opened.  Centralizing  ideas  were  again  powerful :  the  vast 
war  powers  asserted  by  Congress  were  in  most  instances  sup- 
ported by  judicial  decision,  the  rights  of  States  while  main- 
tained (as  in  the  Granger  cases)  as  against  private  persons  or 
bodies,  were  for  a  time  regarded  with  less  favour  whenever  they 
seemed  to  conflict  with  those  of  the  Federal  government.  In 
none  of  these  three  periods  can  the  judges  be  charged  with  any 
prostitution  of  their  functions  to  party  purposes.  Their  action 
flowed  naturally  from  the  habits  of  thought  they  had  formed 
before  their  accession  to  the  bench,  and  from  the  sympathy  they 
could  not  but  feel  with  the  doctrines  on  whose  behalf  they  had 
contended.     Even  on  the  proverbially  upright  and  impartial 

A'.  K.,  12  S.  C.  Reporter,  648).  This  was  one  of  those  caflos  in  which  the 
court  felt  bound  to  r(?gard  not  only  the  view  which  it  took  itself  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution  but  that  which  a  legislature  might  reasonably 
Chapter  XXXI V.  post.  As  to  the  non-liability  to  make  com] 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicants  are  forbidden,  see  Muoler  v. 
Rep.  623. 

I  abstain  from  referring  to  more  recent  cases  lest  I  should 
proaching  a  field  at  present  highly  controversial. 
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bench  of  England  the  same  tendencies  may  be  discerned, 
are  constitmionaJ  qupstions,  and  qui-stions  touchitig  what 
be  called  the  policy  of  the  law,  which  would  be  decided  differ- 
ently by  one  English  judge  or  by  another,  not  from  any  con- 
scious wish  to  favour  a  party  or  a  claims,  but  because  tha  \-iews 
which  a  man  holds  as  a  citizen  cannot  fail  to  colour  his  judg- 
ment even  on  legal  points. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Constitution  studied  nothing  more  than  lo 
secure  the  complete  independence  of  the  juihciarj-.  The  Presi- 
dent was  not  permitted  to  remove  the  judges,  nor  Congress  to 
dinuniah  their  salaries.  One  tliiTig  only  was  either  forgoltea 
or  dcpmcd  undesirable,  because  highly  inconvenient,  to  deter- 
mine, —  the  number  of  judges  in  tfie  Supreme  court.  Hcj^ 
was  a  weak  point,  a  joint  in  the  court's  armour  through  wtdobl 
a  weapon  might  some  day  penetrate.  Congress  having  in  1801, 
pursuant  to  a  power  contained  in  the  Constitution,  estabtisbd 
sixteen  Circuit  courts,  President  Adama,  immediately  before  he 
quitted  office,  appointed  memliers  of  his  own  party  to  the  jus- 
ticeships thus  created.  When  President  Jefferson  came  in,  iip 
refused  lo  admit  the  validity  of  the  appointments ;  and  the 
newly  elected  Congress,  which  was  in  sjinpathy  with  him,  alwl- 
ishcd  the  Circuit  courts  themselves,  since  it  could  find  no  otlirr 
means  of  ousting  the  new  justices.  This  method  of  attack', 
whose  constitutionality  has  been  much  doubted,  cannot  be  usfii 
against  the  Supreme  court.,  because  that  tribunal  is  directly  ai^ 
ated  by  the  Constitution.  But  as  the  Constitution  docs  not  prt^ 
scribe  the  number  of  justices,  a  statute  may  increase  or  dimin- 
ish the  number  as  Congress  thinks  fit.  In  1866,  when  Congu^? 
w:is  in  firrcr  rinlapioni>m  to  President  Johnson,  and  desir?d  to 
pnv.in  liiiii  fniii]  :ip|HMiitini;  any  judges,  it  reduced  th.;  num- 
ber, winch  was  Ti»ui  ten,  by  a  statute  providing  that  no  vacancy 
should  be  filled  up  till  the  number  was  reduced  to  seven.  In 
1800,  when  Johnson  had  bri'n  succeeded  by  Orant,  the  numkr 
vas  raised  to  nine,  and  presently  the  altered  court  allowed  tbo 
question  of  the  validity  of  tlie  Ix-gal  Tender  Act,  just  before 
determined,  to  be  rcwpened.  This  method  is  plainly  susceptible 
of  further  and  possibly  dangerous  application.  Suppose  a  Con- 
gress and  President  bent  on  doing  something  which  the  Supreme 
court  deems  contrary  to  the  Constitution.  They  pass  a  statute. 
A  ease  arises  under  it.  The  court  on  the  hearing  of  the  ca.^' 
unanimously  declares  the  statute  to  be  null,  as  being  beyond 
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the  powers  of  Ck)ngress.  Ck)ngres8  forthwith  passes  and  the 
President  signs  another  statute  more  than  doubling  the  num- 
ber of  justices.  The  President  appoints  to  the  new  jus- 
ticeships men  who  are  pledged  to  hold  the  former  statute  con- 
stitutional. The  Senate  confirms  his  appointments.  Another 
ease  raising  the  validity  of  the  disputed  statute  is  brought  up 
to  the  court.  The  new  justices  outvote  the  old  ones :  the  stat- 
ute is  held  valid :  the  security  provided  for  the  protection  of 
the  Constitution  is  gone  like  a  morning  mist. 

What  prevents  such  assaults  on  the  fundamental  law  — 
assaults  which,  however  immoral  in  substance,  would  be  per- 
fectly legal  in  form?  Not  the  mechanism  of  government,  for 
all  its  checks  have  been  evaded.  Not  the  conscience  of  the 
legislature  and  the  President,  for  heated  combatants  seldom 
shrink  from  justifying  the  means  by  the  end.  Nothing  but 
the  fear  of  the  people,  whose  broad  good  sense  and  attachment 
to  the  great  principles  of  the  Constitution  may  generally  be 
relied  on  to  condemn  such  a  perversion  of  its  forms.  Yet  if 
excitement  has  risen  high  over  the  country,  a  majority  of  the 
people  may  acquiesce  ;  and  then  it  matters  little  whether  what 
is  really  a  revolution  be  accomplished  by  openly  violating  or 
by  merely  distorting  the  forms  of  law.  To  the  people  we 
come  sooner  or  later  :  it  is  upon  their  wisdom  and  self-restraint 
that  the  stability  of  the  most  cunningly  devised  scheme  of 
government  will  in  the  last  resort  depend. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

COMPABISON  OF  THE  AMBBIC4N  AND   EnHOPEAN   eiTyTEIlS 

The  relations  to  one  another  of  the  different  branches  of  iht 
govemmont  in  the  Unit»i  States  are  no  remarkabk'  and  so  full 
of  inatruetioii  for  other  countries,  that  it  seems  desirable,  evpii 
at  the  risk  of  a  Uttle  repetition,  to  show  by  a  comparisun  witli 
the  Cabinet  or  parliamentary  system  of  European  ooimtria 
how  this  comjjlex  American  raachiiiery  actually  works. 

The  English  system  on  which  have  been  modelled,  of  eourae 
with  many  variations,  the  systems  of  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
lanrl,  Italy,  Gennanj-,  Hungarj-  (whej-e,  however,  ths  English 
scheme  has  Ijeen  cumpoundeti  with  an  aneient  and  verj'  inter- 
esting native-l>orn  constitution),  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmarli, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  as  well  as  the  constitutions  of  the  grist 
splf-goveming  English  colonics  in  North  America,  the  Cape, 
and  Australasia  —  this  English  system  places  at  the  head  ol 
the.  state  a  person  in  whose  name  all  executive  acts  are  lionc-^ 
and  who  is  ftafcpt  in  France)  irresponsible  and  irremovable' 
His  acts  are  done  by  the  advice  and  on  the  responsibility  of 
ministers  chosen  nominallj'  by  him,  but  really  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  —  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  from 
among  the  members  of  the  legislature.  The  representatives  , 
are,  therefore,  through  the  agents  whom  they  select,  the  Inie 
government  of  the  country.  When  the  representative  assembly  ' 
ceases  to  trust  thesfi  agents,  the  latU'r  {unless  they  dissolve 
the  U^islaturc)  resign,  and  a  new  set  arc  appointed.  Thus  the^ 
p«fpi||.ivq  a^-^  well  n'--  llir  '"fti'?liiliivfi  power  really  belongs  to  the  ■ 
majority  of  the  representative  chamber,  though  in  appointing 
agents,  an  expedient  which  its  size  makes  needful,  it  is  forced 
to  leave  in  tlie  hands  of  these  agents  a  measure  of  discretion 

'  In  the  Clcrmiin  Fnipiri'  thn  Ministrrs  are-  i~omparativdy  independpnt  of 
the  Reiohstag,  i.e.  it  punnot  dieplape  tliom  by  n  hostile  vote  as  the  British  Houfo 
ot  Comraonu  pnirticull.v  ran.  lil^the  Hrilish  colonies  the  governor  is  irremov- 
able by  the  eulony.  and  irrrspoiiaihlc  to  its  legislature.  thouRh  rceponsiUc  to 
ami  rcniovablo  by  ttie  homo  government.  '       ^        j,i, 

23a      .  -■  ■-,-■    ,' 
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sufficient  to  make  them  appear  distinct  from  it^  and  sometimes 
to  tempt  them  to  acts  which  their  masters  disapprove.  As  the 
legislature  is  thiiaJnA^pae  executive^^so  the  eg^uj^jye^  gov- 
ernment, tiie  comicjrQrmm^fflB^^^  is  in  so  far  legis- 
lative  that  the  initiationjM^me^^es  rests  very  largelv  with 
them,  and  the  carrying  5f'  measures  through  the  Chamber  de-  /" 
mands  their  advocacy  and  counter  pressure  upon  the  majority 
of  the  representatives.  They  are  not  merely  executive  agents 
^but  also  legislat^^^^  IfjiriiFi  ^^"^  """Y  '"'Y  '^^^'^^  ^^"^  ^^'^ 
l^slatlve  wid  executive  functions  are  interwoven  as  closely 
under  this  system  as  under  absolute  monarchies,  such  as  Impe- 
rial Rome  or  modem  Russia ;  and  the  fact  that  taxation,  while 
effected  by  means  of  legislation,  is  the  indispensable  engine^ 
administration,  shows  how  inseparable  are  these  two  appar- 
ently distinct  powers. 

Under  this  system  the  sovereignty  of  the  legislatiu-e  may  be 
more  or  less  complete.  It  is  most  complete  in  France ;  least 
complete  in  Germany  and  Prussia,  where  the  power  of  the 
Emperor  and  King  has  remained  great.  But  in  all  these 
countries  not  only  are  the  legislature  and  executive  in  close 
touch  with  one  another,  but  they  settle  their  disputes  without 
reference  to  the  judiciary.  The  courts  of  law  cannot  be  invoked 
by  the  executive  against  the  legislature,  because  questions 
involving  the  validity  of  a  legislative  act  do  not  come  before 
it,  since  the  legislature  is  either  completely  sovereign,  as  in 
England,  or  the  judge  of  its  own  competence,  as  in  Belgium. 
The  judiciary,  in  other  words,  does  not  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  poUtical  part  of  the  machinery  of  government. 

This  system  of  so-called  cabinet  government  seems  to  Euro- 
peans now,  who  observe  it  at  work  over  a  large  part  of  the 
world,  an  obvious  and  simple  system.  We  are  apt  to  forget 
that  it  was  never  seen  anywhere  till  the  English  developed  it 
by  slow  degrees,  and  that  it  is  a  very  deUcate  system,  depend- 
ing on  habits,  traditions,  and  understandings  which  are  not 
easily  set  forth  in  words,  riiuch  less  transplanted  to  a  new  soil. 

We  are  also  prone  to  forget  how  very  recent  it  is.  People 
conmionly  date  it  from  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Third ; 
but  it  worked  very  irregularly  till  the  Hanoverian  kings  came 
to  the  throne,  and  even  then  it  at  first  worked  by  means  of  a 
monstrous  system  of  bribery  and  place-mongering.  In  the  days 
of  George  the  Third  the  personal  power  of  the  Crown  for  a 
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wliile  revived  and  corruption  declined.'  The  executive  head 
of  the  state  was,  during  the  later  decades  of  the  centurj-,  a 
factor  apart  from  his  ministers.  They  were  not  then,  as  non. 
a  mcrecoinnuttee  of  Parliament  dependent  upon  Parlit^^t, 
bur"ratiier  a  ciimpromisc  between  the  king's  will  and  the*-ill 
of  the  parliamentary  majoritj'.  They  deemed  and  deelwt'i 
themselves  to  owe  a  duty  to  tlie  king  conflicting  with,  somt- 
times  overriding,  their  duty  tti  Parhament.  Those  jihrases  nf 
abasement  Ijcfore  the  Crown  which  when  now  employed  bj 
prime  ministers  amuse  us  by  their  remoteneaa  from  tlie  reali- 
ties of  the  case,  then  expressed  realities.  In  1787,  when  Uw 
Constitutional  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia,  the  Cabinrt 
system  of  government  was  in  England  still  immature.  It  ww 
BO  immature  that  its  true  nat  irc  had  not  been  percaved  '  And 
alt!  c  igh  \  I  V  can  see  that  tht  t  nlencv  was  re.aUv  toward 
th  drpnss  3r  of  the  Crown  and  the  exaltation  of  ParhameQl 
men  might  w  II  when  they  compared  the  mSucnce  of  Georg  | 
III    with  that  cxtrcis   1  bj  f  eorge  I  '  argue  m  tht   ttrni    f 

Comipt  on  nas  p  b3  Nc   Itei-auBP  tbi?  House  of  Comn  ons  d  d  not  loot 
■upport  to  the  nnt  o       ta  d  batns  wre  scantilv  reported     t  had  I  Itle  aen*  u 
teaiH  uBib    t  \ii       ti       k  nic      119  thrreforD  able  ta  oBsrrt  himBclf    oieuDin 

and  Id  Tor  u,       m  outside    !   t    »hii-h  regard  1  liim  u   i 

head      Tb  ow  Ih  mael    -a  upou  the  nal  on  at  Lire 

the  TonoB  Hilhcrxl  anav     and  as  PoriuiiDeiit  mm 

mote  n  d  e  oF  the  peopl     and  riigpouailile  to       h 

J 

utcst  m  oda  in  the  CoavcDU 
the  Bnlish    Prune    Muust 
1  ha   e  made  the  \l  wsXC     fa<i 
K    n  IJIiot  s  Debater       3bl       Rtus 

bh  tt      I.         u  t  th    Ca\  net  looked  on   t  as  a  m  n- 

enK  n  u  Iho  (  ow  a  handa  T  nat  on  he  obsened  n  the  Con  en  n 
or  I7S7  H  n  fu  t  KO  m -d  b>  the  (uli  et  eouu  I  who  are  the  Freaturr<i  I 
the  (  rowD  The  roiat  ut  of  Parlu  t  is  necessary  to  gi  c  sanetion  to  h  ir 
roensun'^  and  thia  thej  easilv  nl  ta  n  I  j  the  nflucnei  ot  the  Crown  n  ap- 
p<  n  K  to  all  offi  -a  of  honour  and  i  n  fit  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  HouM.  of  Ijordfl  was  ta  n  om  powerful  in  17*47  than  t  now  is.  not  onl 
as  n  hraneh  of  th  leeuJaturc  I  ut  m  respeet  of  the  boro  ghs  owned  h  the 
1  nd  K  pni  rs  a  d  th  ref  re  th  d  pen  1  -nrc  ot  the  m  n  si  v  on  the  House  ol 
Com      ns  r  u  a  I  Hs  prom        t  f  itur    nf  the  Con^t  tut  on  than   t  19  now 

'  C  e<  rfie  III    had  th    ad  antaKC  of  be  ng  a  nat    nal  k  ng  whereas  his  two 
pradceessora  had  I  cen  Cemiani  1       langunoe  and  hal  Is  as  well  aa  1  y  Wood 
His  popular  ty  rontnhut  d  to  h  s  loDuo  rv  in  pot  t  es      Mrs   Papend  ek  s  Dinn 
eonta    s  ■«  n  e  an  ut<  ng   II  itn  I      h  of  ti  e  ex  1  >erant  d  m  nstrat  ons  of     lo 
rit^         1     h  he     X    t-d      Wl    n  he  n  rl     o  Weymouth  for       a  bath  ng    jf 
h  s  rer  f    n   tl     hrsi  s  n     sal     k    F  lu  aey   erowds  gathered  alo  g   I 

sh  n.      n  I  !  u  da  of  n  UD     stru  k  up     (  ud  a.    e  the  Ivmg     when  be  ducked 
h  s  h  art  Iten     tl    the  1  r  n 
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Diinning's  famous  resolution,  that  "the  power  of  the  Crown 
has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished/'  ^ 

The  greatest  problem  that  free  peoples  have  to  solve  is  how  • 
to  enable  the  citizens  at  large  to  conduct  or  control  the  execu-J 
tive  business  of   the  state.     England  was  in  1787  the  only' 
nation  (the  cantons  of  Switzerland  were  so  small  as  scarcely 
to  be  thought  of)  that  had  solved  this   problem,  first,  by  the 
development  of  a  representative  system,  secondly,  by  giving 
to  her  representatives  a  large  authority  over  the  executive. 
The  Constitutional  Convention,  therefore,  turned  its  eyes  to 
her  when  it  sought  to  constitute  a  free  government  for  the 
new  nation  which  the  "more  perfect  union"  of  the  States 
was  calling  into  conscious  being. 

Very  few  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  had  been  in 
England  so  as  to  know  her  constitution,  such  as  it  then  was, 
at  first  hand.  Yet  there  were  three  sources  whence  light  fell 
upon  it,  and  for  that  light  they  were  grateful.  One  was  their 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  mother  country  since  the  quar- 
rel began.  They  saw  in  Britain  an  executive  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  personal  volitions  of  the  king,  and  in  its  conduct 
of  colonial 'and  foreign  affairs  largely  detached  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  Parliament,  since  it  was  able  to  take  tyrannical 
steps  without  the  previous  knowledge  or  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  able  afterwards  to  defend  those  steps  by  alleging  a 
necessity  whereof  Parliament,  wanting  confidential  informa-. 
tion,  could  imperfectly  judge.  It  was  in  these  folonial  andj 
fnrpj^  ^ffair^  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  chiefly  lay  (as,f 
indeed,  to  this  day  the  authority  of  Parliament  over  the  exec- 
utive is  smaller  here  than  in  any  other  department,  because 
secrecy  and  promptitude  are  more  essential),  so  they  could 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  say  when  the  principle  of  the  absolute  dependence  of  minis- 
ters on  a  parliamentary  majority  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  Crown 
passed  into  a  settled  doctrine.  (Needless  to  say  that  it  has  received  no  for- 
mally legal  recognition,  but  is  merely  usage.)  The  long  coincidence  during  the 
dominance  of  Pitt  and  his  Tory  succes-sors  down  till  1827  of  the;  wishes  and 
interests  of  the  Crown  with  those  of  the  parliamentary  majority  prevented 
the  question  from  arising  in  a  practical  shape.  Even  in  1827  Mr.  Canning  writes 
to  J.  W.  Croker :  —  "  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  you  consider  the  King 
[George  IV.J  as  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Tory  aristocracy  as  his  father, 
or  rather  as  George  II.  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs?  If  so,  George  III. 
reigned  and  Mr.  Pitt  (both  father  and  son)  administered  the  Government  in 
vain.  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  real  vigour  of  the  Crown  wh(m  it  chooses 
to  put  forth  its  own  strength,  and  I  am  not  without  some  reliance  on  the  l)ody 
of  the  people !  "  —  Croker  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  368. 
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not  be  expected  to  know  for  how  much  lees  the  king  counted 
in  domestic  affairs.  Moreover,  there  was  believed  to  be  often 
a  secret  junto  which  really  controlled  the  ministry,  because 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Crown ;  and  the  Crown  had  power- 
ful engines  at  its  disposal,  bribes  and  honours,  pensions  and 
places,  engines  irresistible  by  the  average  virtue  of  representa- 
tives whose  words  and  votes  were  not  reported,  and  nearly 
half  of  whom  were  the  nominees  of  some  magnate.^ 

i^-'^he  second  source  was  the  legal  presentation  of  the  Elnglish 
Constitution  in  scientific  text-books,  and  particularly  in  Black- 
stone,  whose  famous  CommentarieSf  first  published  in  1765 
(their  substance  having  been  delivered  as  professorial  lectures 
at  Oxford  in  1758  and  several  succeeding  years),  had  quickly 
become  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject.  Now  Black- 
stone,  as  is  natural  in  a  lawyer  who  looks  rather  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law^  than  to  the  practice  which  had  grown  up  modi- 
fying it,  describes  the  royal  prerogative  in  terms  more  appro- 
priate to  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  than  to  those  in  which  he 
wrote,  and  dwells  on  the  independence  of  the  executive,  while 
also  declaring  the  withholding  from  it  of  legislative  power  to 
be  essential  to  frc^iom.^ 

c/  The  third  source  was  the  view  of  the  English  Constitution 
given  l>y  the  political  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
among  whom,  since  he  was  by  far  the  most  important,  we  need 
look  at  Montesquieu  alone. 

^  George  III.  had  pocket  l)oroughs  and  a  strong  parliamentary  following. 
Hamilton  doubted  wh(;ther  the  British  Constitution  could  be  worked  without 
corruption. 

*See  Blackstone,  Commtmiari4^8,  hk.  i.  chap.  ii. —  "Whenever  the  power 
of  making  and  that  of  (enforcing  the  laws  are  united  together,  there  can  be  no 
Ijublic  liberty.  .  .  .  When*  the  legislative  and  executive  authority  are  in  dis- 
tinct hands,  the  fornn^r  will  tiike  care  not  to  entrust  the  latter  with  bo  large  a 
power  as  may  tond  to  the  subversion  of  its  own  independence,  and  therewith 
of  the  lil^erty  of  the  subject.  .  .  .  The  Crown  cannot  of  itself  begin  any  altera- 
tion in  the  present  cstalilished  law ;  but  it  may  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
alterations  suggestf^l  and  consented  to  by  the  two  Houses.  The  legislative, 
therefore,  cannot  abri<lge  the  executive  power  of  any  rights  which  it  now  has 
by  law  without  its  own  conwait."  There  is  no  hint  hero,  or  in  chap.  vii.  on  the 
royal  prerogative,  tluit  tlu;  royid  power  of  disapproval  had  not  been  in  fact 
exerci»(»d  for  some  fifty  yean*.  Hhn'kstone  does  not  quote  Monteequieu  for 
the  particular  propoHitiou  that  the  powers  must  be  separated,  but  has  evi- 
dently been  influence<l  by  him.  A  little  later  he  cites  a  famous  dictum,  "The 
President  Montes(|ui('u,  though  I  tnist  too  hastily,  presages  that  as  Rome, 
Sparta,  and  Carthage  have  lost  their  lilK>rty  and  perished,  so  the  Constitution 
of  England  will  in  time  lose  its  lilH>rty  —  will  p(?rish :  it  will  perish  whenever 
the  legislative  jwwer  shall  l)econie  more  (!orrupt  than  the  executive." 
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When  the  famous  treatise  on  Tfie  Spirit  of  Laws  appeared  in 
1748,  a  treatise  belonging  to  the  small  class  of  books  which 
permanently  turn  the  course  of  human  thought,  and  which,  un- 
like St.  Augustine's  City  of  God,  turned  it  speedily  instead  > 
of  having  to  wait  for  centuries  till  the  hour  of  its  power  ar- 
rived, it  dwelt  upon  the  separation  of  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial  powers  in  the  British  Constitution  as  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  that  system.  Accustomed  to  see 
the  two  former  powers,  and  to  some  extent  the  third  also,  ex- 
ercised by  or  under  the  direct  control  of  the  French  monarch, 
Montesquieu  attributed  English  freedom  to  their  separation.^  f 
The  King  of  Great  Britain  then  possessed  a  larger  prerogative 
than  he  has  now,  and  as  even  then  it  seemed  on  paper  much 
larger  than  it  really  was,  it  was  natural  that  a  foreign  observer 
should  underrate  the  executive  character  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment and  overrate  the  personal  authority  of  the  monarch. 
Now  Montesquieu'^  treatise  was  taken  by  the  thinkers  of  the  \ 
next  generation  as  a  sort  of  Bible  of  political  philosophv.  Ham- 
ilton and  Madison,  the  two  earliest  exponents  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  they  had  done  so  much  to  create,  cite  it 
in  the  Federalist  much  as  the  schoolmen  cite  Aristotle,  that 
is,  as  an  authority  to  which  everybody  will  bow ;  and  Madison 
in  particular  constantly  refers  to  this  separation  of  the  three 
powers  as  the  distinguishing  note  of  a  free  government.  \ 

These  views  of  the  British  Constitution  tallied  with  and 
were  strengthened  by  the  ideas  and  habits  formed  in  the  Ameri- 
cans by  their  experience  of  representative  government  in  the 
colonies,  ideas  and  habits  which  were  after  all  the  dominant 
factor  in  the  construction  of  their  political  system.  In  these 
colonies  the  i^xeciitive  powgr  had  been  vested  either  in  gov-  /^ 
emors  sent  from  England  by  the  Crown,  or  in  certain  Pro- 
prietors, to  whom  the  English  Crown  had  granted  hereditary 
rights  in  a  province.  Each  representative  assembly,  while  it 
made  laws  and  voted  money  for  the  purposes  of  its  respective 
commonwealth,  c^d  not  cQfltrol  t,h(>  ^n.^r^mtsr  because  hisjiflfflr 

mission  issued  from  tVio  RHtwli   r.rnwn     pnH   ho  wpg  rpgpnnsjl^ln 

thereto.     A  governor  had  no  parliamentary  cabinet,  but  only 
officials  responsible  to  himself  and  the  Crown.    His  veto  on 

'  Locke  had  already  remarked  (On  Civil  Gopemment,  chap,  xiv.)  that  "  the 
letnulativc  and  executive  powers  are  in  distinct  hands  in  all  moderated  mon- 
archies and  well-framed  governments." 
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arts  of  the  colonial  legislature  was  frequcDtly  used ;  &nd  that 
body,  with  no  means  of  influencing  Mb  conduct  other  than  the 
refusal  to  vote  money,  was  a  li'gisJalure  and  nothing  morp. 

IThue  the  Americans  found  and  admind  in  their  colonial  (or 
State)  systems,  ri^sppp-rfttion  nf  ihe  lemslativa  from  the  pxpcii- 
tivp  branch,  more  <-ompletp  than  in  England ; .  and  being  already 
proud  ol  tJiPir  inWoni,  they  attributed  its  auipiitude  chiefly  to 
this  cause. 

From  their  colonial  and  State  experience,  coupled  mth  these 
notions  of  the  British  Constitution,  the  men  of  1787  drew  three 
conclusions :  First,  that  the  vesting  of  ths:  executive  and  the  I 
legititlative  powers  in  different  hands  was  the  normal  and  gatu- 
ral  feature  of  a  free  government.  Secondly,  tEat  the  poww"j 
of  the  executive  was  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  must  be  kept  ( 
within  well-defined  boundaries.  Thirdly,  that  in  order  to 
cht'ck  the  hoiul  of  the  state  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  define  ' 
his  powerf!,  an<l  appoint  him  for  a  limited  perio<l,  but  ab»  to  ^ 
destroy  his  opportunities  of  influencing  the  legislature.  Con- 
ceiving that  ministers,  as  nam<'d  bv  and  farting  undpr  the  orders 
of  the  I'resi(l£oJ,  would  be  his  instruments  rather  than  faithful 
representatives  of  the  peopk',  they  resolved  to  prevent  thim 
from  holding  this  double  character,  and  therefore  forbade 
"any  person  holding  office  undiT  the  United  States"  to  be  a 
member  of  either  House.'  They  deemed  that  in  this  way  tliey 
had  rendered  their  leflMature  pun',  independent,  \igilant,  the 
servant  of  the  people,  the.  foe  of  arbitrary  power.  Omnipo- 
tent, however,  the  fnimers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  mean  to 
Jmake  it.  Th-'v  were  sensible  of  tli.;  opposite  dangers  whicli 
might  flow  from  a  feeble  and  dependent  executive.  The  pro- 
posal made  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution  that  Congress 
should  elect  the  Presiiient,  was  abandoned,  lest  he  should  he 
merely  its  creature  and  unable  to  check  it.  To  strengthen  his 
position,  and  prevent  intrip-in's  oninnp-  mtm.itorB  r.f  rVnj^fo.^  f|f]- 
this  supreme  office,  it  was  settled  that  the  people  should  them- 
selves,   through   certain   eh'ctora   appointed   for   the   purpose, 

■  In  1700  the  Enjrlish  Act  of  Settlement  enacti^  that  '■  no  person  who  has 
an  uFTiro  ur  a  placp  of  |>r<irit  under  the  King  shnll  lie  i^apable  of  eerving  as  a 
nipnil>er  of  the  House  uf  ('oirinioiis."  This  pro^'isinn  never  took  effect,  hai-ing 
been  ri'peak'tl  liy  thi-  Ael  4  Anne.  r.  H.  Hul  (he  holrfinfr  of  the  great  majorily 
of  cifRecs  umler  the  CroMii  in  tiiiw,  \yy  »1ii(uti>.  ii  dimtualifi cation  for  sitting  in 
the   llniia.'  of  roiniiinns.      Sr>c>    .Viison.    Lmp  and  Cualom   of    Ihe   Coiulilulion. 
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choose  the  President.  By  giving  him  the  better  status  of 
I)opiilar,  though,  indirect,  mandate,  he  becam^  indgpeiideaJ;  j)f 
Congress,  andjvasjencouraged  ^  i^se  ijs  yeto,  which  i^mei;^ 
jjomiqpe  of  Cggi^ess  mght  Jyjjive^hesi],ated  to  do.  Thus  it  was 
believed  in  1787  that  a  due  balance  had  been  arrived  at,  the 
independence  of  Congress  being  secured  on  the  one  side  and 
the  independence  of  the  President  on  the  other.  Each  power 
holding  the  other  in  check,  the  people,  jealous  of  their  hardly- 
won  liberties,  would  be  courted  by  each,  and  safe  from  the  en- 
croachments of  either. 

There  was  of  course  the  risk  that  r»nT^f.rnvprgiPR  as  to  their 
respective  rights  and  powers  would  arise  between  these  two 
departments.  But  the  creation  of  a  court  entitled  to  place  an 
authoritative  interpretation  upon  the  Constitution  in  which  the 
supreme  will  of  the  people  was  expressed,  provided  a  remecfal 
available  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  of  such  cases,  and  a  security 
for  the  faithful  observance  of  the  Constitution  which  England 
did  not,  and  under  her  system  of  an  omnipotent  Parliament 
could  not,  possess. 

"They  builded  better  than  they  knew.''  They  divided  the 
legislature  from  the  executive  so  completely  as  to  make  each 
not  only  independent,  but  weak  even  in  its  own  proper  sphere. 
The  President  was  debarred  from  carrying  Congress  along  with 
him,  as  a  popular  prime  minister  may  carry  Parliament  in 
England,  to  effect  some  sweeping  change.  He  is  fettered  in 
foreign  policy,  and  in  appointments,  by  the  concurrent  rights 
of  the  Senate.  He  is  forbidden  to  appeal  at  a  crisis  from  Con- 
gress to  the  country.  Nevertheless  his  office  retains  a  meas- 
ure of  solid  independence  in  the  fact  that  the  nation  regards 
him  as  a  direct  representative  and  embodiment  of  its  majesty, 
while  the  circiunstance  that  he  holds  office  for  four  years  only 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  do  acts  of  power  during  those  four 
years  which  would  excite  alarm  from  a  permanent  sovereign. 
Entrenched  behind  the  ramparts  of  a  rigid  Constitution,  he  has 
retained  rights  of  which  his  prototype  the  English  king  has 
been  gradually  stripped.  Congress  on  the  other  hand "  was 
weakened,  as  compared  with  the  British  Parliament  in  which 
one  House  has  become  dominant,  by  its  division  into  two  co- 
equal houses,  whose  disagreement  paralyzes  legislative  action. 
And  it  lost  that  direct  control  over  the  executive  which  the 
presence  of  ministers  in  the  legislature,  and  their  dependence 
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Upon  a  jniyurity  of  the  popular  tlonee,  give  to  the  Parliameiito 
of  Britaiu  and  Iilt  colonics.  It  litis  diverged  widely  from  the 
English  original  which  it  seemed  likely,  with  only  a  slight  dif- 
ference, to  reproduce. 
^"TEe  British  House  of  Commons  has  irn^iTMj  thr  rttttiirr  nf 
(a  supreme  exi.'i:ulive  an  '"'■||  a"  Ifgi^ilptiw  i-nnnfil  n^-Hng  ^mt 
oiTly  by  itn  i>ro]n'rly  leKJalativc!  power,  but  through  its  right  to 
liisplaci'  iriiui-iliTs  by  a  re^ution  of  want  of  confidence,  and 

•^Tonen-ss  ri-T»ains  ft  p^f^  l^;|rislfltiirp.  unablj:.to^rf^ii&a  min- 
ister,  unalile  to  choose  the  ag  "nt«  by  Wiom  itSTaws  are  to  tjc 
carried  out,  and  having  hitherto  failed  to  develop  that  internal 
.fjrganization  whieh  a  large  assembly  aeeds  in  order  to  frame 
and  successfully  pursue  definite  achemcs  of  poUcy.  Nevertiie- 
les.'i,  so  far-reaching  is  the  power  of  legislation,  CongnjaB  has 
encroached,  and  may  eucroacli  still  fartlirr,  upon  the  sphere  of 
the  executive.  It  encroaches  not  merely  with  a  codbcIous  pur- 
pose, but  because  the  law  of  its  being  has  forced  it  to  create  in/- 
its  conmiittc'es  bodies  wliosc;  expansion  necessarily  presses  on 
the  executi\'e.  It  encroaclies  because  it  is  restless,  unwearied, 
alwaj's  drawn  by  the  progress  of  (events  into  new  fields  of  labour. 
Tints*'  obser\-alioiis  maj-  suffice  to  show  why  the  Fathers  of 
the  Constitution  tlid  not  adopt  the  English  parliamentary  or 
Cabinet  system.  Tlu'y  could  not  adopt  it  because  they  did  not 
know  of  its  e.\istcncc.  Thev  did  not  know  of  it  because  it 
^as  still  imraaturi',  inicause  Enghshmen  themselves  had  not 
umlei^stood  it,  because  liic  recof^ized  authorities  did  not  men- 
tion it.  Then'  is  not  a  word  in  Blackstone,  much  less  in 
Mont<'S<|uii'U,  as  to  the  liuty  of  ministers  to  resign  at  t^E_bid:L 
■t hlne  to  indicate  that- 

D  centre 

in  the  IciiiliTsliip  of  ministers.  Whether  the  Fathers  would 
have  uiiitiitcd  tlio  cabinet  system  had  it  been  proposed  to 
th[>m  !vs  a  model  may  b^  doubted.  They  would  probably 
have  thought  that  the  creation  of  a  frame  of  government  so 
unified,  so  strong,  so  capablc^c^jiwiftly  and  irresistibly  accom- 
phshing  the  jiurposes  of  a^jan si ti)rv^ majority  as  we  now  per- 
cei\'e  it  to  be^Sttiglit  prove  <langerouS" LifHiose  liberties  of  the 
several  States,  as  well  as  of  individual  citizens,  which  filled  the 
whole  background  of  their  landscape.  But  as  the  idea  never 
presented  itself,  we  cannot  say  that  it  was  rejected,  nor  cite 
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the  course  they  took  as  an  expression  of  their  judgment  against 
the  system  under  which  England  and  her  colonies  have  so  far 
prospered. 

^s\\  «YS^^  could  not  be  deemed  to  have  reached  its  ma- 
turity  till  the  power  of  the  people  at  large  had  been  established 
by  tlie  Reform  Act  of  1832.    Fr^t-  if «  ^aa^|]fif  r^nidan  in   thr  | 

^it  creates  between  the  three  powers,  the  \ 
ministry,  tne  Hpuse  of  Ckmmops^  and  ^e  people.    The  House 
isstfong,  because  yean  caU  the  mimstry^fe^iccoimt  for  every 
act^  and  caHi  by  reftsing  "supplies,  compel  their  resigMSon. 
The  TniniirtFy  arc  iww  <lalfinceieg&,  because  they  can^  gMoyfr^ 
Parliament,  and  ask  the  people  to  judge  between  it  and  them. 
Parliament,  when_it.  displaces  a  ministry,  does  not  strike  a1 
.^[ggutive-authpnty :  -  it-merely^fhange^  its  agents.    The  min- ) 
istry,  when  they  dissolve  Parliament,  do  not  attack  Parlia-j 
ment  as  an  institution :   they  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  | 
body  in  asking  the  country  to  change  the  individuals  who  com-J ' 
pose  it.    Both  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  ministry  act 
and  move  in  the  full  view  of  the  people,  who  sit  as  arbiters, 
prepared  to  judge  in  any  controversy  that  may  arise.    The 
House  is  in  touch  with  the  people,  because  every  member 
must  watch  the  lights  and  shadows  of  sentiment  which  play 
over  his  own  constituency.     The  ministry  are  in   touch   with  t 
the  people,  because  they  are  not  only  themselves  repriaBenta^  I 
"^YfiS^but  are  beaclii^bf  a  great  party,  sensitive  to  its  feelings,  I 
forced  to  weigh  the  effect  of  every  act  they  do  uporTfhiGr  con- 
fidence which  their  party  places  in  them.    The  only  conjunc- 
ture, which  this  system  of  "checks  and  balances"  does  not 
provide  for  is  that  of  a  ministry  supported  by  a  parUamentary 
majority  pursuing  a  poHcy  not  presented  to  the  people  at  the 
last  general  election,  and  of  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  in 
fact  disapprove.^    This  is  a  real  danger,  yet  one  which  can 
seldom  last  long  enough  to  work  grave  mischief,  for  the  organs 
of  public  opinion  are  now  so  potent,  and  the  opportunities  for 
its  expression  so  numerous,  that  the  anger  of  a  popular  majority, 
perhaps  even  of  a  very  strong  minority,  is  likely  to  alarm  both 
the  ministry  and  the  House,  and  to  arrest  them  in  their  course.^ 

*  A  Rood  rxample  iis  furninhed  by  the  caao.  of  Lord  Beaconsfiold's  Govern- 
ment from  1876  till  1880. 

'  "The  dangers  arising  from  a  party  spirit  in  Parliament  exceeding  that  of 
the  nation,  and  of  a  selfishness  in  Parliament  ooiitradioting  the  true  interest  of 
the  nation,  are  not  great  dangers  in  a  country  where  the  mind  of  the  nation  is 
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Tlie  drawback  to  this  system  of  exqiiLiiUi  t;4uipiBia.ia.. 
,■  liability  of  its  n<]itiHh[^np^  \c\  bp  fii»fjMfr)t]y^  (^iatiirl>fl|l  each  i 
..  Turbancc  involving  either  a  change  of  government,  with  inimeose- 
temporary  inconvenience  to  the  departments,  or  a  general  elec- 
tion, witb^imniense  expenditure  of  money  and  trouble  in 
country.  It  is  a  system  whose  successful  worlung  presupposofi 
the  existence  of  two  great  parties  and  no  more,  parties  eadli 
strong  enough  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  other,  yet  one  c( 
them  steadily  preponderant  in  any  given  House  of  Commont 
Where  a  third,  perhaps  a  fourth,  party,  appears,  the  conditiou 
are  changed.  The  scales  of  Parliament  ascillate  as  the  weight 
of  this  detached  group  is  thrown  on  one  aide  or  the  other  ;  dift< 
eolutjons  become  more  frequent,  and  even  dissolutions  may  f^. 
to  restore  stability.  The  history  of  the  Third  French  Republic 
has  shown  the  difficulties  of  working  a  Chamber  composed  dt 
groups :  and  the  same  source  of  tiifficulty  has  more  receritly 
appeared  in  England.' 

It  is  worth  wliile  to  compare  the  form  which  a  cooBtitutionsI 
struggle  takes  under  the  Cabinet  system  and  under  that  of 
America, 

In  England,  if  the  executive  ministry  displeases  the  H«use 
of  Curnmons,  the  House  pa.sses  an  adverse  vote.  JJhe  mhystfj' 
have  their  choice  to  resign  or  dissolve  Parliament.  TT  tliey 
resign,  a  new  ministrj'  is  appointe<l  from  the  party  which  has 
proved  itself  strongest  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  co-oper- 
ation being  restored  l)etween  the  legislature  and  the  executive, 
public  business  proceeds.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ministn- 
dissolve  Parliament,  a  new  Parliament  is  sent  up  which,  if 
favourable  to  the  existing  cabinet,  keeps  them  in  office,  if  un- 
(favourable,  dbmisses  them  forthwith.*  Accord  is  in  either 
steadily  piJitieat,  iiml  whpn?  ita  pimtrol  ovpr  its  representatives  ia  conslant. 
A  sti^nily  o|)|M>sitiuii  to  a.  forniisJ  piililic  opinion  is  liardly  possible  io  our  House 
ot  CoTnnioiiH.  so  im'eSHant  is  till!  nutiotinl  ntt<-ntioii  to  politics,  and  so  keeo  the 
feur  in  the  mind  of  each  member  thiit  he  may  lose  his  valued  scat."  —  Walffr 
Bagehut,  KnglUh  CuHililuiion.  p.  -^41.  These  remnrka  of  the  most  acute  o( 
Eiigiinh  politiral  writers  arc  uvea  more  true  now  than  they  were  in  1872. 

'  An  orRaiiised  Thinl  Party  grew  up  in  The  House  ot  Commons  between  1874 
and  IS80,  iind  nn  orenuized  Fijurth  Party  uppoared  in  1906. 

'  Itti-eiit  iiiHtnnrTS,  datinR  from  Mr.  Disraeli's  resigmktion  in  E>eeember 
1S08.  when  the  reeulls  of  the  I'lec'tion  of  that  year  were  nacertaiDed,  hai-e  e*- 
tnblislieil  the  usage  that  u  ministry  quits  oDire.  without  waiting  to  be  turned 
out,  whi'ii  they  know  that  the  eliTtioii  has  nivi'n  a  derisive  majority  to  the  oppo- 
sition, 'i'he  pri>i'(-<ipiit  »-]iM  followed  in  1ST4.  ISSO.  and  1886.  but  not  in  1SS5  and 
IfiBii,  wh.'n  the  "n'nulur"  Opposition  hiul  not  an  absolute  majority,  though  the 
niiiiiatry  was  beaten.     The  usage,  however,  ia  not  yet  a  rule  of  the  Conatitutioo. 
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restored.  Should  the  diflference  arise  between  the  House 
>rdd  Mm  a  ministry  supported  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  former  persist  in  rejecting  a  bill  which  .the.CQSQmonaL 


up,  ^.itinwntatioi)  is  the  usual  remedy ;  and  if  the  newly- 
d  House  of  Commons  reasserts  the  view  of  its  prede- 
',  the  Lords,  according  to  the  now  recognized  constitu- 
1  practice,  yield  at  once.  Should  they,  however,  still  stand 
here  remains  the  extreme  expedient,  threatened  in  1832, 
lever  yet  resorted  to,  of  a  creation  by  the  sovereign  (i.e. 
inistry)  of  new  peers  sufficient  to  turn  the  baIanoe^^t^4 
'  Upper  House.  Practically  the  ultimate  decision  always 
prith  the  peopte,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  party  which  for  the 
jnt  commands  a  majority  of  electoral  votes.  This  method 
ting  knots  applies  to  all  differences  that  can  arise  between 
tive  and  legislature.  It  is  a  swift  and  effective  method ; 
s  swiftness  and  effectiveness  lie  its  dangers  as  well  as  its — 

3. 

America  a  dispute  between  the  President  and  Congress 
arise  over  an  expcut^y^  act  or  pyer  auJiiil-  If  over  an 
tive  act,  an  appointment  or  a  treaty,  one  branch  of  Con-  N 

the  Senate,  can  check  the  President,  that  is,  can  prevent  / 
rom  doing  .what.  Jie  wishes,  but  cannot  make  him  do  what  C 
wish.     If  over  a  bill  which  the  President  has  retumedJix^ 
•ess  unsigned,  the  two  Houses  can,  by  a  two-thirds  majority, 
t  over  his  veto,  and  so  end  the  quarrel ;  though  the  carry- 
it  of  the  bill  in  its  details  must  be  left  to  him  and  his  minis- 
vhose  dislike  of  it  may  render  them  unwilling  and  therefore 
:able  agents.     Should  there  not  be  a  tworthirda  majority, 
ill  drops ;  and  however  important  the  question  may  be, 
^er  essential  to  the  country  some  prompt  dealing  with  it, 

in  the  sense  desired  by  the  majority  of  Congress  or  in  . ' 
Dref erred  by  the  President,  nothing  can  be  done  till  the' 
it  term  of  Congress  expires.     The  matter  is  then  remitted 
?  people.     If  the  President  has  still  two  more  years  in 

the  people  may  signify  their  approval  of  his  policy  by 
ig  a  House  in  political  agreement  with  him,  or  disapprove 
-e-electing  a  hostile  House.  If  the  election  of  a  new  Presi- 
coincides  \vith  that  of  the  new  House,  the  people  have 
»nd  means  provided  of  expressing  their  judgment.  They 
;hoose  not  only  a  House  of  the  same  or  an  opposite  com- 
n  to  the  last,  but  a  President  of  the  same  or  an  opposite 
u 


^ 
^ 
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complexion.  Anyhow  they  can  now  cstalilish  accord  *"*T^ggT*™* 
Hoiisoof  Congress  wid  the  ext-eutive.'  TTie  S«naic, however , nag 
Btili  remain  opix»sc(i  to  the  Presitlent,  and  may  uot  be  brongbt 
into  harmony  u-ith  him  until  a  sufficient  time  htia  elapsed  ta 
the  majority  in  it  to  be  chanKod  by  the.  choice  j^_nsi3K.J£UtOO 

■litfrthe^State  lesifiUtturea-  This  is  a  slower  method  than  tint 
of  6rit8un.     It  mayTail  in  a  crisis  needir^  immediate  actiao; 

-  >but  it  escapes  the  danger  of  a  hurried  and  perhaps  irrevocablt 
decision. 

Englishmen  deem  it  a  merit  in  their  system  that  tie_E53t 
tical  exeoutivo  of  the  eouutry  is  directly  responsible  totltf 
House  ort^ommona.  In  the  Unitetl  States,  however,  not  only 
in  thenatidnnl  government,  but  in  every  one  of  the  States,  tiit 
opposite  doctrine  prevails  —  that  the  executive  should  be  wbdly 
independent  of  the  legislative  branch.  Americans  undentaod 
that  this  whemr  invotv««  a  loss  of  power  and  efficiency,  tiut  they 
believe  that  it  makes  greatly  fur  safety  in  a  popular  government. 
They  exfject  the  executive  and  the  legislature  to  work  together 
as  well  as  they  can,  and  public  opinion  does  usually  compel  a 
degree  of  coHDperation  and  efficiency  which  perhi^ia  mulH  nnt 
}>e  pxpi-cted  theoretically.  It  is  an  interesting  commentary 
on  the  tendencies  of  democratic  government,  that  in  America 
reliance  is  coming  to  be  placed  more  and  more,  in  the  nation, 

:   in  tfie  State,  and  in  the  city,  upon  the  vetoof^j^j^^^ve 

[.  as  a  protection  to  the  community  against  tne  legislative  bifu^. 
Weak  Executives  f  re<[uontly  do  harm,  but  a  strong  E^xecutive  has 
rarely  abuse<l  popular  confidence.  On  the  other  hand,  instances 
where  the  Executive,  by  the  use  of  his  veto  power,  has  arrested 
mischiefs  due  to  the  action  of  the  l^islature  are  by  no  means 
rare.  This  circumstance  leads  some  Americans  to  believe  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  in  England  some  sort  of  veto 
power,  or  other  constitutional  safeguard,  must  be  interposed 
to  protect  the  people  against  a  hasty  decision  of  their  representa- 
tives. 

Wliile  some  bid  England  borrow  from  her  daughter,  other 

■  It  ia  of  rourse  poasililc  that  ihe  p<v)pli>  ntty  elect  Bt  tlie  aame  time  a  Pno- 
dent  WouKiuK  to  nnv  itaity  ;iud  a  Hoiute  the  tnkjurity  whereof  belonge  to 
the  othiT  party.  Tbis  luipiH-mii  in  1S48,  and  again  in  1870,  wheo,  howevw. 
the  presidential  elertiun  was  diHpiit<il.  It  is  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  tlut 
the  Pri-sident  is  eleeti-d  on  a  diilen'iit.  plun  from  the  House,  tbe  Soulier  Ststca 
having  relatively  more  wei«lil  in  u  preaideutial  election,  and  the  p 
eleelora  being  now  chosen  by  "  (jeneral  ticket,"  not  in  diBtriota. 
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Ajaiericans  (including  two  Presidents),  conceiving  that  the  separa- 
bion  of  the  legislature  from  the  executivFB5sT>eeia  carried  too  far 
in  the  United  States,  have  suggested  that  the  ministers  of  the 
P)resident  might  be  permitted  to  appear  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
greas  to  answer  questions,  perhaps  even  to  join  in  debate.  It 
may  be  urged  in  support  of  this  proposal  that  there  is  tod  much 
particularism  in  Congress  and  too  strong  a  tendency  to  allow 
private  moneyed  "  interests  "  to  prevail  against  those  general  in- 
terests of  the  country  as  a  whole  which  a  British  Ministry  is 
held  bound  to  protect,  and  can  by  its  command  of  the  majority 
secure.  But  it  might  lead  to  changes  more  extensive  than  its 
advocates  seem  to  contemplate.  The  more  the  President's 
ministers  come  into  contact  with  Congress,  the  more  difficult 
might  it  be  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Qongress  which  he 
Qndthey_now  ^ssess.  When,  before  the  separation  of  Nor- 
way  irom  Sweden,  the  Norwegian  Stor  Thing  forced  the  King 
to  consent  to  his  ministers  appearing  in  that  legislature,  the 
king,  perceiving  the  import  of  the  concession,  resolved  to 
choose  in  future  ministers  in  accord  with  the  party  holding  a 
majority  in  the  Stor  Thing.  It  is  hard  to  say,  when  one  begins 
to  make  alterations  in  an  old  house,  how  far  one  will  be  led  on  in 
rebuilding,  and  this  change  in  the  present  American  system, 
probably  in  itself  desirable,  might  be  found  to  involve  a  recon- 
struction large  enough  to  put  a  new  face  upon  several  parts  of 
that  system. 

In  the  history  of  the  United  States  there  have  been  four 
serious  conflicts  Between  the  legislature  and  the  executive, 
rhe  first  was  that  between  President  Jackson  and  Congress, 
[t  ended  in  Jackson's  favour,  for  he  got  his  way ;  but  he  pre- 
irailed  because  during  the  time  when  both  Houses  were  against 
lim,  his  opponents  had  not  a  two-thirds  majority.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  struggle  the  (re-elected)  House  was  with  him  ;  and 
t)efore  he  had  quitted  office  his  friends  obtained  a  majority 
in  the  always-changing  Senate.  But  his  success  was  not  so 
much  the  success  of  the  executive  office  as  of  a  particular  Presi- 
dent popular  with  the  masses.  The  second  contest,  which  was 
Detween  President  Tyler  and  both  Houses  of  Congress,  was  a 
irawn  battle,  because  the  majority  in  the  Houses  fell  short  of 
i;wo-thirds.  In  the  third,  between  President  Johnson  and 
Congress,  Congress  prevailed ;  the  enemies  of  the  President 
laving,  owing  to  the  disfranchisement  of  most  Southern  States, 
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an  o\'erpowpring  majority  io  hath  Houses,  and  by  that  majoriii 
carrying  over  '^'"i^fiUl  "  series  yf  Acta  so  peremptory  Uiat  twai 


> 
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his  reluctance  to  obey  them  could  not  destroy,  though  it  sonw- 
times  marred,  their  efficiency.  In  the  fourth  case,  referred  lo 
in  a  previous  cEapter,  tlio  \'ietDry  remained  with  the  Preaidsnt, 
Ix-eause  tlie  Con^^ressional  majority  against  him  waa  sleod^. 
i.But  a  presidential  victory  is  usually  a  negative  rietory.  It 
j^ponsists  not  in  his  icettUliE  i^hat  he  wants,  but  in  his  prevent- 
mng  C'ongress  from  getting  what  It  wanlsT"  *  TTie  practicaT  rt^ 
WTt  of  the'Amencan  arrangements  Biu's  comes  to  be  that  when 
one  party  possesses  a  large  iiuijority  in  Congress  it  can  over- 
power the  President,  taking  from  him  all  but  a  few  strictly 
reserved  functions,  suoh  as  tliose  of  pardoning,  of  making  pro- 
motions in  the  army  and  navy,  autoL  negotiating  (not  of  cod- 
cluding  treaties,  for  theee  require  the  assent  of  the  Senate) 
with  foreign  states.  Where  parties  are  pretty  equally  divided, 
I'.e,  when  the  majority  is  one  way  in  the  Senate,  the  other  way 
in  the  House,  or  when  there  is  only  a  small  majority  agcuDSt 
the  Pnsident  in  Imth  House  ,  the  President  is  in  so  far  free 
that  new  fetters  cannot  be  laid  upon  him  ;  but  he  must  move 
under  those  which  i)reviou8  legislation  has  imposed,  and  car 
take  no  .step  for  which  new  legislation  is  needed. 

It  is  another  and  a  remarkable  consequence  of -the-absencejjl 
ciifiiiiof  govcrniiicnt  in  America,  that  povemment  does  not_nie.in 
the  s;iTiir  thing  tlicrc  tliat  It  does  in  Europe.  In  France,  Itftiy, 
.  ami  England  the  term  means,  that  one  set  of  men,  unitcii, 
or  professing  to  be  united,  by  holding  one  set  of  opinions,  have 
obtained  control  of  the  whole  machinery  of  government,  and 
are  working  it  in  conformity  with  those  opinions.  Their 
majority  in  the  country  is  represenlcd  liy  a  majority  in  the 
legisliitiirc,  and  to  tliis  majority  the  ministry  of  ii cc (.■  ss i t^'  by lon^. 
The  ministry  is  tlie  supreme  committej^  of  dig  JMrii^  and  con- 
trols all  the  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  .affaIi»^o£-the  nation, 
because  the  majority  is  tleemed  to  be  tiie-,nationj_,^It  is  other- 
wise in  America.  Algntlo.  no  doubt,  t  aj  ko  (fcne"  partwas  beir^ 
"in  power"  meaning  then  I  \  "The  pSrty  to  "ttfilcftHbe  then 
President  belongs      But  the\  do  so  because  that  party  enjoys 

'  In  tho  fmUHrw  flrrxd  t  Jnrkson'a  removal  of  the  govemment 
dopoB  ti  of  m  n  fr  n  th  [  Id  Stnt  ■>  Bank,  the  President  did  acrtimplish 
hif  ol  je  t  Hu  tl  9  1  a  r  \  ppt  nnl  rase,  being  one  whirh  had  remainfd 
with  n  tl  r  ex  t  c  d  scict  on  of  (he  President,  since  no  itatutfl  had  happened 
to  prov  de  (or  it 
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the  spoils  of  office,  in  which  to  so  many  politicians  the  value 
of  power  consists.  They  do  so  also  because  in  the  early  days  the 
party  which  prevailed  in  the  legislative  usually  prevailed  also 
in  the  executive  department,  and  because  the  presidential 
election  was,  and  still  is,  the  main  struggle  which  proclaimed  the 
predominance  of  one  or  other  party.^ 

But  the  Americans,  when  they  speak  of  the  Administration 
party  as  the  party  in  power,  have,  in  borrowing  an  English 
phrase,  applied  it  to  utterly  different  facts.  Their  "party  in 
power"  need  have  no  "power"  beyond  that  of  securing  places 
for  its  adherents.  It  may  be  in  a  minority  in  one  House  of 
Congress,  in  which  event  it  accom^lisheg""hothihig,  buf^cSn  Kt 
most  merely  arrest  adverse  legislaLidfl,  ui- »  a  small  minority 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  in  which  event  it  must  submit  to 
see  many  things  done  which  it  dislikes.  And  if  its  enemies 
control  the  Senate,  even  its  executive  arm  is  paralyzed.  Though 
party  feeling  has  generally  been  stronger  in  America  than  in 
England,  and  even  now  covers  a  larger  proportion  of  the  voters, 
and  enforces  a  stricter  discipline,  party  government  is  in  this 
respect  weaker. 

Those  who  lament  the  violence  of  European  factions  may 
fancy  America  an  Elysium  where  legislation  is  just  and  reason- 
able, because  free  from  bias,  where  pure  and  enlarged  views  of 
national  interest  override  the  selfish  designs  of  politicians.  It 
would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  absence  of  party 
control  operates  chiefly  to  make  laws  less  consistent,  and  to 

pfevehl  extended  schemes  of  pnlirvy  from  hoing  ffRmpd,  hftpnnse 

the  cliancu  uf  giving  cuiitliTuous  effect  to  them  is  small.  The 
natural  history  of  the  party  system,  and  of  the  methods  whereby 
it  is  worked,  belongs  to  a  later  part  of  this  book.  The  system 
is  cgsDflei^  the  naettjods-  are  elaborate,  but  the  Constitution 
opl!WyWH  ubstaclesumcnown  in  France  or  England  to  the  complete 
control  by  a  party  of  the  whole  government  of  the  country. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  sum  up  the  practical  results 
of  ^tjifi-scheme- which  purports  to  separate  Congress  from  the 
executive,  instead  of  uniting  them  as  they  are  united  under  a 

>  The  history  of  the  Republic  divides  itself  in  the  mind  of  most  Americans 
into  a  succession  of  Presidents  and  Administrations,  just  as  old-fashioned  his- 
torians divided  the  history  of  England  by  the  reigns  of  kings,  a  tolerable  way 
of  reckoning  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagonct  monarehs,  when  the  personal  gifts 
of  the  sovereign  were  a  chief  factor  in  aJRfairs,  but  absurd  in  the  days  of  George 
the  Fourth  and  WiUiam  the  Fourth. 
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Cabinet  government.     I  say  "purports  to  separate,"  becaim 
the  separation,  significant  ae  it  is,  is  less  coniptete  than  currcjit 
langua^^e  imports,  or  than  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  would 
seem  to  liave  intended.     The  necessary  coherence  of  the  two 
powera  baffled  them.     The  results  are  five  :  — 
The  President  and  his  ministers  have  no  initiative  in  Con- 
gress, little  influence  over  Congress,  except  what  they 
can   exert   upon   individual   members,  through  the  be- 
stowal of  patronage,  or  upon  their  party  in  Congress  by 
threatening  it  with  popular  displeasure. 
Congress  has,   together   nith  unlimited  powers  of  inquiry, 
imperfect   powers   of   control    over   the    adminiatraitive 
departments. 
The  nation  does  not  always  know  how  or  where  to  fix  raqMjn- 
sibility   for   misfeasance   or   neglect.     The   pereon   and 
bodies  concerned  in  making  and  executing  the  laws  are 
BO  related  to  one  another  that  each  can  generally  shift 
the  burden  of  blame  on  some  one  else,  and  no  one  acts 
under  the  full  si'iiee  of  direct  accomitability. 
There  is  a  loss  of  force  by  friction  —  i.e.  part  of  the  energy, 
force,  and  time  of  the  men  and  bodies  that  make  up  the 
government  is  dissipated  in  struggles  with  one  another. 
This  belongs  to  all  free  governments,  because  all  free 
governments  rely  upon  checks.     But  the  more  checks, 
the  more  friction. 
There  is  a  risk  that  executive  vigour  and  promptitude  may 

ijc  found  wanting  at  critical  moments. 
We  may  include  thi'se  defects  in  one  general  expression. 
There  i.s  in  the  American  government,  considered  as  a  whole,  a_ 
want  of  unity.  Its  branches  arc  unconnected  ;  their  efforts  are 
not  directed  to  one  aim,  do  not  produce  one  harmonious  result. 
The  sailors,  the  helmsman,  the  engineer,  do  not  seem  to  have 
one  purpose  or  oliey  one  will,  so  that  instead  of  making  steady 
way  the  vessel  may  pursue  a  devious  or  zigzag  course,  and 
sometimes  merely  turn  round  jiiid  round  in  the  wat^r.  The 
more  closely  any  one  watches  from  j'car  to  year  the  history  of 
free  governments,  and  himself  awimp  in  the  deep-eddying  time 
current,  the  more  does  he  feel  that  current's  force,  so  that  hu- 
man foresight  and  purpose  seem  to  count  for  little,  and  minis- 
ters and  parliaments  to  lie  swept  along  they  know  not  whither 
by   some  overmastering  fate  or  overruhng   providence.     But 
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Qg  is  stronger  in  America  than  in  Europe,  because  in 

such  powers  as  exist  act  with  little  concert  and  resign 

es  to  a  conscious  impotence.    Clouds  arise,  blot  out 

overhead,  and  burst  in  a  tempest ;  the  tempest  passes, 

i8  the  blue  above  bright  as  before,  but  at  the  same  mo- 

er  clouds  are  already  beginning  to  peer  over  the  horLson. 

re  formed  and  dissolved,  compromises  are  settled  and 

uid  violated,  wars  break  out  and  are  fought  through 

)tten,  new  problems  begin  to  show  themselves,  and  the 

ers.  Presidents,  and  Cabinets,  and  State  ^vemments, 

ses  of  CSttgress,  seem  to  have  as  little  to"*3o  with  all 

cnges,  aslittle  ability  to  foresee  or  avert  or  resist  them, 

inner,  who  sees  approaching  the  tornado  which  will 

is  crop,  has  power  to  stay  its  devastating  course. 

ident  can  do  little,  for  he  may  not  be  in  a  positionTo^. 

ler  CongreiBs  or  the  nation.     Congress  cannot  guide   '^j  *t/, 

ate  the  President,  nor  replace  him  by  a  man  fitter  for  the  '  '  -  t 

;y.    Thd^Qfdi)iii«iDeitlierreeeivBa  poUcyfEDm.€k^  .;       ^1 

flan  to  it. .  Each  power  in  the  state  goes  its  own  way,    ' '     m  , 

J  precious  moments  in  discussing  wt^ch  way  it  shdl  go,  "^-^ 

which  comes  to  pass  seems  to  be  a  resul^ol  ol'llie  aciion 

;al  organs  of  the  state,  but  of  some  larger  force  which 

tne  uses  their  discord  as  its  means,  at  another  neglects 

ogether.     This  at  least  is  the   impression  which  the 

3f  the  greatest  problem   and  greatest  struggle  that 

has  seen,  the  struggle  of  the  slaveholders  against  the 

and  Union  party,  culminating  in  the  War  of  Secession, 
pon  one  who  looking  back  on  its  events  sees  them 
rts  of  one  drama.  (Inevitably  the  struggle  may  have 
id  in  its  later  stages  passion  had  grown  so  hot,  and  the 
•  the  slaveholders  so  extravagant,  that  possibly  under 
le  of  government  —  so  some  high  American  authorities 
ould  a  peaceful  solution  have  been  looked  for.  Yet 
ye  remembered  that  the  carefully  devised  machinery  of 
ititution  did  little  to  solve  that  problem  or  avert  that 

while  the  system  of  divided  and  balanced  and  limited 
giving  every  advantage  to  those  who  stood  by  the  ex- 
w,  and  placing  the  rights  of  the  States  behind  the 
I  of  an  almost  unalterable  instrument,  may  have  tended 
/ate  the  spirit  of  uncompromising  resistance.  The  na- 
rted  itself  at  last,  but  not  till  the  resources  viY^^\i\Ili<^ 
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Constitution  provided  for  the  attaJnmeat  of  a  peaceful  Bolutioii 
had  irretrievably  failed. 

Not  wholly  dissimilar  was  the  course  of  events  in  the  fiist 
years  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  Constitution  framed  1^ 
the  National  Assembly  in  1791  so  limited  the  functions  and  au- 
thority of  each  powor  in  the  state  that  no  one  p)erson,  no  one 
body,  was  capable  of  leading  either  the  nation  or  the  l^isla- 
ture,  or  of  framing  and  maintaining  a  constructive  poliey. 
Things  were  left  to  take  their  own  course.  The  boat  drifted 
to  the  rapida,  and  the  rapids  hurried  her  over  the  precipice,' 
This  want  of  unity  iH-painfuUy  felt  in  a  crisis.     When  a  sudden 

crisis  comes  upon  a  free  state,  the  executive  needg-tKP  thing, 

,B  large  command  of  money  and  powers  la  ex<»as!7dL.»lM*« 
allowed  at  ordiiiary"limfe.  Under  the  European  systenTlhe 
duty  of  meeting  such  a  crisis  is  felt  to  devolve  sm  much  on  the 
representative  Ciuimfjcr  its  ihi  t.lic  iiiiiii.-itfi-s  wIki  are  Its  jigcnts. 
'The  Chamber  is  therefore  at  once  appealed  to  f<M"  suppDes,  and 

/  for  such  legislation  as  the  occasion  demands.  When  these 
have  been  given,  the  ministry  moves  on  with  the  weight  of  the 

>,  people  behind  it ;  and  as  it  is  accustomed  to  work  at  all  times 

j  with  t!ic  Chamber,  and  the  Chaml>er  with  it,  the  piston  plays 

smoothly  anti  quickly  in  the  cylinder.     In  America  the  Presi- 

f  dent  has  at  ordinary  times  little  to  do  with  Congress,  while 
Congress  is  unaccustomed  to  deal  with  executive  questions. 
Its  maciiinery,  and  especially  the  absence  of  ministerial  leader 
and  consequent  want  of  organina^n,  unfit  it  for  promptly 
confronting  practical  troubles.  Itisaptto  be  sparing  of  supplies, 
and  of  that  confidence  which  doubles  the  value  of  supplies. 
Jealousies  of  the  executive,  which  are  proper  in  quiet  times  anfl 
natural  towards  those  with  whom  Congress  has  little  direct 
intercourse,  may  now  be  perilous,  yet  how  is  Congress  to  trust 
persons  not  members  of  its  own  body  nor  directly  amenable  to 
its  control  ?     When  dangers  thicken  the  only  device  may  be  the 

Roman  one  of  a  temporary~flictatdrshi|)."^riietliing  like  this 

happened  in  the  War  of  Secession,  for  the  powers  then  conferred 
upon  President  Lincoln,  or  exercised  without  Congressional 
censure  by  him,  were  almost  as  much  in  excess  of  those  enjoyed 

I  This  Crmslilvitmii  nt  1701  mis  tmnn'il  utidpr  the  same  idea  of  the  n<*d  f-.r 
(epnrii'ii'H  thi>  r>xrru(ivr  ;iii<l  Iririsliilivo  ili-partmcnts  which  prpvnilMl  at  Pliila. 
ijdplii:>  ill  17ST.  FnT  ufinl  nS  a  Irgitimiiti'  supremp  power,  poner  al  lasl  tell 
{nta  tlic  liands  u(  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  afterwards  of  the  Dircc- 
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under  the  ordinary  law  as  the  authority  of  a  Roman  dictator 
exceeded  that  of  a  Roman  consul.^  Fortmiately  the  habits  of 
legality,  which  lie  deep  in  the  American  as  they  did  in  the  Roman 
pMJople,  reasserted  themselves  after  the  war  was  over,  as  they 
were  wont  to  do  at  Rome  in  her  earlier  and  better  days.  When 
the  squall  had  passed  the  ship  righted,  and  she  has  pursued 
her  subsequent  course  on  as  even  a  keel  as  before. 

The  defects  of  the  tools  are  the  glory  of  the  workman.  The 
more  completely  self-acting  is  the  machine,  the  smaller  is  the 
intelligence  needed  to  work  it ;  the  more  liable  it  is  to  derange- 
ment, so  much  greater  must  be  the  skill  and  care  applied  by  one 
who  tends  it.  The  English  Constitution^  which  we  admire 
as  a  masterpiece  of  delicate  gguijftogS^  and  complicated  mech- 
anism, would  anywhere  but  in  cfiglaMff'be  full  of  difficulties  and 
dangers.  It  stands  and  prospers  in  virtue  of  the  traditions 
that  still  live  among  English  statesmen  and  the  reverence  that 
has  ruled  English  citizens.  It  works  by  a  body  of  understand- 
ings which  no  writer  can  formulate,  and  of  habits  which  centuries 
have  been  needed  to  instil.  So  the  American  people  have  a 
practical  aptitude  for  politics,  a  clearness  of  vision  and  capacity 
for  self-control  never  equalled  by  any  other  nation.  In  1861 
they  brushed  aside  their  darling  legalities,  allowed  the  executive 
to  exert  novel  powers,  passed  lightly  laws  whose  constitutionality 
remains  doubtful,  raised  an  enormous  army,  and  contracted 
a  prodigious  debt.  Romans  could  not  have  been  more  ener- 
getic in  their  sense  of  civic  duty,  nor  more  trustful  to  their 
magistrates.  When  the  emergency  had  passed  away  the  torrent 
which  had  overspread  the  plain  fell  back  at  once  into  its  safe 
and  well-worn  channel.  The  reign  of  legality  returned;  and 
only  four  years  after  the  power  of  the  executive  had  reached 
its  highest  point  in  the  hands  of  President  Lincoln,  it  was  reduced 
to  its  lowest  point  in  those  of  President  Johnson.  Such  a  people 
can  work  any  Constitution.  The  danger  for  them  is  that  this 
reliance  on  their  skill  and  their  star  may  make  them  heedless 
of  the  faults  of  their  political  machinery,  slow  to  devise  improve- 
ments which  are  best  applied  in  quiet  times. 

»  For  Lincoln's  argument  respecting  his  use  of  extraordinary  powers,  see 
note  to  Chapter  XXXIV.  pout. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


The  account  which  has  l)f?eTi  so  far  given  of  the  working 
of  the  American  Government  has  been  necessarily  nn  account 
rather  of  its  niechaniam  than  of  \U  spirit.  It-s  practical  character, 
its  temper  antl  colour,  so  t«  speak,  lai^ely  depend  on  the  party 
system  hy  which  it  is  worked,  and  on  what  may  be  called  the 
political  haliits  of  the  people,  Thofc  will  be  describe<l  in  later 
chapters.  Here,  however,  before  quitting  the  study  of  the 
constitutional  organs  of  government,  it  is  well  to  sum  up  the 
criticisms  we  have  been  led  to  make,  and  to  add  a  few  remarks, 
for  which  no  fitting  place  could  be  found  in  preceding  chaptei?, 
on  the  general  features  of  the  national  government. 

I.  No  part  of  the  Constitution  cost  its  framers  so  much  time 
and  trouble  as  the  method  of  choosing  the  President.  They 
saw  the  evils  of  a  popular  vote.  They  saw  also  the  objections 
to  placing  in  the  hands  of  Congress  the  election  of  a  person  whose 
chief  duty  it  was  to  hold  Congress  in  check.  The  plan  of  having 
him  selected  by  judicious  persons,  especially  chosen  by  the  people 
for  that  purpose,  seemed  to  meet  Iwth  difficulties,  and  was  there- 
fore recommended  with  confidence.  The  prraidential  electors 
have,  however,  turned  out  mere  cyphers,  and  the  President  is 
practically  chosen  by  the  people  at  large.  The  only  importance 
which  the  elaborate  machinery  provided  in  the  Constitution 
retains,  is  that  it  prevents  a  simple  popular  vote  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  nation  should  prevail,  and  makes  the  issue  of  the 
election  turn  on  the  voting  in  certain  "pivotal"  States. 

II.  The  choice  of  the  President,  by  what  is  now  practically 
a  simultaneous  popular  vote,  not  only  involves  once  in  every 
four  years  a  tremendous  expenditure  of  energy,  time,  and 
money,  but  induces  a  sort  of  crisis  which,  if  it  happens  to 
coincide  with  any  passion  powcifully  agitating  the  people,  may 
be  dangerous  to  tiie  commonwealth. 
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III.  There  is  a  risk  that  the  result  of  a  presidential 
election  may  be  doubtful  or  disputed  on  the  ground  of  error, 
fraud,  or  violence.  When  such  a  case  arises,  the  difficulty  of 
finding  an  authority  competent  to  deal  with  it,  and  likely  to 
be  trusted,  is  extreme.  Moreover,  the  question  may  not  be 
settled  until  the  pre-existing  executive  has,  by  effluxion  of 
time,  ceased  to  have  a  right  to  the  obedience  of  the  citizens. 
The  experience  of  the  election  of  1876  illustrates  these  dangers. 
Such  a  risk  of  interregna  is  incidental  to  all  systems,  monarchic 
or  republican,  which  make  the  executive  head  elective,  as  wit- 
ness the  Romano-Germanic  Empire  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
Papacy.  But  it  is  more  serious  where  he  is  elected  by  the  people 
than  where,  as  in  France  or  Switzerland,  he  is  chosen  by  the 
Chambers.^ 

ly.  The  change  of  the  higher  executive  officers,  and  of  many 
of  the  lower  executive  officers  also,  which  usually  takes  place 
once  in  four  years,  gives  a  jerk  to  the  machinery,  and  causes 
a  discontinuity  of  policy,  unless,  of  course,  the  President  has 
served  only  one  term,  and  is  re-elect«d.  Moreover,  there  is 
generally  a  loss  either  of  responsibility  or  of  efficiency  in  the 
executive  chief  magistrate  during  the  last  part  of  his  term. 
An  outgoing  President  may  possibly  be  a  reckless  President, 
because  he  has  little  to  lose  by  misconduct,  little  to  hope  from 
good  conduct.  He  may  therefore  abuse  his  patronage,  or  gratify 
his  whims  with  impunity.  But  more  often  he  is  a  weak  Presi- 
dent.^ He  has  little  influence  with  Congress,  because  his  pat- 
ronage will  soon  come  to  an  end,  little  hold  on  the  people,  who 
are  already  speculating  on  the  policy  of  his  successor.  His 
secretary  of  state  may  be  unable  to  treat  boldly  with  foreign 
powers,  who  perceive  that  he  has  a  diminished  influence  in  the 
Senate,  and  know  that  the  next  secretary  may  have  different 
views. 

The  question  whether  the  United  States,  which  no  doubt 
needed  a  President  in  1789  to  typify  the  then  created  political 

^  In  Switzerland  the  Federal  Council  of  seven  are  elected  by  the  two  Cham- 
bers, and  then  elect  one  of  their  own  number  to  be  their  President,  and  there- 
with also  President  of  the  Confederation  (Constit.  of  1874,  art.  98).  In  some 
British  colonies  it  has  been  provided  that,  in  case  of  the  absence  or  death  or 
incapacity  of  the  Governor,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  act  as  Governor.  In  India 
the  senior  member  of  Council  acts  in  similar  cases  for  the  Viceroy. 

'  A  British  House  of  Commons  in  the  last  few  months  before  its  impending 
dissolution  usually  presents  the  same  alternations  of  reckless  electioneering 
and  of  a  feebleness  which  recoils  from  any  momentous  decision. 
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TiiB  account  which  has  been  so  far  giveD  of  the  working 
iif  the  Amprican  Governnipnt  has  been  neceaaarily  an  account 
ritt  lii-r  of  ibs  mechanism  than  of  its  spirit.  Its  practical  character, 
it.K  temper  and  colour,  so  to  speak,  largely  depend  on  the  party 
xyHtcm  i)y  which  it  is  worked,  and  on  what  may  be  called  the 
jH.titi'Til  haliits  of  the  pct.plc.  These  will  he  di-siTlbcd  in  later 
chapterH.  Here,  however,  before  quitting  the  study  of  the 
niiiMtitutional  organs  of  ffovemment,  it  is  well  to  sum  up  the 
criticisms  we  have  hmm  led  to  make,  and  to  add  a  few  remarks, 
fur  wliieli  no  fitting  place  coulil  he  found  in  preceding  chapters, 
on  the  general  features  of  the  national  government. 

I.  No  part  of  the  Constitution  cost  its  framers  so  much  time 
and  trouble  as  the  method  of  choosing  the  President.  They 
Miiw  the  evils  of  a  popular  vote.  They  saw  also  the  objections 
to  j)Iacing  in  the  han<ls  of  Congress  the  election  of  a  person  whose 
diief  duty  it  was  to  hold  Congress  in  check.  The  plan  of  having 
himseIccto<l  by  judicious  persons,  especially  chosen  by  the  people 
for  that  purpose,  seemed  to  meet  lioth  difficulties,  and  was  there- 
fore recommended  with  confidence.  The  presidential  electors 
have,  however,  turned  out  mere  cjTihers,  and  the  President  is 
practically  chosen  by  the  people  at  large.  The  only  importance 
which  the  elaborate  machinery  provided  in  the  Constitution 
n;tains,  is  tliat  it  prevents  a  simple  popular  vote  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  nation  should  prevail,  and  makes  the  issue  of  the 
election  turn  on  the  voting  in  certain  "pivotal"  States. 

II.  The  choice  of  the  President,  by  what  is  now  practically 
a  simultaneous  popular  vote,  not  only  involves  once  in  every 
four  years  a.  tremendous  expenditure  of  energy,  time,  and 
money,  but  iniiuoes  a  sort  of  crisis  which,  if  it  hap[>ens  to 
coinci<le  with  any  passion  powerfully  a^tating  the  people,  may 
be  tlangerous  to  the  commonwealth, 

■2as 
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III.  There  is  a  risk  that  the  result  of  a  presidential 
election  may  be  doubtful  or  disputed  on  the  ground  of  error, 
fraud,  or  violence.  When  such  a  case  arises,  the  difficulty  of 
finding  an  authority  competent  to  deal  with  it,  and  likely  to 
be  trusted,  is  extreme.  Moreover,  the  question  may  not  be 
settled  until  the  pre-existing  executive  has,  by  effluxion  of 
time,  ceased  to  have  a  right  to  the  obedience  of  the  citizens. 
The  experience  of  the  election  of  1876  illustrates  these  dangers. 
Such  a  risk  of  interregna  is  incidental  to  all  ^stems,  monarchic 
or  republican,  which  make  the  executive  head  elective,  as  wit- 
ness the  Romano-Germanic  Empire  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
Papacy.  But  it  is  more  serious  where  he  is  elected  by  the  people 
than  where,  as  in  France  or  Switzerland,  he  is  chosen  by  the 
Chambers.^ 

ly.  The  change  of  the  higher  executive  officers,  and  of  many 
of  the  lower  executive  officers  also,  which  usually  takes  place 
once  in  four  years,  gives  a  jerk  to  the  machinery,  and  causes 
a  discontinuity  of  policy,  unless,  of  course,  the  President  has 
served  only  one  term,  and  is  re-elected.  Moreover,  there  is 
generally  a  loss  either  of  responsibility  or  of  efficiency  in  the 
executive  chief  magistrate  during  the  last  part  of  his  term. 
An  outgoing  President  may  possibly  be  a  reckless  President, 
because  he  has  little  to  lose  by  misconduct,  little  to  hope  from 
good  conduct.  He  may  therefore  abuse  his  patronage,  or  gratify 
his  whims  with  impunity.  But  more  often  he  is  a  weak  Presi- 
dent.2  He  has  little  influence  with  Congress,  because  his  pat- 
ronage will  soon  come  to  an  end,  little  hold  on  the  people,  who 
are  already  speculating  on  the  policy  of  his  successor.  His 
secretary  of  state  may  be  unable  to  treat  boldly  with  foreign 
powers,  who  perceive  that  he  has  a  diminished  influence  in  the 
Senate,  and  know  that  the  next  secretary  may  have  different 
views. 

The  question  whether  the  United  States,  which  no  doubt 
needed  a  President  in  1789  to  typify  the  then  created  poUtical 

*  In  Switzerland  the  Federal  Council  of  seven  are  elected  by  the  two  Cham- 
bers, and  then  elect  one  of  their  own  mimlx?r  to  be  their  President,  and  there- 
with also  President  of  the  Confederation  (Constit.  of  1874,  art.  98).  In  some 
British  colonies  it  has  been  provided  that,  in  case  of  the  absence  or  death  or 
incapacity  of  the  Governor,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  act  as  Governor.  In  India 
the  senior  member  of  Council  acts  in  simihir  cases  for  the  Viceroy. 

'  A  British  House  of  Commons  in  the  last  few  months  before  its  impending 
dissolution  usually  presents  the  same  alternations  of  reckless  electioneeriiMj^ 
and  of  a  feebleness  which  recoils  from  any  momentous  deciBiou. 
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unity  of  the  nation,  might  not  now  dispense  with  one.  has  nevCT 
been  raided  in  America,  where  the  people,  though  dissatisfied 
with  the  nietiioti  of  choice,  value  the  office  because  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  Congress  and  directly  rosponaihie  to  the  people. 
Americans  comlemn  any  plan  under  which,  as  once  befell  in 
PVance,  the  Ifginlature  can  drive  a  President  from  power  and 
itsi'If  proceed  to  choose  a  new  one.' 

V.  The  \' ice- President's  office  is  itl-conceived.  His  only 
ordinary  function  is  to  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate,  but  as 
he  does  not  appoint  the  Committees  of  that  House,  and  has  not 
even  a  vote  (except  a  casting  vote  in  it),  this  function  is  of  little 
moment.  If,  however,  the  President  dies,  or  becomes  incapable 
of  acting,  or  is  removed  from  office,  the  Vice-President  succeeds 
to  the  Presidency.  What  is  the  result?  The  plare  being  in 
itself  unimportant,  the  choifo  oF  a  candidate  for  it  pxcite.-f  little 
interest,  and  h  chiefly  used  by  the  party  managers  aa  a  means 
of  conciliating  a  section  of  their  party.  It  becomes  what  is 
calletl  "a  eompliinentary  nomination."  The  man  elected 
Vice-President  is  therefori-  rarely  if  ever,  when  selected,  a  man 
in  the  front  rank.  But  when  the  President  dies  during  hb  term 
of  office,  which  has  hap|X'ned  to  five  out  of  the  twenty  Presi- 
dents, this  possibly  second-class  man  steps  into  a  great  place  for 
which  he  was  never  int-endod.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Arthur,  he  fills  the  place  respectably.  Sometimes,  as  in  that 
of  Andrew  Johnson,  he  thro^vs  the  country  into  confusion. 

He  is  ant  nutlus  out  Cccstir. 

VI.  The  defects  in  the  structure  and  working  of  Congress, 
and  in  its  relations  to  the  executive,  have  been  so  fully  dwelt 
on  already  that  it  is  enough  to  refer  summarily  to  them.  They 
are  — 

The  discontinuity  of  Congressional  policy. 
The  want  of  adequate  control  over  officials. 
The  want  of  opportunities  for  the  executive  to  influence  the 

legislature. 
The  want  of  any  authority  charged  to  secure  the  passing  of 

such  legislation  as  the  country  needs. 
The  frequency  of  disputes  between  three  co-ordinate  powers, 

the  President,  the  Senate,  and  the  House. 
The  maintenance  of  a  (continuous  policy  is  a  difficulty  in  all 

'  Tlio  ciiiostion 
rarely  diseiissetl  ii 
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popular  governments.     In  the  United  States  it  is  specially  so, 
because  — 

The  executive  head  and  his  ministers  are  necessarily  (unless 
when  a  President  is  re-elected)  changed  once  every  four 
years. 

One  House  of  Congress  is  changed  every  two  years. 

Neither  House  recognizes  permanent  leaders. 

No  accord  need  exist  between  Congress  and  the  executive. 

There  may  not  be  such  a  thing  as  a  Party  in  Power,  in  the 
European  sense,  because  the  party  to  which  the  Executive 
belongs  may  be  in  a  minority  in  one  or  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, in  which  case  it  cannot  do  anything  which  requires  fresh 
legislation,  —  may  be  in  a  minority  in  the  Senate,  in  which  case 
it  can  take  no  administrative  act  of  importance. 

There  is  little  true  leadership  in  political  action,  because 
the  most  prominent  man  has  no  recognized  party  authority. 
Congress  was  not  elected  to  support  him.  He  cannot  threaten 
disobedient  followers  with  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  like  an 
English  prime  minister.  He  has  not  even  the  French  presi- 
dent's right  of  dissolving  the  House  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

There  is  often  no  general  and  continuous  cabinet  policy, 
because  the  cabinet  has  no  authority  over  Congress,  may  per- 
haps have  no  influence  with  it. 

There  is  no  general  or  continuous  legislative  policy,  because 
the  legislature,  having  neither  recognized  leaders,  nor  a  guid- 
ing committee,  acts  through  a  large  number  of  committees, 
independent  of  one  another,  and  seldom  able  to  bring  their 
measures  to  maturity.  What  continuity  exists  is  due  to  the 
general  acceptance  of  a  few  broad  maxims,  such  as  that  of 
non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  Old  World,  and  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  nation  does  not  frequently  or  lightly  change 
its  views  upon  leading  principles.  In  minor  matters  of  legis- 
lation there  is  little  settled  policy,  for  the  Houses  trifle  \vith 
questions,  take  them  up  in  one  session,  and  drop  them  the 
next,  seem  insensible  to  the  duty  of  completing  work  once 
begun,  and  are  too  apt  to  yield  to  the  pressure  which  small 
sections,  or  even  influential  individuals  in  their  constituencies, 
exert  upon  them  to  arrest  some  measure  the  public  interest 
demands.  Neither  is  there  any  security  that  Congress  will 
attend  to  such  defects  in  the  administrative  system  of  the 
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country  as  may  need  a  statute  to  correct  them.  In  Europe 
tlic  ciaily  exiK-riencf  of  the  admiiiifitrative  tlf.partmentA  tiis- 
cluar.'a  faults  or  omissiona  in  the  law  which  involve  needltisa 
trouble  to  offiuisda,  noedlese  coat  to  the  trjwury,  needless  in- 
justice to  classes  of  the  people,  Sometimwi  for  tfarar  own 
saki's,  sometimes  from  that  deairii  to  sl-v  things  well  done 
which  is  the  lifivbrcath  of  a  good  public  servant,  the  perma- 
nent officials  call  the  attention  o(  their  parliamentary  chief, 
the  miniater,  to  the  defective  state  of  tile  law,  and  submit  to 
him  tlie  draft  of  a  bill  to  amend  it.  H<f  brings  in  this  bill, 
and  if  it  involves  no  matt^'r  of  political  controversy  (which  it 
rarely  doe^),  lie  gets  it  paaseil.  An  an  American  mimster  has 
no  meant)  (except  by  the  favour  uf  a  committee}  of  gcttiog 
anj-thing  he  proposes  attended  to  by  Congress,  it  is  a  mer» 
obance  if  such  amending  statuti^  as  these  are  introduced  or 
pass  into  law.  Antl  it  somolitni-w  h;ippens  that  when  he  sees 
the  need  for  an  improvement  he  cannot  carry  it,  because  selfish 
interests  oppose  it,  and  he  has  not  that  command  of  a  majority 
by  means  of  which  a  Euroiiean  minister  is  able  to  effect  reforms. 

These  defects  art-  all  rcducibli:  to  two.  There  is  an  exces- 
sive friction  in  the  AmiTicuii  system,  a  wa.ste  of  force  in  the 
strife  of  various  bodies  anil  persuns  created  to  check  and  bal- 
ance one  another.  There  is  a  want  of  ejcccntive  unity,  and 
therefore  ii  possililo  want  of  executive  vigour.  Power  is  so 
much  suixiivided  that  it  is  hard  at  a  given  moment  to  concen- 
trate it  for  prompt  and  effi-ctiv*-  action.  In  fact,  this  happens 
only  when  a  distinct  majority  of  the  people  are  so  clearly  of 
one  mind  that  llie  several  co-ordinate  organs  of  government 
obey  this  majority,  uniting  their  efforts  to  serve  its  will. 

VII.  The  relations  of  the  pciople  to  the  L-gislature  arc  in 
evi'ry  free  country  so  much  tli  ■  most  refined  and  delicate,  as 
well  as  so  much  tiie  most  important  part  of  the  whole  scheme 
and  doctrine  of  government,  that  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
perfection  any  when'.  But  comparing  America  with  Great 
Britain  since  18:J2,  the  \vr)rking  of  the  representative  system  in 
America  seems  soinewhat  inferior. 

There  are  four  essentials  to  the  excellence  of  a  representa- 
tive system :  — 

That  the  representatives  shall  be  chosen  from  among  the 
best  men  of  the  country,  and,  if  possible,  from  its  natural 
leaders. 
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That  they  shall  be  strictly  and  palpably  responsible  to  their 

constituents  for  their  speeches  and  votes. 
That  they  shall  have  courage  enough  to  resist  a  momentary 
impulse  of  their  constituents  which  they  think  mischiev- 
ous, %,e,  shall  be  representatives  rather  than  mere  delegates. 
That  they  individually,  and  the  Chamber  they  form,  shall 
have  a  reflex  action  on  the  people,  i.e.  that  while  they 
derive  authority  from  the  people,  they  shall  also  give 
the  people  the  benefit  of  the  experience  they  acquire  in 
the  Chamber,  as  well  as  of  the  superior  knowledge  and 
capacity  they  may  be  presumed  to  possess. 
Americans  hold,  and  no  doubt  correctly,  that  of  these  four 
requisites,  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  are  not  attained  in  their 
country.    Congressmen  are  not  chosen  from  among  the  best 
citizens.    They  mostly  deem  themselves  mere  delegates.    They 
do  not  pretend  to  lead  the  people,  being  indeed  seldom  spe- 
cially qualified  to  do  so. 

That  the  second  requisite,  responsibility,  is  not  fully  real- 
ized seems  surprising  in  a  democratic  country,  and  indeed 
almost  inconsistent  with  that  conception  of  the  representa- 
tive as  a  delegate,  which  is  supposed,  perhaps  erroneously, 
to  be  characteristic  of  democracies.  Still  the  fact  is  there. 
One  cause,  already  explained,  is  to  be  found  in  the  committee 
system.  Anojther  is  the  want  of  organized  leadership  in  Con- 
gress. In  Europe,  a  member's  responsibility  takes  the  form 
of  his  being  bound  to  support  the  leader  of  his  party  on  all 
important  divisions.  In  America,  this  obligation  attaches 
only  when  the  party  hast  "gone  into  caucus,"  and  there  re- 
solved upon  its  course.  Not  having  the  right  to  direct,  the 
leader  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  action  of  the  rank 
and  file.  As  a  third  cause  we  may  note  the  fact  that  owing  to 
the  restricted  competence  of  Congress  many  of  the  questions 
which  chiefly  interest  the  voter  do  not  come  before  Congress 
at  all,  so  that  its  proceedings  are  not  followed  with  that  close 
and  keen  attention  which  the  debates  and  divisions  of  Euro- 
pean Chambers  excite,  and  some  may  think  that  a  fourth  cause 
is  found  in  the  method  by  which  candidates  for  membership  of 
Congress  are  selected.  That  method  is  described  in  later 
chapters  (see  Chaps.  LIX.  to  LXVI.  post).  Its  effect  has  been 
to  make  Congressmen  (including  Senators)  be,  and  feel  them- 
selves to  be,  the  nominees  of  the  party  organizations  rather 
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than  of  the  citizens,  and  llius  it  has  interposed  what  may  for.' 
some  purposes  be  called  a  sort  of  non-conducting  medium  be- 
tween ttie  people  and  their  representatives. 

In  genexal  tlie  reciprocal  action  and  reaction  between  tha 
electors  and  Congress,  what  is  commonly  called  the  "touch" 
of  the  people  with  their  agents,  is  not  sufficientlj'  close,  quick^ 
and  delicate.  Representatives  ought  to  give  light  and  leading 
to  the  people,  just  as  the  people  give  stimulus  and  momraitum 
to  their  representatives.  This  incidental  merit  of  the  parlii 
mentary  system  is  among  its  gjeatest  merits.  But  iu  America  the; 
action  of  the  voter  does  not  fully  tell  upon  Congress.  He  votes' 
for  a  candidate  of  liia  own  party,  but  he  does  not  convey  to  that 
candidate  an  impulse  towards  t|^  carrying  of  particular  meas? 
ures,  because  the  candidate  whrai  in  Congress  will  be  practi^ 
cally  unable  to  promote  those  measures,  unless  he  happens  to 
be  planed  on  the  comjnittee  to  which  thej-  are  referred.  Hence 
the  citizen,  when  be  casts  his  ballot,  can  seldom  feel  that  he 
is  advancing  any  measure  or  policy,  except  the  vague  and 
general  policy  indicated  in  his  party  platform.  He  is  voting 
for  a  party,  but  he  does  not  know  what  the  party  will  do,  and 
for  a  man,  but  a  man  whom  chance  may  deprive  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  advocating  the  measures  he  cares  most  for. 

Conversely,  Congress  does  not  guide  and  illuminate  its  con- 
stituents. It  is  amorphous,  and  has  little  initiative.  It  does 
not  focus  the  light  of  the  nation,  dots  not  warm  its  imagination, 
does  not  dramatize  principles  in  the  deeds  and  characters  of 
men.'  This  happens  because,  in  ordinary  times,  it  Jacks  great 
leaders,  and  the  most  obvious  cause  why  it  lacks  them,  is  its 
disconnection  from  the  ex(^cutive.  As  it  is  often  devoid  of 
such  mfin,  so  neither  does  th:^  country  habitually  come  to  it  to 
look  for  them.  In  the  old  days,  neither  Hamilton,  nor  Jeffer- 
son, nor  John  Aiiams,  in  later  days,  neither  Stanton,  nor  Grant, 
nor  Tilden,  nor  Clevelantl,  nor  Roosevelt,  ever  sat  in  Congress. 
Lincoln  sat  for  two  years  only,  and  owed  little  of  his  subsequent 
eminence  to  his  career  there. 

'  Aa  an  illustrat  [un  of  thf>  wan!  of  Ihe  dramatic  element  ia  Congresa,  I  mav 
mrnlion  thut  soniv  uf  the  pariiamecitiiry  debating  societies  id  the  American  colleges 
(pollegc-s  Snr  wcmicn  itieliidetl)  wrri'  recontly  taking  for  their  model  not  eithet 
House  of  r'oiiarpss  hiit  the  )triti»h  House  of  romnions,  the  students  conducting 
their  'leli;iteB  uiiriiT  the  njinics  of  proinin.-iil  niemiiere  ot  that  assembly.  They 
uiid  tliey  <li<l  thi»  hci'aUHi'  Conicri'ss  has  uu  Ministry  and  no  leaders  of  the  Op- 
position. 
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VIII.  The  independence  of  the  judiciary,  due  to  its  holding 
for  life,  has  been  a  conspicuous  merit  of  the  Federal  system, 
as  compared  with  the  popular  election  and  short  terms  of 
judges  in  most  of  the  States.     Yet  even  the  Federal  judiciary 
is  not  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  two  other  powers,  if  com- 
bined.    For  the  legislature  may  by  statute  increase  the  number 
of  Federal  justices,  increase  it  to  any  extent,  since  the  Con- 
stitution loaves  the  number  undetermined  and  the  President 
may  appoint  persons  whom  he  knows  to  be  actuated  by  a  par- 
ticular political  bias,  perhaps  even  prepared  to  decide  specific 
questions  in  a  particular  sense.     Thus  he  and  Congress  to- 
gether may  obtain  such  a  judicial  determination  of  any  con- 
stitutional question  as  they  join  in  desiring,   even  although 
that  question  has  been  heretofore  differently  decided  by  the 
Supreme  court.     The  only  safeguard  is  in  the  disapproval  of 
the  people. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  points  in  which  the  American* 
frame  of  national  government  has  proved  least  successful  are 
those  which  are  most  distinctly  artificial,  i.e.  those  which  are 
not  the  natural  outgrowth  of  old  institutions  and  well-formed 
habits,  but  devices  consciously  introduced  to  attain  specific 
ends.^  The  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  by 
electors  appointed  ad  hoc  is  such  a  device.  The  functions  of 
the  judiciary  do  not  belong  to  this  category;  they  are  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  common  law  doctrines  and  of  the  previous 
history  of  the  colonies  and  States ;  all  that  is  novel  in  them, 
for  it  can  hardly  be  called  artificial,  is  the  creation  of  Courts 
co-extensive  with  the  sphere  of  the  national  government. 

All  the  main  features  of  American  government  may  be 
deduced  from  two  principles.     One  is  the  sovereignty  of  the 

»  See  Chapter  IV.  ante,  and  Note  thereto. 

This  may  seem  to  be  another  way  of  sajang  that  nature,  i.e.  historical  devel- 
opment, is  wiser  than  the  wisest  men.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  what 
we  call  historical  development  is  really  the  result  of  a  great  many  small  expe- 
dients invented  by  men  during  many  generations  for  curing  the  particular 
evils  in  their  government  which  from  time  to  time  had  to  be  cured.  The  moral 
therefore  is  that  a  succession  of  small  improvements,  each  made  conformably 
to  eicisting  conditions  and  habits,  is  more  likely  to  succeed  than  a  large  scheme, 
mride  all  at  once  in  what  may  be  called  the  spirit  of  conscious  experiment. 
The  Federal  Constitution  hiis  been  generally  supposed  in  Europe  to  have  been 
suf'h  a  scheme,  and  its  success  has  encouraged  other  countries  to  attempt  simi- 
lar lx>ld  and  large  experiment's.  This  is  an  error.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  almost  as  truly  the  matured  rosull  of  long  and  gradual  his- 
T.irif'al  development  as  the?  Enjj^lish  Constitution  itself. 
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people,  which  cxprcases  itaelf  in  the  fact  that  the  supreme  laic 
— ■  the  Constitution  —  is  the  direct  utterance  of  tlifir  will,  that 
tlify  alone  can  amend  it,  that  it  prevails  against  every  other 
law,  that  whatever  powers  it  does  not  delegate  are  deemed  to 
be  reserved  to  it,  that  every  power  in  the  State  draws  its  au- 
thority, whether  directly,  like  the  Hituae  of  Rcpresentativps, 
or  ui  the  seeond  degree,  like  the  President  and  the  Senate,  or 
ill  the  thini  digrce,  like  the  federal  judiciary,  from  the  people, 
and  is  legally  reaponaible  to  the  people,  and  not  to  any  one  of 
the  other  powers. 

The  second  principle,  itself  a  consequence  of  this  first  one, 
is  the  distrust  of  the  various  organs  and  agents  of  government. 
The  Status  art-  carefully  safeguarded  against  aggression  by  tho 
central  government.  So  are  ttie  individual  citixcmB.  Eacb 
organ  of  government,  tho  executive,  the  legislature,  the  judl' 
eiary,  is  made  a  jealous  obsisrver  and  restrainer  of  the  others. 
Since  the  people,  being  too  numerous,  cannot  directly  manage 
their  affairs,  but  must  commit  them  to  ^ents,  they  have  resolved 
to  prevent  abuai's  by  tnialing  each  agi'ut  as  little  as  possible, 
and  subjecting  bini  to  the  oversight  of  other  agents,  who  will 
harass  and  eheck  him  if  he  attempts  to  overstep  his  instruc- 
tions. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  American  Government  and  Con- 
stitution are  based  on  the  theology  of  Calvin  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  Hobbes,  This  at  least  is  true,  that  there  is  a  hearty 
Puritanism  in  the  view  of  human  nature  which  pervades  the 
instrument  of  1787.  It  is  the  work  of  men  wlio  belic;vcd  in 
original  -lin,  and  were  resolved  to  leave  open  for  transgressors 
no  door  which  they  could  possibly  shut.'  Compare  this  spirit 
with  the  (enthusiastic  optimism  of  tho  Frenchmen  of  1789.  It 
is  not  merely  a  ilifforenec  of  race  temperaments;  it  is  a  <^fEer- 
ence  of  fundamental  ideas. 

With  th<^  spirit  of  Puritanism  tliere  is  blent  a  double  portion 
of  the  spirit  of  legalism.  Not  only  is  there  no  reliance  on 
ethical  forcrs  to  help  the  government  to  work :  there  is  an 
elaborate  machinery  of  taw  to  preserve  tho  equilibrium  of  each 
of  its  organs.  Tlie  aim  of  the  Constitution  seems  to  be  not  so 
mucli  to  attain  great  common  ends  by  securing  u  good  govern - 
m(!nt  as  to  avert  the  evils  which  will  flow,  not  merely  from  a 
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bad  government,  but  from  any  govermnent  Btrong  enough  to 
threaten  the  pre-existing  communities  or  the  individual  citizen. 

The  spirit  of  1776,  as  it  sp^taks  to  us  from  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  glowing  periods  of  Patrick  Henry, 
was  largely  a  revolutionary  spirit,  revolutionary  in  its  faith  in 
abstract  principles,  revolutionary  also  in  its  determination  to 
carry  through  a  tremendous  political  change  in  respect  of 
grievances  which  the  calm  judgment  of  history  does  not  deem 
intolerable,  and  which  might  probably  have  been  redressed  by 
less  trenchant  methods.  But  tlic  spirit  of  1787  was  an  English 
spirit,  and  therefore  a  conservative  spirit,  tinged,  no  doubt,  by 
the  hatred  to  tyranny  developed  in  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
tinged  also,  by  the  nascent  dislike  to  inequality,  but  in  the 
main  an  English  spirit,  which  desired  to  walk  in  the  old  paths 
of  precedent,  which  thought  of  government  as  means  of  main- 
taining order  and  securing  to  every  one  his  rights,  rather  than 
as  a  great  ideal  power,  capable  of  guiding  and  developing  a 
nation's  life.  And  thus,  though  the  Constitution  of  1789 
represented  a  great  advance  on  the  still  oUgarchic  system  of 
contemporary  Elngland,  it  was  yet,  if  we  regard  simply  its 
legal  provisionfl,  the  least  democratic  of  democracies.  Had 
the  points  which  it  left  undetermined,  as  for  instance  the  quali- 
fications of  congressional  electors,  been  dealt  with  in  an  aristo- 
cratic spirit,  had  the  legislation  of  Congress  and  t>f  the  several 
States  taken  an  aristocratic  turn,  it  might  have  grown  into  an 
aristocratic  system.  The  democratic  character  wliich  it  now 
possesses  is  largely  the  result  of  subsequent  events,  which 
have  changed  the  conditions  under  which  it  had  to  work,  and 
have  delivered  its  development  into  the  hands  of  that  passion 
for  equality  wliich  has  become  a  powerful  factor  in  the  modem 
world  everywhere. 

He  who  should  desire  to  draw  an  indictment  against  the 
American  scheme  of  government  might  make  it  a  long  one,  and 
might  for  every  count  in  it  cite  high  American  authority  and 
adduce  evidence  from  American  history.  Yet  a  European 
r3ader  would  greatly  err  were  he  to  conclude  that  thif!  srhpme 
of  government  is  a  failure,  or  is,  indeed,  for  the  purposes  of  , 
the  country,  inferior  to  the  political  system  of  any  of  the  great  j 
nations  of  the  Old  World. 

All  governments  are  faulty ;   and  an  equally  minutej 
of  the  constitution  of  England,  or  France,  or  Gem 
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(lisdose  mischiefa  as  serious,  relatively  to  thfi  problettns  with 
which  those  states  have  to  d>al,  as  those  wo  have  noted  in  the 
American  system.  To  any  one  familiar  with  the  practical 
working  of  free  govemmenta  it  is  a  standing  wondia-  tliat  ihcy 
work  at  all.  The  first  impulse  of  mankind  is  to  follow  and 
(ibi-y;  servitude  rather  than  freedom  is  their  natural  stat<\ 
With  freedom,  when  it  i-mcrgi>s  among  the  moru  progressive 
rar<«,  there  come  diaseosion  and  faction ;  and  it  takes  many 
centuries  to  form  ibof».  habits  of  compromiiie,  that  lova  of 
order,  and  that  respect  for  public  opinion  which  m^e  dcmot- 
raey  tolerable.  What  keeps  a  free  govitrmnent  going  is  thi> 
({(hhI  sensi!  and  patrioUain  of  thu  people,  or  of  the  guidii«  class, 
embodied  in  usages  and  traditions  which  it  is  hard  to  describi-, 
liut  which  find,  in  inoments  of  difficulty,  remedi(«  for  the  in- 
evitable faults  of  the  systton.  Now,  tMs  good  sense  and  that 
power  of  subordinating  sectional  to  national  interests  which 
wc  call  patriotism,  exist  in  higher  measure  in  America  than  in 
any  of  the  great  states  of  Europe.  And  the  United  States, 
more  than  any  other  country,  arc  goverm.'d  by  public  opinion, 
that  is  to  aay,  by  the  general  sentiment  of  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  which  all  the  organs  of  the  national  government  and  of 
the  State  governments  look  to  and  obey.' 

A  philosopher  from  Jupitt-r  or  Saturn  who  should  examine 
the  constitution  of  Engbmd  or  that  of  America  would  proiiably 
pronounce  that  such  a  l)o<ly  of  cotnplicated  devices,  full  of 
opportunities  for  conflict  and  tli;adlock,  could  not  work  at  all. 
Many  of  tiiose  who  examined  the  American  Constitution  when 
it  was  launched  did  point  to  a  multitude  of  difficulties,  and 
confidently  priHiieted  its  failure.  Still  more  confidently  did 
the  European  enemies  of  free  government  declare  in  the  crisis 
of  the  War  of  Seces,sion  that  "tlii'  republican  bubble  had  burst." 
Some  of  tlii'se  censures  were  well  grounded,  though  there  were 
also  defects  which  hail  escaped  criticism,  and  were  first  dis- 
closed l)y ex|>erience.  But  the  CJonstitution  has  lived  on  in  spite 
of  all  defects,  and  seems  stronger  now  than  at  any  previous 
epoch. 

Every  constitution,  like  every  man,  has  "the  defects  of  Hs 
good  qualities."  If  a  nation  desires  perfect  stabifity  it  must 
put  up  with  a  certain  slowness  an<l  eumbrousness  ;  it  must  faec 
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the  possibility  of  a  want  of  action  where  action  is  called  for. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seeks  to  obtain  executive  speed  and 
vigour  by  a  complete  concentration  of  power,  it  must  run  the 
risk  that  power  will  be  abused  and  irrevocable  steps  too  hastily 
taken.  **The  liberty-loving  people  of  every  country,"  says 
Judge  Ck)oley,*  **take  courage  from  American  freedom,  and 
find  augury  of  better  days  for  themselves  from  American 
prosperity.  But  America  is  not  so  much  an  example  in  her 
liberty  as  in  the  covenanted  and  enduring  securities  which  are 
intended  to  prevent  liberty  degenerating  into  licence,  and  to 
establish  a  feeling  of  trust  and  repose  under  a  beneficent  gov- 
ernment, whose  excellence,  so  obvious  in  its  freedom,  is  still 
more  conspicuous  in  its  careful  provision  for  permanence 
and  stability."  Those  faults  on  which  I  have  laid  stress,^e 
waste  of  power  by  friction,  the  want  of  unity  and  vigour  in 
tBe  conduct  ot  attmrs  "Bj^  executive""im3  legasS^  -tHe 

price  which  the  Americans  pgy  for.^  jJ^Q  autoaoffly  of  .tJl§ir 
"Bl^^r^pcl  for  the  permanence  of  the  equilibrium  pTT^nng  f.hp 
yanous  branches'  of  theTf  goyerjUneaL^,  They  pay  this  price 
willingly,  because  these  defects  arc  far  less  dangerous  to  the 
body  politic  than  they  would  be  in  a  European  country.  Take 
for  instance  the  shortcomings  of  Congress  as  a  legislative 
authority.  Every  European  country  is  surrounded  by  diffi- 
culties which  legislation  must  deal  with,  and  that  promptly. 
But  in  America,  where  those  relics  of  mediaeval  privilege  and 
injustice  that  still  cumber  most  parts  of  the  Old  World  either 
never  existed,  or  were  long  ago  abolished,  where  all  the  con- 
ditions of  material  prosperity  exist  in  ample  measure,  and  the 
development  of  material  resources  occupies  men's  minds,  where 
nearly  all  social  reforms  lie  within  the  sphere  of  State  action, 
—  in  America  there  has  generally  been  less  desire  than  in  Europe 
for  a  perennial  stream  of  federal  legislation.  People  have  been 
contented  if  things  go  on  fairly  well  as  they  are.  Political  phi- 
losophers, or  philanthropists,  perceive  not  a  few  improvements 
which  federal  statutes  might  effect,  but  the  mass  of  the  nation 
has  not  greatly  complained,  and  the  wise  see  Congress  so  often 
on  the  point  of  committing  mischievous  errors  that  they  do  not 
deplore  the  barrenness  of  session  after  session. 

Every  European  state  has  to  fear  not  only  the  rivalry  but 
the  aggression  of  its  neighbours.     Even  Britain,  so  long  safe 

'  Address  to  the  South  Carolina  Bar  Association,  Decemlx?r  1886. 
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in  her  insular  homo,  bus  lost  some  of  lier  security  by  the  growti 
of  steam  iinvics.  imd  iias  in  her  Indiiin  &nd  colonial  possea- 
siona  given  pl«lK<>s  to  Fortune  all  over  the  globe.  She,  like 
tho  Powers  of  tlio  KuropeHn  (>>ntinent,  muKt  maintun  her 
syatrm  of  government  in  full  efficiency  for  war  as  well  as  for 
peacL',  and  cimnot  affcinl  to  let  her  armaments  decline,  her 
finances  become  ilisorderwi,  the  vigour  of  her  executive  author- 
ity be  impaired,  soiirwa  of  internal  discord  continue  to  prey 
upon  her  vitala.  But  America  hves  in  a  world  of  her  own, 
ipsa  suis  jtollens  ojnbun,  nihil  indiga  no^tri.  Safe  from  attaek, 
safe  even  from  menace,  she  lieors  from  afar  the  warring  cries 
of  European  race.t  and  faithn,  as  the  gods  of  Epicurus  listened 
to  the  murmurs  of  the  unhappy  earth  spread  out  beneath 
their  golden  dwellings, 

".Si'junetiv  a  robus  noatris  Homotaqiie  longe." 

Hail  ratiada  or  Mexico  grown  to  be  a.  great  power,  had  France 
not  sokl  Louisiana,  or  had  England,  rooted  on  the  American 
continent,  become  a  military  despotism,  the  United  States 
could  not  indulg(>  the  ea.sy  o|)timUm  which  makes  them  toler- 
ate the  faults  of  their  govermnent.  As  it  is,  that  which  might 
prove  to  a  lOuropean  state  a  mortal  disease  is  here  nothing 
worse  th:in  a  teasing  ailment.  Since  the  War  of  Secession 
ended,  no  serujus  danger  has  arisen  cither  from  within  or  from 
without  to  alarm  tratisiitlanfic  statesmen.  Social  convulsions 
from  witliin,  warlike  assaults  from  without,  seem  now  as 
unlikely  to  try  tho  fabric  of  the  American  Constitution,  as  an 
earthquake  to  rend  the  walls  of  the  Capitol.  This  is  why  the 
Americans  submit,  not  merely  patiently  but  hoix-fully,  to  the 
defects  of  their  g<ivernment.  The  vessel  may  not  be  any  better 
built,  or  found,  or  rigged  than  are  (base  which  carry  the  for- 
tunes of  (he  gn'at  nations  of  Eurojie.  She  is  certainly  not 
better  navigated.  But  for  the  present  at  least  —  it  may  not 
always  be  so  —  she  sails  upon  a  summer  sea. 

It  must  never  he  forgotten  that  the  main  object  which  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  set  before  themselves  has  been 
achieved.  When  Sieyt's  was  asketl  what  he  had  done  during 
the  Hcign  of  Terror,"  he  answered,  "I  lived."  The  Constitu- 
tion as  a  whole  has  stood  and  stands  unshaken.  The  scales 
of  power  have  continued  to  hang  fairly  even.  The  President 
has  not  corrupted  and  enslaved  Congresa :  Congress  has  not 


\ 
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paralyzed  and  cowed  the  President.  The  legislative  may  have 
sometimes  appeared  to  be  gaining  on  the  executive  depart- 
ment; but  there  are  also  times  when  the  people  support 
the  R-esident  against  the  legislature,  and  when  the  legislature 
are  obliged  to  recognize  the  fact.  Were  George  Washington 
to  return  to  earth,  he  might  be  as  great  and  useful  a  President 
as  he  was  more  than  a  century  ago.  Neither  the  legislature  nor 
the  executive  has  for  a  moment  threatened  the  Uberties  of 
the  people.  The  States  have  not  broken  up  the  Union,  and 
the  Union  has  not  absorbed  the  States.  No  wonder  that  the 
Americans  are  proud  of  an  instrument  under  which  this  great 
result  has  been  attained,  which  has  passed  unscathed  through 
the  furnace  of  civil  war,  which  has  been  found  capable  of  em- 
bracing a  body  of  commonwealths  more  than  three  times  as 
numerous,  and  with  thirty-fold  the  population  of  the  original 
States,  which  has  cultivated  the  poUtical  intelligence  of  the 
masses  to  a  point  reached  in  no  other  country,  which  has  fos- 
tered and  been  found  compatible  with  a  larger  measure  of  local 
self-government  than  has  existed  elsewhere.  Nor  is  it  the  least 
of  its  merits  to  have  made  itself  beloved.  Objections  may  be 
taken  to  particular  features,  and  these  objections  point,  as  most 
American  thinkers  are  agreed,  to  practical  improvements  which 
would  preserve  the  excellences  and  remove  some  of  the  incon- 
veniences. But  reverence  for  the  Constitution  has  become  so 
potent  a  conservative  influence,  that  no  proposal  of  fundamental 
change  seems  likely  to  be  entertained.  Ajid  this  reverence  is 
itself  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  hopeful  elements  in  the 
character  of  the  American  people. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


TBE   FEDGBAL  SYSTEM 


Having  exainined  the  several  branches  of  the  National  gov- 
ernment and  the  manner  in  which  they  work  together,  we  raay 
now  proceed  to  examine  the  American  Conimonn'ealth  as  a 
Federation  of  States.  The  present  chapter  is  intended  to  state 
cnncisely  the  main  features  which  distinguish  the  Federal 
system,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  peculiar  charatrter.  Three 
othfT  chaptfTs  rt-ill  doscribp  its  pra''tical  workiiiK.  and  sura- 
marine  thi'  (iriticisms  that  may  be  passed  upon  it. 

Tlic  cotiti'sts  in  the  Convention  of  1787  over  the  framing  of 
tho  ('onstitutiim,  iiisd  in  the  CDUiitry  over  its  adoption,  turned 
upon  two  i)i)i[its  :  the  extent  to  which  the  several  States  should 
Ik-  recosni/ed  as  indepondent  and  separate  factors  in  the  coii- 
struction  of  the  National  Rovernnietit,  and  the  quantity  and 
nature  of  tlic  powers  wliieh  should  Ik;  witiidrawTi  from  the 
.State's  to  Im-  vesttrd  in  that  government.  It  has  been  well  re- 
marked tliat  "the  first  of  tliese,  the  definition  of  the  structuraJ 
powers,  gave  more  trouble  at  tlie  lime  than  the  second,  because 
the  line  of  ]KUlition  between  the  powers  of  the  States  and  the 
Federal  government  h;id  been  already  fixed  by  the  whole  expe- 
rience of  the  eouiitrj'."  Hut  since  1791  there  has  been  prac- 
tically no  dispute  as  to  the  former  point,  and  little  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  provisions  which  <lefine  the  latter.  On  the 
interprctalion  of  llicse  provisions  there  has,  however,  been 
endless  liebate,  some  deemins  the  Constitution  to  have  taken 
more  from  the  States,  sojne  less;  while  still  wanner  contro- 
vcrsii's  have  ra^ed  as  to  the  matters  which  the  instrument 
dues  Tiot  expressly  ileal  with,  and  particularly  whether  the 
Slates  ri'fain  flicir  s(jvereii;nty,  and  with  it  the  right  of  nullify- 
ing or  refusing  to  be  IhiutkI  by  certain  acts  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, :\n<l  in  llie  hist  resort  of  withrlrawing  from  the  Union. 
As  these  latter  questions  (nullification  and  secession)  have  now 
been  settled  by  the  Civil  War,  we  may  say  that  in  the  America 
o/  to-day  there  exists  a  general  agn-ement  — 
AVi 
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That  every  State  on  entering  the  Union  finally  renounced  its 
sovereignty,  and  is  now  for  ever  subject  to  the  F^eral  authority 
as  defined  by  the  Constitution. 

That  the  functions  of  the  States  as  factors  of  the  national 
government  are  satisfactory,  i,e.  suflSciently  secure  its  strength 
and  the  dignity  of  these  communities. 

That  the  delimitation  of  powers  between  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  the  States,  contained  in  the  Ck)nstitution,  is  con- 
venient, and  needs  no  fundamental  alteration.* 

The  ground  which  we  have  to  tread  during  the  remainder  of 
this  chapter  is  therefore  no  longer  controversial  ground,  but 
that  of  well-established  law  and  practice. 

I.  The  distribution  of  powers  between  the  National  and  the 
State  governments  is  effected  in  two  ways  —  Positively,  by  con- 
ferring certain  powers  on  the  National  government ;  Negatively, 
by  imposing  certain  restrictions  on  the  States.  It  would  have 
been  superfluous  to  confer  any  powers  on  the  States,  because 
they  retain  all  powers  not  actually  taken  from  them.  A  lawyer 
may  think  that  it  was  equally  unnecessary  and,  so  to  speak, 
inartistic,  to  lay  any  prohibitions  on  the  National  government, 
because  it  could  ex  hypothesi  exercise  no  powers  not  expressly 
granted.  However,  the  anxiety  of  the  States  to  fetter  the 
master  they  were  giving  themselves  caused  the  introduction 
of  provisions  qualifying  the  grant  of  express  powers,  and  inter- 
dicting the  National  government  from  various  kinds  of  action 
on  which  it  might  otherwise  have  been  tempted  to  enter.^ 
The  matter  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  grant 
of  power  to  the  National  government  is  not  in  all  cases  an 
exclusive  grant :   i.e.  there  are  matters  which  both,  or  either, 

»  The  view  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  might  usefully  be  so 
extended,  by  constitutional  amendments,  as  to  include  such  a  subject  as 
marriage  and  divorce,  or  to  give  it  greater  control  over  the  agencies  of  trans- 
portation, is  of  course  compatible  with  an  acquiescence  in  the  general  scheme 
of  delimitation  of  powers. 

'  Judge  Cooley  observes  to  me,  "  The  prohibitions  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Constitution  on  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  general  government  were  not,  for 
the  most  part,  to  prevent  its  encroaching  on  the  powers  left  with  the  States, 
but  to  preclude  tyrannical  exercise  of  powers  which  were  unquestionably  given 
to  the  Federal  government.  Thus  Congress  was  forbidden  to  pass  any  bill  of 
attainder ;  this  was  to  prevent  its  dealing  with  Federal  ofTences  by  legislative 
conviction  and  sentence.  It  was  forbidden  to  pass  ex  post  facto  laws,  and  this 
undoubtedly  is  a  limitation  upon  power  granted  :  for  with  the  same  complete 
ix)wer  in  respect  to  offences  against  the  general  government  which  a  sover- 
eignty possesses,  it  might  have  passed  such  laws  if  not  prohibited." 
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the  States  and  the  National  govtrament  may  deal  with.  "The 
mere  grant  of  a  power  to  Congress  does  not  of  it^f,  in  mort 

cases,  imply  a  prohibition  upon  the  States  to  exercise  the  like 
power.  ...  It  13  not  the  mere  existence  of  tlie  National  power, 
but  ita  exertusc,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of 
the  same  pois'iT  by  the  States." '  Thus  we  may  distinguiah 
the  following  clasaea  of  governmental  powers :  — 

Powers  vested  in  the  National  government  alone. 

Powers  vested  in  the  States  alone. 

Powers  exercisable  by  either  the  National  govcnunont  or  the 
States. 

Powers  forbidden  to  the  National  government. 

Powers  forhiildon  to  the  State  governments. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  two  latter  clasaea  are  super- 
fluoufi,  becausf  whatever  is  forbidden  to  the  National  govern- 
ment must  be  jKTmitted  to  the  States,  and  conversely,  wha1.e\-er 
is  forljidtien  to  the  States  must  be  permitted  to  the  National 
government.  But  this  is  not  so.  For  instance,  Congress  can 
grant  no  title  of  nobility  (.Art.  i.  S  9).  But  neither  can  a  State 
do  so  (Art.  i.  5  10).  The  National  government  cannot  take 
private  propi;rty  for  public  use  without  just  compensation 
{.\niendmeat  v.).  Apparently  neither  can  any  State  do  so 
{.\mcndmcnt  xiv.  as  interprcte<l  in  several  ca,ses).  So  no 
Htiite  can  jia-s-s  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract 
(Art.  i.  S  10).  But  the  National  government,  although  not 
subject  to  a  similar  direct  prohibition,  has  received  no  general 
power  to  legislate  as  regards  ordinary  contracts,  and  might 
therefore  in  .some  eases  find  itself  wpially  unable  to  pass  a  law 
which  a.  State  legislature,  thoTifih  for  a  different  reason,  could 
not  pass.^  So  no  Stut<-  can  pass  any  e^  post  facto  law.  Neither 
can  C'ongreMS. 

What  the  Constitution  has  done  is  not  to  cut  in  half  the  to- 
tality of  govermnental  functions  and  powers,  giving  part  to  the 
nalional  government  and  leaving  all  the  rest  to  the  States,  but 
to  divide  up  this  totality  of  autliorily  into  a  number  of  parts 
which  do  not  exhaust  the  whole,  but  leave  a  residuum  of  powers 
neitlicr  granted  to  the  Union  nor  continued  to  the  States  but 
reserved    to    the   ]jeo|>l<',    who,    however,    can    put    them    in 

1  CcHjley.  Prlti'lpl-i.  p,  .15 :    rt.  Wit^,-  v.  Crou-ninMelri.  i  Whpat,  122. 
'Of  cniirsp  r'rjiiurc'sa  cnii  li'toalalc  ri'Rnrding  Homo  pontrnits,  and  can  impair 
ix,  it  can   pass  bnoknipt 
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force  only  by  the  difficult  process  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  other  words,  there  are  things  in  America  which  there 
exists  no  organized  and  permanent  authority  capable  of  legally 
doing,  not  a  State,  because  it  is  expressly  forbidden,  not  the 
national  government,  because  it  either  has  not  received  the 
comp)etence  or  has  been  expressly  forbidden.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  there  should  arise  a  wish  to  pass  for  California 
such  a  measure  as  the  Irish  Land  Act  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament  in  188L  Neither  the  State  legislature  of  Califor- 
nia, nor  the  people  of  California  assembled  in  a  constitutional 
convention,  could  pass  such  a  measure,  because  it  would  violate 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  thereby  transgress  Art.  i.  §  10 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Whether  the  Federal  Congress 
could  pass  such  a  measure  is  at  least  extremely  doubtful,  be- 
cause the  Constitution,  though  it  has  imposed  ho  prohibition 
such  as  that  which  restricts  a  State,  does  not  seem  to  have  con- 
ferred on  Congress  the  right  of  legislating  on  such  a  matter  at 
all.^  If,  therefore,  an  absolute  and  overwhelming  necessity  for 
the  enactment  of  such  a  measure  should  arise,  the  safer  if  not 
the  only  course  would  be  to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution, 
either  by  striking  out  the  prohibition  on  the  States  or  by  con- 
ferring the  requisite  power  on  Congress,  a  process  which  would 
probably  occupy  more  than  a  year,  and  which  requires  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States. 

II.  The  powers  vested  in  the  National  government  alone  are 
such  as  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country  and  to  such  conunon  national  purposes  as  the  army  and 
navy,  interstate  commerce,  currency,  weights  and  measures,  and 
the  post-office,  with  provisions  for  the  management  of  the 
machinery,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  charged  with 
these  purposes.^ 

The  powers  which  remain  vested  in  the  States  alone  are  all 
the  other  ordinary  powers  of  internal  government,  such  as 
legislation  on  private  law,  civil  and  criminal,  the  maintenance 

*  It  may  of  course  be  sufj^estcd  that  in  case  of  urRcnt  public  necessity,  such 
as  the  existence  of  war  or  insurrection,  Congress  might  extinguish  debts  either 
generally  or  in  a  particular  district.  No  such  legislative  power  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  exerted  or  declared  by  the  courts  to  exist,  unless  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  last  Legal  Tender  decision  can  be  thought  to  reach  so  far. 

^  See  Art.  i.  §  8,  Art.  ii.  §  2,  Art.  iii.  §  2,  Art.  iv.  §§  3  and  4 ;  Amendments 
xiii.  xiv.  XV.  of  the  Constitution. 
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of  law  and  order,  the  creation  of  local  institutions,  the  pro- 
vision for  education  and  the  relief  of  the  poor,  together  with 
taxation  for  the  above  purposes. 

III.  The  powers  which  are  exercisable  concurrently  by  the 
National  government  and  by  the  States  are  — 

Powers  of  legislation  on  some  specified  subjects,  such  as 
bankruptcy  and  certain  conmiercial  matters  {e.g.  pilot  laws  and 
harbour  regulations),  but  so  that  State  legislation  shall  take 
effect  only  in  the  absence  of  Federal  legislation. 

Powers  of  taxation,  direct  or  indirect,  but  so  that  neither 
Congress  nor  a  State  shall  tax  exports  from  any  State,  and 
so  that  neither  any  State  shall,  except  with  the  consent  of 
Congress,  tax  any  corporation  or  other  agency  created  for 
Federal  purposes  or  any  act  done  under  Federal  authority, 
nor  the  National  government  tax  any  State  or  its  agencies  or 
property.^ 

Judicial  powers  in  certain  classes  of  cases  where  Congress 
might  have  legislated,  but  has  not,  or  where  a  party  to  a  suit 
has  a  choice  to  proceed  either  in  a  Federal  or  a  State  court. 

Powers  of  determining  matters  relating  to  the  election  of 
representatives  and  senators  (but  if  Congress  determines,  the 
State  law  gives  way). 

IV.  The  prohibitions  imposed  on  the  National  government 
are  set  forth  in  Art.  i.  §  9,  and  in  the  first  ten  amendments. 
The  most  important  are  — 

Writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  not  be  suspended,  nor  bill  of 
attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  passed.^ 

No  conmiercial  preference  shall  be  given  to  one  State  over 
another. 

No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted. 

No  law  shall  be  passed  establishing  or  prohibiting  any  reli- 
gion, or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  of 
public  meeting  or  of  bearing  arms. 

No  religious  test  shall  be  required  as  a  qualification  for  any 
office  under  the  United  States. 

No  person  shall  be  tried  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous 
crime  unless  on  the  presentment  of  a  grand  jury,  or  be  sub- 

1  Federal  direct  taxes  must  be  imposed  according  to  the  population  of  the 
States,  and  indirect  taxes  be  made  uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 

2  Limitations  of  a  nature  generally  similar  to  these  are  now  pretty  frequent 
in  recent  European  Constitutions,  e.g.  in  that  of  Belgium. 

The  term  ex  post  facto  law  is  deemed  to  refer  to  criminal  laws  only. 
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jected  to  a  second  trial  for  the  same  offence,  or  be  compelled 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  or  be  tried  otherwise  than  by 
a  jury  of  his  State  and  district. 

No  common  law  action  shall  be  decided  except  by  a  jury 
where  the  value  in  dispute  exceeds  $20,  and  no  fact  deter- 
mined by  a  jury  shall  be  re-examined  otherwise  than  by  the 
rules  of  the  common  law.* 

V.  The  prohibitions  imposed  on  the  States  are  contained 
in  Art.  i.  §  10,  and  in  the  three  latest  amendments.  They  are 
intended  to  secure  the  National  government  against  attempts 
by  the  States  to  trespass  on  its  domain,  and  to  protect  individ- 
uals against  oppressive  legislation. 

No  State  shall  —  Make  any  treaty  or  alliance  :  coin  money : 
make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  legal  tender :  pass 
any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts  :  grant  any  titles  of  nobility. 

No  State  shall  without  the  consent  of  Congress  —  Lay 
duties  on  exports  or  imports  (the  produce  of  such,  if  laid,  going 
to  the  national  treasury)  :  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  peace 
time :  enter  into  an  agreement  with  another  State  or  with 
any  foreign  power  :  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded  or  in 
imminent  danger. 

Every  State  must  —  Give  credit  to  the  records  and  judicial 
proceedings  of  every  other  State :  extend  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  to  the  citizens  of  other  States :  deliver 
up  fugitives  from  justice  to  the  State  entitled  to  claim  them. 

No  State  shall  have  any  but  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

No  State  shall  —  Maintain  slavery :  abridge  the  privileges 
of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  deny  to  him  the  right 
of  voting,  in  resp)ect  of  race,  colour,  or  previous  servitude :  de- 
prive any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law :  deny  to  any  person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Note  that  this  list  contains  no  prohibition  to  a  State  to  do 
any  of  the  following  things :  —  Establish  a  particular  form  of 
religion :  endow  a  particular  form  of  religion,  or  educational  or 
charitable  establishments  connected  therewith :  abolish  trial 
by  jury  in  criminal  or  civil  cases :  suppress  the  freedom  of 
speaking,  writing,  and  meeting  (provided  that  this  be  done 

»  Chiefly  intended  to  prevent  the  methods  of  courts  of  equity  from  being 
applied  in  the  Federal  courts  as  against  the  findings  of  a  jury. 
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equiiUy  as  betwwn  different  claaHts  uf  citiEeiis,  and  proHded 
also  that  it  be  nut  donn  to  stioli  an  extent  a^  to  amount  to  a 
deprivation  of  liberty  without  due  process  of  hiw)  :  Hmit  the 
electoral  franchise  to  any  extent :  extend  the  electoral  franchise 
to  women,  minors,  aliena. 

These  omissions  are  Hignificant.  They  aliow  that  tlio  framen 
of  the  Constitution  had  no  wish  to  produce  unifonnity  among 
the  States  in  govcniincnt  or  institutions,  and  little  care  to  pro- 
tcft  the  citinena  againtit  ubuecs  of  8tat«  power.'  They  were 
content  to  trust  for  this  to  the  provisions  of  the  State  consti- 
tutions. Their  chief  aim  was  to  secure  the  National  govern- 
ment E^ainst  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  States,  and  to 
prevent  causes  of  quarrel  both  I>etween  the  central  and  State 
authoritien  and  between  the  several  States.  The  result  haa, 
on  the  whole,  justified  their  action.  So  far  from  abusing  their 
power  of  making  themselves  unlike  one  another,  the  States 
have  tended  Ut  be  too  uniform,  and  had,  till  near  the  end  of 
last,  century,  made  comparatively  few  experimental  changes  in 
their  iiistitiiti(ms. 

\'I.  Tli(i  powiTs  vested  in  each  State  are  all  of  them  original 
and  inherent  powers,  wliieh  lielonged  to  the  State  before  it 
eiitereil  the  Union.  Ileriee  tliey  tm'  jiri ma  fade  unlimited,  and 
if  a  ([uestion  arises  a,s  to  any  pail.ieular  power,  it  is  presumeil 
to  l»e  enjoj'ed  tiy  the  Stati',  unJcKs  it  can  l)e  showii  to  have  been 
taken  away  by  the  Federal  T'onstitution ;  or,  in  other  words,  a 
State  is  not  deemed  to  be  subject  to  any  restriction  which  the 
Oinstitiilioii  has  not  i!istim-t!y  im|Kwe<!. 

Tlie  powers  u;i;mt('il  to  tlie  Xatiuaal  government  are  dele- 
gatf'd  ]X)\vei-s,  eniiineraled  in  aii'l  defined  by  the  instrument 
which  hiis  created  the  Union.  Hence  the  rule  that  when  a 
question  arises  whether  the  National  government  possesses  a 
partieular  power,  proof  must  Ix'  given  tliat  the  power  was  posi- 
tively granted.  If  not  granted,  it  is  not  po.'«essed,  because 
the  Union  is  an  artificial  creation,  wliose  government  can  have 
nothiii;!;  but  what  the  people  have  by  the  Constitution  conferred. 
The  presmii|ili()n  is  tliercfnre  against  the  National  govern- 
ment in  such  a  case,  ju.^t  iis  it  is  for  the  State  in  a  like  case.' 

'  The  foiirticiitli  iiiid  fiftiriitli  iiniriiilnionl^  arc  in  this  rreppt-t  a  noveltv. 
TIh-  iMily  rcHtrii'Uuji-  .,f  this  kiii.i  lo  !>.■  Umw]  in  the  inatniment  of  17H9  are 
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VII.  The  authority  of  the  National  government  over  the 
citizens  of  every  State  is  direct  and  immediate,  not  exerted 
through  the  State  organization,  and  not  requiring  the  co-oper£t- 
tion  of  the  State  government.  For  most  purposes  the  National 
government  ignores  the  States ;  and  it  treats  the  citizens  of 
different  States  as  being  simply  its  own  citizens,  equally  bound 
by  its  laws.  The  Federal  courts,  revenue  officers,  and  post- 
office  draw  no  help  from  any  State  officials,  but  depend  directly 
on  Washington.  Hence,  too,  of  course,  there  is  no  local  self- 
government  in  Federal  matters.  No  Federal  official  is  elected 
by  the  people  of  any  local  area.  Local  government  is  purely 
a  State  affair. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  in  no  wise  depends  on  the 
National  government  for  its  organization  or  its  effective  work- 
ing. It  is  the  creation  of  its  own  inhabitants.  They  have 
given  it  its  constitution.  They  administer  its  government.  It 
goes  on  its  own  way,  touching  the  National  government  at  but 
few  points.  That  the  two  should  touch  at  the  fewest  possible 
points  was  the  intent  of  those  who  framed  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, for  they  saw  that  the  less  contact,  the  less  danger  of 
collision.  Their  aim  was  to  keep  the  two  mechanisms  as  dis- 
tinct and  independent  of  each  other  as  was  compatible  with 
the  still  higher  need  of  subordinating,  for  national  purposes, 
the  State  to  the  Central  government. 

VIII.  It  is  a  further  consequence  of  this  principle  that  the 
National  government  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  States  as 
States.  Its  relations  are  with  their  citizens,  who  are  also  its 
citizens,  rather  than  with  them  as  ruling  commonwealths.  In 
the  following  points,  however,  the  Constitution  does  require 
certain  services  of  the  States  :  — 

It  requires  each  State  government  to  direct  the  choice  of, 
and  accredit  to  the  seat  of  the  National  government,  two 
senators,  and  so  many  representatives  as  the  State  is  entitled 
to  send. 

It  requires  similarly  that  presidential  electors  be  chosen, 
meet,  and  vote  in  the  States,  and  that  their  votes  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  national  capital. 

made  it  punishable  to  sell  certain  illuminating  fluids  inflammable  at  less  than 
a  certain  specified  temperature,  it  was  held  that  this  statute  could  not  operate 
within  a  State,  but  only  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories,  and  a 
person  convicted  under  it  in  Detroit  was  discharged  {United  States  v.  De  Witt, 
9  WaU.  41). 
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It  requires  each  State  to  OTganize  and  arm  its  militia,  which, 
when  duly  summoned  for  active  service,  are  placed  under  the 
command  of  the  President. 

It  requires  each  State  to  maintain  a  republican  form  of 
government.  (Conversely,  a  State  may  require  tlie  National 
government  to  protect  it  againtit  invasion  or  domestic  violence.) 

Note  in  particular  that  the  National  government  does  not 
as  in  some  other  federations  — 

Call  upon  the  States,  as  commonwealths,  to  contribute  funds 
to  its  support ; 

Issue  (save  in  so  far  as  may  be  needed  in  order  to  secure  a 
republican  form  of  government)  administrative  orders  to  the 
States,  directing  their  authorities  to  carry  out  its  laws  or  com- 
mands : 

Require  the  States  to  submit  their  laws  to  it,  and  veto  such 
as  it  disapproves. 

The  first  two  things  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  National 
government  to  do,  because  it  levies  its  taxes  directly  by  its 
own  collectors,  and  enforces  its  laws,  commands,  and  judicial 
decrees  by  the  hands  of  its  own  servants.  The  last  can  be 
dispensed  with  because  the  State  laws  are  ipso  jure  invalid,  if 
they  conflict  with  the  Constitution  or  any  treaty  or  law  duly 
made  under  it  (Art.  vi.  §  2),  while  if  they  do  not  so  conflict 
they  arc  valid,  any  act  of  the  National  government  notwith- 
standing. 

Neither  does  the  National  government  allow  its  structure  to 
be  dependent  on  the  action  of  the  States.  "To  make  it  impos- 
sible for  a  State  or  group  of  States  to  jeopard  by  inaction  or 
hostiic  action  the  existence  of  the  central  government,"  was 
a  prime  object  with  the  men  of  1787,  and  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  solidity  of  the  fabric  they  reareil.  The  de  facto  secession 
of  eleven  States  in  1860-61  interfered  with  the  regular  legal 
conduct  neither  of  the  presidential  election  of  1864  nor  of  the 
congressional  elections  from  18G1  to  1865.  Those  States  were 
not  represented  in  Congress ;  but  Congress  itself  went  on 
diminished  in  numbers  yet  with  its  full  legal  powers,  as  the 
British  Parliament  would  go  on  though  all  the  peers  and  repre- 
sentatives from  Scotland  might  be  absent. 

IX.  A  State  is,  within  its  proper  sphere,  just  as  legally 
supreme,  ju.'^t  as  well  entitled  to  give  effect  to  its  own  will,  as 
is  the  National  government  within  its  sphere  ;  and  for  the  same 
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reason.  All  authority  flows  from  the  people.  The  people 
have  given  part  of  their  supreme  authority  to  the  National, 
part  to  the  State  governments.  Both  hold  by  a  like  title,  and 
therefore  the  National  government,  although  superior  wherever 
there  is  a  concurrence  of  powers,  has  no  more  right  to  tres- 
pass upon  the  domain  of  a  State  than  a  State  has  upon  the  domain 
of  Federal  action.  That  the  course  which  a  State  is  following 
is  pernicious,  that  its  motives  are  bad  and  its  sentiments  dis- 
loyal to  the  Union,  makes  no  difference  until  or  unless  it  infringes 
on  the  sphere  of  Federal  authority.  It  may  be  thought  that 
however  distinctly  this  may  have  been  laid  down  as  a  matter 
of  theory,  in  practice  the  State  will  not  obtain  the  same  justice 
as  the  National  government,  because  the  court  which  decides 
points  of  law  in  dispute  between  the  two  is  in  the  last  resort  a 
Federal  court,  and  therefore  biassed  in  favour  of  the  Federal 
government.  In  fact,  however,  little  or  no  unfairness  has  arisen 
from  this  cause.*  The  Supreme  court  may,  as  happened  for 
twenty  years  before  the  War  of  Secession,  be  chiefly  composed  of 
States'  Rights  men.  In  any  case  the  court  cannot  stray  far  from 
the  path  which  previous  decisions  have  marked  out. 

X.  There  are  several  remarkable  omissions  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  American  federation. 

One  is  that  there  is  no  grant  of  power  to  the  National  gov- 
ernment to  coerce  a  recalcitrant  or  rebellious  State.  Another 
is  that  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  right  of  secession.  Any  one 
can  understand  why  this  right  should  not  have  been  granted. 
But  neither  is  it  mentioned  to  be  negatived. 

The  Constitution  was  an  instrument  of  compromises ;  and 
these  were  questions  which  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  raise. 

There  is  no  abstract  or  theoretic  declaration  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  federation  and  its  government,  nothing  as  to  the 
ultimate  supremacy  of  the  central  authority  outside  the  partic- 
ular sphere  allotted  to  it,  nothing  as  to  the  so-called  sovereign 
rights  of  the  States.     As  if  with  a  prescience  of  the  dangers  to 
/bllow,  the  wise  men  of  1787  resolved  to  give  no  opening  for 

*  "  Whatever  fluctuations  may  be  seen  in  the  history  of  public  opinion  during 
tli^  period  of  our  national  existence,  we  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  Supreme 
^ovirt,  so  far  as  its  functions  required,  has  always  held  with  a  steady  and  even 
Ka^rsd  the  balance  between  State  and  Federal  power,  and  we  trust  that  such  may 
Oontinue  to  be  the  history  of  its  relation  to  that  subject  so  long  as  it  shall  have 
^vi-tios  to  perform  which  demand  of  it  a  construction  of  the  ConsUtutvoii."  — 
^lud^ment  of  the  Supreme  court  in  The  Slaughter  House  Casta,  10  Wai\.  %1, 
r 
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al«tmct  inquiry  and  metaphysical  dialectic'  But  in  vain, 
The  human  mind  is  not  to  lie  so  restrained.  If  the  New  Tes- 
tament had  con3i.ste<l  of  no  other  writings  than  the  Goepel  of 
St.  Matthew  and  the  Kpi«t]e  of  St.  James,  there  would  ha^■e 
been  scarcely  the  le**  a  crop  of  speculative  theotc^y.  The 
drily  legal  and  practical  character  of  the  Constitution  did  not 
prevent  the  growth  of  a  ma.<w  of  subtle  and,  3o  to  speak,  scho- 
lastic metaphysics  regarding  the  nature  of  the  government  it 
created.  The  inextricable  knots  which  American  lawyers  and 
puhliciats  went  on  tying,  down  till  1861,  were  cut  by  the  sword 
of  the  North  in  the  Civil  War,  and  need  concern  us  no  longer. 
It  is  now  admitted  that  the  Union  is  not  a  mere  compact  be- 
tween commonwealths,  diaaaluble  at  pleasure,  but  an  instru- 
ment of  perpetual  efficacy,'  emanating  from  the  whole  people, 
anil  alterable  by  them  only  in  the  manner  which  its  own  terms 
prescribe.  It  ia  "an  indestructible  Union  of  indestructible  | 
States." 

It  follows  from  the  recognition  of  the  indestructibility  of  the 
Union  that  there  must  somewhere  exist  a  force  capable  of  pre- 
serving it.  The  National  government  is  now  admitted  to  be 
such  a  force.  It  can  exercise  all  powers  essential  to  prcservi* 
anti  protect  its  own  existence  and  that  of  the  States,  and  the 

I  The  Dcrlaration  of  Indpiipiidpiicfi  had  aJready  given  them  plenty  of 
abstr:ii:t  pr<)i)03iti'ins  iiIhiuI  liuiiKiti  righls  and  human  eovcrnnients.  so  there 
was  the  less  Ipniptatioii  to  wander  from  the  pnth  of  definite  practical  provisioiia. 

'  This  view  receivml  judirial  sanction  in  the  famous  case  of  Tero*  v,  Whilr 
(7  Wall.  700),  decidcil  hy  tho  Supremo  n>urt  after  the  war.  It  19  there  said  by 
Chief  Just  i^■l^  Chase.  "  The  Union  of  the  States  never  was  a  purely  artificLil 
and  urliitrary  relation.  ...  It  rtjceivrd  definite  form  and  character  and  B»nc- 
tjon  hy  the  Articlra  of  T'oiifederulion.  By  theoe  the  UaioD  wiu  stdetnnly  dc- 
elarcd  to  lie  '  perpetuul.'  And  when  tlicac  articles  were  found  to  he  inadoquittt> 
ti>  the  exiKeiiries  of  the  eountry.  tlic  Constitution  was  ordainiid  '  to  form  a  mi.ro 
perfect  Union.'  It  in  difficult  to  convey  the  idoa  of  jndimoluble  unity  moiT 
dearly  than  hy  these  words.  What  can  ho  indissoluble  if  a  perpetual  union, 
made  more  perfect,  in  not  T  But  the  perpetuity  and  indissolubility  ot  the  Uaioii 
hy  no  means  impli<>s  the  loss  of  distinet  and  individual  eiistence,  or  of  the 
right  of  sclt-gcu-eniment  by  the  State's.  ...  It  may  be  not  uoreaAonably  said 
that  the  pri'servation  ot  llie  SwIpb  and  the  maintentmce  of  their  sovemrocnts 
arc  as  much  withiu  the  il.«iirn  and  rare  of  the  Constitution  as  the  presen-a- 
tion  of  the  I'liion  anil  thv  niainlennnce  of  Ihc  national  govcniment.  The 
Constitution,  in  all  its  pniviwions.  loiilis  to  an  indestructible  Union  compospd 
of  indcHtniclible  Stales.  When,  therefore,  Texas  became  one  of  the  United 
Stutia  she  entrri'i!  into  an  indissoluble  relation.  .  .  .  There  was  no  place  (or 
reconaideratioii  or  revuration  cKcepI  through  revolution  or  through  consent  of 
the  States.  Considered  therefore  as  trjuaaetions  under  the  ConHtitution.  the 
orilinanee  of  seeewion  adopted  b.v  the  Convention,  and  ratified  by  a  majority 
nt  the  eililens  ot  Texan,  was  absol'iWv  null  and  utterly  witiiout  operation  in 
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constitutional  relation  of  the  States  to  itself,  and  to  one 
another. 

"May  it  not,"  some  one  will  ask,  "abuse  these  powers,  abuse 
them  so  as  to  extinguish  the  States  themselves,  and  turn  the 
federation  into  a  unified  government?  What  is  there  but  the 
Federal  judiciary  to  prevent  this  catastrophe?  and  the  Federal 
judiciary  has  only  moral  and  not  also  physical  force  at  its  com- 
mand." 

No  doubt  it  may,  but  not  until  public  opinion  supports  it  in 
so  doing  —  that  is  to  say,  not  until  the  mass  of  the  nation  which 
now  maintains,  because  it  values,  the  Federal  system,  is  pos- 
sessed by  a  desire  to  overthrow  that  system.  Such  a  desire 
may  express  itself  in  proper  legal  form  by  carrying  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  which  will  entirely  change  the 
nature  of  the  government.  Or  if  the  minority  be  numerous 
enough  to  prevent  the  passing  of  such  amendments,  and  if  the 
desire  of  the  majority  be  sufficiently  vehement,  the  majority 
which  sways  the  National  government  may  disregard  legal* 
sanctions  and  effect  its  object  by  a  revolution.  In  either  event 
—  and  both  are  improbable  —  the  change  which  will  have  passed 
upon  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people  will  be  a  sign  that 
Federalism  has  done  its  work,  and  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
new  forms  of  political  life. 

law.  The  obligations  of  the  State  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  and  of  every 
citiBcn  of  the  State  as  a  citben  of  the  United  States,  remained  perfect  and 
unimpaired."  The  State  did  not  cease  to  be  a  State,  nor  her  citizens  to  be  citi- 
zens of  the  Union.  See  also  the  cases  of  WhUe^v.  Hart  (13  Wall.  646)  and 
Keith  V.  Clark  (97  U.  S.  451). 

As  respects  the  argument  that  the  Union  established  by  the  Constitution  of 
1789  must  be  perpetual,  because  it  is  declared  to  have  been  designed  to  make  a 
previous  perpetual  Union  more  perfect,  it  may  l)e  remarked,  as  matter  of  his- 
tory, that  this  previous  Union  (that  resting  on  the  Articles  of  Confodcration)  ^ 
had  not  proved  perpetual,  but  was  in  fact  put  an  end  to  by  the  acceptance  in 
1788  of  the  new  Constitution  by  the  nine  States  who  first  ratified  that  instru- 
ment. After  that  ratification  the  Confederation  was  dead,  and  the  States  of 
North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island,  which  for  some  months  refused  to  come  into 
the  new  Union,  were  clearly  out  of  the  old  one.  and,  de  jure  if  not  dc  facto,  stood 
alone  in  the  world.  May  it  not  then  be  said  that  those  who  destroyed  a  Union 
pui  porting  to  be  perpetual  were  thereafter  estopped  from  holding  it  to  have  l)con 
perpetual,  and  from  founding  on  the  word  *' perpetual  "  an  argument  against 
those  who  tried  to  upset  the  new  Union  in  1861,  ah  the  old  one  had  been  upset 
in  1788?  The  answer  to  this  way  of  putting  the  point  seems  to  be  to  admit 
that  the  proceedings  of  1788  were  in  fact  revolutionary.  In  ratifying  their  now 
Constitution  in  that  year,  the  nine  States  Viroke  through  and  flung  away  their 
previous  compact  which  purported  to  have  been  made  for  ever.  But  they  did 
so  for  the  sake  of  forming  a  better  and  more  enduring  compact,  and  their  extra- 
legal action  was  amply  justified  by  the  necessities  of  the  case. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

WORKING  RELATIONS  OP  THE  NATIONAL  AND  THE  STATE 

GOVERNMENTS 

The  characteristic  feature  and  special  interest  of  the  American 
Union  is  that  it  shows  us  two  government  covering  the  same 
ground,  yet  distinct  and  separate  in  their  action.  It  is  like 
a  great  factory  wherein  two  sets  of  machinery  are  at  work,  their 
revolving  wheels  apparently  intermixed,  their  bands  crossing 
'one  another,  yet  each  set  doing  its  own  work  without  touching 
or  hampering  the  other.  To  keep  the  National  government 
and  the  State  governments  each  in  the  allotted  sphere,  preventing 
collision  and  friction  between  them,  was  the  primary  aim  of  those 
who  formed  the  Constitution,  a  task  the  more  needful  and  the 
more  delicate  because  the  States  had  been  until  then  almost 
independent  and  therefore  jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  because, 
if  friction  should  arise,  the  National  government  could  not 
remove  it  by  correcting  defects  in  the  machinery.  For  the 
National  government,  being  itself  the  creature  of  the  Consti- 
tution, was  not  permitted  to  amend  the  Constitution,  but  could 
only  refer  it  back  for  amendment  to  the  people  of  the  States 
or  to  their  legislatures.  Hence  the  men  of  1787,  feeling  the  car- 
'dinal  importance  of  anticipating  and  avoiding  occasions  of  col- 
lision, sought  to  accomplish  their  object  by  the  concurrent 
application  of  two  devices.  One  was  to  restrict  the  functions 
of  the  National  government  to  the  irreducible  minimum  of 
functions  absolutely  needed  for  the  national  welfare,  so  that 
everything  else  should  be  left  to  the  States.  The  other  was  to 
give  that  government,  so  far  as  those  functions  extended,  a  direct 
and  immediate  relation  to  the  citizens,  so  that  it  should  act  on 
them  not  through  the  States  but  of  its  own  tiuthority  and  by  its 
own  officers.  These  are  fundamental  principles  whose  sound- 
ness experience  has  approved,  and  which  will  deserve  to  be  con- 
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sidered  by  those  who  in  time  to  come  may  have  in  other  countries 
to  frame  federal  or  quasi-federal  constitutions.  They  were 
studied,  and  to  a  large  extent,  though  in  no  slavish  spirit,  adopted 
by  the  founders  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, a  constitution  whose  success  bears  further  witness 
to  the  soundness  of  the  American  doctrines. 

The  working  relations  of  the  National  government  to  the 
States  may  be  considered  under  two  heads,  viz.  its  relations 
to  the  States  as  communities,  and  its  relations  to  the  citizens 
of  the  States  as  individuals,  they  being  also  citizens  of  the  Union. 

The  National  government  touches  the  States  as  corporate  i  . 
commonwealths  in  three  points.  One  is  their  function  in  help-  !  f 
ing  to  form  the  Nation^  government ;  another  is  the  control  ■'  j 
exercised  over  them  by  the  Federal  Constitution  through  the 
Federal  courts ;  the  third  is  the  control  exercised  over  them  by  the 
Federal  Legislature  and  Executive  in  the  discharge  of  the  govem-_ ! 
ing  functions  which  these  latter  authorities  possess. 

I.  The  States  serve  to  form  the  National  government  by 
choosing  presidential  electors,  by  choosing  senators,  and  by 
fixing  the  franchise  which  qualifies  citizens  to  vote  for  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.^  No  difficulty  has  ever 
arisen  (except  during  the  Civil  War)  from  any  unwillingness 
of  the  States  to  discharge  these  duties,  for  each  State  is  eager 
to  exercise  as  much  influence  as  it  can  on  the  national  execu- 
tive and  Congress.  But  note  how  much  latitude  has  been  left 
to  the  States.  A  State  may  appoint  its  presidential  electors  in 
any  way  it  pleases.  All  States  now  do  appoint  them  by  popu- 
lar vote.  But  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  Union  many 
States  left  the  choice  of  electors  to  their  respective  legislatu/'es. 
So  a  State  may,  by  its  power  of  prescribing  the  iranchise 
for  its  State  elections,  prescribe  whatever  franchise  it  pleases 
for  the  election  of  its  members  of  the  Federal  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  may  thus  admit  persons  who  would  in  other 
States  be  excluded  from  the  suffrage,  or  exclude  persons  who 
would  in  other  States  be  admitted.  For  instance,  at  least  nine 
States  allow  aliens  (i.e.  foreigners  not  yet  naturalized)  to  vote ; 
and  any  State  which  admits  women  to  vote  at  its  own  State 
elections  (as  four  now  do)  thereby  admits  them  to  vote  also  at 

^  Congress  may  regulate  by  statute  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  representatives  (Const.,  Art.  i.  §  4),  and  has  done  so  to  some 
extent. 
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congrpssional  and  presiilpntial  elortions.'  The  only  restrictioD 
imposed  on  Slate  'liscretion  in  this  respect  is  that  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  which  forbids  any  jMsreon  to  be  deprived  of  suffrage. 
on  "account  of  race,  oo lour,  of  pre vioufl  condition  of  servitude."' 

II.  The  Federal  Constitution  deprives  the  States  of  certMH 
powers  they  would  otherwise  enjoy.  Some  of  these,  such  aa 
that  of  making  treaties,  are  tiliviously  unpermissible,  and  such 
as  the  State  need  not  reRret,'  Others,  however,  seriously  re- 
strain their  daily  action.  They  are  liable  to  be  sued  in  the 
Federal  courts  by  another  State  or  by  a  foreign  power,'  They 
cannot,  except  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  tax  exports  or 
imports,  or  in  any  case  pass  a  law  impairing  the  obUgation  of  a 
contract.  They  must  surrender  fuptivea  from  the  justice  of 
any  other  State.  Whetlier  they  have  transgressed  any  of  theae 
restrictions  is  a  question  for  the  courts  of  law,  and.  if  not  in 
the  first  instance,  yet  always  in  the  last  resort  a  question  for  the 
Federal  Supreme  court.  If  it  is  decided  that  they  have  trans- 
gressed, their  act,  be  it  legislative  or  executive,  is  null  and  void.' 

The  President  as  national  executive,  and  Congress  as  national 
legislature,  have  also  received  from  the  Constitution  the  right 
of  interfering  in   certain   specified   matters  with   the   govem- 

■  So  in  some  Stales  IrilKil  Indians  arc  permitted  to  vote.  It  M  odd  that  the 
votcM  of  pLntoiu  uhu  an  tint  i  itizims  of  tht  Uiiitul  States  might,  iii  a  Sinte 
whin  partus  art  npariv  "luul  turn  the  I'hoipe  of  prpsideutial  cipctors  in  that 
State    nnd  thprrhv  perhaps  turn  thi:  pmiidentini  plpction  in  Ihn  Unioo. 

'  Tho  (  oiistitutioui  of  four  States  cnnliue  the  BuFTragc  to  whites  ;  and  Id:iho 
exttudva  Maiii[oliaiia  nut  burn  in  tho  I'uit»l  folates ;  but  all  such  provisions  am 
OMTndd<n  bv  the  fifteenth  ciinBtitutianal  amendment. 

■As  the  '■lates  had  not  been  aieii.itonied  to  act  as  sovcrcigD  oommoDwealCha 
in  uitirnutionul  nUaini  tbev  vieldi'd  this  right  to  the  National  govcmnieDt 
without  demur  ithireas  Suiiia  hutt.ry  shows  the  larger  cantons  to  have  been 
unwiUmK  to  drop  the  praetief  of  seniihii;  their  own  envoys  to  foreign  powers 
and  making  l>ari!ains  on  their  own  behalf. 

•  Ni>  foman  State  would  liowcver  appear  to  have  over  lirought  such  a  suit. 

'Mr  Justice  Milhr  otHir\<s  (Cfnlennial  Address  al  PhUadflphia)  that  *■  Bt 
no  tiin<  Binee  the  foniiatinD  of  the  Union  has  there  been  a  period  when  there 
were  not  to  lio  found  on  the  sLjtute  bnoks  of  some  of  the  States  acts  pawed  in 
MolatioD  of  the  proMsii>iiii  of  th  Constitution  reearding  commerre,  acta  ini- 
imsinK  tuxea  and  iitlnr  biirlens  upon  the  free  interehanite  of  commoditiw, 
discnin mating  niininst  the  productions  of  other  States,  and  attempting  to  estab- 
lish rcgulatiotis  of  cminierti  whieh  the  Conittitutiun  says  shall  only  be  done  by 
Congress  \ll  ''U'h  j' ts  ire  of  eoursc  held  invalid  by  tbe  courts  when  qnes- 

tiooed  Ik  fore  (hem 

It  has  lieen  h  Id  tb  il  i  si  ,ti  eiiinot  forbid  »  eommon  carrier  to  brinn  inio 
Its  junsdietion  iiiIoik  iIiob  b  |  lor^  fri)m  another  Slate  {Bowman  v.  C.  A  N  W. 
Rly  125  U  S  p  4I>-))  If  Lrin  v.  Hwdin.  135  U.  8..  p.  100;  Minmtota  v. 
Barber  i56  U  S    l>   IH      \nd  sec  also  In  re  BoArer,  140  U.  S.,  p.  664. 
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ments  of  the  States.  Congress  of  course  does  this  by  way  of 
legislation,  and  when  an  Act  of  Congress,  made  within  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  conflicts  with  a  State 
statute,  the  former  prevails  against  the  latter.  It  prevails  by  .  -^ 
making  the  latter  null  and  void,  so  that  if  a  State  statute  has 
been  duly  passed  upon  a  matter  not  forbidden  to  a  State  by 
the  Constitution,  and  subsequently  Congress  passes  an  act  on 
the  same  matter,  being  one  whereon  Congress  has  received  the 
right  to  legislate,  the  State  statute,  which  was  previously 
valid,  now  becomes  invalid  to  the  extent  to  which  it  conflicts 
with  the  Act  of  Congress.  For  instance.  Congress  has  power 
to  establish  a  uniform  law  of  bankruptcy  over  the  whole  Union. 
Formerly,  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  it  passed  bankruptcy 
laws.  When  these  were  repealed,  the  subject  was  left  to  the 
State  laws ;  ^  and  still  later,  in  1898,  Congress  again  legislated 
on  the  subject,  depriving  these  State  laws  of  their  force.* 
If  the  law  passed  by  Congress  were  again  repealed,  they 
would  again  spring  into  life.  The  field  of  this  so-called  con- 
current legislation  is  large,  for  Congress  has  not  yet  exercised 
all  the  powers  vested  in  it  of  superseding  State  action. 

It  was  remarked  in  the  last  chapter  that  in  determining  the 
powers  of  Congress  on  the  one  hand  and  of  a  State  government 
on  the  other,  opposite  methods  have  to  be  followed.  The  pre- 
sumption is  always  in  favour  of  the  State ;  and  in  order  to 
show  that  it  cannot  legislate  on  a  subject,  there  must  be  pointed 
out  within  the  four  comers  of  the  Constitution  some  express 
prohibition  of  the  right  which  it  jmma  fade  possesses  or  some 
implied  prohibition  arising  from  the  fact  that  legislation  by 
it  would  conflict  with  legitimate  federal  authority.^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  presimiption  is  always  against  Congress,  and 
to  show  that  it  can  legislate,  some  positive  grant  of  power 
to  Congress  in  the  Constitution  must  be  pointed  out.*    When 

*  See  the  interesting  case  of  Siwges  v.  Crouminahieid,  4  Wheat.  196. 

*  They  lost  their  force  altogether,  because  the  power  of  Congress  being  to 
establish  a  "  uniform  "  law,  the  continued  existence  of  statutes  differing  in  the 
different  States  would  prevent  the  law  of  bankruptcy  from  being  uniform  over 
the  Union. 

'  Otherwise  in  the  Federal  Constitution  of  Canada.  See  Note  to  Chapter 
XXX. 

*  The  grant  need  not,  however,  be  express,  for  it  has  frequently  been  held 
that  a  power  incidental  or  instrumental  to  a  power  expressly  given  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  by  necessary  implication.  See  M'Culloch  v.  Maryland^ 
4  Wheat,  p.  316,  and  pout,  Chapter  XXXIII. 
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the  grant  is  Hhown,  then  the  Act  of  Congress  has,  so  long  as 
it  remains  on  the  statute  book,  all  the  force  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  In  some  instances  the  grant  of  power  to  Con- 
gress to  legislate  in  auxiliary  to  a  prohibition  imposed  on  the 
States.  This  is  notably  the  case  as  regards  the  amciKUnents 
to  the  Constitution,  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  lately 
liberated  negroes.  They  interdict  the  States  from  either 
recognizing  slavery,  or  discriminating  in  any  way  ii^aiost  any 
class  of  citizens ;  they  go  even  beyond  citizens  in  their  care, 
and  declare  that  "no  State  shall  deny  to  any  person  within  ita 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws."  Now,  by  each 
of  these  amendments,  Congress  is  also  empowered,  which 
practically  means  enjoined,  to  "enforce  by  appropriat'e  \^s- 
lation"  the  prohibitions  laid  upon  the  States.  Congress  ha£ 
done  so,  but  some  of  its  efforts  have  been  held  to  go  beyond 
the  directions  of  the  amendments,  and  to  be  therefore  void.' 
The  grant  of  power  has  not  covered  them. 

W  here  the  President  interferes  with  a  State,  he  does  so  either 
under  his  duty  to  give  effect  to  the  legislation  of  Congress,  or 
under  the  diacntimary  executive  functions  which  the  Consti- 
tution has  entrusted  to  him.  So  if  any  State  were  to  depart 
from  a  republican  fonn  of  govermnent,  it  would  be  his  duty 
to  bring  the  fact  to  the  notice  of  Congress  in  order  that  the 
guarantee  of  that  fonn  contained  in  the  Constitution  might 
be  made  effect  ivi  If  an  insurrection  broke  out  against  the 
autliorit}  of  thi.  Union,  he  would  (as  in  1861)  send  Federal 
troops  to  suppre-v.s  it.  If  there  should  be  rival  State  govern- 
ments eaih  clauning  to  be  legitimate,  the  President  might. 
e*'p(ciallv  if  Congress  were  not  sitting,  recognize  and  support 
the  one  which  he  deemed  regular  and  constitutional.^ 

Are  thcc  it  may  he  asked,  the  only  cases  in  which  Federal 
authont)  can  interfere  within  the  limits  of  a  State  to  maintain 
order '  \re  law  and  order,  i.e.  tlie  punishment  of  crimes  and 
the  enforcement  of  civil  rights,  left  entirely  to  State  authori- 
tits  '    The  answer  is  :  — 

Sit  (h      \l  [► 
(        llulo,     J  (I 

'  In  1S74  75  [  . 

'a  h  rla  n  ntc  to  Ix  the  Uval  giivtrtimpiit  iif    the  State.  Federal  military  aid 

»  H  B  1 1 1  imI  tn  f  thfni  li.v  the  I'rrsidi'iit,  iind  his  action  was  aftcrward.i 
BIT  r        1  1      t     ntr  H        II  hiis  ]«-<-n  doiihlvcl.  h.m-pver,  whether  thp  case  rould 

]  r  I"  ri    bi  d  i         <i!  "  dimirstip  vidciK'e  "  withiu  the  meaning  of  Art.  iv. 
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Oflfences  against  Federal  statutes  are  justiciable  in  Federal  . 

courts,  and  punishable  under  Federal  authority.    There  is  no         J^ 
Federal  common  law  of  crimes. 

Resistance  offered  to  the  enforcement  of  a  Federal  statute 
may  be  suppressed  by  Federal  authority. 

Attacks  on  the  property  of  the  Federal  government  may  be 
repelled,  and  disturbances  thence  arising  may  be  quelled  by 
Federal  authority. 

The  judgments  pronounced  in  civil  causes  by  Federal  courts 
are  executed  by  the  officers  of  these  courts. 

All  other  offences  and  disorders  whatsoever  are  left  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  duly  constituted  authorities  of  the  State,       ^^ 
who  are,  l\owever,  entitled  in  one  case  to  summon  the  power  of 
the  Union  to  their  aid. 

This  case  is  that  of  the  breaking  out  in  a  State  of  serious 
disturbances.  The  President  is  bound  on  the  application  of 
the  State  legislature  or  executive  to  quell  such  disturbances 
by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Union,  or  by  directing  the  militia 
of  another  State  to  enter.  Thus  in  1794  Washington  sup- 
pressed the  so-called  Whisky  Insurrection  in  Pennsylvania 
by  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland.^  President  Grant  was  obliged  to  use  military  force 
during  the  troubles  which  disturbed  several  of  the  Southern 
States  after  the  Civil  War ;  as  was  President  Hayes,  during 
the  tumults  in  Pennsylvania  caused  by  the  great  railway  strikes 
of  1877.  There  have,  however,  been  cases,  such  as  the  Dorr 
rebellion  in  Rhode  Island  in  1842,^  in  which  a  State  has  itself 
supprcvssed  an  insurrection  against  its  legitimate  government. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  State  to  do  so  if  it  can,  and  to  seek  Federal 
aid  only  in  extreme  cases,  when  resistance  is  formidable.  The 
most  remarkable  recent  instance  of  Federal  interposition  oc- 
curred in  1894  when,  during  a  railway  strike  in  Illinois,  mobs  had 
stopped  the  passage  of  trains  carrying  the  U.  S.  mails.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  on  the  ground  that  Federal  property  must  be 
protected  and  the  constitutional  duty  of  carrying  the  mails 

•  This  was  the  first  assertion  by  arms  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Union, 
and  produced  an  enormous  effect  upon  opinion. 

*  President  Tyler  ordered  the  militia  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  to 
he  prepared  (in  case  a  nniuisition  came  from  the  R.  I.  executive)  to  Kuard  the 
frontier  of  Rhode  Island  against  insurgents  attemptinj?  to  enter,  and  himself 
took  steps  for  sending  in  (in  case  of  need)  U.  S.  regular  troops,  hut  the  Rhode 
Island  militia  proved  c<iual  to  the  occasion  and  succeeded  in  suppressing  Dorr. 
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liiachargpd,  sent  FetierftI  troops  to  Chicago,  though  not  asked 
to  do  so  by  the  governor  of  Ulinoia,  and  secured  tiie  passage  of 
liif  mail  trains.  His  action  wiw  generally  approved  both  by 
the  kgal  profession  and  by  the  nation. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  relations  of  the  Na- 
tional government  to  the  States  as  political  communities.  Let 
US  now  see  what  are  its  relations  to  the  individual  citisens  of 
these  States.  Tliey  are  citizens  of  the  I'nion  as  well  as  of 
these  States,  and  owe  allegiance  to  both  powers.  Each  power 
has  a  right  to  conimand  their  obedience.  To  which  then,  in 
case  of  conflict,  is  obedience  due?  i 

The  right  of  the  State  to  obedience  is  wider  in  the  area  of  I 
matters  whicii  it  covers.  Prima  facie,  every  State  Jaw,  every  J 
order  of  a  competent  State  authority,  binds  the  citizen,  wheresil 
the  National  government  has  but  a  limited  pow^ :  it  caoil 
legislate  or  command  only  for  certain  purposes  or  on  cer- 
,  tain  subjects.  But  within  the  limits  of  its  power,  its  authority 
is  higlicr  than  th:'  of  the  State,  and  must  be  obeyed  even  at 
the  risk  of  disobeying  the  State.  An  instance  in  which  a 
State  official  sufft^rcii  for  obcjing  his  State  where  its  direc- 
tions cl!i.-jlK'd  with  a  pro\-isi()n  of  tlie  Federal  Constitution  may 
set  the  point  in  a  clear  light.  A  statiite  of  California  had 
committed  to  the  city  and  county  authority  of  San  Francisco 
the  power  of  making  regulations  for  the  management  of  gaols. 
This  authority  ha<l  in  1870  passed  an  ordinance  directing  that 
every  male  imprisoned  In  the  county  gaol  should  "immediately 
on  his  arrival  have  his  hair  clipped  to  a  uniform  length  of  one 
incli  from  the  scalp."  The  sheriff  having,  under  this  ordi- 
nance, cut  off  the  queue  of  a  Chinese  prisoner.  Ho  Ah  Kow, 
was  sued  for  damages  by  the  prisoner,  and  the  court,  holding 
that  the  ordinance  had  btnsn  pa.'wtnl  with  a  special  view  to  the 
injury  of  the  Chinese,  wlio  consider  the  jireservation  of  their 
queue  a  matter  of  religion  as  well  as  of  honour,  and  that  it 
operated  unctiually  anti  oppressively  upon  them,  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  amenthnent  to  the  Cx)n5titution  of  the 
I'tiitcd  States,  declared  the  ordinance  invalid,  and  gave  judg- 
ment against  the  slieriff.'  Similar  subsequent  attempts  against 
the  Chinese,  made  under  cover  of  the  constitution  of  Califor- 

i  Casi!  or  Ma  Ah  Kout  v.  Mallhce  Sunan    (Julv 
Court  Heporh.  [I.  5r>-2.     A  niiiiihir  .>rrliiiniiri>  luiil  lipcn  » 
•geously  vplocd  by  Mr.  .\1vurd.  thu-ti  luuyor  of  ^n  Fra. 
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nia  of  1879  and  divers  statutes  passed  thereunder,  have  been 
defeated  by  the  courts. 

The  safe  rule  for  the  private  citizen  may  be  thus  expressed : 
"Ascertain  whether  the  Federal  law  is  constitutional  {i.e.  such  J 
as  Congress  has  power  to  pass).  If  it  is,  conform  your  conduct 
to  it  at  all  hazards.  If  it  is  not,  disregard  it,  and  obey  the 
law  of  your  State."  This  may  seem  hard  on  the  private  citi- 
zen. How  shall  he  settle  for  himself  such  a  delicate  point  of 
law  as  whether  Congress  had  power  to  pass  a  particular  stat- 
ute, seeing  that  the  question  may  be  doubtful  and  not  have 
come  before  the  courts?  But  in  practice  little  inconvenience 
arises,  for  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  have  learnt  to 
keep  within  their  respective  spheres,  and  the  questions  that  arise 
between  them  are  seldom  such  as  need  disturb  an  ordinary  man. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  conflicts  between  the  commands 
of  executive  officers  of  the  National  government  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  State  officials  on  the  other.  If  the  national 
officer  is  acting  within  his  constitutional  powers,  he  is  entitled 
to  be  obeyed  in  preference  to  a  State  official,  and  conversely,  if 
the  State  official  is  within  his  powers,  and  the  national  officer 
acting  in  excess  of  those  which  the  Federal  Constitution  con- 
fers, the  State  official  is  to  be  obeyed. 

The  limits  of  judicial  power  are  more  difficult  of  definition. 
Every  citizen  can  sue  and  be  sued  or  indicted  both  in  the  courts 
of  his  State  and  in  the  Federal  courts,  but  in  some  classes  of 
cases  the  former,  in  others  the  latter,  is  the  proper  tribunal, 
while  in  many  it  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  parties  before  which 
tribunal  they  will  proceed.  Sometimes  a  plaintiff  who  has 
brought  his  action  in  a  State  court  finds  when  the  case  has 
gone  a  certain  length  that  a  point  of  Federal  law  turns  up 
which  entitles  either  himself  or  the  defendant  to  transfer  it  to 
a  Federal  court,  or  to  appeal  to  such  a  court  should  the  decision 
have  gone  against  the  applicability  of  the  Federal  law.  Suits 
are  thus  constantly  transferred  from  State  courts  to  Federal 
courts,  but  no  one  can  ever  reverse  the  process  and  carry  a 
suit  from  a  Federal  court  to  a  State  court.  Within  its  proper 
sphere  of  pure  State  law,  —  and  of  course  the  great  bulk  of  the 
cases  turn  on  pure  State  law,  —  there  is  no  appeal  from  a  State 
court  to  a  Federal  court ;  and  though  the  point  of  law  on  which 
the  case  turns  may  be  one  which  has  arisen  and  been  decided 
in  the  Supreme  court  of  the  Union,  a  State  judge,  in  a  State 
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/  case,  is  not  bound  to  regard  that  decision.  It  has  only  a  moral 
weight,  such  as  might  be  given  to  the  decision  of  an  English 
court,  and  where  the  question  is  one  of  State  law,  whether 
common  law  or  statute  law,  in  which  Stat«  courts  have  decided 
one  way  and  a  Federal  court  the  other  way,  the  Stat-e  judge 
ought  to  follow  his  own  courts.  So  far  does  this  go,  that  a 
Federal  court  in  administering  State  law,  ought  to  reverse  its 
,  own  previous  decision  rather  than  depart  from  the  view  which 
/  the  highest  State  court  has  takwi.'  All  this  seems  extremely 
complex.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  less  troublesome  in  practice 
than  could  have  been  expected,  bwause  American  lawyers  are 
accustomed  to  the  intricacies  of  their  system. 

When  a  plaintiff  has  the  choice  of  proceeding  in  a  Stat« 
court  or  in  a  Federal  court,  he  is  sometimes,  especially  if  he 
has  a  strong  case,  inclined  to  select  the  latter,  because  the  Feil- 
eral  judges  are  more  independent  than  those  of  most  of  the 
States,  and  les-s  likely  to  be  influenced  by  any  bias.  So,  too, 
if  he  thinks  that  local  prejudice  may  tell  against  him,  he  uill 
prefer  a  Fedcrai  court,  because  the  jurors  are  summonctl  fruru 
a  wider  area,  and  bei^ausc  the  judges  are  accustomed  to  exert  a 
larger  authority  in  guiding  and  controlling  the  jury.  But  it  is 
usually  more  cuiivenient  to  sue  in  a  State  court,  seeing  that 
there  is  sueli  a  court  in  every  county,  whereas  Federal  courts 
are  coinitai^ativcly  few  ;  in  many  States  there  is  but  one.' 

The  Federal  autimrity,  be  it  execitive  or  judicial,  acts  upon 
the  citizens  of  a  State  directly  by  neans  of  its  own  officers, 
who  are  quite  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the  State  offi- 
cials, Ft'dei-al  indirect  taxes,  for  instance,  are  levied  all  along 
the  coast  and  over  the  ciuintry  by  Federal  custom-house  col- 
lectors and  exeiseiTien,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  treasury 
department  at  Wa-shirigton.  The  judgments  of  Federal  courts - 
are  carried  out  !>y  United  States  marshals,  likewise  dispersed 
over  the  country  an<I  supplied  \*ith  a  staff  of  assistants.  This 
is  a  [>rovision  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  it  enables  the  cen- 

'  Tliifl  is  oBpcrLilly  tlii-  rule  in  rnsps  iiivolvins  the  title  to  Innd.  But  though 
the  Ihiiiry  is  n»  Ktittcil  in  tlir  trxt,  the  Fnic-rnI  rourla  nol  iinfmiueiitly  {espe- 
cially ill  ■■oninuToial  ruses),  art  iijiuii  tlirir  own  i-iew  of  (he  Stnlc  law,  and  have 
witin-tiriii's  Ijerm  arc'viwtl  »f  K'liiiH  so  tar  hm  to  ereate  a  sort  of  Federal  o 


im-jiidiw  will  l)efriond  him  will  i-hixjse 
ur  uii  alien,  or  if  the  question  at  issue 
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traJ  National  government  to  keep  its  finger  upon  the  people    ^i\y^ 
everywhere,  and  make  its   laws   and   the   commands   of  its      ^ 
duly  constituted  authorities  respected  whether  the  State  within 
whose  territory  it  acts  be  heartily  loyal  or  not,  and  whether 
the  law  which  is  being  enforced  be  popular  or  obnoxious.    The 
machinery  of  the  jJational^Qvernmf^^  romifip«a  Qyer  jfche  wKoIe 
Union  as  the  nerves  do  over  the  human  body,  placing  every  — 
point  in  direct  connection  with  the  central  executive.     The 
same  is,  of  course,  true  of  the  army :   but  as  the  army  is  still, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  country,  small  and  stationed  in 
but  few  spots,  mostly  in  the  Far  West  where  Indian  raids  used 
to  be  feared,  and  where  there  are  Federal  reservations  to  protect, 
it  scarcely  comes  into  a  view  of  theordinary  working  of  the  system. 

What  happens  if  the  authority  of  the  National  government 
is  opposed,  if,  for  instance,  an  execution  levied  in  pursuance 
of  a  judgment  of  a  Federal  court  is  resisted,  or  Federal  excise- 
men are  impeded  in  the  seizure  of  an  illicit  distillery  ? 

Should  the  United  States  marshal  or  other  Federal  offi- 
cers be  unable  to  overcome  the  physical  force  opposed  to 
him,  he  may  summon  all  good  citizens  to  assist  him,  just  as 
the  sheriff  may  summon  the  posse  comitatus.  If  this  appeal 
proves  insuflScient,  he  must  call  upon  the  President,  who  may 
either  order  national  troops  to  his  aid  or  may  require  the  militia 
of  the  State  in  which  resistance  is  offered  to  overcome  that 
resistance.  Inferior  Federal  officers  are  not  entitled  to  make 
requisitions  for  State  force.  The  common  law  principle  that 
all  citizens  are  bound  to  assist  the  ministers  of  the  law  holds 
in  America  as  in  England,  but  it  is  as  true  in  the  one  country 
as  in  the  other,  that  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's 
business.  Practically,  the  Federal  authorities  are  not  resisted 
in  the  more  orderly  States  and  more  civilized  districts.  In 
such  regions,  however,  as  the  mountains  of  Tennessee,  Eastern 
Kentucky,  and  North  Carolina  the  inland  revenue  officials  find 
it  very  hard  to  enforce  the  excise  laws,  because  the  country  is 
\vild,  concealment  is  easy  among  the  woods  and  rocks,  and  the 
population  sides  with  the  smugglers.  And  in  some  of  the  western  '  ^ 
States  an  injunction  granted  by  a  court,  whether  a  Federal  or  a 
State  court,  is  occasionally  disregarded.^    Things  were,  of  course, 

*  Attacks  upon  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Hindus  have  taken  place  from 
to  time  in  Pacific  coast  States  and  have  not  always  been  repressed  with  suffi 
firmness  by  the  local  authorities. 
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much  worae  before  tjif  War  of  Stiiesaion  had  established  the 
authority  of  the  central  Rovprnrannt  on  an  immovable  ba^ 
Federal  law  did  not  provr  an  unqueationed  protection  «ther  to 
persons  who  i)ecame  in  some  districta  unpopular  from  preaching 
AlMilitionism,  or  to  thoiie  8outh«ni  slavt^catchers,  who  endeav- 
oured, under  the  Fugitivt'  Slavf  laws,  to  recapture  in  the  norlb- 
,  ern  States  slavea  who  had  encapod  from  their  raastera.*     Passion 
I   ran  high,  and  however  great  be  the  respect  for  law.  passion  in 
,    America,  as  everywhere  elae  in  the  world,  will  have  its  way. 
If  the  duly  constituted  authoritieis  of  a  State  resist  the  laws 
and  onlers  of  the  National  government,  a  more  difficult  ques- 
tion arises.     This  has  several  times  happened. 

In  November  1798  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  adopted 
resolutions  rleclarii^  that  the  Constitution  was  not  a  Eui>- 
mission  of  the  States  to  a  genej'al  government,  but  a  compact 
whereby  Xhcy  formed  sui"!)  a  gnvenimeiit  for  sjiecial  purposes 
and  (ii'legated  to  it  certain  definite  powers;  that  when  the 
general  go\'ernment  assumed  undelegated  powers,  its  acta  were 
unjiuthoritative  and  void  ;  and  that  it  had  not  been  made  the 
exclusive  or  final  jmlge  of  the  extent  of  the  po^-ers  delegated 
to  it.  Five  weeks  later  the  Virginia  legislature  passed  similar 
but  more  guarded  resolutions,  omitting,  itUer  alia,  the  last  of  the 
alii>\-c-mentioned  deliverances  of  K^sntucky.  Both  States  went 
on  to  declare  that  the  Sedition  and  Alien  Acts  recently  passed 
by  Congress  were  unconstitutional,  and  asked  the  other  States 
to  join  ill  this  ]m)noun cement  and  to  co-operate  in  securing 
the  repeal  of  the  statutes.'  Seven  States  answere<l,  ail  in  an 
adver.'Je  sense. 

In  1808  the  legislatures  of  som<'  of  the  New  England  States 

'  It  was  hpld  lluit  n  Slate  muld  not  authorise  its  rourts  to  enforoe  the  Fugi- 
tivr  .S1uv(r  lun-ii.  Ilciiiir  Fiilcnil  HtiitutcH.  tliejr  <!nforccnient  belonged  to  the 
Niitioniil  unviToniciit  luily.     C'cumidcr  Prigy  v.  Peniuuimtiia,  10  Pi't.  539. 

'  Thi'rij  havi-  Ix'i'ii  cniili-widisciissiouM  in  Ahictii^  as  to  the  tmo  meaning  and 
intent  oF  thfiv  f.ini'iim  n'»)lii(iriii.'4.  a  luriil  iiiiiiunt  of  whieh  miiy  be  found  in 
the  nrtielo  (hy  Mr.  .\lv\.  JchuBtmil  "  Ki-nlu'-ky  Itcsoiutions."  in  the  Amennm 
Cu'lojKrdiii  uf  I'-ililictil  Sri-iiiv.  The  Kentucky  regiilulions  were  drafted  hy 
JofTirsn!],  ivh..  Iinivrvir  di.l  not  .ifknowlifljte  hia  authorship  till  ISL'l,  the  VTr- 
(riiiiii  rr'-iliitio'i-  i.v  •):'■  TiioiT  .■iin'iou.f  Maiiiwm.     Those  who  defend  JcBenoo's 

n-i-i    !■  i.lnii'iil  III  tile  f'oiistitution  so  as  to  iiiiButi\-e  the  eon- 

sin.  ■     ■,     I   ,.   v.        '  .  I    -  |.iil  iipoTi  it  liy  llie  Fi-.l(Talistfl. 

Ju.;-i  '  .  .  ■,  ..I  -.IK-  1.1  iw.  -Till-  most  niithoritnlive  eiponenta  of  the 
8tnt<s'  HitflUH  iTieJ  iviiiilii  r>r.>linhly  h.ive  said  thnt  'the  millifieation  by  the 
Statea  of  nil  urmmlioriEe.!  if{«  done  under  •■'•vvr  of  the  ("onslitution  '  intended 
by  the  Hesululions,  WiU  ;i  iiiiUimvitiun  by  <iinstitulional  meani." 
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passed  resolutions  condemning  the  embargo  which  the  National 
government  had  laid  upon  shipping  by  an  Act  of  that  year. 
The  State  judges,  emboldened  by  these  resolutions,  took  an 
attitude  consistently  hostile  to  the  embargo,  holding  it  to  be 
unconstitutional ;  popular  resistance  broke  out  in  some  of  the 
coast  towns ;  and  the  Federal  courts  in  New  England  seldom 
succeeded  in  finding  juries  which  would  convict  even  for  the 
most  fla^ant  violation  of  its  provisions.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  of  1812  the  governors  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut refused  to  allow  the  State  militia  to  leave  their  State 
in  pursuance  of  a  requisition  made  by  the  Presidtint  under  the 
authority  of  en  Act  of  Congress,  alleging  the  requisition  to  be 
unconstitutional ;  and  in  October  1814  the  legislatures  of  these 
two  States  and  of  Rhode  Island,  States  in  which  the  New  Eng- 
land feeling  against  the  war  had  risen  high,  sent  delegates  to  a 
Convention  at  Hartford,  which,  after  three  weeks  of  secret 
session,  issued  a  report  declaring  that  "it  is  as  much  the  duty  l| 
of  the  State  authorities  to  watch  over  the  rights  reserved  as  \\ 
of  the  United  States  to  exercise  the  powers  del^ated,"  laying 
down  doctrines  substantially  similar  to  those  of  the  Kentucky 
resolutions,  and  advising  certain  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  with  a  menace  as  to  further  action  in  case  these 
should  be  rejected.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  adopted 
the  report ;  but  before  their  commissioners  reached  Washington, 
peace  with  Great  Britain  had  been  concluded.  In  1828-30 
Georgia  refused  to  obey  an  Act  of  Congress  regarding  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  and  to  respect  the  treaties  which  the  United  States 
had  made  with  that  tribe  and  the  Creeks.  The  Georgian  legis- 
lature passed  and  enforced  Acts  in  contempt  of  Federal  authority, 
and  disreganied  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  court.  President 
Jackson,  who  had  an  old  frontiersman's  hatred  to  the  Indians, 
declining  to  interfere. 

Finally,  in  1832,  South  Carolina,  first  in  a  State  convention 
and  then  by  her  legislature,  amplified  while  professing  to  repeat 
the  claim  of  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798,  declared  the 
tariff  imposed  by  Congress  to  be  null  and  void  aa  regarded  her- 
self, and  proceeded  to  prepare  for  secession 
of  these  cases  was  the  dispute  fought  out  I'ithor  II 
in  the  fiehl ; '  and  the  questions  as  to  the  rigbcl 
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resist  Federal  authority,  and  as  to  the  means  whereby  she  could 
be  coerced,  were  left  over  for  future  settlement.  Settled  they 
finally  were  by  the  Civil  War  of  1861-65,  since  which  time  the 
following  doctrines  may  be  deemed  established  :  — 

No  State  has  a  right  to  declare  an  act  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment invalid.^ 

No  State  has  a  right  to  secede  from  the  Union. 

The  only  authority  competent  to  decide  finally  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  an  act  of  Congress  or  of  the  national  executive 
is  the  Federal  judiciary.- 

Any  act  of  a  State  legislature  or  a  State  executive  conflicting 
with  the  Constitution,  or  with  an  act  of  the  National  govern- 
ment done  under  the  Constitution,  is  really  an  act  not  of  the 
State  government,  which  cannot  legally  act  against  the  Consti- 
tution, but  of  persons  falsely  assuming  to  act  as  such  govern- 
ment, and  is  therefore  ipso  jure  void.'  Those  who  disobey 
Federal  authority  on  the  ground  of  the  commands  of  a  State 
authority  are  therefore  insurgents  against  the  Union  who  must 
be  coerced  by  its  power.  The  coercion  of  such  insurgents  is 
directed  not  against  the  State  but  against  them  as  individual 
though  combined  wrongdoers.  A  State  cannot  secede  and  can- 
not rebel.     Similarly,  it  cannot  be  coerced. 

Of  the  most  important  among  them,  one  was  repealed  and  the  other,  the  Sedi- 
tion Act,  expired  in  1801  by  effluxion  of  time.  Jeflferson.  when  he  became 
President  in  that  year,  showed  his  disapproval  of  it  by  pardoning  persons  con- 
victed under  it.  The  EmbarKo  was  raised  by  C^ongress  in  consequence  of  the 
strong  opposition  of  New  P^ngland.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  victory  substantially  remained  with  the  protesting  States,  while  the 
resistance  of  South  Carolina  to  the  tariflf  was  settled  by  a  compromise. 

*  Of  course,  as  already  observed,  a  State  officer  or  a  private  citizen  may  dis- 
n^gard  an  act  of  the  Federal  government  if  he  holds  it  unconstitutional.  But 
he  does  so  at  his  pi'ril. 

'  Any  court.  State  or  Federal,  may  decide  on  such  a  question  in  the  first  in- 
stance. But  if  the  (luestion  Ik>  a  purely  political  one.  it  may  be  incapable  of 
b(?ing  decided  by  any  court  whatever  (see  Chapter  XXIV.).  and  in  such  cai*P8 
the  decision  of  the  political  departments  (Congress  or  the  President,  as  the 
case  may  be)  of  the  F(?deral  government  is  necessarily  final,  though,  of  course. 
liable  to  l>c  reversed  l)y  a  subserjuent  Congress  or  I*resident.  The  cases  which 
arose  on  the  Rccon.st ruction  Acts,  after  the  War  of  Secession,  afford  an  illus- 
tration. The  attempts  made  to  bring  these  before  the  courts  faUcd,  and  the 
acts  were  enforced.     See  Georgia  v.  Stnntou,  6  Wall.  p.  57. 

'  It  may,  however,  happen  that  a  State  law  is  unconstitutional  in  part  only. 
perhai)a  in  some  trifling  details,  and  in  such  cases  that  part  only  will  be  invalid, 
and  the;  rest  of  the  law  will  \w  upheld.  For  instance,  a  criminal  statute  might 
be  f^am(^d  so  iis  to  apply  retrospectively  as  well  as  prospectively.  So  far  as 
retrospective  it  would  be  bad,  but  good  for  all  future  cases.  (See  Const..  Art. 
J.  §10,  par.  1.) 
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This  view  of  the  matter,  which  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  that 
taken  by  the  Supreme  court  in  the  cases  that  arose  after  the 
Civil  War,  disposes,  as  has  been  well  observed  by  Judge  Hare,^ 
of  the  difficulty  which  President  Buchanan  felt  (see  his  mes- 
sage of  3d  December  1860)  as  to  the  coercion  of  a  State  by  the 
Union.  He  argued  that  because  the  Constitution  did  not  pro- 
vide for  such  coercion,  a  proposal  in  the  Convention  of  1787  to 
authorize  it  having  been  ultimately  dropped,  it  was  legally  im- 
possible. The  best  answer  to  this  contention  is  that  such  a 
provision  would  have  been  superfluous,  because  a  State  cannot 
legally  act  against  the  Constitution.  All  that  is  needed  is  the 
power,  unquestionably  contained  in  the  Constitution  (Art.  iii. 
§  3),  to  subdue  and  punish  individuals  guilty  of  treason  against 
the  Union.^ 

Except  in  the  cases  hereinbefore  specified,  the  National 
government  has  no  right  whatever  of  interfering  either  with 
a  State  as  a  commonwealth  or  with  the  individual  citizens 
thereof,  and  may  be  lawfully  resisted  should  it  attempt  to  do 
so. 

*'What  then?'*  the  European  reader  may  ask.  "Is  the  j 
National  government  without  the  power  and  the  duty  of  correct-  ! 
ing  the  social  and  pohtical  evils  which  it  may  find  to  exist  in  a 
particular  State,  and  which  a  vast  majority  of  the  nation  may 
condemn?  Suppose  widespread  brigandage  to  exist  in  one  of 
the  States,  endangering  life  and  property.  Suppose  contracts 
to  be  habitually  broken,  and  no  redress  to  be  obtainable  in  the 
State  courts.  Suppose  the  police  to  be  in  league  with  the 
assassins.  Suppose  the  most  mischievous  laws  to  be  enacted, 
IsLVis,  for  instance,  which  recognize  polygamy,  leave  homicide 
unpunished,  drive  away  capital  by  imposing  upon  it  an  intoler- 
able load  of  taxation.  Is  the  nation  obliged  to  stand  by  with 
folded  arms  while  it  sees  a  meritorious  minority  oppressed,  the 
prosperity  of  the  State  ruined,  a  pernicious  example  set  to  other 
States  ?  Is  it  to  be  debarred  from  using  its  supreme  author- 
ity to  rectify  these  mischiefs  ?''  , 

The  answer  is.  Yes.     Unless  the  legislation  or  administration    / 
of  such  a  State  transgresses  some  provision   of  the  Federal 

*  American  Constitutional  Law,  p.  61. 

^  Swiss  practice  allows  the  Ftvieral  government  to  coerce  a  disobedient  can- 
Um.  This  is  commonly  done  by  quartering  Federal  troops  in  it  at  its  expense 
till  its  government  yields  —  a  form  of  coercion  which  Swiss  frugality  dislikes 
—  or  by  withholding  its  share  of  Federal  grants. 
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Constitution  (such  aa  tliat  forbidding  ex  post  facto  l&ws,  or  Iwi 
impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract),  ttie  National  govian- 
mcnt  not  only  ought  not  to  interfere  but  cannot  interfere.  The 
State  must  ro  its  own  way,  with  whatever  injury  to  private 
rights  and  common  interests  it«  folly  or  pervereity  may  cause. 

Such  a  ease  is  not  imaginary.  In  the  Slave  States  before 
the  war,  although  the  negroes  were  not,  as  a  rule,  harshly  treated, 
many  shocking  laws  were  passed,  and  society  was  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  Even  now  it  sometimes  happens  that  in  one  or 
two  we.stern  States  the  roads  and  even  the  railways  are  infested 
by  robbers,  there  arc  parts  of  the  country  where  justice  is  uncer- 
tain and  may  be  unattainable  when  ))opular  sentiment  does  not 
support  the  law,  so  tliat  homicide  goes  unpunished  by  the  courts, 
though  sometimes  punished  by  Judge  Lynch.  There  are  districts 
where  armed  bands  occasionally  appear,  perjjetral  ing  nocturnal 
outrages  which  no  State  police  has  been  provided  to  check.  So, 
too,  in  a  few  of  these  States  statutes  opposed  to  sound  principles 
of  legislation  have  ijeen  pas.sed,  and  have  brought  manifold  evils 
in  their  train.  Hut  the  FeiliTiil  government  looks  on  unperturbed, 
with  no  rcmort^e  for  neglecte<I  duty. 

The  obvious  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  the 
lat^  measun;  of  independence  left  to  the  States  under  the 
^  Fed<'ral  system  makes  it  necessary  to  tolerate  their  misdoing 
in  some  directions.  As  a  distinguished  authority'  obscrv'es  to 
me,  "The  Federal  Constitution  provided  for  the  protection  of 
■  contracts,  and  against  those  oppressions  most  likely  to  result 
from  popular  |)as.sion  and  demoralization ;  and  if  it  had  been 
propose<l  to  go  further  and  give  to  the  Federal  authority  a  power 
tointervene  in  still  more  extrt-ine  ca.ses,  the  answer  would  probably 
have  been  that  such  cases  wore  far  less  likely  to  ari.'ie  than  was 
the  Feileral  po^^'cr  to  intervene  improperly  under  the  pressure 
of  jtarty  passion  or  policy,  if  its  intervention  were  permitted. 
To  have  authorize{l  such  intervention  would  have  been  to  run 
counter  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  which  kept  steadily 
in  view  as  the  wisest  policy  local  government  for  local  affairs, 
general  government  for  general  affairs  only.  Evils  would 
unquoationahly  arise.  But  the  Philadelphia  Convention  believed 
that  they  woulfi  be  kt^jjt  at  a  minimum  and  most  quickly  cured 
by  strict  adherence  to  this  policy.  The  scope  for  Federal 
interference  was  considerably  enlarged  after  the  Civil  War,  but 
■  Judge  Cooley, 
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the  general  division  of  authority  between  the  States  and  the 
nation  was  not  disturbed." 

So  far  from  lamenting  as  a  fault,  though  an  unavoidable 
fault,  of  their  Federal  system,  the  State  independence  I  have 
described,  the  Americans  are  inclined  to  praise  it  as  a  merit. 
They  argue,  not  merely  that  the  best  way  on  the  whole  is  to  > 
leave  a  State  to  itself,  but  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  ; 
a  permanent  cure  of  its  diseases  will  be  effected.  They  are  con- 
sistent not  only  in  their  Federal  principles  but  in  their  democratic 
principles.  "As  laissez  aUer/*  they  say,  **is  the  necessary  course 
in  a  Federal  government,  so  it  is  the  right  course  in  all  free  govern- 
ments. Law  will  never  be  strong  or  respected  unless  it  has  thdil 
sentiment  of  the  people  behind  it.  If  the  people  of  a  State V 
make  bad  laws,  they  will  suffer  for  it.  They  will  be  the  first  to 
suffer.  Let  them  suffer.  Suffering,  and  nothing  else,  wdll 
implant  that  sense  of  responsibility  which  is  the  first  step  to 
reform.  Therefore  let  them  stew  in  their  own  juice  :  let  them 
make  their  bed  and  lie  upon  it.  If  they  drive  capital  away,  . 
there  will  be  less  work  for  the  artisans :  if  they  do  not  enforce 
contracts,  trade  will  decline,  and  the  evil  will  work  out  its  remedy 
sooner  or  later.  Perhaps  it  will  be  later  rather  than  sooner  : 
if  so,  the  experience  will  be  all  the  more  conclusive.  Is  it  said 
that  the  minority  of  wise  and  peaceable  citizens  may  suffer? 
Let  them  exert  themselves  to  bring  their  fellows  round  to  a  better 
mind.  Reason  and  experience  will  be  on  their  side.  We  cannot 
be  democrats  by  halves ;  and  where  self-government  is  given,*- 
the  majority  of  the  community  must  rule..  Its  rule  will  in  the 
end  be  better  than  that  of  any  external  power.''  *  No  doctrine  | 
more  completely  pervades  the  American  people,  the  instructed  as 
well  as  the  uninstructed.  Philosophers  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
the  method  by  which  Nature  governs,  in  whose  economy  error 
is  followed  by  pain  and  suffering,  whose  laws  carry  their  o^\'n 
sanction  with  them.  Divines  will  tell  you  that  it  is  the  method 
by  which  God  governs :  God  is  a  righteous  Judge  and  God  is 
provoked  every  day,  yet  He  makes  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  the  good,  and  sends  His  rain  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
He  does  not  directly  intervene  to  punish  faults,  but  leaves  sin 
to  bring  its  own  naturally  appointed  penalty.  Statesmen 
will  point  to  the  troubles  which  followed  the  attempt  to  govern 
the  reconquered  seceding  States,  first,  by  military  force  and 
then  by  keeping  a  great  part  of  their  population  disfranchised, 
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and  will  declare  that  auch  evils  us  still  t'xiet  in  the  South  are 
far  leas  grave  than  those  which  the  denial  of  ordinary  eeif- 
Koverameut  involve.  "So,"  they  pursue,  "Texas  and  CaK- 
fi)rnia  will  in  time  unlearn  their  bad  habits  and  come  out  right 
if  WT  leave  them  alone  :  Federftl  interference,  even  had  we  the 
machinery  needed  for  prosecuting  it.  would  check  the  natural 
process  by  which  the  Iwtter  elements  in  these  comparatively 
raw  communities  are  purging  away  the  maladies  of  youth,  and 
reaching  the  settled  health  of  inanboml." 

A  European  may  say  that  there  is  a  dangerous  side  to  this 
appHcation  of  democratic  faith  in  local  majorities  and  in  laisats 
allcr.  Doubtless  there  ia :  yet  those  who  have  learnt  to  know 
the  Americans  will  answer  that  no  nation  l»tter  understands  its 
own  business. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

CRITICISM   OF   THE    FEDERAL   SYSTEM 

All  Americans  have  long  been  agreed  that  the  only  possible 
form  of  government  for  their  country  is  a  Federal  one.  All 
have  perceived  that  a  centralized  system  would  be  inexpedient, 
if  not  unworkable,  over  so  large  an  area,  and  have  still  more 
strongly  felt  that  to  cut  up  the  continent  into  absolutely  inde- 
f)enclent  States  would  not  only  involve  risks  of  war  but  injure 
L'ominercc  and  retard  in  a  thousand  ways  the  material  develop- 
ment of  every  part  of  the  country.  But  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  Federal  tie  that  ought  to  exist  there  have  been  keen  and 
frequent  controversies,  dormant  at  present,  but  which  might 
break  out  afresh  should  there  arise  a  new  question  of  social 
or  economic  change  capable  of  bringing  the  powers  of  Congress 
into  collision  with  the  wishes  of  any  State  or  group  of  States. 
The  general  suitability  to  the  country  of  a  Federal  system  is 
therefore  accepted,  and  need  not  be  discussed.  I  pass  to  consider 
the  strong  and  weak  points  of  that  which  exists. 

The  faults  generally  charged  on  federations  as  compared  with 
unified  governments  are  the  follo\ving  :  — 

I.  Weakness  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

II.  Weakness  in  home  government,  that  is  to  say,  deficient 
authority  over  the  component  States  and  the  individual  citizens. 

III.  Liability  to  dissolution  by  the  secession  or  rebellion  of 
States. 

IV.  Liability  to  division  into  groups  and  factions  by  the 
formation  of  separate  combinations  of  the  component  States. 

V.  Absence  of  the  power  of  legislating  on  certain  subjects 
wherein  legislation  uniform  over  the  whole  Union  is  needed. 

VI.  Want  of  uniformity  among  the  States  in  legislation  and 
administration. 

VII.  Trouble,  expense,  and  delay  due  to  the  complexity  of  a 
double  system  of  legislation  and  administration. 

The  first  four  of  these  are  all  due  to  the  same  cause,  viz. 
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oxistciice  within  one  government,  which  ouifht  to  be  able  to 
speak  and  act  in  the  name  and  with  the  united  strength  of  the 
nation,  of  distinct  centres  of  force,  organized  political  Iwdifs 
into  which  part  of  the  nation's  strength  has  flowed,  and  whose 
rvsistancc  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  nation  is 
likely  to  be  more  efTcctivc  than  could  br  the  resistance  of  in- 
ilividuals,  l)ecause  auch  liodies  have  each  of  them  a  government, 
a  revenue,  a  militia,  a  local  patriotism  to  unite  them,  whereas 
inriividual  recalcitrants,  however  numerous,  would  be  unor- 
giuiiied,  and  less  likely  to  find  a  legal  standing  ;;round  for 
opposition.  The  gravity  of  the  first  two  of  the  four  alleged 
faults  has  been  exaggerated  by  most  writers,  who  have  assumed, 
on  insufficient  grounds,  that  Federal  governments  are  neces- 
sarily weak.  Let  us,  however,  see  how  far  America  baa  experi- 
enced such  troubles  from  these  features  of  a  Federal  system. 

I.  In  its  early  years,  the  Union  was  not  successful  in  the  man- 
agcment  of  its  foreign  relations.  Few  popular  governments 
are,  because  a  successful  foreign  policy  needs  in  a  world  such  as 
ours  conditions  which  popular  governments  seldom  enjoy.  In 
tJie  days  of  AdaniH,  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  the  Union  put  up 
with  a  great  deal  of  iil-trcatment  from  France  aa  well  as  from 
England.  It  drifted  rather  than  steered  into  the  war  of  1812. 
The  conduct  of  that  war  was  hampered  by  the  opposition  of  tlie 
New  Enj^iand  States.  The  Mexican  war  of  1846  was  due  to 
tlio  slaveholders ;  but  as  the  combination  among  the  Southern 
leaders  which  entrapped  the  nation  into  that  conflict  might 
have  been  e([uaily  .successful  in  a  unified  country,  the  blame 
need  not  be  laid  "at  the  <loor  of  Federalism.  The  principle  of 
abstention  from  Old  World  complications  has  been  so  heartily 
arul  consistently  adhered  to  that  the  capacities  of  the  Federal 
.sj'rstein  for  tlie  conduct  of  fori'ign  affairs  have  been  seldom 
scriou.'ily  tried,  .so  far  as  concerned  European  powers :  and  the 
likelihood  of  any  danger  from  abroad  is  so  slender  that  it  may 
be  practiciUly  ignonnL     But  when  a  question  of  external  policy 

,  arises  which  interests  only  one  part  of  the  Union  {such  for 
instance  as  the  immigration  of  Asiatic  labourers),  the  existence 
of  States  feeling  themselves  specially  affected  is  apt  to  have  a 
strong  and  probably  an  unfortunate  influence.  Only  in  this 
way  can  the  American  government  bo  <leemed  likely  to  suffer 
in  its  foreign  n'lalions  from  its  Federal  character, 

II.  For  the  purposes  of  domestic  government  the  Federal 
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authority  is  now,  in  ordinary  times,  sufficiently  strong.  How- 
ever, as  was  remarked  in  last  chapter,  there  have  been  occa- 
sions when  the  resistance  of  even  a  single  State  disclosed  its 
weakness.  Had  a  man  less  vigorous  than  Jackson  occupied 
the  presidential  chair  in  1832,  South  Carolina  would  probably 
have  prevailed  against  the  Union.  In  the  Kansas  troubles  of 
1855-56  the  national  executive  played  a  sorry  part ;  and  even 
in  the  resolute  hands  of  President  Grant  it  was  hampered  in 
the  re-establishment  of  order  in  the  reconquered  southern 
States  by  the  rights  which  the  Federal  Constitution  secured  to 
those  States.  The  only  general  conclusion  on  this  point  which 
can  be  drawn  from  history  is  that  while  the  central  govern- 
ment is  likely  to  find  less  and  less  difficulty  in  enforcing  its  will 
against  a  State  or  disobedient  subjects,  because  the  prestige  of  its 
success  in  the  Civil  War  has  strengthened  it,  and  the  facilities 
of  communication  make  the  raising  and  moving  of  troops  more 
easy,  nevertheless  recalcitrant  States,  or  groups  of  States, 
still  enjoy  certain  advantages  for  resistance,  advantages  due 
partly  to  their  legal  position,  partly  to  their  local  sentiment, 
which  rebels  might  not  have  in  unified  countries  like  England, 
France,  or  Italy. 

III.  Everylx)dy  knows  that  it  was  the  Federal  system  and 
the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  grounded  thereon,  and  not 
excluded,  though  not  recognized,  by  the  Constitution,  which 
led  to  the  secession  of  1861,  and  gave  European  powers  a 
plausible  ground  for  recognizing  the  insurgent  minority  as 
belligerents.  Nothing  seems  now  less  probable  than  another 
secession,  not  merely  because  the  supposed  legal  basis  for  it 
has  been  abandoned,  and  because  the  advantages  of  continued 
union  are  more  obvious  than  ever  before,  but  because  the 
precedent  of  the  victory  won  by  the  North  will  discourage  like 
attempts  in  the  future.*  This  is  so  strongly  felt  that  it  has  not 
even  been  thought  worth  while  to  add  to  the  Constitution  an 
amendment  negativing  the  right  to  secede.  The  doctrine  of  the 
legal  indestructibility  of  the  Union  is  now  well  established.  To 
establish  it,  however,  cost  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
the  lives  of  a  million  of  men. 

IV.  The  combination  of  States  into  groups  was  a  familiar 

*  The  Roman  Catholin  cantons  of  Switzerland  (or  rather  the  majority  of 
them)  formed  a  separate  league  (the  so-called  Sonderbund)  which  it  needed 
the  war  of  1847  to  put  down.  And  the  effect  of  that  war  was,  as  in  the  parallel 
case  of  America,  to  tighten  the  Federal  bond  for  the  future. 
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feature  of  politics  before  the  war.  South  Carolina  and  the 
Gulf  States  constituted  one  such,  and  the  most  energetic,  group ; 
the  New  England  States  frequently  acted  as  another,  especially 
during  the  war  of  1812.  At  present,  though  there  are  several 
sets  of  States  whose  common  interests  lead  their  representatives 
in  Congress  to  act  together,  it  is  no  longer  the  fashion  for  States 
to  combine  in  an  official  way  through  their  State  organizations, 
and  their  doing  so  would  excite  reprehension.  It  is  easier,  safer, 
and  more  effective  to  act  through  the  great  national  parties. 
Any  considerable  State  interest  (such  as  that  of  the  silver- 
miners  or  cattle-men  or  Protectionist  manufacturers)  can  gen- 
erally compel  a  party  to  conciliate  it  by  threatening  to  forsake  the 
party  if  neglected.  Political  action  runs  less  in  State  channels 
than  it  did  formerly,  and  the  only  really  threatening  form  which 
the  combined  action  of  States  could  take,  that  of  using  for  a 
common  disloyal  purpose  State  revenues  and  the  machinerj^  of 
State  governments,  has  become,  since  the  failure  of  secession, 
most  improbable. 

It  has  been  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune  that  lines  of 
religious  difference  have  never  happened  to  coincide  with  State 
lines ;  nor  has  any  particular  creed  ever  dominated  any  group 
of  States.  The  religious  forces  which  in  some  countries  and 
times  have  given  rise  to  grave  civil  discord,  have  in  America 
never  weakened  the  Federal  fabric. 

V.  Towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  two  signifi- 
cant phenomena  !)egan  to  be  seen.  One  was  the  increasing 
power  of  incorporated  companies  and  combinations  of  capitalists. 
It  began  to  be  felt  that  there  ought  to  be  a  power  of  regulating 
corporations,  and  that  such  regulation  cannot  be  effective  unless  it 
proceeds  from  Federal  authority  and  applies  all  over  the  Union. 
At  present  the  power  of  Congress  is  deemed  to  be  limited  to  the 
operations  of  inter-State  commerce,  so  that  the  rest  of  the  work 
done  by  corporations,  with  the  law  governing  their  creation  and 
management,  belongs  to  the  several  States.  The  other  phenom- 
enon was  the  growing  demand  for  various  social  reforms,  some 
of  which  (such  as  the  regulation  of  cliild  labour)  are  deemed  to  be 
neglected  !)y  the  more  backward  States,  while  others  cannot  ho 
fully  carried  out  except  by  laws  of  general  application.  The 
difficulty  of  meeting  this  demand  under  existing  conditions  ha.s 
led  to  many  complaints,  and  while  some  call  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Constitution,  others  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
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the  courts  ought  now  to  construe  the  Constitution  as  conferring 
powers  it  has  not  hitherto  been  deemed  to  include. 

VI.  The  want  of  uniformity  in  private  law  and  methods  of 
administration  is  an  evil  which  different  minds  will  judge  by 
different  standards.  Some  may  think  it  a  positive  benefit  to 
secure  a  variety  which  is  interesting  in  itself  and  makes  pos- 
sible the  trying  of  experiments  from  which  the  whole  country 
may  profit.  Is  variety  within  a  country  more  a  gain  or  a  loss  ? 
Diversity  in  coinage,  in  weights  and  measures,  in  the  rules 
regarding  bills  and  cheques  and  banking  and  commerce  gener- 
ally, is  obviously  inconvenient.  Diversity  in  dress,  in  food,  in 
the  habits  and  usages  of  society,  is  almost  as  obviously  a  thing 
to  rejoice  over,  because  it  diminishes  the  terrible  monotony  of 
life.  Diversity  in  religious  opinion  and  worship  excited  horror 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  now  passes  unnoticed,  except  where 
governments  are  intolerant.  In  the  United  States  the  possible 
diversity  of  laws  is  immense.  Subject  to  a  few  prohibitions 
contained  in  the  Constitution,  each  State  can  play  whatever 
tricks  it  pleases  with  the  law  of  family  relations,  of  inheritance, 
of  contracts,  of  torts,  of  crimes.  But  the  actual  diversity 
is  not  great,  for  all  the  States,  save  Louisiana,  have  taken  the 
English  common  and  statute  law  of  1776  as  their  point  of 
departure,  and  have  adhered  to  its  main  principles.  A  more 
complete  uniformity  as  regards  marriage  and  divorce  is  desirable, 
for  it  is  particularly  awkward  not  to  know  whether  you  are 
married  or  not,  nor  whether  you  have  been  or  can  be  divorced 
or  not ;  and  several  States  have  tried  bold  experiments  on 
divorce  laws.^  But,  on  the  whole,  far  less  inconvenience  than 
could  have  been  expected  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  vary- 
ing laws  of  different  States,  partly  because  commercial  law  is 
the  department  in  which  the  diversity  is  smallest,  partly  because 
American  practitioners  and  judges  have  become  expert  in  apply- 
ing the  rules  for  determining  which  law,  where  those  of  different 

'  There  is,  however,  little  substantial  diversity  in  the  laws  of  marriage  in 
different  States,  the  rule  everywhere  prevailing  that  no  spetrial  ceremony  is 
requisite,  and  the  statutory  forms  not  being  deemed  imperative.  The  diver- 
gences in  divorce  law  are  greater,  and  the  laxity  of  the  law  and  of  procedure  in 
some  States  altogether  lamentable ;  yet  even  as  regards  divorce  more  trouble 
arises  from  frauds  practised  on  the  laws  as  well  as  from  the  abuse  of  allowing 
divorces  to  be  granted  on  a  fictitious  domicU  without  due  notice  to  the  other 
party,  than  from  divergent  provisions  in  the  laws  themselves. 

There  was  a  recent  case  in  which  it  seems  to  have  been  held  that  a  marriage 
might  be  still  valid  in  one  State  though  terminated  by  divorce  in  another. 
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States  are  in  (luestion,  ought  to  bo  deemed  to  govern  a  givUI 
case.'  However,  some  States  have  taken  steps  to  reduce  ttiil 
dii'ereity  by  appointing  Commissions,  instructed  to  meet  ami 
confer  as  to  llie  Ix-Mt  incans  of  securing  uniforui  State  legislatioi' 
on  some  important  subjects,  and  progress  in  this  direi^tion 
Iteen  made. 

VII.  He  wlio  is  conducted  over  an  iron-clad  warship,  and  seea 
the  infinite  intrinary  of  tiio  machinery  and  meclianical  appli- 
ances which  it  contains  and  by  which  its  engines,  itt>  guns,  it> 
turrets,  its  torpedoes,  ite  apparatus  for  anchoring  and  making 
sail,  are  worked,  is  apt  to  think  that  it  must  lireak  down  in  the 
rough  practice  of  war.  He  is  told,  however,  that  the  more  ia 
done  i>y  machinery,  the  more  safely  and  easily  does  everything 
go  on,  because  the  miKhinery  can  be  relied  on  to  work  accurately, 
and  tlie  perfonnance  by  it  of  the  hcavii>r  work  leaves  tlie  crew 
free  to  iitteiid  to  the  general  management  of  the  vessel  and  her 
annnmciit.  So  in  studying  the  elaborate  devices  with  which 
the  l^'eiirial  system  of  the  United  States  has  I)een  equipped, 
one  fiuieioH  that  with  so  m;my  autliorities  and  bodies  whose 
functions  are  intricjilcly  interlaced,  and  some  of  which  may 
collide  with  others,  then'  must  lye  a  great  risk  of  break-downs 
and  deadlocks,  n<jt  to  s[x';ik  of  an  expense  much  exceeding 
tliat  wliicli  is  incident  to  a  siinple  centralized  government.  In 
America,  however,  smoothness  of  working  is  secured  by  elalw- 
ratiini  of  device  ;  and  complex  as  the  mechanism  of  the  govern- 
ment may  njipeiir,  the  citizens  have  grown  so  familiar  with  it 
that  its  play  is  smooth  anil  cosy,  attended  with  less  trouble, 
and  certainly  witli  less  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  people,  than 
would  belong  to  a  scheme  which  vested  all  powers  in  one  ad- 
ministration and  one  legislature.  The  expense  ia  admitted, 
but  is  coiLsidered  no  grave  defect  when  compared  with  the  waste 
which  arises  from  untrustworthy  officials  and  legislators  whose 
depredations  would,  it  is  thouglit,  l>e  greater  were  their  sphere 
of  ;iction  wi<ler,  and  the  checks  upon  them  fewer.  He  who 
examines  a  system  of  go\-erimient  from  without  is  generally  dis- 
posed to  overrate  the  difficulties  In  working  which  its  complexity 
causes.     Few  things,  for  instance,  are  harder  than  to  explain 

'  AIlhiiiiBli  the  liiw  nf  Sc.tliiiirt  Biill  illffers  in  mnny  mat^rinl  points  from 
thnt  of  Kti|-I:>iiil  ait'l  In'tnnif,  hjiviiic  h.i<)  n  dilTiront  oricin.  DritiBh  Bubji'i^ 
mill  i-imrl.-'  il"  mil  fimi  (li"  pr;ir(iiiil  inc'imvonipniTH  arininH  from  the  divereitifs 
hi  !■■  m-iiniis  i'X(T|it  :i»  nwiiivln  niiirrhiEP  iinJ  the  sucnpseion  to  [jropPrty.  The 
iMiTi'iiiitilr  Iqw  ii(  the  two  rounlrica  tciida  to  bwomc  pnkCticsUy  Ihe  suoo. 
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to  a  person  who  has  not  been  a  student  in  one  of  the  two  ancient 
Elnglish  universities  the  nature  of  their  highly  complex  constitu- 
tion and  the  relation  of  the  colleges  to  the  university.  If  he 
does  apprehend  it  he  pronounces  it  too  intricate  for  the  purposes 
it  has  to  serve.  To  those  who  have  grown  up  under  it,  nothing 
is  simpler  and  more  obvious. 

There  is  a  blemish  characteristic  of  the  American  federation 
which  Americans  seldom  notice  because  it  seems  to  them  un- 
avoidable. This  is  the  practice  in  selecting  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral oflSce  of  regarding  not  so  much  the  merits  of  the  candidate 
as  the  effect  which  his  nomination  will  have  upon  the  vote  of 
the  State  to  which  he  belongs.  Second-rate  men  are  run  for 
first-rate  posts,  not  because  the  party  which  runs  them  overrates 
their  capacity,  but  because  it  expects  to  carry  their  State  either 
by  their  local  influence  or  through  the  pleasure  which  the  State 
feels  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  one  of  its  own  citizens  in  high 
office.  This  of  course  works  in  favour  of  the  politicians  who 
come  from  a  large  State.  No  doubt  the  leading  men  of  a  large 
State  are  prima  facie  more  likely  to  be  men  of  high  ability  than 
those  of  a  small  State,  because  the  field  of  choice  is  wider  and 
the  competition  keener.  One  is  reminded  of  the  story  of  the 
leading  citizen  in  the  isle  of  Seriphus  who  observed  to  Themisto- 
cles,  "You  would  not  have  been  famous  had  you  been  bom 
in  Seriphus,"  to  which  Themistocles  replied,  "Neither  would 
you  had  you  been  bom  in  Athens."  The  two  great  States 
of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  reared  one-half  of  the  men  who 
won  distinction  in  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  history  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Nevertheless  it  often  happens  that  a  small  State  produces 
a  first-rate  man,  whom  the  country  ought  to  have  in  one  of  its 
highest  places,  but  who  is  passed  over  because  the  Federal  sys- 
tem gives  great  weight  to  the  voice  of  a  State,  and  because 
State  sentiment  is  so  strong  that  the  voters  of  a  State  which 
has  a  large  and  perhaps  a  doubtful  vote  to  cast  in  national 
elections,  prefer  an  inferior  man  in  whom  they  are  directly 
interested  to  a  superior  one  who  is  a  stranger.  It  is  also 
unfortunate  that  the  President's  liberty  of  choice  in  forming 
his  Cabinet  should  be  restricted  by  the  doctrine  that  he  must 
not  have  in  it,  if  possible,  two  persons  from  the  same  State. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  the  gravest  reproach  which  Europeans 
have  been  wont  to  bring  against  Federalism  in  America.  They 
attributed  to  it  the  origin,  or  at  least  the  virulence,  of  the  great 
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struggle  o\'er  slavery  which  tried  the  Constitution  so  severely. 
That  atruj^le  created  parties  which,  though  they  ha<l  adherents 
everywhere,  no  doubt  tended  more  and  more  to  become  identi- 
iied  with  States,  controlling  the  State  organizations  and  bending 
the  State  governments  to  their  service.  It  gave  tremendous 
importance  to  legal  questions  arising  out  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  law  of  the  Slave  States  and  the  Free  States,  questiona 
which  the  Constitution  had  either  evaded  or  not  foreseen.  It 
shook  the  credit  of  the  Supreme  court  by  making  the  judicial 
decision  of  those  questions  appear  due  to  partiality  to  the 
Slave  States.  It  disposed  the  extreme  men  on  botli  sides  to 
hafe  the  Federal  Union  which  bound  them  in  the  same  Ixidy 
with  their  antagonists.  It  laid  hold  of  the  doctrine  of  Stale 
rights  and  State  sovereignty  as  entitling  a  commonwealth 
which  deemed  itself  aggrieved  to  shake  off  allegiance  to  the 
natiiiiuil  giivcrninent.  Thus  at  last  it  brought  about  secession 
and  the  great  civil  war.  Even  when  the  war  was  over,  the 
dregs  of  the  poison  continued  to  haunt  and  vex  the  system, 
and  bred  fresh  disorders  in  it.  The  constitutional  duty  of  re- 
establishing the  State  governments  of  the  conqueretl  States  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  practical  danger  of 
doing  s{}  while  their  people  remained  disaffected,  produced  the 
military  governments,  the  "carpet  bag"  governments,  thi' 
Ku  Khix  Klan  outrages,  the  gift  of  suffri^?!  to  a  negro  ]H)pu- 
lation  unlit  for  such  a  privilege,  yet  apparently  capal)le  of 
Iwing  protected  in  no  other  way.  All  these  mischiefs,  it  luu-^ 
often  been  argued,  are  the  result'!  of  the  Federal  structure  of 
th<;  government,  which  carried  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  it*  own 
destruction,  seeiis  sure  to  ripen  so  soon  as  there  arose  a  question 
that  stirretl  men  deeply. 

It  may  be  answered  not  merely  that  the  National  govern- 
ment has  survived  this  struggle  and  emerge<l  from  it  stronger 
than  before,  but  also  that  Federalism  did  not  produce  the  strug- 
gle, but  only  gave  to  it  the  particular  form  of  a  series  of  legal 
controversies  over  the  Federal  i>act  followed  by  a  war  of  States 
against  the  Union.  Where  such  vast  economic  interests  were 
involved,  and  such  hot  passions  roused,  there  must  anyliow 
have  been  a  conflict,  and  it  may  «-cll  be  that  a  conflict  raging 
within  the  vitals  of  a  centralized  government  would  have 
proved  no  less  terrible  antl  woulti  have  left  as  many  noxious 
sequelae  bchinil. 
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111  blaming  eitlier  the  conduct  of  a  person  or  the  plan  and 
scheme  of  a  government  for  evils  which  have  actually  fol- 
lowed, men  are  apt  to  overlook  those  other  evils,  perhaps  as 
great,  which  might  have  flowed  from  different  conduct  or  some 
other  plan.  All  that  can  fairly  be  concluded  from  the  history 
of  the  American  Union  is  that  Federalism  is  obliged  by  the  law 
of  its  nature  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  States  powers  whose 
exercise  may  give  to  political  controversy  a  peculiarly  dangerous 
form,  may  impede  the  assertion  of  national  authority,  may  even, 
when  long-continued  exasperation  has  suspended  or  destroyed 
the  feeling  of  a  conmion  patriotism,  threaten  national  unity  itself. 
Against  this  danger  is  to  be  set  the  fact  that  the  looser  structure 
of  a  Federal  government  and  the  scope  it  gives  for  diversities  of 
legislation  in  different  parts  of  a  country  may  avert  sources  of 
discord,  or  prevent  local  discord  from  growing  into  a  contest 
of  national  magnitude. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

MERtTS   OF  THE    FEDERAL   SYSTEM 

I  DO  not  proiwsc  to  dtscuss  in  this  chapter  the  advant^es 
of  Federalism  in  general,  for  to  do  this  we  should  have  to  wander 
off  to  other  times  and  countries,  to  talk  of  Achaia  and  the 
Haiiseatic  League  and  the  Swiss  Confederation.  I  shiJi 
comment  on  those  merita  only  which  the  experience  of  the 
American  Union  illustrates. 

'I'licrc  !irc  two  distinet  lines  of  arp;ument  by  which  their 
FciliTiil  .■iystciii  was  recommended  to  the  franiers  of  the  Con- 
stitutiun,  and  upon  which  it  is  still  held  fortli  for  imitation 
to  other  founti^ics.  These  lines  have  been  so  generally  con- 
founded that  it  is  well  to  present  them  in  a  precise  form. 

The  first  set  of  ar}(iiiiicnts  point  to  Federalism  proper,  and  are 
the  following  ;  — 

1.  That  Federalism  furnishes  the  means  of  uruting  cora- 
nionwcaltlis  into  unf  nation  under  one  national  government 
without  exriiisuirshiiii;  tliiir  separate  administrations,  legisla- 
turi's,  and  loeal  patriutisins.  As  the  Americans  of  1787  would 
probably  have  preferred  eotnj>let<'  State  inde|Tendence  to  the 
fu.sioii  of  tlieir  St:iti's  iiili}  a  unified  government,  Federalism 
was  the  only  resource.  So  when  the  new  Germanic  Empire, 
wiiieli  is  really  a  Fi'deratioii,  was  established  in  1871,  Bavaria 
and  Wiirteinberg  enuld  not  have  iieen  brought  under  a  national 
government  save  l)y  a  Fedi'nil  .'^cheme.  Similar  suggestioii-s, 
as  c\'ery  one  knows,  ha\-e  been  made  for  re-settling  the  relations 
of  Ireland  to  ('.re;.!  Uritain.  and  of  the  self-governing  British 
coloiiii's  to  the  rnili'd  Kingdom.  There  are  causes  and  condi- 
tions which  <iisposc  indei>endent  or  semi-independent  commu- 
nities, or  jK'opIcs  ]h\un  under  loosely  compacted  governments, 
to  form  a  closer  union  in  a  Fe<leral  form.  There  are  other 
causes  and  comliliniis  wliieh  dispose  the  subjects  of  one  gov- 
ernment, or  .■sections  of  tlie.se  subjects,  to  desire  to  maSe  their 
governmental  union  Ies.s  close  by  substituting  a  Federal  for  a 
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unitary  system.  .In  both  sets  of  cases,  the  centripetal  or  cen- 
trifugal forces  spring  from  the  local  position,  the  history,  the 
sentiments,  the  economic  needs  of  those  among  whom  the  prob- 
lem arises ;  and  that  which  is  good  for  one  people  or  political 
body  is  not  necessarily  good  for  another.  Federalism  is  an 
equally  legitimate  resource  whether  it  is  adopted  for  the  sake 
of  tightening  or  for  the  sake  of  loosening  a  pre-existing  bond.^ 

2.  That  Federalism  supplies  the  best  means  of  developing  a 
new  and  vast  country.  It  permits  an  expansion  whose  extent, 
and  whose  rate  and  manner  of  progress,  cannot  be  foreseen  to 
proceed  with  more  variety  of  methods,  more  adaptation  of  laws 
and  administration  to  the  circumstances  of  each  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  altogether  in  a  more  truly  natural  and  spontaneous 
way,  than  can  be  expected  under  a  centralized  government, 
which  is  disposed  to  apply  its  settled  system  through  all  its  do- 
minions. Thus  the  special  needs  of  a  new  region  are  met  by  the 
inhabitants  in  the  way  they  find  best :  its  lass's  can  be  adapted 
to  the  economic  conditions  which  from  time  to  time  present 
themselves ;  its  special  evils  can  be  cured  by  special  remedies, 
perhaps  more  drastic  than  an  old  country  demands,  perhaps 
more  lax  than  an  old  country  would  tolerate  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  among  those  who  build  up  these 
new  communities  is  stimulated  and  respected. 

3.  That  Federalism  prevents  the  rise  of  a  despotic  central 
government,  absorbing  other  powers,  and  menacing  the  private 
liberties  of  the  citizen.  This  may  now  seem  to  have  been  an 
idle  fear,  so  far  as  America  was  concerned.  It  was,  however, 
a  very  real  fear  among  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Americans, 
and  nearly  led  to  the  rejection  even  of  so  undespotic  an  instru- 
ment as  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1789.  Congress  (or  the 
President,  as  the  case  may  be)  is  still  sometimes  described  as 
a  tyrant,  by  the  party  which  does  not  control  it,  simply  because 
it  is  a  central  government :  and  the  States  are  represented  as 
bulwarks  against  its  encroachments. 

The  second  set  of  arguments  relate  to  and  recommend  not 
so  much  Federalism  as  local  self-government.  I  state  them 
briefly  because  they  are  familiar. 

4.  Self-government  stimulates  the  interest  of  people  in  the 

1 1  have  treated  of  this  subject  in  an  essay  on  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
Forres  in  Constitutional  Law  in  a  book  entitled  Studies  in  History  and  Juria- 
prtidence. 
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affaire  of  their  neighbourhood,  sustains  VkoI  political  life,  edu- 
(■al«s  the  citizen  in  bis  daily  round  of  civie  duty,  ti-aches  iiirar 
that  perpetual  vigilance  and  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  time  and. 
labour  are  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  individual  liberty  and 
collective  prosperity. 

•')-  Self-government  securea  the  good  administratioa  of  local 
afTairs  by  giving  the  inhabitants  of  each  locality  due  means  of 
overseeing  the  conduct  of  their  business. 

That  these  two  sets  of  grounds  are  distinct  appears  from  the  . 
fact,  that  the  sort  of  local  interest  which  local  self-government 
evokes  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  interest  men  feel  in 
the  aJfairs  of  a  large  body  like  an  American  State.  So,  too,  thei 
control  over  its  own  affairs  of  a  township,  or  even  a  sm^' 
county,  where  everybody  can  know  what  is  going  on,  is  quitfl 
difffrent  from  the  control  exercisable  over  the  aflairs  of  a  coio- 
niomvciilth  with  a  million  of  people.  Local  si.'If-Koverninent 
may  exist  in  a  unified  country  like  England,  and  may  be  want- 
injr  in  a  Federal  country  like  Germany.  And  in  America  itself, 
while  some  States,  like  those  of  New  England,  possessed  an 
admirably  complete  system  of  local  government,  others,  such 
fl.«  \'irKinia,  the  olil  champion  of  State  sovereigntj',  were  im- 
t>erfcctly  jtrovidetl  with  it.  Nevertheless,  through  both  sets  of 
arEmn<'!it!i  there  runs  the  general  principle,  applicable  in  ever}' 
I>art  and  l)ranch  of  government,  that,  where  other  things  are 
equal,  the  more  jKiwer  is  given  to  the  units  which  compose  the 
nation,  be  they  lai^e  or  small,  and  the  less  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole  ant!  to  its  central  authoritj',  so  much  the  fuller  will  lie 
the  lilwrties  and  -so  much  gn^ater  theenet^' of  the  individual.s 
■  who  compose  the  people.  This  principle,  though  it  had  not 
been  then  forniulati.M  i  in  the  way  men  formulate  it  now,  was 
heartily  embraced  by  the  Americans.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
they  aKreed  in  takinj;  it  as  an  axiom  that  they  seldom  referre<l 
to  it  in  the  subsecnient  contrfn-ersies  regarding  State  rights. 
These  controversies  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  as 
a  law  rather  than  on  considerations  of  general  political  theorj*. 
A  European  n'ader  of  the  history  of  the  first  seventy  years  of  the 
United  States  is  .>iur))rised  how  little  is  said,  through  the  inter- 
minable di.-cus.sioris  regarding  the  relation  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  the  States,  on  the  respective  advantages  of  cen- 
tralisation or  loealiaation  of  powers  as  a  matter  of  historical 
experience  and  general  expediency. 
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Three  further  benefits  to  be  expected  from  a  Federal  system 
may  be  mentioned,  benefits  which  seem  to  have  been  unnoticed 
or  little  regarded  by  those  who  established  it  in  America. 

6.  Federalism  enables  a  people  to  try  experiments  in  legis- 
lation and  administration  which  could  not  be  safely  tried  in 
a  large  centralized  country.  A  comparatively  small  common- . 
wealth  like  an  American  State  easily  makes  and  unmakes  its ' 
laws ;  mistakes  are  not  serious,  for  they  are  soon  corrected ; 
other  States  profit  by  the  experience  of  a  law  or  a  method 
which  has  worked  well  or  ill  in  the  State  that  has  tried  it. 

7.  Federalism,  if  it  diminishes  the  collective  force  of  a  nation, 
diminishes  also  the  risks  to  which  its  size  and  the  diversities  of 
its  parts  expose  it.  A  nation  so  divided  is  like  a  ship  built  with 
water-tight  compartments.  When  a  leak  is  sprung  in  one  com- 
partment, the  cargo  stowed  there  may  be  damaged,  but  the  other 
compartments  remain  dry  and  keep  the  ship  afloat.  So  if  social 
discord  or  an  economic  crisis  has  produced  disorders  or  foolish 
legislation  in  one  member  of  the  Federal  body,  the  mischief  may 
stop  at  the  State  frontier  instead  of  spreading  through  and  taint- 
ing the  nation  at  large. 

8.  Federalism,  by  creating  many  local  legislatures  with  wide 
powers,  relieves  the  national  legislature  of  a  part  of  that  large 
mass  of  functions  which  might  otherwise  prove  too  heavy  for  it. 
Thus  business  is  more  promptly  despatched,  and  the  great  cen- 
tral council  of  the  nation  has  time  to  deliberate  on  those  ques- 
tions which  most-  nearly  touch  the  whole  country. 

All  of  these  arguments  reconunending  Federalism  have  proved 
valid  in  American  experience. 

To  create  a  nation  while  preserving  the  States  was  the  main 
reason  for  the  grant  of  powers  which  the  National  government 
received ;  an  all-sufficient  reason,  and  one  which  holds  good 
to-day.  The  several  States  have  changed  greatly  since  1789, 
but  they  are  still  commonwealths  whose  wide  authority  and 
jurisdiction  practical  men  are  agreed  in  desiring  to  maintain. 

Not  much  was  said  in  the  Convention  of  1787  regarding  the 
best  methods  of  extending  government  over  the  unsettled  terri- 
tories lying  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains.^  It  was,  however, 
assumed  that  they  would  develop  as  the  older  colonies  had  de- 
veloped, and  in  point  of  fact  each  district,  wh(»n  it  became 

»  In  1787,  however,  the  groat  Ordinance  regulating  the  Xorth-West  Terri- 
tory was  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation. 

2a 
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""sufficiently  populous,  waa  fonned  into  a  self-governing  StaU, 
the  leaa  populous  clivisionB  still  remaining  in  the  status  d 
srmi -self-governing  Territories,  Although  many  blunders  ban 
been  committal  in  the  process  of  di'velopmcnt,  especially  in 
the  reckless  contraction  of  debt  tuid  the  wasteful  dispos&l  ol 
the  public  lands,  greater  evils  might  liavt'  resulted  had  tlie 
creation  of  local  institutions  au<l  the  control  of  new  vuianiuni- 
ties  been  left  to  the  Central  govemment.'  Congress  would  have 
been  not  less  improvident  than  the  State  govemnients,  for  a 
would  have  been  even  less  closely  watched.  The  opirortunitia 
for  jobbery  would  have  been  irresistible,  the  growth  of  ortlef 
and  civilization  probably  slower.  It  deserves  to  ix^  noticed  that, 
in  granting  sejf-goverament  to  all  tiiosc  of  her  colonies  whoM 
population  is  of  tinglish  race,  England  has  practically  udopted 
the  same  plan  aa  the  United  States  have  done  with  their  wat- 
ern  lorntory.  The  re^ult,=!  have  l>cen  generally  satisfactory. 
although  England,  like  America,  has  found  that  her  coloiiista 
ha\'e  in  some  rt^ions  been  disposed  to  treat  the  alxtriginal  in- 
habitants, whose  lands  they  covet  and  whose  persons  they 
hate,  with  a  harshness  and  injustice  which  the  mother  country 
would  gladly  check. 

The  arguments  which  set  forth  the  advantages  of  local  self- 
government  were  far  more  applicable  to  the  States  of  1787  than 
to  those  of  1907.  \'irginia,  then  the  largest  State,  had  only  half 
a  million  free  inliahitants,  less  than  the  present  population  of 
Baltimore.  Massachusetts  had  450,000,  Pennsylvania  400,000, 
New  York  300,000  ;  while  Georgia,  Rhode  Island,  and  Delaware 
had  (even  counting  slaves)  less  than  200,tXH)  between  them.' 
These  were  communities  to  which  the  expression  "local  scif- 
govemmont"  might  i»  applied,  for,  although  the  population 
was  scattered,  the  nunilx-rs  were  small  enough  for  tlie  citizens 
to  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  their  leading  men,  and  a  per- 

'  The  Unit«l  ftaW*  is  iwtjirii'tor  of  thu  pulilir  domain  in  the  Territories, 
and  whrn  a  now  S(atc  is  orRHnicrd  thv  on-neiship  is  not  ehniiKnl.  The  United 
Stitlr^A,  howvviT,  ni»kc-:<  umntfl  of  wild  Innds  to  the  new  SUtP  as  follows :  — 
(1)  Of  c!vi-r>-  si'r'tiiiii  iiiinilHT<>d  Ifi  (lioiiiB  'inc  thirty-aiith  of  all)  tor  the  support 
of  common  snhnols,  (L>)  OF  tnnds  to  endow  a  university.  (3)  Of  the  Isndi 
noted  in  tho  survc^'H  an  xwanii)  lands,  and  which  oFl«a  arc  volutible.  (4)  It  hw 
Uftunlly  niiide  fiirlhtr  (triiiits  lo  aid  in  the  ronstniotbn  of  nulroadg,  mnd  for  an 
ncriniltTinil  pollrBi'.  Thn  Kmnts  mnimonly  leave  the  UnitiKl  States  a  murh 
Inraer  landowner  within  the  St»te  than  is  the  State  itself,  and  when  all  the 
de;ilirij!a  of  (lie  National  soverniiu-nl  with  its  laniU  are  eonaidercd.  it  is  mtOT 
justly  eh»ri>enl>l<-  with  Hquiindirine  the  pulilif  dmiuin  than  the  t^t«tcs  are. 

'  I  i;i\o  riHiud  nnriilwrs,  redueed  a  little  from  the  eenmis  of  1790. 
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onal  interest  (especially  as  a  large  proportion  were  land- 
owners) in  the  economy  and  prudence  with  which  common 
kffairs  were  managed.  Now,  however,  when  of  the  nearly  fifty 
itates  twenty-nine  have  more  than  a  million  inhabitants,  and 
ix  have  more  than  three  millions,  the  newer  States,  being, 
Qoreover,  larger  in  area  than  most  of  the  older  ones,  the  stake 
>f  each  citizen  is  relatively  smaller,  and  generally  too  small  to 
ustain  his  activity  in  poUtics,  and  the  party  chiefs  of  the 
Jtate  are  known  to  him  only  by  the  newspapers  or  by  their 
occasional  visits  on  a  stumping  tour.^ 

^  All  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  Federal  system  imder  this 
lead  of  the  argument  is  that  it  provides  the  machinery  for  a 
)etter  control  of  the  taxes  raised  and  expended  in  a  given 
egion  of  the  country,  and  a  better  oversight  of  the  public  works 
mdertaken  there  than  would  be  possible  were  everything 
eft  to  the  Central  government.^  As  regards  the  educative 
effect  of  numerous  and  frequent  elections,  it  will  be  shown 
n  a  later  chapter  that  elections  in  America  are  too  many  and 
;ome  too  frequently.  Overtaxing  the  attention  of  the  citizen 
ind  frittering  away  his  interest,  they  leave  him  at  the  mercy 
>{  knots  of  selfish  adventurersx 

The  utility  of  the  State  system  in  localizing  disorders  or 
liscontents,  and  the  opportunities  it  affords  for  trying  easily 
md  safely  experiments  which  ought  to  be  tried  in  legislation 
ind  administration,  constitute  benefits  to  be  set  oflf  against 
he  risk,  referred  to  in  the  last  preceding  chapters,  that  evils 
nay  continue  in  a  district,  may  work  injustice  to  a  minority 
md  invite  imitation  by  other  States,  which  the  wholesome 
tringency  of  the  Central  government  might  have  suppressed. 

A  more  unqualified  approval  may  be  given  to  the  division 
►f  legislative  powers.     The  existence  of  the  State  legislatures 

*  To  have  secured  the  real  benefits  of  local  self-go vernnient  the  States  ought 
o  have  been  kept  at  a  figure  not  much  above  that  of  thfir  original  population, 
heir  territory  being  cut  up  into  new  States  as  the  population  increased.  Had 
his  been  done  —  no  doubt  at  the  cost  of  some  obvious  disadvantages,  such  as 
he  diminution  of  State  historical  feeling,  the  undue  enlargement  of  the  Senate, 
nd  the  predominance  of  a  single  large  city  in  a  State,  —  there  would  now  bo 
lore  than  two  hundred  States.  Of  course  in  one  sense  the  States  are  no  larger 
han  they  were  in  the  early  days,  because  communication  from  one  part  to 
nother  is  in  all  of  them  far  easier,  quicker,  and  cheaper  than  it  then  was. 

*  It  must  be  rememl^ered  that  in  most  parts  of  the  Union  the  local  self- 
overmnent  of  cities,  counties,  townships,  and  school  districts  exists  in  a  more 
omplete  form  than  in  any  of  the  great  countries  of  Europe.  —  See  Chapters 
CLVIII.-LII.  post. 
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relieves  Congress  of  a  burden  too  heavy  for  its  shoulders ;  for 
although  it  has  far  te.ss  foreign  poliey  to  discuss  than  the  Par- 
liaments of  England,  France,  or  Italy,  and  although  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  executive  from  the  legislative  department  giva 
it  leas  responsibility  for  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  admin- 
istration than  devolvea  on  those  Chambers,  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly, were  its  competence  as  large  as  theirs,  deal  with  tlie 
multiform  and  increasing  demands  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  Union.  There  is  great  diversity  in  the  materiaJ  contli- 
tions  of  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  present  the  peo- 
ple, particularly  in  the  West,  are  eager  to  have  thdr  difficul- 
ties handled,  their  economic  and  social  needs  satisfied,  by  the 
State  and  the  law.  It  woijd  be  extremely  difficult  for  any 
central  legislature  to  pass  measures  suited  to  these  dis^milar 
and  varying  conditions.  How  little  Congress  could  satisfy 
them  appears  by  the  very  imperfect  success  with  which  It  | 
cultivates  the  field  of  legislation  to  which  it  is  now  limited.       I 

Tde.se  nicrit.-i  of  the  Federal  system  of  government  which  I 
have  enumerated  are  the  counterpart  and  consequences  of  that 
limitation  of  the  central  authority  whose  dangers  were  indi- 
cated in  last  chapter.  They  are,  if  one  may  reverse  the  FrencJi 
phrase,  the  qualities  of  Federalism's  defects.  The  problem 
which  all  federalized  nations  have  to  solve  is  how  to  secure  - 
an  efficient  central  government  and  preserve  national  unity, 
while  allowing  free  scope  for  the  diversities,  and  free  play  to 
the  authorities,  of  the  members  of  the  federation.  It  is,  to 
adopt  that  favourite  astronomical  metaphor  which  no  American 
panegyrist  of  the  Constitution  omits,  to  keep  the  centrifugal 
and  centripetal  forces  in  equilibrium,  so  that  neither  the  planet 
States  shall  fly  off  into  space,  nor  the  sun  of  the  Centrtd  gov- 
ernment draw  them  into  its  consuming  fires.  The  charac- 
teristic merit  of  the  American  Constitution  lies  in  the  method 
by  which  it  has  solvetl  this  problem.  It  has  given  the 
National  govenunent  a  direct  authority  over  all  citizens,  irre- 
spective of  the  State  Rovernments,  and  has  therefore  been 
able  safely  to  leave  wide  powers  in  the  hands  of  those  govern- 
ments. Ami  by  placing  the  Constitution  above  both  the 
National  and  the  Htate  governments,  it  has  referred  the  arbi— -. 
trament  of  disputes  between  them  to  an  independent  body,  *■ 
chat^tctl  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  s  body 
which  is  to  be  deemed  not  so  much  a  third  authority  in  the 
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'emment  as  the  living  voice  of  the  Constitution,  the  un- 
ier  of  the  mind  of  the  people  whose  will  stands  expressed 
that  supreme  instrument. 

The  application  of  these  two  principles,  unknown  to,  or  at 
J  rate  little  used  by,  any  previous  federation,^  has  contrib- 
d  more  than  anything  else  to  the  stability  of  the  American  ^' 
tem,  and  to  the  reverence  which  its  citizens  feel  for  it,  a 
erence  which  is  the  best  security  for  its  permanence.  Yet 
;n  these  devices  would  not  have  succeeded  but  for  the  pres- 
le  of  a  mass  of  moral  and  material  influences  stronger  than 
r  political  devices,  which  have  maintained  the  equilibrium 
centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces.  On  the  one  hand  there 
\  been  the  love  of  local  independence  and  self-government ; 
the  other,  the  sense  of  community  in  blood,  in  language,  in 
)its  and  ideas,  a  common  pride  in  the  national  history  and 
!  national  flag. 

?T/Mi  Uqe%  sine  moribus?  The  student  of  institutions,  as  well 
the  lawyer,  is  apt  to  overrate  the  eflFect  of  mechanical  con- 
fiances  in  politics.  I  admit  that  in  America  they  have  had 
J  excellent  result ;  they  have  formed  a  legal  habit  in  the 
id  of  the  nation.  But  the  true  value  of  a  political  contriv- 
;e  resides  not  in  its  ingenuity  but  in  its  adaptation  to  the 
iper  and  circumstances  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  designed, 
its  power  of  using,  fostering,  and  giving  a  legal  form  to  those 
ces  of  sentiment  and  interest  which  it  finds  in  beiftg.  So  it 
;  been  with  the  American  system.  Just'  as  the  passions 
ich  the  question  of  slavery  evoked  strained  the  Federal 
ric,  disclosing  unforeseen  weaknesses,  so  the  love  of  the 
ion,  the  sense  of  the  material  and  social  benefits  involved 
its  preservation,  appeared  in  unexpected  strength,  and 
nned  with  zealous  defenders  the  ramparts  of  the.  sovereign 
nstitution.  It  is  this  need  of  determining  the  suitability  of 
I  machinery  for  the  workmen  and  its  probable  influence 
3n  them,  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  the  workmen  for  using 
1  their  willingness  to  use  the  machinery,  which  makes  it  so 
icult  to  predict  the  operation  of  a  political  contrivance,  or, 
en  it  has  succeeded  in  one  country,  to  advise  its  imitation 
another.    The  growing  strength  of  the  National^AQXimmaat 

The  central  government  in  the  Achaian  League  *" 
tiority  over  the  citizens  of  the  several  cities,  but  it 
c  employed  that  wc  can  hardly  cite  that  iustanf^ 
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in  the  Unitoci  States  is  Iiu^ly  due  to  ncntimental  forces  that 
were  weak  a  century  ago,  anil  to  a  dtvelopniCTit  of  iiitemaj 
(rominunications  whicli  was  tbcn  undreamt  uf.  And  the  de- 
vices which  we  admire  in  the  (JontitJtution  nitKht  have  proved 
unworkable  among  u  piwple  U^ss  patriotic  and  self-reliant,  lea 
law-loving  and  law-aliiding,  than  were  the  Engliali  of  Americt. 

SUPPLBIIENT^RT    NOTB    TO    EDlTtOI4    OF    1910 

Though  1  have  madf  such  corrections  in  th«  foregoing  (^llapten  u 
are  Dt^eded  to  bring  the  Htataments  made  in  Ituaa  up  to  Uie  prtMDt 
time,  it  is  proper  to  note  Lere  in  b  concise  way  i-ertain  Keoeral  ten- 
<I(>ni?ie3  which  have  affected,  and  may  iiereaftcr  more  latigely  Affect,  fht< 
working  of  the  Federal  system. 

The  growth  of  population,  t-hs  extension  of  communications  uid 
th(-ir  larger  use  both  tm  oommerm  and  for  the  goings  to  anil  fro  of  Uw 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  emt^rgence  of  now  ideas  and  new  nmdi, 
iiu\  1-  liripUL'lil  :ilii>ii(  mn.ny  ''hangps.     Throe  ile^i'rvp  to  bi>  singk'd  out  as 

(if     .  i-i'       (1)   The  im|>ortiLnt'e  of   the   things  which  thp 

\.i  ii   does,  has  tended  to  inerease  as  comparwi  with 

tlir  ,,,,..(,■  ,..,,.„  ...,  States  do.  (2)  Vaiforrmly  of  rvguSation  over 
the  I'lumlry  bjis  }....-,imo  nioro  needful.  (3)  In  the  matters  which  are 
reguiatcil  partly  by  t!ie  National  tiovernment  and  partly  by  the  States, 
tlie  in<!<uivi'niunco  ari^iriR  from  a  division  and  intermiueling  of  poweri 

(1)  The  army  and  the  navy  are  larger  and  more  costly  than  they 
were ;  and  exciic  more  attention.  The  protective  tariff  more  and  more 
alTei-ts  industry  ond  trade.  Tliere  is  more  interest,  though  perhaps  not 
yet  a.s  much  as  thero  ouKht  to  ]n;,  in  the  conservation  of  natural  r«- 
Buurcus,  iiicludin":  the  dcvi-lopment  of  internal  waterways,  and  the  coa- 
trol  and  distrilmlion  of  water  power. 

(2)  The  evils  arising  from  Iho  backwardness  of  some  States,  and 
the  liotdncss  or  1e\'ity  of  some  others,  in  legislating  upon  such  sub- 
jects as  rhild  labour,  sanitation,  divorce,  the  prevention  of  occidenta 
in  mining  and  oilier  industries,  seem  more  evident,  not  because  things 
are  any  worse  Ihau  they  were,  for  they  are  in  most  respects  better, 
but  biX'ause  the  spirit  of  reform  and  the  humanitarian  sympathy 
wliieh  seeks  to  amend  the  ills  of  life  have  become  more  active. 
For  instance  it  is  now  held  rcgrettaiile  that  temptations  should  be 
ofTerml  to  c^ipilalists  to  establish  factories  in  States  where  the  Isw  gives 
deficient  protection  to  diildn-n  or  makes  the  requirements  of  health 
and  safely  less  stringent.  In  those  fields  of  action  wherein  neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  Sinlcs  enjoy  complete  aulhorily,  the  want  of  a  power  to 
deal  with  the  whole  of  a  subjo<-t  makes  legislation  halting  and  imperfect. 

(^)  The  rcguhition  of  railniad^,  as  respects  both  their  methods  of 
operation  and  their  rales,  by  one  law  anil  one  administrative  authority 
seems  needed  not  only  in  the  interi'St  of  traders  and  pa3seDs:er3  hut  in 
that  (if  (he  em  piny  ee';.  ami  indeed  of  the  railroad  owners  themselves, 
who  are  harassed  by  the  varyiug  (and  sometimes  vexatious)  legislation 
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of  different  States  superadded  to  the  l^islation  of  Congress  controlling 
interstate  commerce.  Whether  all  railroads  should  be  subjected  to 
Federal  legislation,  or  whether  such  legislation  should  be  extended  only 
to  cover  the  whole  working  of  railroads  doing  extra-state  business  or 
operating  in  more  than  one  State,  is  a  further  question  as  to  which 
opinion  is  divided.  There  has  grown  up  strong  demand  for  the  sup- 
pression of  all  monopolies  by  general  measures.  There  is  a  desire  to 
see  more  control  and  a  uniform  control  exerted  by  national  law  over 
large  industrial  and  trading  corporations.  All  these  conveigent  wishes 
and  demands  represent  a  tendency  ^hich  has  not  as  yet  found  in 
Federal  law  and  Federal  administration  a  concrete  expression  propor- 
tionate to  its  strength.  The  mind  of  the  nation  is  now  awake  to  these 
needs  and  desires,  but  it  is  reluctant  to  depart  from  the  existing  boun- 
daries of  Federal  action  and  State  action.  Thus  it  continues  to 
wrestle  with  the  problem,  the  difficulties  of  which  lie  not  merely  in  the 
solution  to  be  attained  but  in  the  manner  of  attaining  the  solution, 
because*  there  are  objections  to  both  the  courses  which  might  have  to 
be  taken,  the  course  of  amending  the  Constitution  and  the  course  of 
encouraging  the  Federal  courts  to  effect  by  interpretation  alterations 
so  large  as  are  desired.  No  one  desires  to  weaken  confidence  in  the 
fundamental  instrument.^ 

Whatever  changes  may  come,  and  whether  they  come  sooner  or 
later,  it  is  clear  that  the  nation  feels  itself  more  than  ever  before  to  be 
one  for  aU  commercial  and  social  purposes,  every  part  of  it  more  inter- 
laced with  and  dependent  on  all  the  other  parts  than  at  any  previous 
epoch  of  its  history.  This  feeling,  due  to  influences  which  have  been  j 
steadily  gaining  ground,  cannot  but  have  its  effect  upon  political  in- 
stitutions. It  does  not  necessarily  portend  any  menace  to  the  States. 
Every  one  feels  that  they  are  necessary  and  must  be  maintained.  But  L^ 
it  presages  some  further  extensions  of  Federal  authority. 

One  new  fact  which  was  expected  to  exalt  the  majesty  and  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  National  Government  has  so  far  made  little  if  any 
difference  —  I  mean  the  acquisition  of  transmarine  possessions  and 
particularly  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  are  immediately  depend- 
ent upon  that  Government,  and  bring  it  into  relation  with  new  foreign 
problems.     These  conquests  are  too  relatively  small  and  too  distant  to 
occupy   the  thoughts   of   the  people.  I  The   lustre  of   the  National 
Government  has  not  been  visibly  enhanced  by  its  control  of  the  new 
possessions,  and  still  less  has  its  character  as  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment suffered  from  the  fact  that  it  exercises  a  larger  sway  than  is 
permitted  to  it  at  home.  \  It  is  not  through  the  so-called  '*  imperial  ; 
position"  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  now  holds,  nor  j 
through  the  place  it   has    assumed   as    a   world    power,  blit   iatbertj 
through  the  internal  causes  above  referred  to,  that  the  forces  which  1 
make  for  the  unification  of  the  country  seem  to  be  working.  \  Yet  ' 
in  one  respect  the  war  with  Spain  did  contribute  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  a  sentiment  of  unity,  for  it  obliterated  the  relics  of  sectional 
antagonism  which  had  lingered  on  from  the  days  of  the  Civil  War. 
Soldiers  from  the  North  and  soldiers  from  the  South  fought  side  by 
side  in  Cuba  under  one  fiag.^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

GROWTH    AND   DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE    CONSTITCTION 

There  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  we  have  still  to 
consider  the  Constitution,  It  is  not  only  a  fundamental  law. 
but  an  unchangeable  law,  unchangeable,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
national  legislature,  and  changeable  even  by  the  people  cmly 
through  a  slow  and  difficult  process.  How  can  a  coimtry  whose 
very  name  sug^'sts  t-o  us  movement  and  progress  be  governed 
by  a  system  iiiid  uiidrr  :i]i  iiistninn^nt  which  rcmiiiiis  the  -siimi? 
from  year  to  year  and  from  century  to  century  ? 

By  the  "Constitution"  of  a  state  or  a  nation  we  mean  those 

ment,  and  the  n-^peetne  rights  and  duties  of  the  government 
towar'ds  the  citizens  and  of  the  citizens  towards  the  govern- 
ment. These  rules  or  the  more  important  among  them,  may 
be  contained  in  one  document  such  as  the  Swiss  or  the  Bel- 
gian Constitution,  or  maj  be  scattered  through  a  multitude  of 
statutes  and  rejjorts  of  judicial  decisions,  as  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  what  mi  ii  tall  tht  Lnglish  Constitution.  This  is  a 
difitinetion  of  prattital  toinequcnce.  But  a  still  more  impor- 
tant difference  e\ista  in  tht  fact  that  in  some  countries  tlie 
rules  or  laws  which  make  up  the  Constitution  can  be  made  and 
changed  by  thc-wafa^Qrv  liiniiiJTtlairc  just  like  any  other  lan-s, 
while  in  other  countries  sucii  rules  are  placed  ttboijc  a&d.^ut 
of  the  rpito}]  nf  thi'  li'Ki'ilni*ii'"'^i  ha\'ing  lieen  enacted  and  beinR 
chingitftble  only  by  some  superior  authority.  In  countries  of 
the  former  cla'w  the  so-called  Constitution  is  nothing  more 
l!.„  aggregate  of  those  laws  —  including  of  course  cus- 
lonis  and  judicial  decisions  —  which  have  a  political  character ; 
gad  this  description  is  too  vague  to  be  scientifically  useful,  for 
no  three  jurists  would  agree  as  to  which  laaa.  oiighttobe 
d£Siaed_p^olitical.  In  such  countries  there  iSTlothing  either  m 
the  form  of  what  are  commonly  called  con^titutjonal  la^-s.  or 
in  the  source  from  which  they  emanate'  or  in  the  degree  of 
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their  authority,  to  mark  them  off  from  other  laws.  The  Con- 
stitution of  England  is  constantly  changing,  for  as  the  legisla- 
ture, in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  its  powers,  frequently  passes 
enactments  which  affect  the  methods  of  government  and  the 
political  rights  of  the  citizens,  there  is  no  certainty  that  what 
is  called  the  Constitution  will  stand  the  same  at  the  end  of  a 
given  session  of  Parliament  as  it  stood  at  the  beginning.^  A 
constitution  of  this  kind,  capable  at  any  moment  of  being  bent 
or  turned,  expanded  or  contracted,  may  properly  be  called  a 
Flexible  ^f"°^itir^'"^'^ 

^n  countries  of  the  other  class  the  laws  and  rules  which 
prescribe  the  nature,  powers,  and  functions  of  the  government 
are  contained  in  a  document  or  documents  emanating  from  an 
authority  superior  to  that  of  the  legislature.  This  authority 
may  be  a  monarch  who  has  octroy^  a  charter  alterable  by  him- 
self-only.  Or  it  may  be  the  whole  people  voting  at  the  polls ; 
or  it  may  be  a  special  assembly,  or  combination  of  assemblies, 
appointed  ad  hoc.  In  any  case  we  find  in  such  countries  a  law 
or  group  of  laws  distinguished  from  other  laws  not  merely  by 
the  character  of  their  contents,  but  by  the  source  whence  they 
spring  and  by  the  forg^ they  exert,  a  force  which  overrides  and 
breaks  all  conflictmg  enactments  passed  by  the  ordinary  legis- 
lature. Where  the  Constitution  consists  of  such  a  law  or  laws, 
I  propose  to  call  it  a  Rigid  Constitution,  i.e.  one  which  cannot 

*  The  first  statesman  who  remarked  this  seems  to  have  been  James  Wilson, 
who  said  in  1788,  "The  idea  of  a  constitution  limiting  and  superintending  the 
operations  of  legislative  authority,  seems  not  to  have  been  accurately  under- 
stood in  Britain.  There  are  at  least  no  traces  of  practice  conformable  to  such 
a  principle.  The  British  Constitution  is  just  what  the  British  Parliament 
pleases.  When  the  Parliament  transferred  legislative  authority  to  Henry  VIII., 
the  act  transferring  could  not,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term,  be  called 
unconstitutional.  To  control  the  powers  and  conduct  of  the  legislature  by  an 
overruling  constitution  was  an  improvement  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
government  reserved  to  the  American  States."  —  Elliot's  Debates,  ii.  432. 
Paley  had  made  the  observation  relating  to  England  in  his  Moral  Philosophy, 
published  shortly  before  1787.  Read  and  consider  Oliver  Cromwell's  Instru- 
ment, called  "The  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,"  printed  in  the  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  1417.  It  was 
provided  by  this  instrument  that  statutes  passed  in  Parliament  should  take 
effect,  even  if  not  assented  to  by  the  Lord  Protector,  but  only  if  they  were 
agreeable  to  the  articles  of  the  instrument,  which  would  therefore  appear  to 
have  been  a  genuine  Rigid  Constitution  within  the  terms  of  the  definition  giv(m 
in  the  text.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  articles  are  so  minute  that  they  can 
hardly  have  been  intended  to  be  placed  above  change  by  Parliament ;  but 
Cromwell  seems  from  the  remarkable  speech  which  he  delivered  on  16th  Decem- 
ber 1653,  in  promulgating  the  Instrument,  to  have  conceived  that  what  he 
called  the  Fundamentals  should  be  unchangeable. 
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be  bent  or  twisted  l>y  the  action  of  the  le^slature,  but  stftnds 
stiff  and  solid,  opposing  a  stublwm  resiatance  to  the  attacks 
of  any  majority  who  may  desire  to  transgrojM  or  evade  ita 
provisions.  As  the  English  Constitution  in  the  best  modeni 
instante  of  the  flexible  t,vpe,  so  is  the  Ajnerican  of  the  ripd 
type. 

It  will  at  once  be  asked,  How  can  any  constitutdoD  be  tnily 
rigid  ?    Growth  and  decay  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  the 
life  of  institutioos  as  well  as  of  individual  organiians.    One 
constitution   may   he   altered   leas  frequently   or   eatuly   i 
another,   but  an   absolutely   unchangeable  constitution   is  i 
impoaaibihty.' 

The  question  is  pertinent ;  the  suggestion  is  true.  No  c 
stitution  can  l>e  made  to  stand  unsiisceptiljle  of  change,  ! 
if  it  were,  it  would  cease  to  be  suitable  to  the  contlitions  a 
wliicli  it  hits  to  work,  that  is,  to  tlie  ;u'luiil  fnrci's;  wliirh  ?way 
politics,  AikI  inking  unsuitable,  it  would  be  weak,  not  rooted  in 
the  nature  of  the  State  and  in  the  respect  of  the  citizens  for 
whom  it  I'xi.sts;  and  being  weak,  it  would  presently  be  over- 
thrown. If  tlierefoi-c  we  find  a  liigid  Constitution  tenacious  of 
life,  if  we  find  it  oujciyiiis,  as  Virgil  saj-s  of  the  gods,  a  fresh 
antl  Krccn  old  ugc,  we  may  l>e  sure  that  it  has  not  stood  wholly 
cliangfl<'ss,  but  has  been  so  modified  as  to  have  adapted  itr 
self  to  the  always  altering  circimistaiices  that  have  grown  up 
round  it.  Must  of  all  nmst  this  ha  true  of  a  new  country 
where  men  and  circumstances  crhange  faster  than  in  Europe, 
and  where,  owing  to  the  equality  of  conditions,  the  leaven  of 
new  ideas  works  m()re  thoroughly  upon  the  whole  lump. 

W(!  must  therefore  Ih'  preparwl  to  expect  that  the  American 
Constitution  H-jll,  when  its  present  condition  is  compared  with 

■The  (■onatil.itiiins  -if  dip  nni-init  wnrki  w.-Te  all  or  nrariy  all  Flexible,  he- 

Ia«-9  were  <it  nia-A  valitlity.  By  f;ir  thf  most  intcrf^ting  nnd  instrurth-e  pi- 
Rinplp  U  the  ConBtitutinn  of  Rl)nlI^  It  prPsenW  some  striking  nisemblaam 
to  the  CoiiKtitiilinn  til  En^anil  —  both  left  maay  points  undctcmiined.  both 
rpliiKl  i;irpi'1y  upim  wiiii-lefcnl  iiHaici'S  mid  unitcrotandiuga.  {At  to  the  charactprii- 
tics  of  Riitid  uml  neriliie  f'nnstitiitirins,  remnrlw  may  be  found  io  my  book 
entitled  Slialies  in  HlHlorii  and  Jiirhprmlence.  Hlready  irfCTTwi  to.) 

However,  one  findx  hrre  uiirl  thrri'  in  Cireok  eoimtitutions  proviioona  intended 
to  BBCTire  eertain  liiws  from  rhan(rc.  At  Athens,  for  inrtanee,  there  WM  a  di»- 
tinelion  iM'twe'-n  Ijihs  (fiuoi)  ivhieh  nxjuin>d  the  approval  of  a  committM 
called  the  Noniolhi-tiiv.  .iml  Ui'crii-s  (^ij*(ff»iaTa)  i,;irjixI  by  the  Asaembty  alone. 
and  any  ixTwrn  pr<)[x>>iiii:  ii  <lvnv  in<-on«i»tenl  with  a  law  waa  liable  to  an 
action  (7^«*  irapai^Hoip)  for  lmviri>i,  so  tc*  Hpeiik,  li-d  the  people  into  illFK>i>ty. 
His  conviction  etuTi<.-d  with  it  a  declaration  of  the  invalidity  of  the  decree. 
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its  fire-new  condition  in  1789,  prove  to  have  felt  the  hand  of 
time  and  change. 

Historical  inquiry  verifies  this  expectation.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  rigid  though  it  be,  has  changed,  has 
developed.  It  has  developed  in  tjireeways  to  which  I  devote 
the  three  following  chapters.  " 

It  has  been  changed  by  Amendment.  Certain  provisions 
have  been  struck  out  of  the  original  document  of  1787-88  ; 
certain  other,  and  more  numerous,  provisions  have  been  added. 
This  method  needs  little  explanation,  because  it  is  open  and 
direct.  It  resembles  the  method  in  which  laws  are  changed 
in  England,  the  difference  being  that  whereas  in  England 
statutes  are  changed  by  the  legislature  alone,  here  in  the  United 
States  the  fundamental  law  is  changed  in  a  more  complex 
fashion  by  the  joint  action  of  Congress  and  the  States. 

It  has  been  developed  by  Interpretation,  that  is,  by  the 
imfolding  of  the  meaning  implicitly  contained  in  its  necessarily 
brief  terms ;  or  by  the  extension  of  its  provisions  to  cases 
which  they  do  not  directly  contemplate,  but  which  their  gen- 
eral spirit  must  be  deemed  to  cover. 

It  has  been  developed  by  Usage,  that  is,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  rules  not  inconsistent  with  its  express  provisions,  but 
giving  them  a  character,  effect,  and  direction  which  they  would 
not  have  if  they  stood  alone,  and  by  which  their  working  is 
materially  modified.  These  rules  are  sometimes  embodied 
in  statutes  passed  by  Congress  and  repealed  by  Congress. 
Sometimes  they  remain  in  the  stage  of  a  mere  convention 
or  understanding  which  has  no  legal  authority,  but  which 
everybody  knows  and  accepts.  Whatever  their  form,  they 
must  not  conflict  with  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  for  if 
they  do  conflict  with  it,  they  will  be  deemed  invalid  whenever 
a  question  involving  them  comes  before  a  court  of  law. 

It  may  be  observed  that  of  these  three  modes  of  change,  the 
first  is  the  most  obvious,  direct,  and  effective,  but  also  the 
most  difficult  to  apply,  because  it  needs  an  agreement  of  many 
independent  bodies  which  is  rarely  attainable.  The  second 
mode  is  less  potent  in  its  working,  because  an  interpretation 
put  on  a  provision  may  be  recalled  or  modified  by  the  same 
authority,  viz.  the  courts  of  law  (and  especially  the  Supreme 
Federal  Court),  which  has  delivered  it.  But  while  a  particular 
interpretation  stands,  it  is  as  strong  as  the  Constitution  itself, 
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Ijeing  imieetl  incorporated  therewith,  and  therefore  stronger  than 
aiiytiiiiR  which  does  not  issue  from  the  same  ultimate  souro; 
uf  power,  tJic  will  of  the  people.  The  weakest,  though  the 
easiest  and  moat  frecjuent  method,  is  the  third.  For  legisla- 
tion and  custom  are  altogether  subordinate  to  the  Constitution, 
aud  can  take  effect  only  where  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  ia 
silent,  and  where  no  authorized  interpretation  has  ext«ided  the 
letter  to  an  unspecified  case.  But  they  work  readily,  quickly, 
freely  ;  and  the  developments  to  be  ascribed  to  them  are  there- 
fore as  much  larger  iu  quantity  than  those  due  to  the  two 
other  methods  as  they  are  inferior  in  weight  and  permanence. 
We  shall  perceive  after  examining  these  three  sources  of 
change  not  only  that  the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands  owes  I 
much  to  them,  but  that  they  are  likely  to  modify  it  still  furtbeV; 
as  time  goes  on.  We  shall  find  that,  rigid  as  it  is,  it  suffpn 
constant  qunlification  mid  deflection,  and  that  while  its  wnrds 
continue  in  the  main  the  same,  it  has  come  to  mean  somethinf; 
different  to  the  men  of  1910  from  what  it  meant  to  those  of 
1810,  when  it  had  l)een  at  work  for  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
even  to  those  of  1860,  when  the  fires  of  protracted  controversy 
might  be  thought  to  have  thrown  a  glare  of  light  into  every 
comer  of  its  darkest  chamber. 
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THE  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

The  men  who  sat  in  the  Convention  of  1787  were  not  san- 
guine enough,  like  some  of  the  legislating  sages  of  antiquity, 
or  like  such  imperial  codifiers  as  the  Emperor  Justinian,  to 
suppose  that  their  work  could  stand  imaltered  for  all  time  to 
come.  They  provided  (Art.  v.)  that  "Congress,  whenever 
two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  pro- 
pose amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or  on  the  application 
of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call 
a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case, 
shall  be  vaUd  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  this  Consti- 
tution when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as 
the  one  or  the  other  mode  may  be  prescribed  by  Congress." 

There  are  therefore  two  methods  of  framing  and  proposing 
amendments. 

(A)  Congress  may  itself,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  house, 
prepare  and  propose  amendments. 

(B)  The  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States  may  require 
Congress  to  summon  a  Constitutional  Convention.  Congress 
shall  thereupon  do  so,  having  no  option  to  refuse ;  and  the  Con- 
vention when  called  shall  draft  and  submit  amendments.  No 
provision  is  made  as  to  the  election  and  composition  of  the 
Convention,  matters  which  would  therefore  appear  to  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  Congress. 

There  are  also  two  methods  of  enacting  amendments  framed 
and  proposed  in  either  of  the  foregoing  ways.  It  is  left  to 
Congress  to  prescribe  one  or  other  method  as  Congress  may 
think  fit. 

(X)  The  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  may  ratify 
any  amendments  submitted  to  them. 
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iV)  Conventions  may  be  ciUled  In  the  several  States,  mul 
ihrw^-fonrths  of  Uiese  ranventions  m»y  ratify.' 

On  oil  the  uccaidons  on  which  the  amending  power  has  been  . 
rttercised,   method   A   has  been  employed  for  proposing  wd  I 
mc-tbod  X  for  ratifying  —  i.e.  no  drafting  conventions  of  the  I 
whole  Union  or  ratifying  conventions  in  the  several  Slates  have  I 
fver  liecn  summoned.     The  preference  of  the  action  of  CVm- 
press  and  the  State  leRialatures  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  tbat 
it  has  never  been  desired  to  remodel  the  whole  Constitution, 
but  only  to  make  changes  or  additions  on  special  points.     More- 
over, the  procedure  by  National  and  State  conventions  might 
Iw  slower,   anil  would  involve  controversy  over  the  method 
of  electing   those   bodies.     The   consent  of  the    Preaideat  iifj 
not  required  to  a  constitutional  amencfment.*      A  two-tiuRta| 
niiijority  in  Congress  can  override  his  veto  of  a  BiU,  and  m\ 
least  that  insijurity  is  iieetlod  to  bring  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment iK'fore  the  people. 

There  is  only  one  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  cannot 
be  changed  by  this  process.  It  is  that  which  secures  to  each 
and  evei'y  State  ('(jual  representation  in  one  branch  of  the 
li'HislatuFP.  '"No  State  without  its  consent  shall  be  deprived 
<)f  its  equal  -iuffrajie  in  the  .Senate"  (Art.  v.).  It  will  be  ob- 
served tliiit  this  provision  does  not  require  unanimity  on  the 
|iart  of  the  Stat(■^l  to  a  change  diminishing  or  extinguishing 
State  rfjjrcsoiitatiDu  in  the  Senate,  but  merely  gives  any  par- 
ticular State  pro|)iised  to  be  affected  an  absolute  veto  on  the 
proposal.  If  a  State  were  to  consent  to  surrender  its  right-i. 
iiiiii  ttircc-fuurths  iif  tlic  whole  number  to  concur,  the  resistance 
of  tlie  rcinaiiiiug  fourth  would  not  prevent  the  amendment  from 
liiUiuE  cITff-t. 

Followinii-  {'resident  Lincoln,  Americans  speak  of  the  I'nion 
as  indestructible  ;  an<l  the  expression,  "An  indestructible  Union 
of  indestructililc  States,"  has  been  used  by  the  Supreme  court 
in  a  famous  case.^  lint  looking  at  the  constitution  simply  as 
a  legal  document,  one  funis  nothing  in  it  to  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  an  ameiidnient  providing  a  method  for  dissolving  the 

'  Xo  tiiiK-  is  fi\.vl  ,>ii1,in  «l,i<-li  111,,  mtlfiralion  tiiu*t  Uko  plaoc,  a  sompwlat 

'  Thr  ijoiiit  n-;is  iliii,i.-ci  1^-  llic  Siiprpme  oourt  in  1794  in  the  case  of  HoUingi- 
varlk  V.  Nl'ile  of  l\'in"i^l  iX  Diill,  37S)  ;  otid  the  Senate  come  to  the  stune  ood- 
eliisioii  in  ISfu.      Si'i'  ,l.inii  Hin  on  <'.mflilutiimal  Conierdiona.  %  SCO. 

>  Texas  v.  Whiu,  age  anil,  p.  32J. 
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existing  Federal  tie,  whereupon  such  method  would  be  applied 
so  as  to  form  new  unions,  or  permit  each  State  to  become  an 
absolutely  sovereign  and  independent  commonwealth.  The 
power  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  appears  competent  to 
effect  this,  should  it  ever  be  desired,  in  a  perfectly  legal  way, 
just  as  the  British  Parliament  is  legally  competent  to  re- 
divide  Great  Britain  into  the  sixteen  or  eighteen  independent 
kingdoms  which  existed  within  the  island  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. 

The  amendments  made  by  the  above  process  (A-f-X)  to  the 
Constitution  have  been  in  all  fifteen  in  number.  These  have 
been  made  on  four  occasions,  and  fall  into  four  groups,  two  of 
which  consist  of  one  amendment  each.  The  first  group,  in- 
cluding tea  amendments  made  immediately  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  or 
postscript  to  it,  rather  than  as  changing  it.  They  constitute 
what  the  Americans,  following  the  English  precedent,  call  a  Bill 
of  Rights,  securing  the  individual  citizen  and  the  States  against 
the  encroachments  of  Federal  power.  ^  The  second  and  third 
groups,  if  a  single  amendment  can  be  properly  called  a  group 
(viz.  amendments  xi.  and  xii.),  are  corrections  of  minor  defects 
which  had  disclosed  themselves  in  the  working  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.^ The  fourth  group  marked  a  political  crisis  and  regis- 
tered a  political  victory.  It  comprises  three  amendments 
(xiii.  xiv.  XV.)  which  forbid  slavery,  define  citizenship,  en- 
deavour to  secure  the  suffrage  of  citizens  against  attempts  by 
States  to  discriminate  to  the  injury  of  particular  classes,  and 
extend  Federal  protection  to  those  citizens  who  may  suffer 
from  the  operation  of  certain  kinds  of  unjust  State  laws.  These 
three  amendments  are  the  outcome  of  the  War  of  Secession, 
and  were  needed  in  order  to  confirm  and  secure  for  the  future 
its  results.  The  requisite  majority  of  States  was  obtained 
under  conditions  altogether  abnormal,  some  of  the  lately 
conquered  States  ratifying  while  actually  controlled  by  the 
northern  armies,  others  as  the  price  which  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  for  the  re-admission  to  Congress  of  their  senators  and 

*  These  ten  amendments  were  proposed  by  the  first  Congress,  havini;  been 
framed  by  it  out  of  103  amendments  suggested  by  various  States,  and  were 
ratified  by  all  the  States  but  three.     They  took  effect  in  December  1791. 

*  The  eleventh  amendment  negatived  a  construction  which  the  Supreme 
court  had  put  upon  its  own  judicial  powers  (see  above,  p.  232)  ;  the  twelfth 
corrected  a  fault  In  the  method  of  choosing  tlie  President. 
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representatives.^  The  details  belong  to  history:  all  we  need 
here  note  is  that  these  deep-reaching,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances perhaps  unavoidable,  changes  were  carried  through  not 
by  the  free  will  of  the  peoples  of  three-fourths  of  the  States, 
but  under  the  pressure  of  a  majority  which  had  triumphed  in 
a  great  war,  and  used  its  command  of  the  National  govemmoit 
and  military  strength  of  the  Union  to  effect  purposes  deemed 
indispensable  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Federal  system.* 

Many  amendments  to  the  Constitution  have  been  at  various 
times  suggested  to  Congress  by  Presidents,  or  brought  forward 
in  Congress  by  members,  but  very  few  of  these  have  ever  ob- 
tained the  requisite  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses.  In  1789, 
however,  and  again  in  1807,  amendments  were  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  submitted  to  the  States  for  which  the  requisite  ma- 
jority of  three-fourths  of  the  States  was  not  obtained ;  and 
in  February  and  March  1861  an  amendment  forbidding  the 

*  The  thirteenth  amendment  was  proposed  by  Con^^ess  in  February  1865, 
ratified  and  declared  in  force  December  1865 ;  the  fourteenth  was  proposed  by 
Congress  June  1866,  ratified  and  declared  in  force  July  1868 ;  the  fifteenth  was 
proposed  by  Congress  February  1869,  ratified  and  declared  in  force  March 
1870.  The  fourteenth  amendment  had  given  the  States  a  strong  motive  for 
enfranchising  the  negroes  by  cutting  down  the  representation  in  Congress  of 
any  State  which  excluded  male  inhabitants  (being  citizens  of  the  United  States) 
from  the  suffrage  ;  the  fifte(»nth  went  further  and  forbade  *'race,  colour,  or  prtv 
vious  condition  of  servitude,"  to  be  made  a  ground  of  exclusion.  The  grounds 
for  this  bold  step  were  succinctly  set  forth  by  Senator  Willey  (of  West  Vir- 
ginia) when  he  said  that  the  suffrage  was  the  only  sure  guarantee  the  negro 
could  have  in  many  parts  of  the  country  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  civil  rights  ; 
that  it  would  be  a  safer  shield  than  law,  and  that  it  was  required  by  the  de- 
mands of  justice,  the  principles  of  human  liberty,  and  the  spirit  of  Christian 
civilization. 

The  efTect  of  these  three  amendments  was  fully  considered  by  the  Supreme 
court  (in  1872)  in  the  so-called  Slaughter-house  Cases  (16  Wall.  82),  the  effe<-t 
of  which  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller :    "  With  the  exception  of  the 
specific  provisions  in  the  three  amendments  for  the  protection  of  the  personal 
rights  of  the  citiz(»ns  and  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  necessary'  re 
strictions  upon  the  power  of  the  States  for  that  purpose,  with  the  additions 
to  the  power  of  the  general  government  to  enforce  those  provisions,  no  sub- 
stantial change  has  been  made  in  the  relations  of  the  State  governments  to 
the  Federal  government."  —  Address  delivered  before  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1887. 

The  pro\'ision  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  which  enables  the  representa- 
tion of  a  State  to  be  reduced  has  not  so  far  been  applied.  As  to  the  practical 
results  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  and  the  present  state  of  the  suffrage  in  the 
former  Slave  States,  see  Chapters  xciv.-xcv.  post. 

'  But  though  militar>'  coercion  influenced  the  adoption  of  the  thirteenth 
amendment,  while  political  coercion  l)ore  a  large  part  in  securing  the  adoptwn 
of  the  others,  it  must  bo  r^menil>erod  that  some  changes  in  the  Constitution 
wore  an  absolutely  nec(rss;iry  corollary  to  the  war  which  had  just  ended. 
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Constitution  to  be  ever  so  amended  as  to  authorize  Congress 
to  interfere  with  the  **  domestic  institutions,"  including  slavery, 
of  any  State,  was  passed  in  both  Houses,  but  never  submitted  to 
the  States,  because  war  broke  out  inunediately  afterwards.  It 
would  doubtless,  had  peace  been  preserved,  have  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  acceptance  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  and  its  eflFect 
could  only  have  been  to  require  those  who  might  thereafter 
propose  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  deal  with  slavery,  to 
propose  also  the  repeal  of  this  particular  amendment  itself.* 

The  moral  of  these  facts  is  not  far  to  seek.  Although  it 
has  long  been  the  habit  of  the  Americans  to  talk  of  their  Con- 
stitution with  almost  superstitious  reverence,  there  have  often 
been  times  when  leading  statesmen,  perhaps  even  political 
parties,  would  have  materially  altered  it  if  they  could  have 
done  so.  There  have,  moreover,  been  some  alterations  sug- 
gested in  it,  which  the  impartial  good  sense  of  the  wise  would 
have  approved,  but  which  have  never  been  submitted  to  the 
States,  because  it  was  known  they  could  not  be  carried  by 
the  requisite  majority.^     If,  therefore,  comparatively  little  use 

^  The  Greek  republics  of  antiquity  sometimes  placed  some  particular  law 
under  a  special  sanction  by  douoimcing  the  penalty  of  death  on  any  one  who 
should  propose  to  repeal  it.  In  such  cases,  the  man  who  intended  to  repeal  the 
law  80  sanctioned  of  course  l)ogan  by  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  law  which 
imposed  the  penalty.  So  it  would  have  been  in  this  case :  so  it  must  always 
be.  No  sovereign  body  can  limit  its  own  powers.  The  British  Parliament 
seems  to  have  attempted  to  bind  itself  by  providing  in  the  Act  of  Union  vnth 
Ireland  (39  and  40  George  III.,  c.  67)  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  as  an  Established  Church  in  Ireland  should  be  "deemed  an 
essential  and  fundamental  part  of  the  Union."  That  Church  was,  however,  dis- 
established in  1869  with  as  much  ease  as  though  this  provision  had  never  existed. 

*  In  the  Forty-ninth  C^)ngre8S  (1884-86)  no  fewer  than  forty-seven  proposi- 
tions were  introduced  for  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  some  of  them  of 
a  sweeping,  several  of  a  rather  complex,  nature.  (Some  of  these  covered  the 
same  ground,  so  the  total  number  of  alterations  proposed  was  less  than  forty- 
seven)  .  None  seems  to  have  been  voted  on  by  C^ongress ;  and  only  five  or  six 
even  deserved  serious  consideration.  One  at  least,  that  enabling  the  President 
to  veto  items  in  an  appropriation  bill,  would  have  effected  a  great  improve- 
ment. I  find  among  thom  the  following  proposals  :  To  prohibit  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  to  forbid  jmlygainy,  to  confer  the  suffrage  on  women,  to  vest 
the  election  of  the  President  directly  in  the  iK*ople,  to  elect  representatives 
for  three  instead  of  two  years,  to  choose  senators  by  popular  election,  to  em- 
IXiwer  Congress  to  limit  the  hour.s  of  lalK)ur,  to  empower  Congress  to  pass 
uniform  laws  regarding  marriage  and  divorce,  to  enable  the  people  to  elect 
certain  Federal  officers,  to  forbid  Congress  to  p*i«s  any  local  private  or  special 
enactment,  to  forbid  Congress  to  flirect  the  payment  of  claims  legally  barred 
by  lapse  of  time,  to  forbid  the  States  to  hire  out  the  lalH)ur  of  prisoners. 

In  the  sixtieth  Congress  thirty-six  such  propositions  were  introduced,  includ- 
.ins  pn>p'>Ha'.s  for  the  election  of  judges,  for   the  election  of    postmasters,  for 

2r 
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has  been  made  of  the  pravisious  for  amendment,  this  has  been 
due,  not  solely  to  the  excellence  of  the  original  instrument, 
Ijut  also  to  the  ditEcuities  which  surround  the  proct-ss  of  change. 
Alterations,  thoi^  perhaps  not  large  aiteratioos,  have 
Iwen  needed,  to  cure  achiutted  faults  or  to  supply  danger- 
ous omissions,  but  the  prowess  has  l>een  so  difficult  that  it 
has  never  Iwen  successfully  applied,  except  either  to  ]natt«ra  ot 
minor  consequence  involving  no  party  interests  (AmeadmenU 
xi.  and  xii.),  or  in  the  course  of  a  revolutionary  movement  which 
had  dislocatefl  the  Union  itself  (Amendments  xiii.  xiv.  xv,). 

The  provision  to  which  proposals  for  amendment  are  most 
frequently  directed  is  the  method  of  electing  United  States 
Senators.  More  than  half  the  States  have  since  1895  petitioned 
Congress  to  summon  a  convention  to  con^der  the  propriety  of 
so  amending  the  Constitution  as  to  vest  the  election  in  the 
peoples,  insteatl  of  thi;  legislatures,  of  the  States.  Congrtiis 
has  so  far  declined  to  do  this,  for  though  the  House  has  passed 
fa^'ouring  resolutions,  the  Senate  has  always  refused  to  concur. 

In  1909  lx>th  Houses  paised  the  following  amendment;  "Ar- 
ticle XVI.  The  Congress  sJiall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes  on  incomes,  from  whatever  source  derived,  without 
apportionment  among  Ihe  several  States,  and  without  regard 
to  any  census  or  enumeration."  This  amendment  is  now  (1910) 
hefore  the  State  legislatures  for  their  consideration. 

Why  has  the  regular  procedure  for  amendment  proved  in 
practice  so  hard  to  apply  ? 

Partly,  of  course,  owing  to  the  inherent  disputatiousness  and 
perversity  (what  the  iVraericans  call  "  cussed ness ")  of  bodies 
of  men.  It  is  difficult  to  get  two-thircis  of  two  assemblies  (the 
Hou.ses  of  Congress)  and  three-fourths  of  forty-six  com- 
monwealths, each  of  which  acts  by  two  assemblies,  for  the 
State  legislatures  arc  all  double-chambered,  to  agree  to  the 
same  practical  proposition.  Except  under  the  pressure  of 
urgent  troubles,  such  as  were  those  which  procured  the  accept- 
ance of  the  (Constitution  itself  in  1788,  few  persons  or  bodies 
will  consent  to  forego  objections  of  detail,  perhaps  in  tliem- 
selves  reasonable,  for  the  mere  sake  of  agreeing  to  what  others 

uniform  liiws  rpK^iri'inc  <)iv(>rc;p,  (op  Ehn  rcpfal  ot  the  (ourtecnth  and  of  Ihc 
fifteenth  amnidnic'iit-i  Xk  Ilir  C'niiMliliitioii.  for  iiltcririB  the  temi  of  (he  prpsi- 
il.-ntial  offiop.  tor  iiltcTJriK  till'  aiK'c'cssion  to  lli:it  offir",  for  an  [nilialivc  and 
referendmn,  for  arkiiowli'dcinB  tlic  Doit.v  in  thi-  l''c\iiTal  Constitution,  for  alter- 
ing the  method  of  olvcting  United  .St:it<'9  S^'iialiirs. 
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have  accepted.  They  want  to  have  what  seems  to  themselves 
the  very  best,  instead  of  a  second  best  suggested  by  some  one 
else.  Now,  bodies  enjoying  so  much  legal  independence  as  do 
the  legislatures  of  the  States,  far  from  being  disposed  to  defer 
to  Congress  or  to  one  another,  are  more  jealous,  more  sus- 
picious, more  vain  and  opinionated,  than  so  many  individuals. 
Rarely  will  anything  but  an  active  party  spirit,  seeking  either 
a  common  party  object  or  individual  gain  to  flow  from  party 
success,  make  them  work   together. 

If  an  amendment  comes  to  the  legislatures  recommended 
by  the  general  voice  of  their  party,  they  will  be  quick  to  adopt 
it.  But  in  that  case  it  may  probably  encounter  the  hostility 
of  the  opposite  party,  and  parties  are  in  many  States 
pretty  evenly  balanced.  It  is  seldom  that  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority in  either  House  of  Congress  can  be  secured  on  a  party 
issue;  and  of  course  such  majorities  in  both  Houses,  and  a 
three-fourths  majority  of  State  legislatures  on  a  party  issue, 
are  still  less  probable.  Now,  in  a  country  pervaded  by  the 
spirit  of  party,  most  questions  either  are  at  starting,  or  soon 
become,  controversial.^  A  change  in  the  Constitution,  however 
useful  its  ultimate  consequences,  is  Ukely  to  be  for  the  mo- 
ment deemed  more  advantageous  to  one  party  than  to  the 
other,  and  this  is  enough  to  make  the  other  party  oppose  it. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  proposal  comes  from  one  side,  rouses  the 
suspicion  of  the  other.  There  is  always  that  dilemma  of  which 
England  has  so  often  felt  the  evil  consequences.  If  a  meas- 
ure of  reform  is  pressing,  it  becomes  matter  of  party  con- 
tention, and  excites  passion.  If  it  is  not  pressing,  neither 
party,  having  other  and  nearer  aims,  cares  to  take  it  up  and 
push  it  through.  In  America,  a  party  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution can  very  seldom  be  carried.  A  non-party  amendment 
falls  into  the  category  of  those  things  which,  because  they  are 
everybody's  business,  are  the  business  of  nobody. 

It  is  evident  when  one  considers  the  nature  of  a  Rigid  or 
Supreme  constitution,  that  some  method  of  altering  it  so  as  to 
make  it  conform  to  altered  facts  and  ideas  is  indispensable.  A 
European  critic  may  remark  that  the  American  method  has 
failed  to  answer  the  expectations  formed  of  it.     The  belief,  he 

« Nevertheless,  the  amendment  passed  by  the  two  Houses  in  1909  is  not  a 
party  one,  nor  would  one  giving  the  election  of  Senators  to  the  peoples  of  the 
States  fall  within  that  category. 
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TV-ill  say,  of  its  authors  was  that  whilp  nothing  less  than  s 
general  agreement  would  justify  alteration,  that  agretment 
would  exist  when  omissions  impeding  its  working  were  dis- 
covered. But  this  has  not  ouine  to  pa;sa.  There  have  been 
long  and  fierce  controversies  over  the  construction  of  sev- 
eral points  in  the  Constitution,  over  the  right  of  Congress 
to  spend  money  on  internal  improvements,  to  charter  a  na- 
tional bank,  to  impose  a  protective  tariff,  above  all,  over  ihe 
treatment  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  But  the  method  of 
amendment  was  not  applied  to  any  of  these  questions,  be- 
cause no  general  agreement  could  lie  reached  upon  them,  or 
indeed  upon  any  but  secondary  matters.  So  the  struggle 
over  the  interpretation  of  a  document,  which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  amend,  passed  from  the  law  courts  to  tjie  battle- 
field. Americans  reply  to  such  criticisms  by  observing  that 
the  power  of  amending  the  Constitution  is  one  which  cannot 
prudently  be  employed  to  conclude  current  political  contro- 
versies, that  if  it  were  so  used  no  constitution  could  he  either 
rigid  or  reasonably  permanent,  that  some  latitude  of  construc- 
tion is  desirable,  antl  that  in  the  above-mentioned  eases  amend- 
ments exclutling  absolutely  one  or  other  of  the  constructions 
contended  for  would  either  have  tied  down  the  legislature  too 
tightly  or  have  hastened  a  probably  inevitable  conflict. 

Ought  the  process  of  change  to  be  made  easier?  say  by 
requiring  only  a  bare  majority  in  Congress,  and  a  two-thiriU 
majority  of  States?  American  statesmen  think  not.  A  swift 
and  easy  method  would  not  only  weaken  the  sense  of  secunty 
which  the  rigid  Con-stitiition  now  gives,  but  would  increase  the 
troubles  of  current  politics  by  stimulating  a  majority  in  C?on- 
gress  to  frequently  submit  amendments  to  the  States.  The 
habit  of  mending  woulil  turn  into  the  habit  of  tinkering.  There 
would  be  too  little  distinction  between  changes  in  the  ordinary- 
statute  law,  which  require  the  agreement  of  majorities  in  the 
two  Houses  and  the  President,  and  changes  in  the  more  solemnly 
enacted  fundamental  law.  And  the  rights  of  the  States,  U|K>n 
which  congressional  legislation  cannot  now  directly  encroach, 
would  ije  endangere<l.  The  French  scheme,  under  which  an  ab- 
solute majority  of  the  two  Chambers,  sitting  together,  can  amend 
the  Constitution  ;  or  even  the  Swiss  scheme,  under  which  a  bare 
majority  of  the  voting  citizens,  coupled  with  a  majority  of  tlic 
Cantons,  can  ratify  constitutional  changes  drafted  by  the  Cham- 
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bers,  in  pursuance  of  a  previous  popular  vote  for  the  revision  of 
the  Constitution,^  is  considered  by  the  Americans  dangerously  lax. 
The  idea  reigns  that  solidity  and  security  are  the  most  vital 
attributes  of  a  fundamental  law. 

From  this  there  has  followed  another  interesting  result. 
Since  modifications  or  developments  are  often  needed,  and  since 
they  can  rarely  be  made  by  amendment,  some  other  way  of 
making  them  must  be  found.  The  ingenuity  of  lawyers  has 
discovered  one  method  in  interpretation,  while  the  dexterity  of 
politicians  has  invented  a  variety  of  devices  whereby  legislation 
may  extend,  or  usage  may  modify,  the  express  provisions  of  the 
apparently  immovable  and  inflexible  instrument. 

>  See  the  Swiss  Federal  Constitution,  Arts.  118-121. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THE    INTERPRKTATrON    OF  THE    CONSTITDTION 

The  Constitution  of  EnglaDd  is  contained  in  hundreds  of 
volumes  of  statutes  and  reported  casps ;  the  Constitution  of 
the  Uiiite<l  States  tincluding  the  amendments)  may  be  read 
through  aloud  in  twenty-threo  minutes.  It  is  about  half  as 
long  as  St,  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  only  one- 
furtieth  part  as  long  as  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1881.  History 
knows  few  instrujutrnta  which  in  so  few  words  lay  down  equally 
monieiitoiis  rules  on  a  vast  range  of  matters  of  the  highest  im- 
portance and  i-oinplexity.  The  Convxuition  of  1787  were  ndl 
advised  in  making  their  draft  .short,  l>ecausG  it  was  e.ssential 
that  tlic  people  should  comprehoml  it,  because  fresh  differences 
of  view  woultl  have  emerged  the  further  they  hail  gone  into 
details,  and  because  the  more  one  -specifies,  the  more  one  has  to 
specify  and  t()  attempt  the  imixisriiblc  task  of  providing  before- 
liand  for  all  coiitingem-ies.  These  sages  were  therefore  con- 
tent to  lay  down  a  few  general  rules  and  principieR,  leaving 
some  details  to  be  filled  in  i)y  congrcs-sional  legislation,  and 
foreseeing  that  for  others  it  would  be  necessary  to  trust  to 
int^srpretation. 

It  is  plain  that  the  shorter  a  law  is,  tlic  more  general  must 
its  language  be,  and  the  greater  therefore  the  need  for  inter[>rt- 
tation.  So  too  th<'  greater  tlie  range  of  a  law,  and  the  more 
numerous  ami  serious  the  cases  which  it  governs,  the  mow 
freqnently  will  its  meaning  l>e  eanva.ssed.  There  have  been 
statutes  ilcaling  with  jirivate  hiw,  such  as  the  Lex  Aquilia  at 
Home  and  the  Statute  of  Frauds  in  Englan{l,  on  which  man>" 
volumes  of  coinmentai-ies  have  !)een  written,  and  thousands  of 
juristic  and  judicial  constructions  placed.  Much  more  then 
must  we  e.\{H'ct  (o  finfl  great  public  and  coiis-f.itutional  enact- 
ments subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny  in  order  to  discover 
every  shade  of  nieaiiing  which  their  words  can  be  made  to  bear. 
Probably  no  writing  except  the  New  Testament,  the  Koran, 
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the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Digest  of  the  Emperor  Justinian 
has  employed  so  much  ingenuity  and  labour  as  the  American 
Constitution,  in  sifting,  weighing,  comparing,  illustrating,  twist- 
ing, and  torturing  its  text.  It  resembles  theological  writ- 
ings, in  this,  that  both,  while  taken  to  be  immutable  guides, 
have  to  be  adapted  to  a  constantly  changing  world,  the  one  to 
political  conditions  which  vary  from  year  to  year  and  never  re- 
turn to  their  former  state,  the  other  to  new  phases  of  thought 
and  emotion,  new  beliefs  in  the  realms  of  physical  and  ethical 
philosophy.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  development  in  con- 
stitutional formulas,  just  as  there  is  in  theological.  It  will 
come,  it  cannot  be  averted,  for  it  comes  in  virtue  of  a  law  of 
nature :  all  that  men  can  do  is  to  shut  their  eyes  to  it,  and 
conceal  the  reality  of  change  under  the  continued  use  of  time- 
honoured  phrases,  trying  to  persuade  themselves  that  these 
phrases  mean  the  same  thing  to  their  minds  to-day  as  they 
meant  generations  or  centuries  ago.  As  a  great  theologian 
says,  "  In  a  higher  world  it  is  otherwise  ;  but  here  below  to  live 
is  to  change,  and  to  be  perfect  is  to  have  changed  often."  ^ 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  so  concise  and  so 
general  in  its  terms,  that  even  had  America  been  as  slowly 
moving  a  country  as  China,  many  questions  must  have  arisen 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  fundamental  law  which  would  have 
modified  its  aspect.  But  America  has  been  the  most  swiftly 
expanding  of  all  countries.  Hence  the  questions  that  have 
presented  themselves  have  often  related  to  matters  which  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  could  not  have  contemplated. 
Wiser  than  Justinian  before  them  or  Napoleon  after  them,  they 
foresaw  that  their  work  would  need  to  be  elucidated  by  judicial 
commentary.  But  they  were  far  from  conjecturing  the  enormous 
strain  to  which  some  of  their  expressions  would  be  subjected 
in  the  effort  to  apply  them  to  new  facts. 

I  must  not  venture  on  any  general  account  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  nor  attempt  to  set  forth  the  rules  of 
construction  laid  down  by  judges  and  commentators,  for  this 
is  a  vast  matter  and  a  matter  for  law  books.  All  that  this 
chapter  has  to  do  is  to  indicate,  very  generally,  in  what  way 
and  with  what  results  the  Constitution  has  been  expanded,  de- 
veloped, modified,  by  interpretation ;  and  with  that  view  there 
are  three  points  that  chiefly  need  discussion:  (1)  theauthori- 

*  Newman,  Eaaay  on  Development ,  p.  39. 
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ties  entitled  to  interpret  the  Constitution,  (2)  the  main  prin- 
ciples folloneii  in  determining  whether  or  no  the  Constitutioai' 
has  granted  certain  powers,  (3)  the  checks  on  possible  abuses 
of  the  interpreting  power. 

I.  To  whom  does  it  belong  to  interpret  the  Constitution? 
Any  question  arising  in  a  legal  proceeding  as  to  the  meaning 
and  application  of  this  fiUKhiineiititl  Uw  will  evidently  be 
settled  by  the  courts  of  law.  Every  court  is  etjually  bound  to 
pronounce  and  competent  to  pronounce  on  sueli  rjuestions,  i 
State  court  no  leas  than  a  Federal  court ; '  but  a&  all  the  more 
important  questions  are  carried  by  appeal  to  the  supreme 
Federal  court,  it  is  practically  that  court  whose  opinion  finally 
determines  them. 

Where  the  Federal  courts  have  declared  the  toeaning  of  Hi 
law,  every  one  ought  to  accept  and  guide  himaelF  by  thar' 
deliverance.  But  there  are  always  qufstiuns  of  ron-^truction 
whii:h  liave  not  been  settled  hy  the  courts,  some  because  they 
have  not  hapftened  to  arise  in  a  law-suit,  others  because  tliey 
are  such  as  can  scarcely  arise  in  a  law-suit.  As  regards  such 
points,  every  authority,  Federal  or  State,  as  well  as  every  citi- 
zen, must  be  guided  by  the  ]>est  view  he  or  they  can  form  of 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  taking,  of 
course,  the  risk  that  this  view  may  turn  out  to  be  wrong. 
There  arc  also  points  of  construction  which  every  court, 
following  a  weil-establis!ieil  practice,  will  refuse  to  decide  be- 
cause they  are  deemetl  to  be  of  "a  purely  ijolitieal  nature,"  a 
vague  description,  but  one  which  could  l)e  ma«le  more  specific 
only  by  an  enumeration  of  tiie  cases  which  have  settled  the 
practice.  These  |>oints  are  accordingly  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  jwwers,  each  of  which  forms 
its  view  as  to  the  matters  falling  within  its  sphere,  and  in  acting 
in  that  view  is  entitled  to  the  obedience  of  the  citizens  and  of 
the  States  also. 

It  is  then^fore  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  judiciary  is  the 
only  interpreter  of  the  Constitution,  for  a  certain  field  remiuns 
0]»en  to  the  other  authorities  of  the  government,  whose  views 
nec<l  not  coinciile,  so  that  a  dispute  between  those  authorities, 
althougli  turning  on  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  may  I* 
incapable  of  being  settled  by  any  legal  proceeding.  This 
causes  no  great  confusion,  because  the  decision,  whether  of  the 
'  Sec  Chapter  XXIV.  ante. 
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political  or  the  judicial  authority,  is  conclusive  so  far  as  regards 
the  particular  controversy  or  matter  passed  upon. 

The  above  is  the  doctrine  now  generally  accepted  in  America. 
But  at  one  time  the  Presidents  claimed  the  much  wider  right 
of  being,  except  in  questions  of  pure  private  law,  generally  and 
prima  facie  entitled  to  interpret  the  Constitution  for  themselves, 
and  to  act  on  their  own  interpretation,  even  when  it  ran  counter 
to  that  delivered  by  the  Supreme  court.  Thus  Jefferson  de- 
nounced the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  famous  judgment  of 
Chief -Justice  Marshall  in  the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison;  ^  thus 
Jackson  insisted  that  the  Supreme  court  was  mistaken  in  holding 
that  Congress  had  power  to  charter  the  United  States  bank,  and 
that  he,  knowing  better  than  the  court  did  what  the  Consti- 
tution meant  to  permit,  was  entitled  to  attack  the  bank  ajs  an 
illegal  institution,  and  to  veto  a  bill  proposing  to  re-charter  it.* 
Majorities  in  Congress  have  more  than  once  claimed  for  them- 
selves  the  same  independence.  But  of  late  years  both  the 
executive  and  the  legislature  have  practically  receded  from  the 
position  which  the  language  formerly  used  seemed  to  assert ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  judiciary,  by  their  tendency  during 
the  whole  course  of  their  history  to  support  every  exercise  of 
power  which  they  did  not  deem  plainly  unconstitutional,  have 
left  a  wide  field  to  those  authorities.  If  the  latter  have  not  used 
this  freedom  to  stretch  the  Constitution  even  more  than  they  have 
done,  it  is  not  solely  the  courts  of  law,  but  also  public  opinion  and 
their  own  professional  associations  (most  presidents,  ministers, 
and  congressional  leaders  having  been  lawyers)  that  have  checked 
them. 

II.  The  Constitution  has  been  expanded  by  construction  in 
two  ways.     Powers  have  been  exercised,  sometimes  by  the 

1  As  the  court  dismissed  upon  another  point  in  the  case  the  proceedinp^ 
against  Mr.  Secretary  Madison,  the  question  whether  Marshall  was  right  did 
not  arise  in  a  practical  form. 

'  There  was,  however,  nothing  imconstitutional  in  the  course  which  Jackson 
actually  took  in  withdrawing  the  deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank  and  in 
vetoing  the  bill  for  a  re-charter.  It  is  still  generally  admitted  that  a  President 
has  the  right  in  considering  a  measure  coming  to  him  from  Congress  to  form 
his  own  judgment,  not  only  as  to  its  expediency  but  as  to  its  conformability  to 
the  Constitution.  Judge  Cooley  observes  to  me  :  "If  Jackson  sincerely  believed 
that  the  Constitution  had  been  violated  in  the  first  and  second  charter,  he  was 
certainly  not  bound,  when  a  third  was  proposed,  to  surrender  his  opinion  in 
obedience  to  precedent.  The  question  of  approving  a  new  charter  was  politi- 
cal ;  and  he  was  entirely  within  the  line  of  duty  in  refusing  it  for  any  reasons 
which,  to  his  own  mind,  seemed  sufficient." 
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President,  more  often  by  tlie  legislature  in   passing  statutes, 
and  the  qufstion  lias  arisen  whether  the  powers  so  exercised 
were   rightfully   exercised,   t.e.    were   really   containetl    in   the 
Constitution.     When  the  question  was  resolved  in  the  affirma-   J 
tive  by  the  court,  the  power  lias  been  henceforth  recognized  aa  J 
a  part  of  the  Constitution,  although,  of  course,  liable  to  be  j 
subsequently  denied  by  a  reversal  of  the  decision  which  estab- 
Iii*hed  it.     This  is  one  way.     The  other  is  where  some  piece  of 
State  legislation  alleged   to  contravene  the   Constitution  has 
been  judicially  decided  to  contravene  it,  and  to  be    therefore 
invalid.     The  decision,  in  narrowing  the  limits  of  State  author- 
ity, tends  to  widen  the  prohibitive  authority  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  confirms  It  in  a  range  and  scope  of  action  previously   J 
doubtful.  -J 

Questions  of  the  above  kinds  sometimes  arise  as  questiotis  OE'I 
Interpretation  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  i.e.  as  questions  1 
of  the  meaning  of  a  term  or  phrase  wliich  is  so  far  ambiguous  ] 
that  it  might  he  taken  either  to  cover  or  not  to  cover  a  case  ' 
appan'iilly  contenijiluted  by  th»!  pt^ple  when  tliey  enacted  the 
Constitution.  Sonit-timcs  they  an-  rather  questions  to  which 
we  may  apply  the  name  of  Con  struct  ion,  i.e.  the  case  that  has 
arisen  is  one  apjjiir^'ntly  not  contemplated  by  the  enactors  of 
the  Constitution,  or  one  which,  though  possibly  contemplated, 
has  for  brevity's  sake  been  omitted :  but  the  Constitution  has 
nevertheless  to  be  applied  to  its  solution.  In  the  former  case 
the  enacting  power  h:i.s  .said  something  which  bears,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  bear,  on  the  matter,  and  the  point  to  be  determined 
is,  What  do  the  words  mean?  In  the  latter  it  has  not  directly 
referred  to  tin;  matter,  and  the  question  is,  Can  anything  i>e 
gathcRMJ  from  its  language  which  covers  the  point  that  has 
arisen,  whicli  cstidilishos  a  principle  large  enough  to  reaeh  and 
inckide  an  uninentioned  case,  indicating  what  the  enacting 
authority  would  have  said  had  the  matter  been  present  to  its 
mind,  or  had  it  thought  fit  to  enter  on  an  enumeration  of  specific 
instances?'     As  the  Constitution   is  not  only  a  well-drafted 

1  For  oxarupU'.  ihr  rriiffltifin  nhrtlir-r  iin  aKnTmdil  cnrried  out  betwwn  B 
StatP  und  uii  iiirliviitiiiil  )iy  a  IcRir-liilivi'  net  i.f  a  Stutp  is  a  "rontropt"  within 
thi'  nimiiiiitc  of  tlii'  iiniliiliitiuii  asuinst  iitipniriiiK  the  nhliKntiiin  of  a,  rontrarl, 
in  a  qui'sliun  of  iiili.'niri'tatiim  proper,  for  it  turua  on  the  determination  of  tie 
nifdiiine  "f  tlip  tiiTii  'Vimtriii't."  Thp  iiiic-stioii  whether  ConRTCBB  had  powi-r 
to  ly-inH  ail  net  eiii:iiiri|mtiiiK  tlin  rfaveB  of  peraons  niilins  in  a  rebpllion  was  a 

visiun  of  tlie  (.'uiiatitutiou,  and  waa  iiiipiireutly  Dot  con  t  (.'in  plated  by  the  franiers 
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instrument  with  few  ambiguities  but  also  a  short  instrument 
which  speaks  in  very  general  terms,  mere  interpretation  has  been 
far  less  difficult  than  construction.*  It  is  through  the  latter 
chiefly  that  the  Constitution  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be, 
developed  and  expanded.  The  nature  of  these  expansions  will 
appear  from  the  nature  of  the  Federal  government.  It  is  a 
government  of  delegated  and  specified  powers.  The  people 
have  entrusted  to  it,  not  the  plenitude  of  their  own  authority, 
but  certain  enumerated  functions,  and  its  lawful  action  is  limited 
to  these  functions.  Hence,  when  the  Federal  executive  does  an 
act,  or  the  Federal  legislature  passes  a  law,  the  question  arises  — 
Is  the  power  to  do  this  act  or  pass  this  law  one  of  the  powers  which 
the  people  have  by  the  Constitution  delegated  to  their  agents  ? 
The  power  may  never  have  been  exerted  before.  It  may  not  be 
found  expressed,  in  so  many  words,  in  the  Constitution.  Never- 
theless it  may,  upon  the  true  construction  of  that  instrument, 
taking  one  clause  with  another,  be  held  to  be  therein  contained. 

Now  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  and 
on  which  the  courts  have  constantly  since  proceeded,  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  propositions. 

1.  Every  power  alleged  to  be  vested  in  the  National  govern- 
ment, or  any  organ  thereof,  must  be  affirmatively  shown  to 
have  been  granted.  There  is  no  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  a  power ;  on  the  contrary,  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  on  those  who  assert  its  existence,  to  point  out  something 
in  the  Constitution  which,  either  expressly  or  by  necessary  im- 
plication, confers  it.     Just  as  an  agent,  claiming  to  act  on  be- 

thcToof.  It  was  a  question  which  had  to  l)c  solved  by  considering  what  the 
war  powere  contained  in  the  Constitution  mit^ht  be  taken  to  imply.  The 
question  whether  the  National  government  has  power  to  issue  treasury  notes  is 
also  a  question  of  construction,  because,  although  this  is  a  case  which  may 
Ix>Mibly  have  been  contemplated  when  the  Constitution  was  enacted,  it  is  to  be 
determined  by  ascertaining  whether  the  power  "to  borrow  money"  covers  this 
particular  method  of  borrowing.  There  is  no  ambiguity  about  the  word  "bor- 
row" ;  the  difficulty  is  to  pronounce  which  out  of  various  methods  of  borrow- 
ing, some  of  which  probably  were  contemplated,  can  be  properly  deemed,  on  a 
review  of  the  whole  financial  attributes  and  functions  of  the  National  govern- 
ment, to  be  included  within  the  borrowing  power. 

As  to  the  provision  restraining  States  from  passing  laws  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  a  contract,  see  note  at  the  end  of  this  volume  on  the  case  of  Dart- 
movlh  College  v.  Woodward. 

*  As  the  Constitution  is  deemed  to  proceed  from  the  People  who  enacted  it, 
not  from  the  Convention  who  drafted  it,  it  is  regarded  for  the  purposes  of  inter- 
pretation as  being  the  work  not  of  a  group  of  lawyers  but  of  the  people  them- 
selves. For  a  useful  summary  of  some  of  the  general  niles  of  constitutional 
interpretation,  see  Patterson's  Federal  Reatraiiils  on  State  Action,  pp.  215-217. 
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half  of  his  principal,  must  Dioke  out  by  positive  evideoce  that 
his  principal  gave  him  the  authority  he  relies  on  ;  so  Coogrra^ 
or  those  who  rely  on  one  of  its  statutes,  are  bound  to  show  th« 
the  people  have  authorized  the  legislature  to  pass  the  statute. 
Tlie  search  for  the  power  will  be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  stricl 
exactitude,  and  if  there  be  found  in  the  Constitution  notbing 
which  directly  or  impliedly  conveys  it.  then  whatever  the  ex- 
ecutive or  legislature  of  the  National  govcraiueut,  or  both  irf 
thera  together,  may  have  done  in  the  persuasion  of  its  existence, 
must  be  deemed  null  and  void,  like  the  act  of  any  other  unau- 
thorized agent.' 

2.  When  once  the  grant  of  a  power  by  the  people  to  Ibr 
National  government  has  been  established,  that  power  will  bt 
construed  broadly.  The  strictness  applied  in  determining  it» 
existence  gives  place  to  liberality  in  supporting  its  application. 
The  people  —  so  Marshall  and  his  successors  have  argued  — 
when  tliey  confer  a  power,  must  be  deemed  to  confer  a  wide  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  means  whereby  it  is  to  be  used  in  their  senice. 
For  their  main  object  is  that  it  should  be  used  \-igorously  anJ 
wisely,  which  it  cannot  lie  if  the  choice  of  methods  is  narrowly 
restricted  ;  anil  while  the  people  may  well  be  chary  in  delegat- 
ing powers  to  their  t^cnts,  they  must  be  presumed,  when  they 
do  grant  these  powers,  to  grant  them  with  confidence  in  the 
agents'  judgment,  allowing  all  that  freedom  in  using  one  means 
or  another  to  attain  the  desired  end  which  is  needed  to  ensure 
success.'  This,  which  would  in  any  case  be  the  common-sense 
view,  is  fortified  by  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  wliieti 
authorizes  C'ongress  "to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers, 
and  all  other  powers  vested  !)y  this  Constitution  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  office  thereof." 

■  Fur  instance,  a  person  summoned  as  a  witness  before  a  committee  ol  thp 
House  of  Reproeenlativca  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  House  for  refusing  lo 
answer  rertain  questions  put  to  him.  He  sued  the  screen nt-at-amu  for  faltr 
imprisonment,  and  recovered  damages,  the  .Supreme  court  holding  that  ta  the 
Constitution  could  not  !«  ahorni  lo  have  conferred  on  either  House  of  Cod- 
Rrcss  any  iMWcr  to  punish  for  contempt,  that  power  (though  frequently 
theretofore  (wercised)  did  not  exist,  and  the  order  of  the  House  therefore 
oonslituti-d  no  defenee  for  the  sergeant's  act  (Kilboum  v.  Thomptan.  103 
United  States.  168). 

'  F'lr  in3tanc<!.  Congress  iiaving  power  to  declare  war.  has  power  to  prc«- 
eute  it  hy  nil  means  neeessary  ftff  aiiceess,  and  to  ac<[uire  territory-  by  con- 
(|ucst  <ir  tri'iily.  Having  imwiT  to  iKirrow  money.  Congress  may,  if  it  thinli 
6t.  issue  treasury  notes,  aiid  may  make  them  leual  tender. 
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The  sovereignty  of  the  National  government,  therefore,  "though 
limited  to  specified  objects,  is  plenary  as  to  those  objects"* 
and  supreme  in  its  sphere.  Congress,  which  cannot  go  one  step 
beyond  the  circle  of  action  which  the  Constitution  has  traced 
for  it,  may  within  that  circle  choose  any  means  which  it  deems 
apt  for  executing  its  powers,  and  is  in  its  choice  of  means  subject 
to  no  review  by  the  courts  in  their  function  of  interpreters, 
because  the  people  have  made  their  representatives  the  sole  and 
absolute  judges  of  the  mode  in  which  the  granted  powers  shall 
be  employed.  This  doctrine  of  implied  powers,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  "necessary  and  proper,"  were  for  many 
years  a  theme  of  bitter  and  incessant  controversy  among  Ameri- 
can lawyers  and  publicists.'  The  history  of  the  United  States 
is  in  a  large  measure  a  history  of  the  arguments  which  sought  to 
enlarge  or  restrict  its  import.  One  school  of  statesmen  urged  that 
a  lax  construction  would  practically  leave  the  States  at  the  mercy 
of  the  National  government,  and  remove  those  checks  on  the 
latter  which  the  Constitution  was  designed  to  create  ;  while  the 
very  fact  that  some  powers  were  specifically  granted  must 
be  taken  to  import  that  those  not  specified  were  withheld,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  maxim  expressio  unius  exclusio  alterius, 
which  Lord  Bacon  concisely  explains, by  saying,  **as  exception 

>  See  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wlieat.  p.  1  sqq.,  judgment  of  Marshall,  C.-J. 

«  •*  The  powers  of  the  Kovemment  are  limited,  and  its  limits  are  not  to  be 
transcended.  But  the  sound  construction  of  the  Constitution  must  allow  to  the 
national  legislature  that  discretion  with  respect  to  the  means  by  which  the 
powers  it  confers  are  to  be  carried  into  execution,  which  will  enable  that  body 
to  px^rform  the  high  duties  assigned  to  it  in  the  manner  most  beneficial  to  the 
p€»ople.  Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution, 
and  all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end, 
which  are  not  prohibited  but  consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  constitutional."  —  Marshall,  C.-J.,  in  M'Culloch  v.  Maryland  (4  Wheat. 
316).  This  is  really  a  working-out  of  one  of  the  points  of  Hamilton's  famous 
argument  in  favour  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  United  States  bank  :  "Every 
power  vested  in  a  government  is  in  its  nature  sovereign,  and  includes  by  force 
of  the  term  a  right  to  employ  all  the  means  requisite  and  fairly  applicable  to 
the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  such  power,  and  which  are  not  precluded  by 
restrictions  and  exceptions  specified  in  the  Constitution."  —  Works  (Lodge's 
<?d.),  vol.  iii.  p.  181. 

Judge  Hare  sums  up  the  matter  by  saying,  "Congress  is  sovereign  as  re- 
fi^ards  the  objects  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  It  may  use  all 
proper  and  suitable  means  for  carrying  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion into  effect.  The  means  best  suited  at  one  time  may  be  inadequate  at 
another  ;  hence  the  need  for  vesting  a  large  discretion  in  Congress.  ...  *  Nec- 
essary and  proper'  are  therefore,  as  regards  legislation,  nearly  if  not  quite 
synonymous,  that  being  '  necessary '  which  is  suited  to  the  object  and  calculated 
to  attain  the  end  in  view."  —  American  CarutiliUumal  Law,  p.  107. 
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strwigtliene  the  force  of  a  law  in  vases  not  exceptetl,  so 
tion  weakens  it  in  cases  not  eDuraeratird."  It  was  replied  by 
the  opposite  school  that  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  goveJTunent 
to  those  expressly  set  forth  in  the  C-onstitution  wou]<l  render  that 
in»tniiueDt  untit  to  serve  the  purpoeeH  of  a  growing  and  <.-baii|- 
ing  nation,  and  would,  by  leaving  men  no  legal  means  of  attain- 
ing necessary  but  originally  uncontemplated  aims,  provoke 
revolution  and  work  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution  itself.' 

This  latter  contention  dorived  much  support  from  the  fart 
that  there  were  certain  powers  tiat  had  not  been  mttntioned  in 
the  Constitution,  but  which  were  so  obviously  incident  lo  ft 
national  govenunent  that  they  must  be  deemed  to  be  riused  by 
implication.'  For  instance,  the  only  offcne«a  which  Congress 
is  expressly  ranpowered  to  punish  are  treason,  the  counterfeiting 
of  the  coin  or  securities  of  the  government,  and  piracies  md 
other  offences  against  tlie  law  of  nations.  But  it  was  very 
early  held  that  the  power  to  declare  other  acts  to  be  offences 
against  the  United  ritat-ea,  and  punish  Ihcm  as  such,  existed  as 
a  necesiiary  appenilagi;  to  various  general  powers.  So  ihe 
power  to  regulate  commerce  covered  the  power  to  punish 
offences  obstructing  commerce ;  the  power  to  manage  the  post- 
office  included  the  right  to  fix  penalties  on  the  theft  of  letters; 
and,  in  fact,  a  whole  mass  of  criminal  law  grew  up  as  a  sanc- 
tion to  the  civil  laws  whicli  Congress  had  been  directed  to 
pass. 

The  three  lines  along  which  this  development  of  the  implied 
powers  "f  the  governmi'iit  luis  chiefly  progressed,  have  l)ecn 
those  niarkeil  out  by  the  three  I'.vprcss  powers  of  taxing  aiid 
borrowiiif;  money,  of  regulating  conunerce,  and  of  carrj-ing  on 
war.  Eaeli  has  proiluced  a  progeny  of  subsidiary  powers,  some 
of  which  have  in  their  turn  been  surrounded  by  an  unexpected 
offspiinf;.  Tims  from  the  taxing  and  borrowing  powers  there 
sprang  the  powiTs  to  charter  a  national  bank  and  exempt  its 
branches  and  its  notes  from  taxation  by  a  State  (a  serious  re- 

■  A-r  thi-  i.liil..s<)j)lii.-ul  rt'nuirks  of  Slorj-,  J.,  in  Martin  v.  Hunler'a  Uaia 
(I  \\\v-.n.  I..  :!(M  -./7-)- 

:  Sill  .-s  iv;i-^  ;\\^t  liiid  oil  Ihp  i:\et  th;it  B-li<T<>a3  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
of  17M  ri.niiiiiiril  (Art.  ii.l  tlii>  rxpri'S-iiHi.  "Ea<'h  Statn  relnins  everj-  powrr 
■nil  iiiri.~iii^Iinn  nw\  riiihl  lint  r'X|>rr!'.sly  .lilrEatcd  to  the  United  Slales  in  Cuo- 
gn-ss  :iswnililiii,"  tin-  Cuiialitiitiuu  iihTfly  saj-s  (Aiiiendmpnl  i.).  "The  powers 
not  iiraiitni  to  llir  L'nilerl  St;itcs  air  ri^Hirvcd  to  the  Statea  ccapeclively  ta  to 
thv  iieople,"  omitti[ia  tin.'  word  " expresaly. " 
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on  Sta^e  authority),  to  create  a  system  of  custom- 
ho  .^.^  iUid  revx^nue  cutters,  to  establish  a  tariff  for  the  protec- 
tion of  native  industry.  Thus  the  regulation  of  commerce  has 
been  construed  to  include  legislation  regarding  every  kind 
of  transportation  of  goods  and  passengers,  whether  from 
abroad  or  from  one  State  to  another,  regarding  navigation, 
maritime  and  internal  pilotage,  maritime  contracts,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  the  control  of  all  navigable  waters  not  situate 
wholly  within  the  limits  of  one  State,  the  construction  of  all 
public  works  helpful  to  commerce  between  States  or  with 
foreign  countries,  the  power  to  regulate  or  prohibit  immigration, 
and  finally  power  to  establish  a  railway  commission  and  control 
all  mter-State  traffic.^  The  war  power  proved  itself  even  more 
elastic.  The  executive  and  the  majority  in  Congress  found 
themselves  during  the  War  of  Secession  obliged  to  stretch 
this  power  to  cover  many  acts  trenching  on  the  ordinary  rights 
of  the  States  and  of  individuals,  till  there  ensued  something 
which,  fifty  years  earher,  would  have  been  deemed  to  approach 
a  suspension  of  constitutional  guarantees  in  favour  of  the  Fed- 
eral government. 

The  courts  have  occasionally  gone  even  further  afield,  and 
have  professed  to  deduce  certain  powers  of  the  legislature  from 
the  sovereignty  inherent  in  the  National  government.  In  its 
last  decision  on  the  legal  tender  question,  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  court  seems  to  have  placed  upon  this  ground,  though 
with  special  reference  to  the  section  enabling  Ck)ngress  to  bor- 
row money,  its  aflSnnance  Of  that  competence  of  Congress  to 
declare  paper  money  a  legal  tender  for  debts,  which  the  earlier 
decision  of  1871  had  referred  to  the  war  power.  This  position 
evoked  a  controversy  of  wide  scope,  for  the  question  what 
sovereignty  involves  belongs  as  much  to  political  as  to  legal 

*  The  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  supplies  an  interestinj;  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  this  doctrine  of  implied  powers  works  itself  out.  The  State  of  New 
York  had,  in  order  to  reward  Fulton  and  Livingston  for  their  services  in  intro- 
ducing steamboats,  passed  a  statute  giving  them  an  exclusive  right  of  navigat- 
ing the  Hudson  River  with  steamers.  A  case  having  arisen  in  which  this 
statute  was  invoked,  it  was  alleged  that  the  statute  was  invalid,  because  in- 
consistent with  an  Act  passed  by  Congress.  The  question  followed.  Was 
Congreae  entitled  to  pass  an  Act  dealing  with  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson? 
and  it  was  held  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  granted  to  Congress  by 
the  Constitution  implied  a  power  to  legislate  for  navigation  on  such  rivers  as 
the  Hudson,  and  that  Congress  having  exercised  that  power,  the  action  of  the 
States  on  the  subject  was  necessarily  excluded.  By  this  decision  a  vast  field 
of  legislation  was  secured  to  Congress  and  closed  to  the  States. 
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science,  and  may  be  pushed  to  great  lengths  upon  conaiderft- 
tions  with  which  law  proper  has  little  to  do. 

The  above-mentioned  instances  of  development  have  been 
worked  out  by  the  courts  of  law.  But  others  are  due  to  the 
action  of  the  executive,  or  of  the  executive  and  Congress  con- 
jointly. Thus,  in  1803,  President  Jefferson  negotiated  and 
completed  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  the  whole  vast  posses- 
sions of  France  beyond  the  Missis^ppi.  He  believed  himself 
to  iie  exceeding  any  powers  whieli  the  Constitutiou  oonferrod; 
and  desired  to  have  an  amendment  to  it  passed,  in  order  In 
validate  his  act.  But  Congress  and  the  people  did  not  sliare 
his  scruples,  and  the  approval  of  the  l^slature  was  deemed 
sufficient  ratification  for  a  step  of  transcendent  importance, 
which  no  provision  of  the  Constitution  bore  upon.  In  1S07 
and  1808  Congress  laid,  by  two  statutes,  an  embargo  on  all 
8hipi»ing  in  United  States  ports,  thereby  priictically  destroying 
the  lucrative  carrying  trade  of  the  New  England  States.  Some  i 
of  these  States  declared  the  Act  unconstitutional,  arguing  that 
a  power  to  regulate  commerce  was  not  a  power  to  annihilate  it, 
and  their  courts  held  it  to  be  void.  Congress,  however,  per- 
sisted for  a  year,  and  the  Act,  on  which  the  Supreme  court 
never  formally  pronounced,  has  been  generally  deemed  within 
the  Constitution,  though  Justice  Story  (who  had  warmly  op- 
posed it  when  he  sat  in  Congress)  remarks  that  it  went  to  the 
extreme  verge.  More  startling,  and  more  far-reaching  in  their 
consequences,  were  the  assumptions  of  Federal  authority  made 
during  the  War  of  Secession  by  the  executive  and  confirmed, 
some  expressly,  some  tacitly,  by  Congress  and  the  people.'  It 
was  only  a  few  of  these  that  came  before  the  courts,  and  the 
courts,  in  some  instances,  disapproved  them.  But  the  execu- 
tive continued  to  exert  this  extraordinary  authority.     Appeals 

'  See  Juddn  Coolpy'a  History  of  Mirhioan.  p.  3.53,  The  aamc  eminent  aa- 
thurity  obsiTvcs  to  me:  "The  Presi<icnt  sugpcndi'd  the  writ  of  hiAna  corptn. 
The  courts  held  this  action  unconBlitUtionjJ  (it  was  sulisequently  confirmed  lij 
Cangrefs).  but  he  did  not  at  ouee  deem  it  cnfc  to  obey  their  judgmciit.  Mililao' 
mitimissioncrs,  with  the  iipproval  of  the  War  Department  and  the  Presideni. 
eondeiiined  men  to  puni^ment  for  treason,  but  the  courla  released  them,  hold. 
itiK  thai  the  guaranlins  of  liberty  in  the  Ciinatitution  were  as  obligatory  in  "''■t 
as  in  peaec,  and  should  be  obeyed  liy  all  ritizens,  and  all  deputmenta,  and 
offieera  of  Roveniment  '(Mil/igan-a  mse.  4  Wail.  1).  The  eourta  held  closely  tu 
the  ('■>nstitution,  l>iit  an  hajipciis  in  every  civil  »ar,  a  Brcat  many  wronna  "I'rv 
i\mv  ill  the  exeriise  of  the  war  power  for  which  no  redress,  or  none  that  nas 
a<lei-|uate.  eonld  possiUy  lie  had."  Inter  arma  silmi  legri  must  be  alwaj'f  I" 
tome  extent  true,  even  under  a  Constitution  like  that  of  the  United  Statts. 
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made  to  the  letter  of  the  CJonstitution  by  the  minority  were 
discredited  by  the  fact  that  they  were  made  by  persons  sym- 
pathizing with  the  Secessionists  who  were  seeking  to  destroy 
it.  So  many  extreme  things  were  done  under  the  pressure 
of  necessity  that  something  less  than  these  extreme  things 
came  to  be  accepted  as  a  reasonable  and  moderate  compro- 
mise.^ 

The  best  way  to  give  an  adequate  notion  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  outlines  of  the  CJonstitution  have  been  filled  up  by 
interpretation  and  construction,  would  be  to  take  some  of  its 
more  important  sections  and  enumerate  the  decisions  upon  them 
and  the  doctrines  established  by  those  decisions.  This  process 
would,  however,  be  irksome  to  any  but  a  legal  reader,  and  the 
legal  reader  may  do  it  more  agreeably  for  himself  by  consult- 
ing one  of  the  annotated  editions  of  the  CJonstitution.  He 
will  there  find  that  upon  some  provisions  such  as  Art.  i.  §8 
(powers  of  CJongress),  Art.  i.  §  10  (powers  denied  to  the  States), 
Art.  iii.  §2  (extent  of  judicial  power),  there  has  sprung  up 
a  perfect  forest  of  judicial  constructions,  working  out  the 
meaning  and  application  of  the  few  and  apparently  simple 
words  of  the  original  document  into  a  variety  of  unforeseen 
results.  The  same  thing  has  more  or  less  befallen  nearly 
every  section  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  fifteen  amend- 
ments. The  process  shows  no  signs  of  stopping ;  nor  can  it, 
for  the  new  conditions  of  economics  and  politics  bring  up  new 
problems  for  solution.  But  the  most  important  work  was  that 
done  during  the  first  half  century,  and  especially  by  Chief- 
Justice  Marshall  during  his  long  tenure  of  the  presidency  of 
the  Supreme  court  (1801-1835).  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggera- 
tion to  call  him,  ^  an  eminent  American  jurist  has  done,  a 
second  maker  of  the  Constitution.  I  will  not  borrow  the 
phrase  which  said  of  Augustus  that  he  found  Rome  of  brick 
and  left  it  of  marble,  because  Marshairs  function  was  not 
to  change  but  to  develop.  The  Constitution  was,  except  of 
course  as  regards  the  political  scheme  of  national  government, 
which  was  already  well  established,  rather  a  ground  plan  than 
a  city.     It  was,  if  I  may  pursue  the  metaphor,  much  what  the 

• 

*  Such  as  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  of  persons  aiding  in  the  rebellion,  the  suspension  of  the  statute  of 
limitations,  the  practical  extinction  of  State  banks  by  increased  taxation  laid 
on  them  under  the  general  taxing  power. 

2c 
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site  of  Washington  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  eentui>-,  a 
synunetrical  ground  plan  for  a  great  city,  but  with  only  some 
tall  edifices  staiidit^  here-  and  there  among  fields  and  wouds, 
Marshall  left  it  what  Washington  has  now  become,  a  splendid 
and  eoimnodious  capital  within  whose  ample  bounds  there  are 
still  some  vacant  spaces  and  some  mean  dwellings,  but  \diicli, 
Ijuilt  up  and  beautified  as  it  has  been  by  the  taBte  and  wealth 
of  its  rapidly  growing  population,  is  worthy  to  be  the  centre 
of  a  mighty  nation.  Marshall  was,  of  course,  only  one  among 
seven  judges,  but  his  majestic  intellect  and  tlie  elevation  of  his 
character  gave  him  such  an  ascendency,  that  be  found  himself 
only  once  in  a  minority  on  any  constitutional  question.'  His 
work  of  building  up  and  working  out  the  Constitution  was 
accomplished  not  so  much  by  the  decisions  he  gave  as  by  the 
judgments  in  which  he  expounded  the  principlee  of  these  deci- 
sions, judgments  which  for  their  philosophical  breadth,  the 
hmiinous  exactness  of  their  reasoning,  and  the  fine  pohticat 
sense  which  pervades  them,  have  never  been  surpa-ssed  and 
rarely  equalled  by  the  most  famous  jurists  of  modem  Europe 
or  of  aneirnt  Rome.  Marshall  did  not  forget  the  duty  of  a 
judge  to  decide  nothing  more  than  the  suit  before  him  requires, 
but  he  was  wont  to  set  forth  the  grounds  of  his  decision  in 
such  a  way  aa  to  show  how  they  woulri  fall  to  be  applied  in 
cases  tliat  hatl  not  yet  arisen.  He  grasped  with  extraordinar)- 
forci-  and  ck-amesB  the  eartiinal  idea  that  the  creation  of  a 
national  government  implies  the  grant  of  all  such  subsidiar}- 
powers  a.s  are  requisite  to  the  effectuation  of  its  main  powers 
and  purposes,  but  he  developed  and  applied  this  idea  with  so 
much  prudence  and  sobriety,  never  treading  on  purely  political 
ground,  never  indulging  the  temptation  to  theorize,  but  con- 
tent to  follow  out  as  a  lawyer  the  consequences  of  legal  princi- 
ples, that  the  Constitution  seemed  not  .so  much  to  rise  under 
his  hands  to  its  full  stature,  as  to  be  gradually  unveiled  by  him 
till  it  stood  revealed  in  the  harmonious  perfection  of  the  form 
which  its  framers  had  designed.  That  admirable  flexibility 
and  capacity  for  gro^vih  which  characterize  it  beyond  all  other 

■  In  that  one  case  (Ogdrn  v.  Saiiiulni)  Ihpre  wns  a  bare  majority  ajainat 
him,  nnd  i)mfps;'ioiial  opinion  now  iipprovns  thn  view  which  he  took.  When 
Marshnll  (■ccamr>  Thief-Just  ire  only  two  (ieeisions  on  constitutional  law  h«l 
bcpii   iironnuueiil   !>}■   tile  ri.iirl.      Itelnei^n  that  time  and   his  death  fiIty^^ne 
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rigid  or  supreme  constitutions,  is  largely  due  to  bixn,  yet  not 
more  to  his  courage  than  to  his  caution.^ 

We  now  come  to  the  third  question  :  How  is  the  interpreting 
authority  restrained  ?  If  the  American  Constitution  is  capable 
of  being  so  developed  by  this  expansive  interpretation,  what 
security  do  its  written  terms  ofifer  to  the  people  and  to  the 
States  ?  What  becomes  of  the  special  value  claimed  for  Rigid 
constitutions  that  they  preserve  the  frame  of  government 
unimpaired  in  its  essential  merits,  that  they  restrain  the  ex- 
cesses of  a  transient  majority,  and  (in  Federations)  the  aggres- 
sions of  a  central  authority  ? 

The  answer  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  the  interpreting 
authority  is,  in  questions  not  distinctly  political,  different  from 
the  legislature  and  from  the  executive,  amenable  to  neither, 
and  composed  of  lawyers  imbued  with  professional  habits. 
There  is  therefore  a  probability  that  it  will  disagree  with  either 
of  them  when  they  attempt  to  transgress  the  Constitution,  and 
will  decline  to  stretch  the  law  so  as  to  sanction  encroachments 
those  authorities  may  have  attempted.  In  point  of  fact,  there 
have  been  few  cases,  and  those  chiefly  cases  of  urgency  dur- 
ing the  war,  in  which  the  judiciary  has  been  even  accused  of 
lending  itself  to  the  designs  of  the  other  organs  of  government. 
The  period  when  extensive  interpretation  was  most  active 
(1800-1835)  was  also  the  period  when  the  party  opposed  to  a 
strong  central  government  commanded  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive, and  so  far  from  approving  the  course  the  court  took, 
the  dominant  party  then  often  complained  of  it. 

In  the  second  place,  there  stands  above  and  behind  the  legis- 
lature, the  executive,  and  the  judiciary,  another  power,  that  of 
public  opinion.  The  President,  Congress,  and  the  courts  are 
^1,  the  two  former  directly,  the  latter  practically,  amenable  to 
the  people,  and  anxious  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  general 
current  of  its  sentiment.  If  the  people  approve  the  way  in 
which  these  authorities  are  interpreting  and  using  the  Consti- 
tution, they  go  on ;  if  the  people  disapprove,  they  pause,  or  at 
least  slacken  their  pace.  Generally  the  people  have  approved 
of  such  action  by  the  President  or  Congress  as  has  seemed 

*  Had  the  Supreme  court  been  in  those  days  possessed  by  the  same  spirit  of 
strictDeas  and  literality  which  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  British  Privy 
Council  has  generally  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  British  North  America 
Act  of  1867  (the  Act  which  creates  the  Constitution  of  the  Canadian  Federation), 
the  United  States  Constitution  would  never  have  grown  to  be  what  it  now  is. 
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justified  by  the  Deeds  of  the  time,  even  though  it  may  have 
gone  beyond  the  letter  of  the  Constitution :  generally  they 
have  approved  the  conduct  of  the  courts  whose  legal  interpro 

tation  has  upheld  such  legisLative  or  executive  action.  Public 
opinion  sanctioned  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  the  still 
bolder  action  of  the  executive  in  the  Secession  War.  It  ap- 
proved the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820,  which  the  Suprenn 
court  thirty-seven  years  afterwards  declared  to  have  l>eai  i.n 
excess  of  the  powers  of  Congress.  But  it  disapproved  thc 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws  of  1798,  and  althougli  these  statutes 
were  never  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  the  courts,  thia 
popular  censure  has  prevented  any  similar  legislation  siiwe 
that  time,'  The  people  have,  of  course,  much  less  exact  no- 
tions of  the  Constitution  than  the  legal  profession  or  the  courts, 
But  while  they  generally  desire  to  see  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernmi^nt  so  far  expanded  as  to  enaljle  it  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  moment,  they  are  sufficiently  attached  to  its  gen- 
eral doctrines,  they  sufficiently  prize  the  protection  it  affords 
them  against  their  own  impulses,  to  censure  any  interpretation 
which  palpably  di'parts  from  the  old  lines.  And  their  censure 
is,  of  course,  still  more  severe  if  the  court  seems  to  be  acting 
at  the  bidding  of  a  party. 

A  singular  result  of  the  importance  of  constitutional  inter- 
pretation in  the  American  government  may  be  here  referred 
to.  It  is  this,  that  the  United  States  legislature  has  been 
largely  —  though  less  in  recent  years  than  formerly  —  occupied 
in  purely  legal  discussions.  When  it  is  proposed  to  legis- 
late on  a  subject  which  has  been  heretofore  little  dealt  wth, 
the  opponents  of  a  measure  have  two  lines  of  defence.  They 
may,  as  Englishmen  would  in  a  like  case,  argue  that  the  meas- 
ure is  inexpedient.  But  they  may  also,  which  Englishmen 
cannot,  argue  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  i.e.  illegal,  because 
transcending  the  powers  of  Congress,  This  is  a  question 
fit  to  be  rai.sed  in  Congress,  not  only  as  regards  matters  with 
which,  as  being  purely  political,  the  courts  of  law  will  refuse 
to  interfere,  but  as  regard-^  all  other  matters  also,  because 
since  a  decision  on  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute  can  ne\"er 
bo  olitained  from  the  judges  bj-  anticipation,  the  legislature 
ought  to  consider  whether  they  are  acting  within  their  com- 

'  So  it  (lisapprovri)  stronuly, 
livered  \>y  the  mftjoritj  of  tlics  Su 
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36.  And  it  is  a  question  on  which  a  stronger  case  can 
be  made,  and  made  with  less  exertion,  than  on  the  issue 
er  the  measure  be  substantially  expedient.  Hence  it 
isually  put  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle,  and  argued 
^reat  vigour  and  acumen  by  leaders  who  might  be  more 
ous  as  lawyers  than  far-sighted  as  statesmen, 
urther  consequence  of  this  habit  is  pointed  out  by  one  of 
lost  thoughtful  among  American  constitutional  writers, 
issues  are  apt  to  dwarf  and  obscure  the  more  substan- 
important  issues  of  principle  and  policy,  distracting  from 
latter  the  attention  of  the  nation  as  well  as  the  skill  of 
essional  debaters. 

he  English  legislature,"  says  Judge  Hare,  "is  free  to  fol- 
Qy  course  that  will  promote  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and 
iquiry  is  not,  *Has  Parliament  power  to  pass  the  Act?' 
Is  it  consistent  with  principle,  and  such  as  the  circum- 
3S  demand?'  These  are  the  material  points,  and  if  the 
;  mind  is  satisfied  as  to  them  there  is  no  further  contro- 
.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question 
Tily  is  one  of  power,  and  in  the  refined  and  subtle  dis- 
►n  which  ensues,  right  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  or  treated 
it  were  synonymous  with  might.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
fvhat  the  Constitution  permits  it  also  approves,  and  that 
ires  which  are  legal  cannot  be  contrary  to  morals." 
3  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  has  at  times  become 
►mentous  as  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  formation  of  politi- 
irties;  and  the  existence  of  parties  divided  upon  such 
ions  has  of  course  stimulated  the  interest  with  which 
5  of  legal  interpretation  have  been  watched  and  can- 
L  Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  National  government 
^9  two  parties  grew  up,  one  advocating  a  strong  central 
rity,  the  other  championing  the  rights  of  the  States.  Of 
parties  the  former  naturally  came  to  insist  on  a  liberal, 
pansive,  perhaps  a  lax,  construction  of  the  words  of  the 
itution,  because  the  more  wide  is  the  meaning  placed 
its  grant  of  powers,  so  much  the  wider  are  those  powers 
jelves.  The  latter  party,  on  the  other  hand,  was  acting 
)tection  both  of  the  States  and  of  the  individual  citizen 
st  the  central  government,  when  it  limited  by  a  strict  and 
w  interpretation  of  the  fundamental  instrument  the  pow- 
hich  that  instrument  conveyed.     The  distinction  which 
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began  in  those  early  daj-s  has  never  since  vaniiihed.  Then 
has  a!n-ays  been  a  parly  pruffssitig  itself  disposed  to  favour 
the  central  government,  and  therefore  a  party  of  broad  consOTie- 
tioQ.  There  hat^  always  been  a  party  claiming  tliat  it  aimed  at 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  therefore  a  party  of  stict 
i-oDst ruction.  Some  wiit^^  have  gone  so  far  eis  to  find  in  these 
different  doctrines  r^arding  interpretation  the  foundation  of  all 
the  political  parties  that  have  divided  AmL'rica.  This  vieH,ha»- 
ever,  inverts  the  facta.  It  is  noV  because  men  have  differed  in 
their  reading  of  the  Constitution  that  they  have  advocated  tr 
opposed  an  extension  of  Federal  powers ;  it  is  their  attitude  on 
this  substantial  issue  that  has  detennintd  their  attitude  oa  the 
verbal  one.  Moreover,  t-he  twti  great  parties  have  sevtni 
times  changed  sidea  on  the  vMy  question  of  int^rpret^oa. 
The  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  the  Embargo  acts  were  tie 
work  of  the  t^triut  Constructionists,  while  it  was  the  Loose 
Constructionist  party  which  protested  against  the  latter  meas- 
ure, and  which,  at  the  Hartford  Convention  of  1814,  advanced 
doctrines  of  State  rights  almost  amounting  to  those  subse- 
quently asst-rted  by  South  C^arolina  in  1832  and  by  the  Seees- 
BJonists  of  IStil.  Parties  in  America,  as  in  most  countries, 
have  followed  tlieir  tem])orary  interest ;  and  if  that  interest 
happened  to  differ  from  some  traditional  party  doctrine,  they 
have  explained  the  latter  away.  Whenever  there  has  been  a 
serious  partj-  conflict,  it  has  been  in  reality  a  confUct  over 
some  living  and  practical  issue,  and  only  in  form  a  debate  upon 
canons  of  legal  interpretation.  Wliat  is  remarkable,  though 
natural  enough  in  a  country  governed  by  a  written  instrument, 
is  that  every  contro\'ersy  has  got  involved  with  questions  of 
con.stitutional  construction.  When  it  was  proposed  to  exert 
some  power  of  Congress,  as  for  instance  to  charter  a  national 
bank,  to  grant  money  for  internal  improvements,  to  enact  a 
protective  tariff,  the  opponents  of  these  schemes  could  plaua- 
bly  argu<',  an<l  therefore  of  course  did  ai^ue,  that  they  were 
unconstitutional.  So  any  suggested  interference  with  3laver>' 
in  States  or  Territories  was  immediately  declared  to  violate 
the  State  rights  which  the  Constitution  guaranteed.  Thus 
every  serious  question  c;une  to  be  fought  as  a  constitutional 
question.  But  a.s  reganls  most  questions,  and  certainly  as 
regards  the  great  majority  of  the  party  combatants,  men  did 
not  attack  or  defend  a  proposal  because  they  held  it  l^atly 
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unsound  or  sound  on  the  true  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
but  alleged  it  to  be  constitutionally  wrong  or  right  because 
they  thought  the  welfare  of  the  country,  or  at  least  their  party 
interests,  to  be  involved.  Constitutional  interpretation  was  a 
pretext  rather  than  a  cause,  a  matter  of  form  rather  than  of 
substance. 

The  results  were  both  good  and  evil.  They  were  good  in  so 
far  as  they  made  both  parties  profess  themselves  defenders  of 
the  Constitution,  zealous  only  that  it  should  be  interpreted 
aright;  as  they  familiarized  the  people  with  its  provisions, 
and  made  them  vigilant  critics  of  every  legislative  or  execu- 
tive act  which  could  afifect  its  working.  They  were  evil  in 
distracting  public  attention  from  real  problems  to  the  legal 
aspect  of  those  problems,  and  in  cultivating  a  habit  of  casu- 
istry which  threatened  the  integrity  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

Since  the  Civil  War  there  has  been  much  less  of  this  casu- 
istry because  there  have  been  fewer  occasions  for  it,  the  Broad 
Construction  view  of  the  Constitution  having  practically  pre- 
vailed—  prevailed  so  far  that  the  Supreme  court  now  holds 
that  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  paper  money  legal  tender 
is  incident  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  National  government,  and 
that  a  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  passes  a  bill 
giving  a  Federal  commission  vast  powers  over  all  the  railways 
which  pass  through  more  than  one  State.  There  is  still  a 
party  inclined  to  strict  construction,  but  the  strictness  which 
it  upholds  would  have  been  deemed  lax  by  the  Broad  Con- 
structionists of  the  da)rs  before  the  Civil  War.  The  interpre- 
tation which  has  thus  stretched  the  Constitution  to  cover  powers 
once  undreamt  of,  may  be  deemed  a  dangerous  resource.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  even  the  constitutions  we  call 
Rigid  must  make  their  choice  between  being  bent  or  being 
broken.  The  Americans  have  more  than  once  bent  their  Consti- 
tution in  order  that  they  might  not  be  forced  to  break  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION   BY  USAGE 

There  is  yet  another  way  in  which  the  Constitution  has  been 
developed.  This  is  by  laying  down  rules  on  matters  which  are 
within  its  general  scope,  but  have  not  been  dealt  with  by  its 
words,  by  the  creation  of  machinery  which  it  has  not  provided 
for  the  attainment  of  objects  it  contemplates,  or,  to  vary  the 
metaphor,  by  ploughing  and  planting  ground  which,  though 
included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Constitution,  was  left 
waste  by  those  who  drew  up  the  original  instrument. 

Although  the  Constitution  is  curiously  minute  upon  some 
comparatively  small  points,  such  as  the  qualifications  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  oflScial  record  of  their  votes,  it  passes 
over  in  silence  many  branches  of  political  action,  many  details 
essential  to  every  government.     Some  may  have  been  forgotten, 
but  some  were  purposely  omitted,   because  the   Convention 
could  not  agree  upon  them,  or  because  they  would  have  provoked 
opposition  in  the  ratifying  conventions,  or  because  they  were 
thought  unsuited  to  a  document  which  it  was  desirable  to  draft 
concisely  and  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  unaltered.    This 
was  wise  and  indeed  necessary,  but  it  threw  a  great  respong- 
bility  upon  those  who  had  to  work  the  government  which  the 
Constitution   created.     They  found  nothing  within   the  four 
corners  of  the  instrument  to  guide  them  on  points  whose  grav- 
ity was  perceived  as  soon  as  they  had  to  be  settled  in  practice. 
Many  of  such  points  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  interpreta- 
tion or  construction,  however  liberally  extensive  it  might  be, 
because  there  was  nothing  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution 
from  which  such  construction  could  start,  and  because  they 
were  in  some  instances  matters  which,  though  important,  could 
not  be  based  upon  principle,  but  must  be  settled  by  an  arbitrarv' 
determination. 

Their  settlement,  which  began  with  the  first  Congress,  has 
been  effected  in  two  ways,  by  Congressional  legislation  and  by 
usage. 
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Congress  was  empowered  by  the  Constitution  to  pass  statutes 
>n  certain  prescribed  topics.  On  many  other  topics  not  spe- 
ially  named,  but  within  its  general  powers,  statutes  were  evi- 
lently  needed.  For  instance,  the  whole  subject  of  Federal 
axation,  direct  and  indirect,  the  establishment  of  Federal 
ourts,  inferior  to  the  Supreme  court,  and  the  assignment  of 
^articular  kinds  and  degrees  of  jurisdiction  to  each  class  of 
ourts,  the  organization  of  the  civil,  military,  and  naval  services 
f  the  country,  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  and  of  the 
territories,  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  elections  of  Presi- 
lents  and  senators,  these  and  many  other  matters  of  high  im- 
ort  are  r^ulated  by  statutes,  statutes  which  Congress  can  of 
ourse  change  but  which,  in  their  main  features,  have  been  not 
reatly  changed  since  their  first  enactment.  Although  such 
tatutes  cannot  be  called  parts  of  the  Constitution  in  the  same 
ense  as  the  interpretations  judicially  placed  upon  it,  for  these 
itter  have  (subject  to  the  possibility  of  their  reversal)  become 
Tactically  incorporated  with  its  original  text,  still  they  have 
iven  to  its  working  a  character  and  direction  which  must  be 
ome  in  mind  in  discussing  it,  and  which  have,  in  some  in- 
bances,  produced  results  opposed  to  the  ideas  of  its  framers.  To 
ake  a  recent  instance,  the  passing  of  the  Inter-State  Com- 
lerce  Act,  which  applies  to  all  the  greater  railways  over  the 
rhole  United  States,  is  an  assertion  of  Federal  authority  over 
umerous  and  powerful  corporations  chartered  by  and  serving 
he  various  States,  which  gives  a  new  aspect  and  significance 
0  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  empowering  Congress  to  regu- 
ite  commerce.  Legal  interpretation  held  that  clause  to  be 
iifficiently  wide  to  enable  Congress  to  legislate  on  inter-State 
Bulways ;  but  when  Congress  actually  exerted  its  power  in  en- 
cting  this  statute  a  further  step,  and  a  long  one,  was  taken 
awards  bringing  the  organs  of  transportation  under  national 
ontrol.^  Legislation,  therefore,  though  it  cannot  in  strictness 
nlarge  the  frontiers  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  can  give  to  cer- 
ain  provinces  lying  within  those  frontiers  far  greater  impor- 
ance  than  they  formerly  possessed,  and  by  so  doing,  can 
Libstantially   change   the   character   of   the   government.     It 

>  The  recognition  that  the  Constitution  empowers  Confsjess  to  deal  with  a 
iven  subject  does  not  imply  that  every  detail  of  the  Act  dealing  therewith  is 
bove  objection.  Although  prima  facie  Congress,  when  competent  to  legislate 
n  a  subject,  is  free  to  choose  its  means,  still  it  remains  open  to  any  one  to 
ballenge  the  constitutionality  of  any  particular  provisions  in  a  statute. 
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cannot  engender  a  new  power,  but  it  can  turn  an  old  one  in  a 
new  direction,  and  call  a  dormant  one  into  momentous  activity. 

Next  as  to  usa^e.  Custom,  which  is  a  law-producing  agency 
in  every  department,  is  specially  busy  in  matters  which  po^ 
tain  to  the  practical  conduct  of  government.  Understanding 
and  conventions  are  in  modem  practice  no  less  essential  to 
the  smooth  working  of  the  English  Ck)nstitution,  than  are  the 
principles  enunciated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Now  understand- 
ings are  merely  long-established  usages,  sanctioned  by  no  stat- 
ute, often  too  vague  to  admit  of  precise  statement,^  yet  in 
some  instances  deemed  so  binding  that  a  breach  of  them  would 
damage  the  character  of  a  statesman  or  a  ministry  just  as 
much  as  the  transgression  of  a  statute.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  fewer  such  imderstandings  than  in  England,  be- 
cause imder  a  Constitution  drawn  out  in  one  fundamental 
document  everybody  is  more  apt  to  stand  upon  his  strict  legal 
rights,  and  the  spirit  of  institutions  departs  less  widely  from 
their  formal  character.  Nevertheless  some  of  those  features 
of  American  government  to  which  its  character  is  chiefly  due 
and  which  recur  most  frequently  in  its  daily  working,  rest 
neither  upon  the  Constitution  nor  upon  any  statute,  but  upon 
usage  alone.     Here  are  some  instances. 

The  presidential  electors  have  by  usage  and  by  usage  only 
lost  the  right  the  Constitution  gave  them  of  exercising  thdr 
discretion  in  the  choice  of  a  chief  magistrate. 

The  President  is  not  elected  to  more  than  two  continuous 
terms,  though  the  Constitution  in  no  way  restricts  re-eUgibility.* 

The  President  uses  his  veto  more  freely  than  he  did  at  first, 
and  for  a  wider  range  of  purposes. 

The  Senate  now  never  exercises  its  undoubted  power  of  re- 
fusing to  confirm  the  appointments  made  by  the  President  to 
cabinet  offices. 

The  President  is  permitted  to  remove,  without  asking  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  officials  to  whose  appointment  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  is  necessary.    This  was  for  a  time  regulated 

>  For  instance,  it  is  impossible  to  state  precisely  the  practical  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  legal)  rights  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  bills  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  the  duty  of  the  Crown  when  a  Cabinet  makes  some 
very  unusual  request ;  although  it  is  admitted  that  as  a  rule  the  Lords  ought 
to  yield  to  the  Commons  and  the  Crown  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  its  ministen. 

*  See  ante,  Chap.  V.  The  Federalist  (No.  Ixviii.)  says  that  the  President 
will  bo  and  ought  to  be  re-elected  as  often  as  the  people  think  him  worthy  o^ 
their  confidence. 
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by  statute,  but  the  statute  having  been  repealed  the  old  usage 
has  revived.     (See  Chapter  VI.) 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  conduct  their  legislation  by 
means  of  standing  conunittees.  This  vital  peculiarity  of  the 
American  system  of  government  has  no  firmer  basis  than  the 
standing  orders  of  each  House,  which  can  be  repealed  at  any 
moment,  but  have  been  maintained  for  many  years. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  is  by  a  similar  practice  entrusted 
with  the  profoundly  important  power  of  nominating  all  the 
House  conmiittees. 

The  chairmen  of  the  chief  committees  of  both  Houses,  which 
control  the  great  departments  of  State  (e,g,  foreign  affairs, 
navy,  justice,  finance),  have  practically  become  an  additional 
set  of  ministers  for  those  departments. 

The  custom  of  going  into  caucus,  by  which  the  parties  in  each 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  determine  their  action,  and  the 
obligation  on  individual  members  to  obey  the  decision  of  the 
caucus  meeting,  are  mere  habits  or  understandings,  without  legal 
sanction.  So  is  the  right  claimed  by  the  senators  from  a  State 
to  control  the  Federal  patronage  of  that  State.  So  is  the  usage 
that  appropriation  bills  shall  be  presented  first  to  the  House. 

The  rule  that  a  member  of  Congress  must  be  chosen  from 
the  district,  as  well  as  from  the  State,  in  which  he  resides, 
rests  on  no  Federal  enactment ;  indeed,  neither  Congress  nor 
any  State  legislature  would  be  entitled  thus  to  narrow  the 
liberty  of  choice  which  the  words  of  the  Constitution  imply. 

Jackson  introduced,  and  succeeding  Presidents  continued  the 
practice  of  dismissing  Federal  ofiicials  belonging  to  the  oppo- 
site party,  and  appointing  none  but  adherents  of  their  own 
party  to  the  vacant  places.  This  is  the  so-called  Spoils  Sys- 
tem, which,  having  been  applied  also  to  State  and  municipal 
offices,  became  and  long  continued  to  be  the  comer-stone  of 
"practical  politics"  in  America.  The  Constitution  was  nowise 
answerable  for  it  and  legislation  only  partially. 

Neither  in  English  law  nor  in  American  is  there  anything 
regarding  the  re-eligibility  of  a  member  of  the  popular  cham- 
ber; nor  can  it  be  said  that  usage  has  established  in  either 
country  any  broad  general  rule  on  the  subject.  But  whereas 
the  English  tendency  has  been  to  re-elect  a  member  unless 
there  is  some  positive  reason  for  getting  rid  of  him,  in  many 
parts  of  America  men  were  disposed  the  other  way,  and  refused 
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to  re-elect  hiru  just  because  he  liiwi  had  iiis  turn  already.  Any 
one  can  "understand  what  a  difference  this  makes  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  chamber. 

We  see,  then,  that  several  salient  features  of  the  present 
American  government,  such  as  the  popular  election  of  the 
President,  the  restriction  of  eligibility  to  Congress  to  persons 
resident  in  the  (iistrict  to  be  represented,  the  influence  of  saia- 
tors  and  congressmen  over  patronage,  tlie  immense  powi;r  of 
the  Speaker,  the  Spoils  system,  are  due  to  usages  which  have 
sprung  up  round  the  Constitution  and  profoundly  affected  its 
working,  but  which  are  not  parts  of  the  Constitution,  nor  nec- 
essarily attributable  to  any  specific  provision  which  it  contuns. 
The  most  remarkable  instance  of  all,  the  working  of  the  system 
of  government  by  highly  organized  parties,  including  the  choice 
of  presidential  candidates  by  the  great  parties  assembled  in  their 
nationiil  conventious,  will  be  fully  fuiisidtTiil  in  later  chapters. 

One  of  the  changes  which  began  about  twenty  years  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  deserves  special  mention. 
The  Constitution  contains  no  provisions  regarding  the  electoral 
franchise  in  congressional  elections  save  the  three  following  :  — 

That  the  franchise  shall  in  every  State  be  the  same  as  that 
by  which  the  members  of  the  "most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature"  are  chosen  (Art.  i.  i  2). 

That  when  any  male  citizens  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
arc  exclu^led  by  any  State  from  the  franchise  (except  for  crime) 
the  ba'^is  of  representation  in  Congress  of  that  State  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced  (Am.  xiv.,  1868). 

That  "the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vole 
shall  not  bo  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  race,  colour,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude"  (Am.  x^'.,  1870). 

Subject  to  these  conditions  every  State  may  regulate  the 
electoral   franchise   as  it  pleases. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  Constitution  the  suffrage  was  in 
nearly  all  States  limited  by  various  conditions  {e.g.  property 
qualification,  length  of  residence,  etc.)  which  excluded,  or 
might  have  excluded,  though  in  some  States  the  proportion 
of  very  poor  people  was  small,  a  considerable  numl>er  of  the 
free  inhabit  ant  .s.  At  present  the  suffrage  is  in  every  St-ate 
practically  universal.  It  ha*i  become  so  in  the  Free  States ' 
even  before  the  war.  Here  is  an  advance  towards  pure  democ- 
'  SavG  that  iu  many  of  them  persons  of  colour  were  placed  at  a  disadvantage. 
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racy  efifected  without  the  action  of  the  national  legislature,  but 
solely  by  the  legislation  of  the  several  States,  a  legislation 
which,  as  it  may  be  changed  at  any  moment,  is,  so  far  as  the 
national  government  is  concerned,  mere  custom.  And  of  this 
great  step,  modifying  profoimdly  the  character  and  working  of 
the  government,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution other  than  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth amendments  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  liberated 
n^roes. 

It  is  natural,  it  is  indeed  inevitable,  that  there  should  be  in 
every  country  such  a  parasitic  growth  of  usages  and  conven- 
tions roimd  the  solid  legal  framework  of  government.  But 
must  not  the  result  of  such  a  growth  be  different  where  a  rigid 
constitution  exists  from  what  it  is  in  coimtries  where  the  con- 
stitution is  flexible?  In  England  usages  of  the  kind  described 
become  inwoven  with  the  law  of  the  country  as  settled  by 
statutes  and  decisions,  and  modify  that  law.  Cases  come 
before  a  court  in  which  a  usage  is  recognized  and  thereby 
obtains  a  sort  of  legal  sanction.  Statutes  are  passed  in  which 
an  existing  usage  is  taken  for  granted,  and  which  therefore 
harmonize  with  it.  Thus  the  always  changing  Constitution 
becomes  interpenetrated  by  custom.  Custom  is  in  fact  the  first 
stage  through  which  a  rule  passes  before  it  is  embodied  in 
binding  law.  But  in  America,  where  the  fundamental  law 
cannot  readily  be,  and  is  in  fact  very  rarely  altered,  may  we 
not  expect  a  conflict,  or  at  least  a  want  of  harmony,  between 
law  and  custom,  due  to  the  constant  growth  of  the  one  and  the 
immutability  of  the  other? 

In  examining  this  point  one  must  distinguish  between  sub- 
jects on  which  the  Constitution  is  silent  and  subjects  on  which 
it  speaks.  As  regards  the  former  there  is  little  difiiculty. 
Usage  and  legislation  may  expand  the  Constitution  in  what 
way  they  please,  subject  only  to  the  control  of  public  opinion. 
The  courts  of  law  will  not  interfere,  because  no  provision  of 
the  Constitution  is  violated  ;  and  even  where  it  may  be  thought 
that  an  act  of  Congress  or  of  the  executive  is  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  still  if  it  falls  within  the  range  of  the 
discretion  which  these  authorities  have  received,  it  will  not 
questioned  by  the  judges.^ 

*  "It  ia  an  axiom  in  our  jurisprudence  that  an  Act  of  Co; 
pronounced  unconstitutional  unless  the  defect  of  power  to 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  either  congressional  legislation  ^ 
usage  begins  to  trench  on  ground  which  the  Constitution  em 
prcasly  covers,  the  question  at  once  arises  whetlier  such  le^^ 
lation  is  valid,  or  whether  an  act  done  in  conformity  with  such 
usage  is  legal.  Questions  of  this  kind  do  not  always  come 
before  the  courts,  and  if  they  do  not,  the  presumptioa  is  in 
favour  of  whatever  act  has  been  done  by  Congress  or  by  any 
h.'gally  constituted  authority-  When,  however,  such  a  questioo 
is  susceptible  of  judicial  determination  and  is  actually  brougiit 
before  a  triltunaj,  the  tribunal  la  disposed  rather  to  support 
than  to  treat  as  null  (he  act  done.  Applying  that  expansive 
inter|iretatioa  which  has  prevailed  since  the  war  as  it  prevailed 
in  the  days  of  C'hieT^Iustice  Marshall,  the  Supreme  court  is 
to  find  grounds  for  moving  in  the  direction  which  it  perceives 
public  opinion  to  have  taken,  and  for  putting  on  the  words 
the  Constitution  a  sense  which  legalizes  what  Congress  has 
enacte<[  or  custom  approved.  \Vhen  this  takes  place  things 
proceed  smoothly.  The  change  which  circumstances  call  for 
is  made  gently,  and  is  controlled,  perhaps  modified,  in  itfi 
operation. 

But  sometimes  the  courts  feel  bound  to  declare  some  statute, 
or  executive  act  done  in  pursuance  of  usage,  contrary  to  the 
Constitution.  What  happens?  In  theory  the  judicial  deter- 
mination is  conclusive,  and  ought  to  check  any  further  progress 
in  the  path  which  has  been  pronounced  unconstitutional.  But 
whether  this  result  follows  will  in  practice  depend  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment.  If  the  case  is  not  urgent,  if  there 
is  no  strong  popuhir  impulse  behind  Congress  or  the  President, 
no  paramount  need  for  the  usage  which  had  sprung  up  and 

to  ttdmLt  of  no  doubt.     Every  doubt  is  to  1»  resolved  in  favour  of  the  validity 
of  tliu  liiw."  —  Swnync,  J.,  in  Cniltd  Stalis  v.  Rhode».  ]  Abb.  U.  S.  49. 

An  iiilcrcating  illuslralioii  of  the  application  of  legislative  power  in  unrom- 
teniplaled  ways  is  supplird  by  u  case  which  arose  in  the  efforts  mode  to  check 
the  evils  uriaioi;  from  lotteries.  Congress,  being  unable  to  strike  at  a  lottery 
eatabliahed  in  Louisiana,  passed  a  statute  forbidding  the  potst-oSice  to  cnrry 
newspapers  containing  lottery  advertisements  (since  it  was  by  these  that  mis- 
chief BBS  done  over  ihe  rest  of  the  Union),  and  imposing  a  penalty  on  any  one 
posting  lottery  advertisements  in  breach  of  the  statute.  A  newspaper  proprietor 
arrcstntl  tor  such  breach  carried  his  rase  lo  the  Supreme  court,  alleging  the 
statute  to  be  uneonsliditional  liecause  inconsistent  with  the  first  amendment 
to  the  C'oiiatitution.  The  court  however  unanimously  held  (1892)  that  thsl 
amendment  did  not  apply,  and  aupiMJrtod  the  right  of  Congress  to  use  the  con- 
trol of  the  piHit-office  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  the  hann  done  by  lotteriea :  and 
public  opiniou  heartily  welcomed  this  decision. 
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is  now  disapproved,  the  decision  of  the  courts  will  be  acqui- 
esced in;  and  whatever  tendency  towards  change  exists  will 
seek  another  channel  where  no  constitutional  obstacle  bars 
its  course.  But  if  the  needs  of  the  time  be  pressing,  courts 
Euid  Constitution  may  have  to  give  way.  Solus  reipublicae 
!ex  suprema.  Above  the  written  law,  however  sacred,  stands  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth,  which  will  be  secured,  if  possible  in 
conformity  with  the  Constitution ;  but  if  that  be  not  possible, 
then  by  evading,  or  even  by  overriding  the  Constitution.^ 
This  is  what  happened  in  the  Civil  War,  when  men  said  that 
they  would  break  the  Constitution  in  order  to  preserve  it. 

Attempts  to  disobey  the  Constitution  have  been  rare,  because 
the  fear  of  clashing  with  it  has  arrested  many  mischievous 
proposals  in  their  earlier  stages,  while  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  has  averted  possible  collisions  by  leading  the  courts  to 
lend  their  ultimate  sanction  to  measures  or  usages  which,  had 
they  come  under  review  at  their  first  appearance,  might  have 
been  pronounced  unconstitutional.^  That  collisions  have  been 
rare  is  wide  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  American  statesmen 
and  lawyers.  But  politicians  in  other  countries  will  err  if  they 
suppose  that  the  existence  of  a  rigid  or  supreme  constitution  is 
enough  to  avert  collisions,  or  to  secure  the  victory  of  the  funda- 
mental instrument.  A  rigid  constitution  resembles,  not  some 
cliff  of  Norwegian  gneiss  which  bears  for  centuries  imchanged 
the  lash  of  Atlantic  billows,  but  rather  a  sea-wall,  such  as  guards 
the  seaside  promenade  of  an  English  town,  whose  smooth  sur- 
face resists  the  ordinary  waves  and  currents  of  the  Channel 
but  may  be  breached  or  washed  away  by  some  tremendous 
tempest.     The   American   Constitution    has   stood   unbroken, 

» In  a  remarkable  letter  written  to  Mr.  Hodges  (4th  April  1864),  President 
Lincoln  said  :  **  My  oath  to  preserve  the  Constitution  imposed  on  me  the  duty  of 
preserving  by  every  indispensable  means  that  government,  that  nation,  of  which 
the  Constitution  was  the  organic  law.  Was  it  possible  to  lose  the  nation  and 
yet  preserve  the  Constitution?  By  general  law  life  and  limb  must  be  pro- 
tected, yet  often  a  limb  must  be  amputated  to  save  a  life,  but  a  life  is  never 
wisely  given  to  save  a  limb.  I  felt  that  measures,  otherwise  unconstitutional, 
might  become  lawful  by  becoming  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Constitution  through  the  preservation  of  the  nation.  Right  or  wrong  I  as- 
sumed this  ground,  and  now  avow  it.  I  could  not  feel  that  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  I  had  even  tried  to  preserve  the  Constitution,  if,  to  save  slaverj',  or  any 
minor  matter,  I  should  permit  the  wreck  of  government,  country,  and  Consti- 
tution altogether." 

*  Such  as  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  on  "internal  improvementa" 
the  assumption  of  wider  and  wider  powers  over  internal  communicati 
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because  America  has  never  seen,  as  some  European  countries 
have  seen,  angry  multitudes  or  military  tyrants  bent  on  de- 
stroying the  institutions  which  barred  the  course  of  their  passtons 
or  ambition.  And  it  has  also  stood  because  it  has  submitted  t> 
a  process  of  constant,  though  sometimes  scarcely  perceptii>li , 
change  which  has  adapted  it  to  the  conditions  of  a  new  age. 

Tlie  solemn  determination  of  a  people  enai^ting  a  fundamen- 
tal law  by  which  they  and  their  descendants  shall  be  goveniBi 
cannot  prevent  that  law,  however  great  the  reverence  they 
continue  to  profess  for  it,  from  being  worn  away  in  one  pmt, 
enlarged  in  another,  modified  in  a  third,  by  the  ceaseless  action 
of  influences  playing  upon  the  individuals  who  compose  the 
people.  Thus  the  American  Constitution  has  aecessarily 
changed  as  the  nation  has  changed,  has  changed  tn  the  spirit 
with  which  men  regard  it,  and  therefore  in  its  own  spirit.  To 
ust'  the  words  of  the  eminent  constitutional  lawyer  whom  1 
have  more  than  once  quoted:  "We  may  think,"  says  Judge 
Cooley,  "that  we  have  the  Constitution  all  before  ua;  but  for 
practical  jiurposes  the  Constitution  is  that  which  the  govern- 
ment, in  its  several  departments,  and  the  people  in  the  per- 
formance of  tht'ir  duties  as  citizens,  recognize  and  respect  as 
HUch  ;  and  nothing  else  is.  .  .  .  Cervantes  says  :  Every  one  Ls 
the  son  of  his  own  works.  This  is  more  emphatically  true 
of  an  instrument  of  government  than  it  can  possibly  be  of  a 
natural  person.  ^Vhat  it  takes  to  itself,  though  at  first  unwar- 
rantable, helps  to  make  it  over  into  a  new  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, and  it  represents  at  last  the  acts  done  under  it." 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

THE  RESULTS  OP  CONSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

We  have  seen  that  the  American  Constitution  has  changed, 
is  changing,  and  by  the  law  of  its  existence  must  continue  to 
change,  in  its  substance  and  practical  working  even  when  its 
words  remain  the  same.  "Time  and  habit,"  said  Washington, 
"are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of  govern- 
ments as  of  other  human  institutions  : "  ^  and  while  habit  fixes 
some  things,  time  remoulds  others. 

It  remains  to  ask  what  has  been  the  general  result  of  the 
changes  it  has  suffered,  and  what  light  an  examination  of  its 
history,  in  this  respect,  throws  upon  the  probable  future  of  the 
instrument  and  on  the  worth  of  Rigid  or  Supreme  constitutions 
in  general. 

The  Constitution  was  avowedly  created  as  an  instrument  of 
checks  and  balances.  Each  branch  of  the  National  government 
was  to  restrain  the  others,  and  maintain  the  equipoise  of  the 
whole.  The  legislature  was  to  balance  the  executive,  and  the 
judiciary  both.  The  two  houses  of  the  legislature  were  to 
balance  one  another.  The  National  government,  taking  all  its 
branches  together,  was  balanced  against  the  State  governments. 
As  this  equilibrium  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  docu- 
ment, unchangeable  save  by  the  people  themselves,  no  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  National  government  has  been  able  to  absorb 
or  override  the  others,  as  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Cabinet, 
itself  a  child  of  the  House  of  Commons,  have  in  England  over- 
ridden and  subjected  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords.  Each 
branch  maintains  its  independence,  and  can,  within  certain 
limits,  defy  the  others. 

But  there  is  among  political  bodies  and  offices  (i.e.  the  per- 
sons who  from  time  to  time  fill  the  same  office)  of  necessity  a 
constant  strife,  a  struggle  for  existence  similar  to  that  which 
Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  to  exist  among  plants  and  animals  ;  and 
as  in  the  case  of  plants  and  ailimals  so  also  in  the  political  sphere 

>  Farewell  Address,  17th  September  1796. 
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this  struggle  stimulates  each  body  or  office  to  exert  it«  utnia'rt 
force  for  its  own  preservation,  and  to  develop  its  aptitudes  in  any 
direction  wherein  development  is  possible.  Each  branch  of  the 
American  government  has  striven  to  extimd  its  range  and  its 
powers ;  eacli  has  advanced  in  certain  directions,  but  in  others 
has  been  restrained  by  the  equal  or  stronger  pressure  of  other 
branches.  I  shall  attempt  to  state  the  chief  differences  per- 
ceptible between  the  ideas  which  men  entertained  regarding  the 
various  bodiea  and  offices  of  the  government  when  they  first 
entered  life,  and  the  aspect  they  now  wear  to  the  nation. 

The  President  has  developed  a  capacity  for  becoming,  in 
moments  of  national  peril,  something  like  a  Homan  dictator. 
He  is  in  quiet  tunes  no  stronger  than  he  was  at  first.     Noirl 
and  then  he  haa  seemed  weaker.     Congress  has  occasionftltfl 
encroacheti  on  him.  but  at  other  times  the  country  has  given  ite  " 
confidence  to  tlie  Man  as  agaiii.st  thu  .\sseiiibly.     With  a  succes- 
sion of  strong  and  popular  Presidents  this  might  tend  to  become 
a  hal)it.     Needless  to  say  that  history  has  shown  how  the  office 
may  in  the  hands  of  a  trusted  leader  and  at  the  call  of  a  sudden 
necessity,  rise  to  a  tremendous  height. 

The  ministers  of  the  President  have  not  become  more  im- 
portant either  singly  or  collectively  as  a  cabinet.  Cut  off  from 
the  legislature  on  one  side,  and  from  the  people  on  the  other, 
they  have  been  a  mere  appendage  to  the  President. 

The  Senate  has  come  to  press  heavily  on  the  Executive,  and 
at  the  same  time  has  developed  legislative  functions  which 
though  contemplated  in  the  Constitution,  were  comparatively 
rudimentary  in  the  older  days.  It  has,  in  the  judgment  of 
American  publicists,  grown  relatively  stronger  than  it  then 
was,  but  it  is  not  more  trusted  by  the  people. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  has  become  even 
more  insignificant  than  the  Constitution  seemed  to  make  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
whom  the  Constitution  mentions  only  once,  and  on  whom  it 
bestows  no  powers,  has  now  secured  one  of  the  leadii^  parts 
in  the  piece,  and  can  affect  the  course  of  legislation  more  than 
any  other  single  person. 

An  oligarchy  of  chairmen  of  the  leading  committees  has 
sprung  up  in  both  Houses  as  a  consequence  of  the  increasing 
demands  on  their  time  as  well  as  of  the  working  of  the  com- 
mittee system. 
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The  Judiciary  was  deemed  to  be  making  large  strides  during 
the  first  forty  years,  because  it  established  its  claim  to  powers 
which,  though  doubtless  really  granted,  had  been  but  faintly 
apprehended  in  1789.  After  1830  the  development  of  those 
powers  advanced  more  slowly.  But  the  position  which  the 
Supreme  court  has  taken  in  the  scheme  of  government,  if  it  be 
not  greater  than  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  would  have 
wished,  is  yet  greater  than  they  foresaw. 

Although  some  of  these  changes  are  considerable,  they  are 
far  smaller  than  those  which  England  has  seen  pass  over  her 
Government  since  1789.  So  far,  therefore,  the  Rigid  Constitu- 
tion has  maintained  a  sort  of  equilibrium  between  the  various 
powers,  whereas  that  which  was  then  supposed  to  exist  in 
England  between  the  king,  the  peers,  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  people  (i.e,  the  electors)  has  vanished  irrecoverably. 

In  the  other  struggle  that  has  gone  on  in  America,  that  be- 
tween the  National  government  and  the  States,  the  results 
have  been  still  more  considerable,  though  the  process  of  change 
has  sometimes  been  interrupted.  During  the  first  few  decades 
after  1789  the  States,  in  spite  of  a  steady  and  often  angry  re- 
sistance, sometimes  backed  by  threats  of  secession,  found  them- 
selves more  and  more  entangled  in  the  network  of  Federal 
powers  which  sometimes  Congress,  sometimes  the  President, 
sometimes  the  Judiciary,  as  the  expounder  of  the  Constitution, 
flung  over  them.  Provisions  of  the  Constitution  whose  bear- 
ing had  been  inadequately  realized  in  the  first  instance  were 
put  in  force  against  a  State,  and  when  once  put  in  force  be- 
came precedents  for  the  future.  It  is  instructive  to  observe 
that  this  was  done  by  both  of  the  gr(»at  national  parties,  by 
those  who  defended  State  rights  and  preached  State  sover- 
eignty as  well  as  by  the  advocates  of  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment. For  the  former,  when  they  saw  the  opportunity  of 
effecting  by  means  of  the  central  legislative  or  executive  power 
an  object  of  immediate  party  importance,  did  not  hesitate  to 
put  in  force  that  central  power,  forgetful  or  heedless  of  the 
example  they  were  setting. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  process  by  which  the  National 
government  has  grown  may  be  called  a  natural  one.  A  politi- 
cal force  has,  like  a  heated  gas,  a  natural  tendency  to  expan- 
sion, a  tendency  which  works  even  apart  from  the  knowledge 
and  intentions  of  those  through  whom  it  works.     In  the  proc- 
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ess  of  expansion  such  a  force  may  meet,  and  may  be  checked 
or  driven  back  by  a  stronger  force.  The  expansive  force  of 
the  National  government  proved  ultimateiy  stronger  than  the 
force  of  the  States,  so  the  centralizing  tendency  prevailed 
And  it  prevailed  not  so  much  by  the  conscious  purpose  of  the 
party  disposed  to  favour  it,  as  through  the  inherent  elements 
of  strength  wiiicb  it  possessed,  and  the  favouring  conditjoos 
amid  which  it  acted,  elements  and  conditions  largely  irrespec- 
tive of  either  political  party,  and  operative  under  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other.  Now  and  then  the  cen- 
tralizing process  was  checked.  Gi^orgia  defied  the  Supreme 
court  in  1830-32,  and  was  not  made  to  bend  because  the  execu- 
tive sided  with  her.  South  Carolina  defied  Congress  and  the  j 
President  in  1832,  and  the  issue  was  settled  by  a  compromise.  | 
Acut«  foreign  observers  then  and  oft^n  during  the  period  that  ' 
followed  predictwl  the  dissolutioJi  of  the  Union.  For  some 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  tie  of  obedience 
to  the  National  government  was  palpably  loosened  over  a  large 
part  of  the  country.  But  during  and  after  the  war  the  former 
tendency  resumed  its  action,  swifter  and  more  potent  than 
before. 

A  critic  may  object  to  the  view  here  presented  by  remarking 
that  the  struggle  between  the  National  government  and  the 
States  has  not,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  struggles  between  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  National  government,  proceeded  merely  by 
the  natural  development  of  the  Constitution,  but  has  been  accel- 
erated by  specific  changes  in  the  Constitution,  viz.  those  made 
by  the  three  latest  amendments. 

This  is  true.  But  the  dominance  of  the  centralizing  tenden- 
cies is  not  wholly  or  even  mainly  due  to  those  amendments.  It 
had  begun  before  them.  It  would  have  come  about,  though 
less  completely,  without  them.  It  has  been  due  not  only  to 
these  amendments  but  also  — 

To  the  extensive  interpretation  by  the  judiciary  of  the  powers 
which  the  Constitution  vests  in  the  National  government. 

To  the  passing  by  Congres.s  of  statutes  on  topics  not  exclu- 
sively reserved  to  the  States,  statutes  which  have  sensibly 
narrowed  the  field  of  State  action. 

To  exertions  of  executive  power  which,  having  been  approved 
by  the  people,  and  tint  condemned  by  the  courts,  have 
passed  into  precedents. 
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These  have  been  the  modes  in  which  the  centralizing  ten- 
dency has  shown  itself  and  prevailed.  What  have  been  the 
underlying  causes  ? 

They  belong  to  history.  They  are  partly  economical,  partly 
moral.  Steam  and  electricity  have  knit  the  various  parts  of 
the  coimtry  closely  together,  have  made  each  State  and  group 
of  States  more  dependent  on  its  neighbours,  have  added  to  the 
matters  in  which  the  whole  country  benefits  by  joint  action  and 
uniform  legislation.  The  power  of  the  National  government 
to  stimulate  or  depress  commerce  and  industries  by  legislation 
whether  in  matters  of  currency  and  finance,  or  on  the  tariflf,  or 
on  the  means  of  transportation,  has  given  it  a  wide  control  over 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  Union,  till  "the  people,  and  espe- 
cially the  trading  and  manufacturing  classes,  came  to  look  more 
and  more  to  the  national  capital  for  what  enlists  their  interests, 
and  less  and  less  to  the  capital  of  their  own  State.  ...  It  is 
the  nation  and  not  the  State  that  is  present  to  the  imagination 
of  the  citizens  as  sovereign,  even  in  the  States  of  Jefferson  and' 
Calhoun.  .  .  .  The  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it 
was,  can  no  longer  be  the  party  watchword.  There  is  a  new 
Union,  ^ith  new  grand  features,  but  with  new  engrafted  evils."  ^ 
There  has  grown  up  a  pride  in  the  national  flag,  and  in  the 
National  government  as  representing  national  unity.  In  the 
North  there  is  gratitude  to  that  government  as  the  power  that 
saved  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War ;  in  the  South  a  sense  of  the 
strength  which  Congress  and  the  President  then  exerted ;  in 
both  a  recollection  of  the  immense  scope  which  the  war  powers 
took  and  might  take  again.  All  over  the  country  there  is  a 
great  army  of  Feder-al  office-holders  who  look  to  Washington 
as  the  centre  of  their  hopes  and  fears.  As  the  modes  in  and 
by  which  these  and  other  similar  causes  can  work  are  evi- 
dently not  exhausted,  it  is  clear  that  the  development  of  the 
Constitution  as  between  the  nation  and  the  States  has  not  yet 
stopped,  and  present  appearances  suggest  that  the  centralizing 
tendency  will  continue  to  prevail. 

How  does  the  inquiry  we  have  been  conducting  affect  the 
judgment  to  be  passed  upon  the  worth  of  rigid  constitutions, 
i.e.  of  written  instruments  of  government  emanating  from  an 
authority  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  legislature?  The 
question  is  a  grave  one  for  European  countries,  which  seem  to 

*  Cooley,  History  of  Michigan. 
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be  passing  from  the  older  or  Flexible  to  the  newer  or  Rigid  tjpe 
of  constitutions. 

A  European  reader  who  has  followed  the  facts  stated  in  the 
last  foregoing  chapters  may  be  inclined  to  dismiss  the  question 
summarily.    "Rigid  Constitutions,"  he  will  say,  "are  on  your 
own  showing  a  delusion  and  a  sham.    The  American  Constita- 
tion  has  been  changed,  is  being  changed,  will  continue  to  be 
changed,  by  interpretation  and  usage.    It  is  not  what  it  was 
even  thirty  years  ago ;  who  can  tell  what  it  will  be  thirty  yean 
hence  ?      If  its  transformations  are  less  swift  than  those  of  the 
English  Constitution,  this  is  only  because  England  has  not 
even  yet  so  completely  democratized  herself  as  had  Amoica 
nearly   a  century   ago,  and   therefore   there  has  been   more 
room  for  change  in  England.     If  the  existence  of  the  fundar 
mental  Constitution  did  not  prevent  violent  stretches  of  execu- 
tive  power  during   the  war,  and  of  legislative  power  after  as 
well  as  during  the  war,  will  not  its  paper  guarantees  be  trodden 
under  foot  more  recklessly  the  next  time  a  crisis  arrives?    It 
was  intended  to  protect  not  only  the  States  against  the  central 
government,  not  only  each  branch  of  the  government  against 
the  other  branches,  but  the  people  against  themselves,  that  is 
to  say,  the  people  as  a  whole  against  the  impulses  of  a  tran- 
sient majority.     What  becomes  of  this  protection  when  you 
admit  that  even  the  Supreme  court  is  influenced  by  public 
opinion,  which  is  only  another  name  for  the  reigning  sentiment 
of  the  moment  ?    If  every  one  of  the  checks  and  safeguards 
contained  in  the  document  may  be  overset,  if  all  taken  together 
may  be  overset,  where  are  the  boasted  guarantees  of  the  fun- 
damental laws  ?     Evidently  it  stands  only  because  it  is  not  at 
present  assailed.     It  is  like  the  walls  of  Jericho,  tall  and  stately, 
but  ready  to  fall  at  the  blast  of  the  trumpet.     It  is  worse  than 
a  delusion :  it  is  a  snare ;  for  it  lulls  the  nation  into  a  fancied 
security,  seeming  to  promise  a  stability  for  the  institutions  of 
government,  and  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  the   individual, 
which  are  in  fact  baseless.     A  flexible  constitution  like  that 
of  England  is  really  safer,  because  it  practises  no  similar  deceit, 
but  by  warning  good  citizens  that  the  welfare  of  the  common- 
wealth  depends   always  on  themselves  and  themselves  only, 
stimulates  them  to  constant  efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
own  rights  and  the  deepest  interests  of  society." 

This  statement  of  the  case  errs  as  much  in  one  direction  by 
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undervaluing,  as  common  opinion  errs  by  overvaluing,  the  sta- 
bility of  rigid  constitutions.  They  do  not  perform  all  that  the 
solemnity  of  their  wording  promises.  But  they  are  not  there- 
fore useless. 

To  expect  any  form  of  words,  however  weightily  conceived, 
with  whatever  sanctions  enacted,  permanently  to  restrain  the 
passions  and  interests  of  men  is  to  expect  the  impossible.  Be- 
yond a  certain  point,  you  cannot  protect  the  people  against 
themselves  any  more  than  you  can,  to  use  a  familiar  American 
expression,  lift  yourself  from  the  ground  by  your  own  boot- 
straps. Laws  sanctioned  by  the  overwhelming  physical  power 
of  a  despot,  laws  sanctioned  by  supernatural  terrors  whose 
reality  no  one  doubted,  have  failed  to  restrain  those  passions 
in  ages  of  slavery  and  superstition.  The  world  is  not  so  much 
advanced  that  in  this  age  laws,  even  the  best  and  most  vener- 
able laws,  will  of  themselves  command  obedience.  Constitu- 
tions which  in  quiet  times  change  gradually,  peacefully,  almost 
imperceptibly,  must  in  times  of  revolution  be  changed  more 
boldly,  some  provisions  being  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  rest, 
as  mariners  throw  overboard  part  of  the  cargo  in  a  storm 
in  order  to  save  the  other  part  with  the  ship  herself.  To  cling 
to  the  letter  of  a  Constitution  when  the  welfare  of  the  country 
for  whose  sake  the  Constitution  exists  is  at  stake,  would  be  to 
seek  to  preserve  life  at  the  cost  of  all  that  makes  life  worth 
having  —  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas. 

Nevertheless  the  rigid  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
rendered,  and  renders  now,  inestimable  services.  It  opposes 
obstacles  to  rash  and  hasty  change.  It  secures  time  for  deliber- 
ation. It  forces  the  people  to  think  seriously  before  they  alter 
it  or  pardon  a  transgression  of  it.  It  makes  legislatures  and 
statesmen  slow  to  overpass  their  legal  powers,  slow  even  to 
propose  measiu-es  which  the  Constitution  seems  to  disapprove. 
It  tends  to  render  the  inevitable  process  of  modification  gradual 
and  tentative,  the  result  of  admitted  and  growing  necessities 
rather  than  of  restless  impatience.  It  altogether  prevents  sqme 
changes  which  a  temporary  majority  may  clamour  for,  but 
which  will  have  ceased  to  be  demanded  before  the  barriers 
interposed  by  the  Constitution  have  been  overcome. 

It  does  still  more  than  this.  It  forms  the  mind  and  temper  of 
the  people.  It  strengthens  their  conservative  instincts,  their 
sense  of  the  value  of  stability  and  permanence  in  political 
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It  trains  them  to  habits  of  legality  as  the  law 
t£  Ike  T»Ti\-e  Tables  trainwl  the  minds  of  the  educated  Romans, 
d  ^kts  them  feel  that  to  comprehend  their  supreme  inslni- 
■Ml  <rf  government  is  a  personal  duty,  incumbent  on  each  one  J 
^  than.    It  familiarizes  them  nith,  it  attaches  thera  by  ties  of  I 
mnit  vti  reverence  to,  those  fundamental  truths  ou  which  the  ] 
CVKtHtMioo  is  based. 

TImiv  are  enormous  services  to  render  to  any  free  countr}', 
|«|  iHtm  ail  to  one  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  governed 
m4  bjr  the  men  of  rank  or  wealth  or  special  wisdom,  but  1)y 
pmUic  opinion,  that  is  to  sny,  by  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the 
p«Q(4e  at  large.  In  no  country  were  swift  political  changes  so 
nuch  lo  Iw  apprehendi-d,  because  nowhere  has  mate-rial  ptiwth 
tH«n  fo  rapid  and  immigration  so  enormous.  In  none  might 
tk*  pohtical  charatrter  of  the  people  have  seemed  more  likely 
to  tx-  Uild  ami  prone  to  innovation,  because  their  national 
cxistt'ni'c  began  mth  a  revolution,  which  even  now  lies  hardly 
a  ii'nturv  and  a  half  behind.  That  none  has  ripened  into  a 
OKin'  pruilcntly  conser\'ative  temper  may  be  largely  ascribed 
U>  the  influence  of  the  famous  instrument  of  1789,  which,  eii- 
«i'tt>l  l>y  and  for  a  new  republic,  summed  up  so  much  of  what 
wtui  U'st  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  an  ancient  monarchy. 
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THE  STATE  GOVERNMENTS 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

NATURE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  STATE 

From  the  study  of  the  National  Grovemment,  we  may  go  on 
to  examine  that  of  the  several  States  which  make  up  the  Union. 
This  is  the  part  of  the  American  poUtical  system  which  has  re- 
ceived least  attention  both  from  foreign  and  from  native  writers. 
Finding  in  the  Federal  president,  cabinet,  and  Congress  a 
government  superficially  resembling  those  of  their  own  coun- 
tries, and  seeing  the  Federal  authority  alone  active  in  inter- 
national relations,  Europeans  have  forgotten  and  practically 
ignored  the  State  Grovernments  to  which  their  own  experi- 
ence suppUes  few  parallels,  and  on  whose  workings  the  in- 
telligence published  on  their  side  of  the  ocean  seldom  throws 
Ught.  Even  the  European  traveller  who  makes  the  five  days'  run 
across  the  American  continent,  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia 
via  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  though  he  passes  in  his  journey 
of  3000  miles  over  the  territories  of  eleven  self-governing  com- 
monwealths, hardly  notices  the  fact.  He  uses  one  coinage 
and  one  post-office;  he  is  stopped  by  no  custom-houses;  he 
sees  no  officials  in  a  State  hvery;  he  thinks  no  more  of  the 
difference  of  jurisdictions  than  the  passenger  from  London  to 
Liverpool  does  of  the  counties  traversed  by  the  Une  of  the 
North- Western  Railway.  So,  too,  our  best  informed  English 
writers  on  the  science  of  politics,  while  discussing  copiously 
the  relation  of  the  American  States  to  the  central  authority, 
have  failed  to  draw  on  the  fund  of  instruction  which  Ues  in 
the  study  of  the  State  Governments  themselves.  Mill  in  his 
Representative  Government  scarcely  refers  to  them.  Mr.  Free- 
man in  his  learned  essays,  Sir.  H.  Maine  in  his  ingenious  book 
on  Popular  Government,  pass  by  phenomena  which  would  have 
admirably  illustrated  some  of  their  reasonings. 

American  publicists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  usually  too  much 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  Federal  system  to  bestow  much 
thought  on  the  State  governments.  The  latter  seem  to  them  the 
most  simple  and  obvious  things  in  the  world,  while  the  former, 
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wUrh  has  been  the  battle-ground  of  their  political  p&rUcii  fi; 
morv  than  a  century,  excites  the  keenest  interest,  and  is  inelevii 
rFganlfd  aa  a  sort  of  mystery,  on  which  ail  the  resouroea  uC 
their  metaphysical  subtlety  and  legal  knowledge  may  well  be 
expended.  Thus  while  the  dogmas  of  State  sovereignty  and  Stale 
hchts,  made  practical  by  the  great  struggle  over  slavery,  n-ere 
dm-ussed  with  extraordinary  zeal  antl  acumen  by  tJiree  genes- 
Wna  of  men,  the  character,  power,  and  working  of  the  St»l«s 
»»  separate  self-governing  bodies  received  httle  attentton  or 
Uhistration.  Yet  they  are  full  of  interest ;  and  he  who  would 
-  understand  the  changes  that  have  passed  on  the  American 
dwiioeracy  will  find  far  more  instruction  in  a  study  of  the  State 
jp>vcrnments  than  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  materia 
for  this  study  are  unfortunately,  at  least  to  a  European,  eilhef 
inacccasibie  or  unmanageable.  They  consist  of  coDstitutJons, 
staliites,  the  records  of  the  deljateri  and  proceetLuga  of  couali- 
(iitiitnal  conventions  and  legislatures,  the  report.^  of  officii 
oihI  commissioners,  together  with  that  continuous  transcript 
and  picture  of  current  public  opinion  which  the  files  of  news- 
pa|HTs  supply.  Of  these  sources  only  one,  the  constitutions, 
is  practically  available  to  an  European  writer.  To  be  able 
to  use  the  rest  one  must  go  to  the  State  and  devote  one's  self 
there  to  these  original  authorities,  correcting  them,  where 
possible,  by  the  recollections  of  living  men.  It  might  have 
iM-en  expected  that  in  most  of  the  States,  or  at  least  of  the 
older  States,  persons  would  have  been  found  to  \vrite  politi- 
cal, and  not  merely  antiquarian  or  genealogical,  State  histo- 
ries, tlescribing  the  political  career  of  their  respective  commu- 
nitit'.s,  and  (hscussing  the  questions  on  which  political  contests 
have  turned.  But  this  was  not  (except  in  a  very  few  cases) 
altcmpteti  till  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  that 
the  European  enquirer  found  a  scanty  measure  of  the  assistance 
which  he  would  naturally  have  expected  from  previous  labourers 
in  this  field.  I  call  it  a  field ;  it  has  till  lately  rather  a  prime- 
val forest,  where  the  vegetation  is  rank,  and  through  which 
even  now  but  few  trails  lieen  cut.  The  new  historical  school 
which  is  growing  up  at  the  leading  American  universities,  and 
has  already  inv<'stigat<Hl  the  colonial  period  ivith  so  much 
thoroughness,  is  beginning  to  grapple  with  this  task;'  in  the 

'  Williin  the  Inst   fov  ypars  much  excelleat  work  haa  been  done  on  Slate 
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meantime,  the  difficulties  I  have  stated  must  be  my  excuse  for 
treating  this  branch  of  my  subject  with  a  brevity  out  of  propor- 
tion to  its  interest  and  importance.  It  is  better  to  endeavour 
to  bring  into  relief  a  few  leading  features  than  to  attempt  a 
detailed  account  which  would  run  to  inordinate  length. 

The  American  State  is  a  peculiar  organism,  unlike  an3rthing 
in  modem  Europe,  or  in  the  ancient  world.  The  nearest 
parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the 
Switzerland  of  our  own  day,  for  until  1815,  if  one  ought  not 
rather  to  say  until  1848,  Switzerland  was  not  so  much  a  nation 
or  a  state  as  a  league  of  neighbour  commonwealths.  But 
Europe  so  persistently  ignores  the  history  of  Switzerland,  that 
most  instructive  patent  museum  of  politics,  apparently  only 
because  she  is  a  small  coimtry,  and  because  people  go  there  to 
see  lakes  and  to  climb  mountains,  that  I  should  perplex  instead 
of  enlightening  the  reader  by  attempting  to  illustrate  American 
from  Swiss  phenomena. 

Let  me  attempt  to  sketch  the  American  States  as  separate 
political  entities,  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  they  are  also 
parts  of  a  Federation. 

The  admission,  under  a  Statute  of  1910,  of  two  new  States  * 
brought  the  number  of  States  in  the  American  Union  up  to 
Forty-eight,  varying  in  size  from  Texas,  with  an  area  of  265,780 
square  miles,  to  Rhode  Island,  with  an  area  of  1250  square 
miles ;  and  in  population  from  New  York,  with  over  8,000,000 
inhabitants,  to  Nevada,  with  81,000.  That  is  to  say,  the 
largest  State  is  much  larger  than  either  France  or  the  Germanic 
Empire ;  the  most  populous  much  more  populous  than  Sweden, 
or  Portugal,  or  Denmark,  while  the  smallest  is  smaller  than 
Warwickshire  or  Corsica,  and  the  least  populous  less  populous 
than  the  city  of  York,  or  the  town  of  Reading  in  Berks. 
Considering  not  only  these  differences  of  size,  but  the  differ- 
ences in  the  density  of  population  (which  in  Nevada  is  .4  and 
in  Wyoming  .9  to  the  square  mile,^  while  in  Rhode  Island  it  is 
k)7  and  in  Massachusetts  348  to  the  square  mile) ;  in  its 
character  (in  South  Carolina  the  blacks  are  782,321  against 
>57,807  whites,  in  Mississippi  907,620  against  641,180  whites) ; 
n  its  birthplace  (in  North  Carolina  the  foreign-bom  per- 
sons are  less  than  ^^^  of  the  population,  in  California,  nearly 
>ne-third  (in  North  Dakota  more  than  one-half) ;  in  the  occu- 

^  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  '  CensuB  of  19iQ0. 
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ptktiotis  of  the  people,  in  the  amount  of  accumulated  we&hb,  in 
tho  proportion  of  educated  persona  to  the  rest  of  the  txxtt- 
munity,  —  it  is  plain  that  immense  differences  might  be  looked 
for  between  the  aspects  of  jxilitics  and  conduct  of  government 
in  one  State  and  in  another.  I 

Be  it  also  remeral>ered  that  the  older  colonicts  had  different  ' 
historical  origins.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were  unliki 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut ;  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  mii 
Maryland  different  from  both ;  while  in  recent  times  the  strfoni 
of  European  inimi^ation  has  filled  some  States  with  Irishmeii 
others  with  Germans  or  Italians,  others  with  Scandinavians  or 
Poles,  and  has  left  most  of  the  Southern  States  all  but  un- 
touched. 

Nevertheless,  the  form  of  government  la  in  it«  main  outlines, 

and  to  a  large  extent  even  in  its  actual  working,  the  same  in  ail 

these  forty-eight   republics,  and    the  differences,  instructive  »* 

they  are,  relate  to  points  of  secondary  consequence. 

The  States  fall  naturally  into  five  groups :  — 

The    New    England    States  —  Massachusetts,    Connecticut, 

Rhniie  Island,  New  Hanipsliiro,  Vermont.  Maine. 
The  Middle  States  —  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,^  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana.' 
The  Southern,  or  old   Slave   States^ — Vii^nia,  West  \'!r- 
ginia  (separated  from  Virginia  during  the  war),  North 
Carolina,   South   Carolina,   Georgia,   Alabama,   Florida, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico  (these  two  last, 
however,  formed  long  after  the  extinction  of  slavery). 
The  North-Westem  States  —  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,    Colorado,   North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho. 
The    Pacific   States  —  California,    Nevada,    Arizona,   Utah, 

Oregon,  Wajshington. 
Each  of  these  groups  has  something  distinctive  in  the  charac- 
ter of  its  inhabitants,  which  is  reflected,  though  more  faintly  now 
than  formerly,  in  tlu'  character  of  its  government  and  poUtics. 

'  Dol.iwiire  and  Maryland  were  Slave  Statts.  but  did  not  secede,  and  are  in 
Borne  ri>spp(f8  to  Ijp  pUiss"!  rather  with  the  Middle  than  with  the  Southvni 
group,  as  indeed  are  %\'i'sc  Virtduia,  Mi»ouri.  !\nd  Oklahoma  (this  last  really 
Weatijrii  in  iharrtcter).  perhuin  even  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

'  Ohio  h:is  become,  and  Indi^in.i  is  becoming,  rather  Middle  than  Western, 
but  some  people  would  still  class  them  tuuaiig  WeBtem  States. 
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;w  England  is  the  old  home  of  Puritanism,  the  traces 
Bof ,  though  waning  under  the  influence  of  Irish  and  French 
dian  immigration,  are  not  yet  extinct.  The  Southern 
s  wiU  long  retain  the  imprint  of  slavery,  not  merely  in 
presence  of  a  host  of  negroes,  but  in  the  backwardness  of 
K)or  white  population,  and  in  certain  attributes,  laudable 
dl  as  regrettable,  of  the  upper  class.  The  North-West  is 
md  of  hopefulness,  and  consequently  of  bold  experiments 
^slation  :  its  rural  inhabitants  have  the  honesty  and  some- 
limited  horizon  of  agriculturists.  The  Pacific  West,  or 
r  California  and  Nevada,  for  Oregon  and  Washington  be- 
in  point  of  character  quite  as  much  to  the  North-Westem 
),  tinges  the  energy  and  sanguine  good  nature  of  the 
emers  with  a  speculative  recklessness  natural  to  mining 
lunities,  where  great  fortunes  have  rapidly  grown  and  van- 
,  and  into  which  elements  have  been  suddenly  swept  to- 
r  from  every  part  of  the  world,  as  a  Rocky  Mountain 
borm  fills  the  bottom  of  a  valley  with  sand  and  pebbles 
all  the  surrounding  heights. 

the  dissimilarity  of  population  and  of  external  conditions 
3  to  make  for  a  diversity  of  constitutional  and  political 
gements  between  the  States,  so  also  does  the  large  meas- 
•f  legal  independence  which  each  of  them  enjoys  under 
Federal  Constitution.  No  State  can,  as  a  common- 
h,  politically  deal  with  or  act  upon  any  other  State.^  No 
natic  relations  can  exist  nor  treaties  be  made  between 
s,^  no  coercion  can  be  exercised  by  one  upon  another, 
ilthough  the  government  of  the  Union  can  act  on  a  State, 
•ely  does  act,  and  then  only  in  certain  strictly  limited 
ions,  which  do  not  touch  the  inner  political  life  of  the 
lonwealth. 

.  us  pass  on  to  consider  the  circimistances  which  work  for 
•mity  among  the  States,  and  work  more  powerfully  as 
goes  on. 

who  looks  at  a  map  of  the  Union  will  be  struck  by  the 
liat  so  many  of  the  boundary  lines  of  the  States  are  straight 
Those  lines  tell  the  same  tale  as  the  geometrical  plans 
es  like  St.  Petersburg  or  Washington,  where  every  street 
it  the  same  angle  to  every  other.  The  States  are  not  areas 
f  by  nature.     Their  boundaries  are  for  the  most  part 

^  Except  with  the  conaent  of  Congreae. 
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not  natural  boundaries  fixed  by  mountain  ranges,  nor  even 
historical  boundaries  due  to  a  series  of  events,  but  boundaries^ 
purely  artificial,  determined  by  an  authority  which  carved 
the  national  territory  into  strips  of  convenient  size,  as  a  build- 
ing company  lays  out  its  suburban  lots.  Of  the  States  sub- 
sequent to  the  original  thirteen,  California  is  the  only  one 
with  a  genuine  natural  frontier,  finding  it  in  the  chain  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  on  the  east  and  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  west. 
No  one  of  these  later  States  can  be  regarded  as  a  naturally  de- 
veloped political  organism.  They  are  trees  planted  by  the 
forester,  not  self-sown  with  the  help  of  the  seed-scattering 
wind.  This  absence  of  physical  lines  of  demarcation  has 
tended  and  must  tend  to  prevent  the  growth  of  local  distinc- 
tions. Nature  herself  seems  to  have  designed  the  Mississippi 
basin,  as  she  has  designed  the  unbroken  levels  of  Russia,  to  be 
the  dwelling-place  of  one  people. 

Each  State  makes  its  own  Constitution ;  that  is,  the  people 
agree  on  their  form  of  government  for  themselves,  with  no  in- 
terference from  the  other  States  or  from  the  Union.     This  form 
is  subject  to  one  condition  only :  it  must  be  republican.^    But 
in  each  State  the  people  who  make  the  constitution  have  lately 
come  from  other  States,   where  they  have  lived  under  and 
worked  constitutions  which  are  to  their  eyes  the  natural  and 
almost  necessary  model  for  their  new  State  to  follow ;   and  in 
the  absence  of  an  inventive  spirit  among  the  citizens,  it  was 
the  obvious  course  for  the  newer  States  to  copy  the  organi- 
zations of  the  older  States,  especially  as  these  agreed  with  cer- 
tain familiar  features  of  the  Federal  Constitution.     Hence  the 
outlines,  and  even  the  phrases  of  the  elder  constitutions  reap- 
pear in  those  of  the  more  recently  formed  States.     The  prece- 
dents set  by  Virginia,  for  instance,  had  much  influence  on 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  when  they  were 
engaged  in  making  or  amending  their  constitutions  during  the 
early  part  of  this  century. 

Nowhere  is  population  in  such  constant  movement  as  in 
America.  In  some  States  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  foreign  born.     Many  of  the  townsfolk,  not  a  few  even 

^  The  case  of  Kansas  immediately  before  the  War  of  Seceraion.  and  the  cases 
of  the  rebel  States,  which  were  not  readmitted  after  the  war  till  they  had  ac- 
cepted the  constitutional  amendments  forbidding  slavery  and  protecting  the 
freedmen  are  (luite  exceptional. 

As  to  any  special  couditiona  imyoaed  by  Ck)ngre88,  aee  Chap.  XXXYH.  pod. 
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of  the  farmers,  have  been  till  lately  citizens  of  some  other 
State,  and  will,  perhaps,  soon  move  on  farther  west.  The 
Western  States  in  particular  are  like  a  chain  of  lakes  through 
which  there  flows  a  stream  which  mingles  the  waters  of  the 
higher  with  those  of  the  lower.  In  such  a  constant  flux  of 
population  local  peculiarities  are  not  readily  developed,  or  if 
they  have  grown  up  when  the  district  was  still  isolated,  they 
disappear  as  the  country  becomes  filled.  Ekich  State  takes 
from  its  neighbours  and  gives  to  its  neighbours,  so  that  the 
process  of  assimilation  is  always  going  on  over  the  whole  wide 
area. 

Still  more  important  is  the  influence  of  railway  communica- 
tion, of  newspapers,  of  the  telegraph.  A  Greek  city  like  Samos 
or  Mitylene,  holding  her  own  island,  preserved  a  distinctive 
character  in  spite  of  commercial  intercourse  and  the  sway 
of  Athens.  A  Swiss  canton  like  Uri  or  Appenzell,  entrenched 
behind  its  mountain  ramparts,  remains,  even  now  imder  the 
strengthened  central  government  of  the  Swiss  nation,  unlike 
its  neighbours  of  the  lower  country.  But  an  American  State 
traversed  by  great  trunk  lines  of  railway,  and  depending  on 
the  markets  of  the  Atlantic  cities  and  of  Europe  for  the  sale 
of  its  grain,  cattle,  bacon,  and  minerals,  is  attached  by  a  hun- 
dred always  tightening  ties  to  other  States,  and  touched  by 
their  weal  or  woe  as  nearly  as  by  what  befalls  within  its  own 
limits.  The  leading  newspapers  are  read  over  a  vast  area. 
The  inhabitants  of  each  State  know  every  morning  the  events 
of  yesterday  over  the  whole  Union. 

Finally  the  political  parties  are  the  same  in  all  the  States. 
The  tenets  (if  any)  of  each  party  are  (with  some  slight  excep- 
tions) the  same  everywhere,  their  methods  the  same,  their 
leaders  the  same,  although  of  course  a  prominent  man  enjoys 
especial  influence  in  his  own  State.  Hence,  State  politics  are 
largely  swayed  by  forces  and  motives  external  to  the  particu- 
lar State,  and  common  to  the  whole  country,  or  to  great  sec- 
tions of  it;  and  the  growth  of  local  parties,  the  emergence 
of  local  issues  and  development  of  local  political  schemes,  are 
correspondingly  restrained. 

These  considerations  explain  why  the  States,  notwithstand- 
ing the  original  diversities  between  some  of  them,  and  the 
wide  scope  for  political  divergence  which  they  all  enjoy  under 
the  Federal  Constitution,  are  so  much  less  dissimilar  and  less 
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pecult&r  than  might  have  been  expected.  European  stateiiQUs 
have  of  late  years  been  accustomed  to  think  of  federalism  and 
local  autonomy  as  convenient  methods  either  for  recogniaing 
and  giving  free  scope  to  the  aentiment  of  nationality  which 
may  exist  in  any  part  of  an  empire,  or  for  meeting  the  need 
for  local  institutions  and  distinct  legislation  which  may  anse 
from  differences  fietween  such  a  part  and  the  rest  of  the  em- 
pire. It  is  one  or  other  or  both  of  these  reasons  that  movrd 
stalcamcn  in  such  cases  as  those  of  Finland  in  her  relations 
to  Russia,  Hungary  in  her  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  Austn- 
Hungarian  monarchy,  Iceland  in  her  relations  to  Denmark, 
Kulgiuia  in  her  relations  to  the  Turkish  Sultan,  Ireland  in  her 
rt'lations  to  Oreat  Britain.  But  the  ^ol  causes,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  rwognition  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union  as  autono- 
iiioui*  commonwealths,  have  been  different.  Their  self-govera- 
nirnt  is  not  lh>' t'onsequeiici"' yf  differences  wliii'li  c;tn  lie  ma<.ie 
hnrmU'tw  to  the  whole  body  politic  only  by  being  allowed  free 
course.  It  hiis  been  due  primarily  to  the  historical  factthat  they 
existed  as  conuiion wealths  lieforo  the  Union  came  into  being; 
secondarily,  to  the  belief  that  localized  government  is  the  best 
guarantt'o  for  civic  freetlom.  and  to  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of 
admini.-^tering  a  vast  territory  and  population  from  one  centre 
and  by  one  government. 

1  return  to  indicate  the  points  in  which  the  legal  indepen- 
dence and  ri(jh1  of  self-government  of  the  several  States  ap- 
pears.    Kach  lias  its  own  — 

('on.stiliitiun  (whereof  more  anon). 

Ex<'<;utive,  consisting  of  a  governor,  and  various  other  officials- 

Legi.slatun^  of  two  Houses. 

System  of  local  government  in  counties,  cities,  townships, 
and  school  districts. 

System  of  State  and  local  taxation. 

Debts,  wliicli  it  may  repudiate  at  its  own  pleasure. 

Body  of  private  law,  including  the  whole  law  of  real  and 
personal  property,  of  contracts,  of  torts,  of  crimes,  and 
of  family  relations. 

System  of  proretlure,  civil  and  criminal. 

Court,  from  which  no  appeal  lies  (except  in  cases  touching 
Federal  legislation  or  the  Federal  constitution)  to  any 
Federal  court- 
Citizenship,   wliich   may   at  I  nut   jiersons   (e.g.   recent   immi- 
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grants)  to  certain  privileges  of  citizens  at  timeS;  or  on  con- 
ditions, wholly  different  from  those  prescribed  by  other 
States. 

Three  points  deserve  to  be  noted  as  illustrating  what  t^hese 
attributes  include. 

I.  A  man  gains  active  citizenship  of  the  United  States  (i.e. 
a  share  in  the  government  of  the  Union)  only  by  becoming 
a  voting  citizen  of  some  particular  State.  Being  such,  he  is 
forthwith  entitled  to  the  national  franchise.  That  is  to  say, 
voting  power  in  the  State  carries  voting  power  in  Federal 
elections,  and  however  lax  a  State  may  be  in  its  grant  of  such 
power,  e,g,  to  foreigners  just  landed  or  to  persons  convicted 
of  crime,  these  State  voters  will  have  the  right  of  voting  in 
congressional,  and  presidential  elections.^  The  only  restriction 
on  the  States  in  this  matter  is  that  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
Constitutional  amendments,  which  have  already  been  discussed. 
They  were  intended  to  secure  equal  treatment  to  the  negroes, 
and  incidentally  they  declare  the  protection  given  to  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States.^    Whether  they  really  enlarge  it,  that  is  to 

^  Congress  has  power  to  pass  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  (Const.  Art. 
i.  §  8). 

Under  the  present  naturalization  laws  a  foreigner  must  have  resided  in  the 
United  States  for  five  years,  and  for  one  year  in  the  State  or  Territory  where 
he  seeks  admission  to  United  States  citizenship,  and  must  declare  two  years 
before  he  is  admitted  that  he  intends  to  renounce  allegiance  to  any  foreign  prince 
or  state.  Before  being  admitted  he  must  have  taken  an  oath  of  renunciation. 
Naturalization  makes  him  a  citizen  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of  the 
State  or  Territory  where  he  is  admitted,  but  does  not  necessarily  confer  the 
electoral  franchise,  for  that  depends  on  State  laws. 

In  more  than  a  third  of  the  States  the  electoral  franchise  is  now  enjoyed  by 
persons  not  naturalized  as  United  States  citizens. 

'  "The  line  of  distinction  between  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  citizens  of  the  several  States,  must  be  traced 
along  the  boundary  of  their  respective  spheres  of  action,  and  the  two  classes 
must  be  as  different  in  their  nature  as  are  the  functions  of  their  respective  gov- 
ernments. A  citizen  of  the  United  States  as  such  has  a  right  to  participate  in 
foreign  and  inter-state  commerce,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  postal  laws,  to  make 
use  in  common  with  others  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
pass  from  State  to  State,  and  into  foreign  countries,  because  over  all  these  sub- 
jects the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  extends,  and  they  are  covered  by  its 
laws.  The  privileges  suggest  the  immunities.  Wherever  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  give  protection  to  a  citizen  against  any  harm,  inconvenience, 
or  deprivation,  the  citizen  is  entitled  to  an  immunity  which  pertains  to  Federal 
citizenship.  One  very  plain  immunity  is  exemptbn  from  any  tax,  burden,  or 
imposition  under  State  laws  as  a  condition  to  the  enjoyment  of  any  right  or 
privilege  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Whatever  one  may  claim  as 
of  right  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  thQ  United  States  by  virtue  of  hii 
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Hay,  whether  it  did  not  Exist  by  implication  before,  ia  a  legd 
question  not  needing  to  be  discussed  here. 

II,  The  power  of  a  State  over  all  eommunities  within  its 
limita  is  absolute.  It  may  grant  or  refuse  local  government  is 
it  pleases.  The  population  of  the  city  of  Providence  is  nearly 
one-half  of  that  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  that  of  New 
York  City  nearly  one-half  of  that  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
But  the  State  might  in  either  case  extinguish  the  municipality, 
and  govern  the  city  by  a  single  State  commissioner  appoinW 
for  the  purpose,  or  leave  it  without  any  government  whatever. 
The  city  would  have  no  right  of  complaint  to  the  Federri 
President  or  Congress  against  such  a  measure.  Massachusetta 
remodelled  the  city  government  of  Boston  just  as  the  Briti^ 
Parliament  might  remodel  that  of  Birmingham  and  onM 
superseded  the  city  government  of  Chelsea  by  appointing 
sort  of  temporary  dictator  to  :ulinini^1<T  it  for  a  time.  Let 
an  Englishman  imagine  e  county  council  for  Warwickshire 
suppressing  the  municipality  of  Birmingham,  or  a  Frenchmaji 
imagine  the  department  of  the  Rhone  extinguishing  the  munici- 
pality of  Lyons,  with  no  possibility  of  intervention  by  the  central 
authority,  and  he  will  measure  the  difference  between  the  Amer- 
ican States  and  the  local  governments  of  Western  Europe. 

III.  A  State  commands  the  allegiance  of  its  citizens,  anJ 
may  punish  them  for  treason  against  it.  The  power  has  rarely 
been  exercised,  but  its  undoubted  legal  existence  had  much 
to  do  with  inducing  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States  to 
follow  their  governments  into  secession  in  1861.  They  conceived 
themselves  to  owe  allegiance  to  the  State  as  well  as  to  the  Union, 
anil  when  it  became  impossible  to  preserve  both,  because  the 
State  had  declared  its  secession  from  the  Union,  they  might 
hold  the  earlier  and  nearer  authority  to  be  paramount-  Al- 
legiance to  the  State  must  now,  since  the  war,  be  taken  to  be 
subordinate  to  allegiance  to  the  Union.     But  allegiance  to  the 

citiienship,  is  a  priviloce  of  n  citiien  of  the  United  States.  WhsterCT  tha 
Constitution  and  lawa  of  the  United  States  entitle  him  to  exemption  from.  Iw 
may  claim  nn  exemption  in  respect  to.  And  such  a  right  or  privilege  ia  abridg«l 
wliencver  the  Stale  law  interferes  with  any  legitimate  operation  of  Fedftsl 
authority  which  concerns  his  interest,  whether  it  be  an  authority  »clivelj 
exerted,  or  restinfc  only  in  the  express  or  implied  commnnd  or  aaaunutce  of  the 
Federal  Conslitution  or  taw.  But  the  United  States  can  neither  gnutt  not 
W^curc  to  its  citiieiis  rights  or  privilejres  which  arc  not  eipresaly  or  by  reason- 
ttMe  imiJieation  phiced  uiidiT  its  jurisdiction,  and  all  not  so  placed  are  left  to 
tb«  clclu«ivL'  prutiHitiuu  of  the  .States."  —  Coolcy,  PrindpUs,  pp.  245-217, 
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State  still  exists ;  treason  against  the  State  is  still  possible. 
One  cannot  think  of  treason  against  Warwickshire  or  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Rhone. 

These  are  illustrations  of  the  doctrine  which  Europeans 
often  fail  to  grasp,  that  the  American  States  were  originally  in 
a  certain  sense,  and  still  for  certain  purposes  remain,  sovereign 
States.  Each  of  the  original  thirteen  became  sovereign  (so  far 
Bs  its  domestic  affairs  were  concerned,  though  not  as  respects 
international  relations)  when  it  revolted  from  the  mother  coun- 
try in  1776.  By  entering  the  Confederation  of  1781-88  it  parted 
with  one  or  two  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  by  accept- 
ing the  Federal  Constitution  in  1788-91  it  subjected  itself  for 
certain  specified  purposes  to  a  central  government,  but  claimed 
to  retain  its  sovereignty  for  all  other  purposes.  That  is  to 
say,  the  authority  of  a  State  is  an  inherent,  not  a  delegated, 
authority.  It  has  all  the  powers  which  any  independent 
government  can  have,  except  such  as  it  can  be  affirmatively 
shown  to  have  stripped  itself  of,  while  the  Federal  Government 
has  only  such  powers  as  it  can  be  affirmatively  shown  to  have 
received.  To  use  the  legal  expression,  the  presumption  is  always 
for  a  State,  and  the  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  any  one  who  denies 
its  authority  in  a  particular  matter.* 

What  State  sovereignty  means  and  includes  was  a  question 
which  incessantly  engaged  the  most  active  legal  and  political 
minds  of  the  nation,  from  1789  down  to  1870.  Some  thought 
it  paramount  to  the  rights  of  the  Union.  Some  considered  it 
as  held  in  suspense  by  the  Constitution,  but  capable  of  reviving 
as  soon  as  a  State  should  desire  to  separate  from  the  Union. 
Some  maintained  that  each  State  had  in  accepting  the  Con- 
stitution finally  renounced  its  sovereignty,  which  thereafter 
existed  only  in  the  sense  of  such  an  undefined  domestic  legis- 
lative and  administrative  authority  as  had  not  been  conferred 

^  Ab  the  colonies  had  associated  themselves  into  a  league  at  the  very  time  at 
which  they  revolted  from  the  British  Crown,  and  as  their  foreign  relations 
were  always  managed  by  the  authority  and  organs  of  this  league,  no  one  of 
them  ever  acted  in  international  affairs  as  a  free  and  independent  sovereign 
State.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  in  this  sense  justified  in  saying  that  the  Union  was 
older  than  the  States,  and  had  created  them  as  States.  But  what  are  we  to  say 
of  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island,  after  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  of 
1787-89  by  the  other  eleven  States?  They  were  out  of  the  old  Confederation, 
for  it  had  expired.  They  were  not  in  the  new  Union,  for  they  refused  during 
many  months  to  enter  it.  What  else  can  they  have  been  during  those  months 
except  sovereign  commonwealths? 
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upon  Congress.  The  conflict  of  these  views,  which  became 
acute  in  1830  when  South  Carolina  claimed  the  right  of  niiiU- 
fication,  produced  Secession  and  the  war  of  18GX-65-  Since 
the  defeat  of  the  Secessionists,  the  last  of  these  views  tmy 
be  deemed  to  have  been  established,  and  the  term  "  State  sot- 
ereignty"  is  now  but  seldom  heard.  Even  "States'  rights  " 
have  a  dififerent  meaning  from  that  which  they  had  before  tiie 
War  of  Secession.' 

A  European  who  now  looks  calmly  back  on  this  tremendous 
controversy  of  tongue,  pen,  and  sword,  will  be  apt  to  express 
his  ideas  of  it  in  the  foUowing  way.  He  will  remark  that  much 
of  the  obscurity  and  perplexity  arose  from  confoiuiding  the 
sovereignty  of  the  American  nation  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Federal  Government  clearly  was 
sovereign  only  for  certain  purposes,  i.e..  only  in  so  far  as  it  had 
receivetl  specified  powers  from  the  Constitution.  These  powers 
did  not,  and  in  strict  legal  construction  do  not  now,  abrogate 
the  supremacy  of  the  States  in  their  proper  sphere.  A  State 
still  pos,sesses  one  important  attribute  of  sovereignty  —  im- 
munity from  being  sued  except  by  another  State.  But  the 
American  nation  which  had  made  the  Constitution,  had  done 
so  in  rc.-^pect  of  its  own  sovereignty,  and  might  well  be  deemed 
to  retain  that  sovereignty  as  paramount  to  any  rights  of  the 
States.  The  feeling  of  this  ultimate  supremacy  of  the  nation 
was  what  swayed  the  minds  of  those  who  resisted  Secession,  just 
as  the  equally  well-grounded  persuasion  of  the  limited  character 
of  the  National  or  Federal  Government  satisfied  the  conscience 
of  the  seceding  South. 

The  Constitution  of  1789  was  a  compromise,  and  a  compro- 
mise arrived  at  by  allowing  contradictory  propositions  t-o  be 
represented  as  botli  true.  It  has  been  compared  to  the  declara- 
tions made  with  so  much  energy  and  precision  of  language  in 
the  ancient  hynm  Quicunque  Vuit,  where,  however,  the  appar- 
ent contradiction  has  alwaj's  been  held  to  seem  a  contradiction 
only  because  the  human  intellect  is  unequal  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  such  i»rof()untl  mysteries.  To  every  one  who  urged 
that  there  were  thirteen  States,  and  therefore  thirteen  govern- 
ments, it  was  answered,  and  truly,  that  there  was  one  gov- 

■  states'  rielila  was  a  w.iti'hword  in  the  South  for  mnny  yoare.  In  1851  thfrt 
was  a  student  at  Hairiird  rolli-Bc  from  South  Curoliun  who  horo  the  nnmp  of 
States  Rinlits  Gist,  luiptizt^l.  m  to  siirnk.  into  CTalhounism.  He  rose  to  he  s 
brigadicr-geucnJ  in  the  Confcderatu  urmy,  and  fell  in  the  Civil  War. 
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eminent,  because  the  people  were  one.  To  every  one  who 
declared  that  there  was  one  government,  it  was  answered  with 
no  less  truth  that  there  were  thirteen.  Thus  counsel  was 
darkened  by  words  without  knowledge ;  the  question  went  off 
into  metaphysics,  and  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

There  was,  in  fact,  a  divergence  between  the  technical  and 
the  practical  aspects  of  the  question.  Technically,  the  seced- 
ing States  had  an  arguable  case ;  and  if  the  point  had  been  one 
to  be  decided  on  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  as  a  court 
decides  on  the  construction  of  a  commercial  contract,  they 
were  possibly  entitled  to  judgment.  Practically,  the  defenders 
of  the  Union  stood  on  firmer  ground,  because  circumstances 
had  so  changed  since  1789  as  to  make  the  nation  more  com- 
pletely one  nation  than  it  then  was,  and  had  so  involved  the 
fortunes  of  the  majority  which  held  to  the  Union  with  those 
of  the  minority  seeking  to  depart  that  the  majority  might 
feel  justified  in  forbidding  their  departure.  Stripped  of  legal 
technicalities,  the  dispute  resolved  itself  into  the  problem  often 
proposed  but  capable  of  no  general  solution  :  When  is  a  majority 
entitled  to  use  force  for  the  sake  of  retaining  a  minority  in  the 
same  political  body  with  itself?  To  this  question,  when  it 
appears  in  a  concrete  shape,  as  to  the  similar  question  when 
an  insurrection  is  justifiable,  an  answer  can  seldom  be  given 
beforehand.  The  result  decides.  When  treason  prospers,  none 
dare  call  it  treason. 

The  Constitution,  which  had  rendered  many  services  to  the 
American  people,  did  them  an  inevitable  dis-service  when  it 
fixed  their  minds  on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  question.  Law 
was  meant  to  be  the  servant  of  politics,  and  must  not  be  suf- 
fered to  become  the  master.  A  case  had  arisen  which  its  for- 
mulae were  unfit  to  deal  with,  a  case  which  was  fit  to  be  settled  on 
large  moral  and  historical  grounds.  It  was  not  merely  the 
superior  physical  force  of  the  North  that  prevailed ;  it  was  the 
moral  forces  which  rule  the  world,  forces  which  had  long  worked 
against  slavery,  and  were  ordained  to  save  North  America  from 
the  curse  of  hostile  nations  established  side  by  side. 

The  word  "sovereignty,"  which  has  in  many  ways  clouded 
the  domain  of  public  law  and  jurisprudence,  confused  men's 
minds  by  making  them  assume  that  there  must  in  every  coun- 
try exist,  and  be  discoverable  by  legal  inquiry,  either  one  body 
invested  legally  with  supreme  power  over  all  minor  bodies,  or 
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several  bodies  which,  though  they  had  consented  to  fonn  part 
of  a  larger  body,  were  each  in  the  last  resort  independent  of  it, 
and  responsible  to  none  but  themselves.*  They  forgot  that  a 
Constitution  may  not  have  determined  where  legal  supremacy 
shall  dwell.  Where  the  Ck)nstitution  of  the  United  States 
placed  it  was  at  any  rate  doubtful,  so  doubtful  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  drop  technicalities,  and  recognize  the  broad 
fact  that  the  legal  claims  of  the  States  had  become  incompat" 
ible  with  the  historical  as  well  as  legal  claims  of  the  nation.  In 
the  uncertainty  as  to  where  legal  right  resided,  it  would  have 
been  prudent  to  consider  where  physical  force  resided.  The 
South,  however,  thought  herself  able  to  resist  any  physical  force 
which  the  rest  of  the  nation  might  bring  against  her.  Thus 
encouraged,  she  took  her  stand  on  the  doctrine  of  States'  Bights : 
and  then  followed  a  pouring  out  of  blood  and  treasure  such  as 
was  never  spent  on  determining  a  point  of  law  before,  not  even 
when  Edward  III.  and  his  successors  waged  war  for  a  hundred 
years  to  establish  the  claim  of  females  to  inherit  the  crown  of 
France. 

What,  then,  do  the  rights  of  a  State  now  include?     Ever}' 
right  or  power  of  a  Government  except :  — 

The  right  of  secession  (not  abrogated  in  temLs,  but  admitted 
since  the  war  to  be  no  longer  claimable.  It  was  expressly 
negatived  in  the  recent  Constitutions  of  several  South- 
em  States). 

Powers  which  the  Constitution  withholds  from  the  States 
(including  that  of  intercourse  with  foreign  governments). 

Powers  which  the  Constitution  expressly  confers  on  the 
Federal  Government. 

As  respects  some  powers  of  the  last  class,  however,  the  States 
may  act  concurrently  with,  or  in  default  of  action  by,  the  Federal 
Government.     It  is  only  from  contravention  of  its  action  that 

*  A  further  confusion  arises  from  the  fact  that  men  have  been  apt  in  talking; 
of  sovereignty  to  mix  up  (as  the  Benthamite  school  did  unfortunately)  legal 
supremacy  with  practical  predominance,  sovereignty  de  jure  with  sovereignty  de 
facto.  They  ought  to  go  together,  and  law  seeks  to  make  them  go  together. 
But  it  may  happen  that  the  person  or  body  in  whom  law  vests  supreme  authont>' 
is  unable  to  enforce  that  authority  :  so  the  legal  sovereign  and  the  actual  sover- 
eign—  that  is  to  say,  the  force  which  will  prevail  in  physical  conflict  —  are  differ- 
ent. There  is  always  a  strongest  force ;  but  the  force  recognized  by  law  may 
not  be  really  the  strongest ;  and  of  several  forces  it  may  be  impossible  to  tell, 
till  they  have  come  into  actual  physical  conflict,  which  is  the  strongest.  Thi5 
subject  has  been  discussed  in  an  essay  on  Sovereignty  in  the  author's  Studies  in 
History  arid  Jurisprudence. 
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they  must  abstain.  And  where  contravention  is  alleged  to 
exist,  whether  legislative  or  executive,  it  is  by  a  court  of  law, 
and,  in  case  the  decision  is  in  the  first  instance  favourable  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  State,  ultimately  by  a  Federal  court,  that  the 
question  falls  to  be  decided.^ 

A  reference  to  the  preceding  list  of  what  each  State  may 
create  in  the  way  of  distinct  institutions  will  show  that  these 
rights  practically  cover  nearly  all  the  ordinary  relations  of 
citizens  to  one  another  and  to  their  Government,  nearly  all  the 
questions  which  have  been  most  agitated  in  England  and 
France  of  recent  years.  An  American  may,  through  a  long 
life,  never  be  reminded  of  the  Federal  Government,  except 
when  he  votes  at  presidential  and  congressional  elections,  buys 
a  package  of  tobacco  bearing  the  government  stamp,  lodges 
a  complaint  against  the  post-oflSce,  and  opens  his  tnmks  for  a 
custom-house  oflScer  on  the  pier  at  New  York  when  he  returns 
from  a  tour  in  Europe.  His  direct  taxes  are  paid  to  oflBcials 
acting  under  State  laws.  The  State,  or  a  local  authority 
constituted  by  State  statutes,  registers  his  birth,  appoints  his 
guardian,  pays  for  his  schooling,  gives  him  a  share  in  the  estate 
of  his  father  deceased,  licenses  him  when  he  enters  a  trade  (if 
it  be  one  needing  a  licence),  marries  him,  divorces  him,  entertains 
civil  actions  against  him,  fines  him  for  overspeeding  his  automo- 
bile, declares  him  a  bankrupt,  hangs  him  for  murder.  The 
police  that  guard  his  house,  the  local  boards  which  look  after  the 
poor,  control  highways,  impose  water  rates,  manage  schools  — 
all  these  derive  their  legal  powers  from  his  State  alone.  Looking 
at  this  immense  compass  of  State  functions,  Jefferson  would  seem 
to  have  been  not  far  wrong  when  he  said  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment was  nothing  more  than  the  American  department  of  foreign 
affairs.  But  although  the  National  government  touches  the 
direct  interests  of  the  citizen  less  than  does  the  State  government, 
it  touches  his  sentiment  more.  Hence  the  strength  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  former  and  his  interest  in  it  must  not  be  measured 
by  the  frequency  of  his  dealings  with  it.  In  the  partition- 
ment  of  governmental  functions  between  nation  and  State,  the 
State  gets  the  most  but  the  nation  the  highest,  so  the  balance 
between  the  two  is  preserved. 

Thus  every  American  citizen  lives  in  a  duality  of  which 
Europeans,  always  excepting  the  Swiss,  and  to  some  extent  the 

^  See  Chapter  XXII.  ante. 
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Germans,  have  no  pxperience.  He  lives  under  two  goveni- 
ments  and  two  sets  of  laws  :  be  is  animated  by  two  patnotiszm 
and  owes  two  allegiances.  That  these  should  both  be  strong  and 
rarely  be  in  conBict  is  most  fortunate.  It  is  the  result  of  skil- 
ful adjustment  and  long  habit,  of  the  fact  that  those  whose  vous 
control  the  two  set«  of  governments  are  the  same  persons,  but 
al)ove  all  of  that  harmony  of  each  set  of  institutions  with  the 
other  set,  a  harmony  due  to  the  identity  of  the  principles  whereon 
both  are  founded,  which  makes  each  appear  necessary  to  the 
stability  of  the  other,  the  States  to  the  nation  as  its  basis,  the 
National  Government  to  the  States  as  their  protector. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

STATE   CONSTITUTIONS 

gcv3mment  of  each  State  is  determined  by  and  set 
its  Constitution,  a  comprehensive  fundamental  law,  or 
^roup  of  laws  included  in  one  instrument,  which  has 
•ectly  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State,  and  is  capable 
?  repealed  or  altered,  not  by  their  representatives,  but 
iselves  alone.  As  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
ibove  Congress  and  out  of  its  reach,  so  the  Constitution 
State  stands  above  the  legislature  of  that  State,  cannot 
3d  in  any  particular  by  the  State  legislature,  and  in- 
he  invalidity  of  any  statute  passed  by  that  legislature 
1  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  it. 

>tate  Constitutions  are  the  oldest  things  in  the  politi- 
)ry  of  America,  for  they  are  the  continuations  and  rep- 
ives  of  the  royal  colonial  charters,  whereby  the  earliest 
settlements  in  America  were  created,  and  under  which 
veral   local   governments  were  established,  subject  to 
iority  of  the  English  Crown  and  ultimately  of  the  British 
3nt.     But,   like  most  of  the  institutions  under  which 
speaking  peoples  now  live,  they  have  a  pedigree  which 
ik  to  a  time  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  America  itself. 
5  with  the  English  Trade  Guild  of  the  middle  ages,  itself 
I  of  still  more  ancient  corporations,  dating  back  to  the 
imperial  Rome,  and  formed  under  her  imperishable  law. 
;  were  granted  to  merchant  guilds  in  England  as  far  back  . 
lys  of  King  Henry  I.    In  1463,  Edward  IV.  gave  an  elab- 
e  to  the  Merchant  Adventurers  trading  with  Flanders, 
may  already  discern  the  arrangements  which  are  more 
forth  in  two  later  charters  of  greater  historical  interest, 
ter  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  East  India  Company  in 
d  the  charter  of  Charies  I.  to  the  *' Governor  and  Com- 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  Ne we-England "  in  1628. 
5se  instruments  establish  and  incorporate  trading  com- 
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panics,  with  power  to  implead  and  be  impleaded,  to  uae  a  com- 
mon seal,  to  possess  and  acquire  lands,  tenements  and  heredita- 
ments, with  provisions  for  the  making  of  ordinances  for  the  welfare 
of  the  company.    The  Massachusetts  Charter  creates  a  frame 
of  government  consisting  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and 
eighteen  assistants  (the  term  still  in  use  in  many  of  the  London 
city  guilds),  and  directs  them  to  hold  four  times  a  year  a  general 
meeting  of  the  company,  to  be  called  the  "greate  and  general! 
Court,"  in  which  general  court  "the  Governor  or  deputie  Gov- 
ernor, and  such  of  the  assistants  and  Freemen  of  the  Company 
as  shall  be  present,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  choose 
other  persons  to  be  free  of  the  Company,  and  to  elect  and  con- 
stitute such  officers  as  they  shall  thinke  fitt  for  managing  the 
affaires  of  the  saide  Governor  and  Company,  and  to  make  Lawes 
and  Ordinances  for  the  Good  and  Welfare  of  the  saide  Company, 
and  for  the  Government  and  Ordering  of  the  saide  Landes  and 
Plantasion,  and  the  People  inhabiting  and  to  inhabite  the  same, 
soe  as  such  Lawes  and  Ordinances  be  not  contrary  or  repug- 
nant to  the  Lawes  and  Statuts  of  this  our  realme  of  England." 
In  1691,  the  charter  of  1628  having  been  declared  forfeited  in 
1684,  a  new  one  was  granted  by  King  William  and  Queen  Mar}', 
and  this  instrument,  while  it  retains  much  of  the  language  and 
some  of  the  character  of  the  trade  guild  charter,  is  really  a 
political  frame  of  government  for  a  colony.     The  assistants 
receive  the  additional  title  of  councillors  ;  their  number  is  raised 
to  twenty-eight ;  they  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  general  court, 
and  the  general  court  itself  is  to  consist,  together  with  the  gov- 
ernor and  assistants,  of  freeholders  elected  by  towns  or  places 
within  the  colony,  the  electors  being  persons  with  a  forty  shilling 
freehold  or  other  property  worth  £40.     The  governor  is  directed 
to  appoint  judges,  commissioners  of  oyer  and  terminer,  etc.; 
the  general  court  receives  power  to  establish  judicatories  and 
courts  of  record,  to  pass  laws  (being  not  repugnant  to  the  la^ 
of  England),  and  to  provide  for  all  necessary  civil  offices.    An 
appeal  from  the  courts  shall  always  be  to  the  King  in  his  pri\7 
council.     This  is  a  true  political  Constitution.^     Under  it  the 

*  The  oldest  truly  political  Constitution  in  America  is  the  instrument  called 
the  Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut,  framed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Windsor, 
Hartford,  and  Wethersfield  in  1G38,  memorable  year,  when  the  ecclesiastical 
revolt  of  Scotland  saved  the  liberties  of  England.  The  government  of  Connecti- 
cut was  afterwards  regularized  by  Charles  II. 's  charter  of  1662  to  "the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Eng]liaVv  coVonv  oi  Connecticut."    The  agreement  drawn  up 
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colony  was  governed,  and  in  the  main  well  and  wisely  governed, 
till  1780.     Much  of  it,  not  merely  its  terms,  such  as  the  name 
General  Court,  but  its  solid  framework,  was  transferred  bodily 
to   the  Massachusetts  Constitution  of  1780,  which  is  now  in 
force,  and  which  profoundly  influenced  the  Convention  that 
prepared  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1787.     Yet  the  charter  of 
1691  is  nothing  but  an  extension  and  development  of  the  trading 
charter  of  1628,  in  which  there  already  appears,  as  there  had 
appeared  in  Edward  IV. 's  charter  of  1463,  and  in  the  East  India 
Company's  charter  of  1599,  the  provision  that  the  power  of  law- 
giving, otherwise  unlimited,  should  be  restricted  by  the  terms 
of  the  charter  itself,  which  required  that  every  law  for  the  colony 
should  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England.     We  have  therefore 
in  the  three  charters  which  I  have  named,  those  of  1463,  1599, 
and  1628,  as  well  as  in  that  of  1691,  the  essential  and  capital 
characteristic  of  a   Rigid  or  supreme  Constitution  —  viz.   a 
frame  of  government  established  by  a  superior  authority,  creat- 
ing a  subordinate  law-making  body,  which  can  do  everything 
except  violate  the  terms  and  transcend  the  powers  of  the  instru- 
ment to  which  it  owes  its  own  existence.     So  long  as  the  colony 
remained  under  the   British   Crown,   the  superior  authority, 
which  could  amend  or  remake  the  frame  of  government,  was  the 
British  Crown  or  Parliament.     When  the  connection  with  Brit- 
ain was  severed,  that  authority  passed  over,  not  to  the  State 
legislature,  which  remained  limited,  as  it  always  had  been,  but 
to  the  people  of  the  now  independent  commonwealth,  whose  will 
speaks  through  what  is  now  the  State  Constitution,  just  as  the 
will  of  the  Crown  or  of  Parliament  had  spoken  through  the 
charters  of  1628  and  1691. 

I  have  taken  the  case  of  Massachusetts  as  the  best  example 
of  the  way  in  which  the  trading  Company  grows  into  a  colony, 
and  the  colony  into  a  State.  But  some  of  the  other  colonies 
furnish  illustrations  scarcely  less  apposite.  The  oldest  of 
them  all,  the  acorn  whence  the  oak  of  English  dominion  in 
America  has  sprung,  the  colony  of  Virginia,  was,  by  the  second 

in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  may  perhaps  claim  to  have  in  it  the  germs  of  a 
government. 

I  am  here  tracing  only  the  formal  and  legal  growth  of  State  Constitutions. 
Their  democratic  spirit  and  contents  are  largely  due  to  the  ideas  with  which 
the  theology  of  the  Reformers,  and  especially  of  Calvin,  had  filled  the  minds 
of  the  Puritan  emigrants ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  the  latter  set  up 
iwwerfully  influenced  those  of  the  nascent  political  comiuuidti^. 
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charter  of  1609,  establiahed  under  the  title  of  "The  Treasurer 
and  Company  of  Adventurers  and  Planters  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don for  the  first  colony  in  Virginia." ' 

Within  the  period  of  ten  years,  under  the  last  of  the  Tudors 
and  the  first  of  the  Stuarts,  two  trading  charters  were  issued  lo 
two  Companies  of  English  adventurers.  One  of  these  chartere 
is  the  root  of  English  title  to  the  East  and  the  other  to  the  West 
One  of  these  Companies  has  grown  into  the  Empire  of  India; 
the  other  into  the  United  States  of  North  America.  If  En^and 
had  done  nothing  else  in  history,  she  might  trust  for  her  fame 
to  the  work  which  these  charters  began.  .And  the  found&tioDj 
of  both  doimniona  were  l^d  in  the  age  which  was  adorned  by 
the  greatest  of  all  her  creative  minds,  and  gave  birth  to  the  men 
who  set  on  a  solid  baaia  a  frame  of  representative  govemnuait 
which  all  the  free  nations  of  the  modem  world  have  copied. 

When,  in  1776,  the  thirteen  colonics  threw  off  their  allegiaace 
to  King  George  III.,  and  declared  themselves  independent 
States,  the  colonial  charter  naturally  became  the  State  Consti- 
tution.- In  niost  cases  it  was  remodelled,  with  large  altera- 
tions, by  the  revolting  colony.  But  in  three  States  it  was 
maintained  unchanged  {except,  of  course,  so  far  as  Crown 
authority  was  concerned),  viz.  in  Massachusetts  till  1780,  in 
Connecticut  till  1818,  and  in  Rhode  Island  till  1842.'  The 
other  thirty-five  States  admitted  to  the  Union  in  addition  to 

'  The  phrase  Kirat  colony  clUlinpiislios  what  aftern'arda  became  the  SUtc  of 
VirKiilia  troin  the  more  uc)rtlnTly  piirts  of  VirRinin.  afterwards  called  Nvw 
Enelsnd.  The  Serond  c(Jnny  was  ti>  lie  Plymouth,  one  of  the  two  aettlemente 
which  beeitmc  MassaehuHetts. 

'  liven  in  dcelarinK  hcrsi'lf  independent.  New  Jersey  dung  to  the  hope  that 
the  mother  country  would  return  to  wiser  counsels,  and  avert  the  departure  of 
her  children.  She  addict  at  the  end  of  her  Conatitution  ot  2d  July  1776  the 
followinjc  proviiio  :  "Provided  ain-ays.  and  it  is  the  true  inlent  ajid  meaQing 
ot  this  Conurt'Sf.  tliat  if  a  reeonciliatioo  between  Great  Britain  and  these  colo- 
nics should  take  jilnee  and  the  Intter  he  taken  BKain  under  the  proleetion  and 
govenuncnt  of  the  Crown  of  Uritaiii,  this  charter  shall  be  null  and  void,  other- 
wise remain  firm  and  inviolable."  Tlie  truth  is  that  the  eolonista.  till  alienated 
by  the  liehaviour  of  Encland.  had  more  kindly  feelings  towards  her  than  she 
had  towards  them.  T<i  them  she  was  the  old  home,  to  her  they  were  ainiply 
cu.^tomers.  Some  intereslinR  illiist  nit  ions  of  the  views  then  entertained  as  to 
the  use  of  coliinies  may  lie  found  in  the  famous  discuasion  in  the  fourth  book 
of  -Adam  SniilliM  llV.i/M  o/  XaliuHg.  which  appeared  in  1776. 

'  lUiinle  Island  simply  p:isscd  a  statute  by  her  le«islature  in  May  1776,  sub- 
glitulina  allcBi:inc'e  to  the  colony  for  alleKiaiicc  to  the  KinR.  Connecticut 
pass.-.!  til.-  foUowiuB  sliiiute :  —  "  He  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  and  Council 
Hii.l  House  of  It.  ■  present  at  ivcs.  in  B.'nernl  court  assembled,  that  the  ancient 
Torni  of  ci\  i1  goveriuueut  (-ouluiiiud  iu  the  charter  from  Charles  II.,  Kiat  "^ 
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the  original  thirteen,  have  all  entered  it  as  organized  self- 
governing  communities,  with  their  Constitutions  already  made 
by  their  respective  peoples.  Each  Act  of  Congress  which 
admits  a  new  State  admits  it  as  a  subsisting  commonwealth, 
sometimes  empowering  its  people  to  meet  and  enact  a  consti- 
tution for  themselves  (subject  to  conditions  mentioned  in  the 
act),  sometimes  accepting  and  confirming  a  constitution  already 
made  by  the  people.^  Congress  may  impose  conditions  which 
the  State  Constitution  must  fulfil ;  and  in  admitting  the  eight 
newest  States  has  affected  to  retain  the  power  of  maintain- 
ing these  conditions  in  force.  But  the  authority  of  the  State 
Constitutions  does  not  flow  from  Congress,  but  from  accept- 
ance by  the  citizens  of  the  States  for  which  they  are  made.  Of 
these  instruments,  therefore,  no  less  than  of  the  Constitutions 
of  the  thirteen  original  States,  we  may  say  that  although  sub- 
sequent in  date  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  they  are,  so  far 
as  each  State  is  concerned,  de  jure  prior  to  it.  Their  authority 
over  their  own  citizens  is  nowise  derived  from  it.^    Nor  is  this 

England,  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  this  State,  shall  be  and  remain  the 
civil  Constitution  of  this  State,  under  the  sole  authority  of  the  people  thereof , 
independent  of  any  king  or  prince  whatever ;  and  that  this  republic  is,  and 
shall  for  ever  be  and  remain,  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  State,  by  the 
name  of  the  State  of  Connecticut."  (Three  paragraphs  follow  containing  a 
short  **Bill  of  Rights,"  and  securing  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  of  the 
United  States  the  same  law  and  justice  as  natives  of  the  State  enjoyed.)  This 
is  all  that  Connecticut  thought  necessary.  She  had  possessed,  as  did  Rhode 
Island  also,  the  right  of  appointing  her  own  governor,  and  therefore  did  not 
need  to  substitute  any  new  authority  for  a  royal  governor. 

» In  the  Act  of  1889  for  the  admission  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, and  Washington,  and*  in  the  Act  of  1894  for  the  admission  of  Utah,  and 
that  of  1906  for  the  admission  of  Oklahoma,  the  former  course,  in  the  admission 
of  Idaho  and  Wyoming  in  1890,  and  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  in  1910,  the 
latter  course,  was  followed. 

'  In  practice  Congress  can  influence  the  character  of  a  State  Constitution, 
because  a  State  whose  Constitution  contains  provisions  which  Congress  disap- 
proves may  be  refused  admission.  But  since  the  extinction  of  slavery  and 
completion  of  the  process  of  reconstruction,  occasions  for  the  serious  exercise 
of  such  a  power  rarely  arise.  It  was  used  to  compel  the  seceding  States  to 
modify  their  Constitutions  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  taint  of  slavery  before  their 
senators  and  representatives  were  readmitted  to  Congress  after  the  war.  Of 
course  Congress  is  not  bound  to  admit  a  community  desiring  to  be  recognized 
as  a  State.  Utah  was  kept  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Union  for  many  years, 
because  the  nation  wished  to  retain  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  polygamy  that 
full  control  which  can  be  exercised  over  a  Territory  but  not  over  a  State.  Her 
admission  was  accompanied  by  a  prohibition  of  polygamy.  Sometimes  a  domi- 
nant party  postpones  the  admission  of  a  State  likely  to  strengthen  by  its  vote 
the  opposite  party ;  and  sometimes,  as  happened  in  the  cases  of  Wyoming, 
Montana,  and  Idaho,  communities  whose  fitness  for  Statehood  was  doubtful 
were  admitted  for  partisan  reasons. 
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a  mere  piece  of  technical  law.  The  antiquity  of  the  older  States 
as  separate  commonwealths,  running  back  into  the  heroic  ages  of 
the  first  colonization  of  America  and  the  dayB  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  is  a  potent  source  of  the  local  patriotism  of  their  in- 
habitants, and  gives  these  States  a  sense  of  historic  growth  and 
indwelling  corporate  life  which  they  could  not  have  possessed  had 
they  been  the  mere  creatures  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  State  Constitutions  of  America  well  deserve  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  self-governing  British  colonies.  But 
one  remarkable  difference  must  be  noted  here.  The  constitu- 
tions of  British  colonies  have  all  proceeded  from  the  Imperial 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,^  which  retains  its  full  legal 
power  of  legislating  for  every  part  of  the  British  dominions 
In  many  cases  a  colonial  constitution  provides  that  it  may  be 
itself  altered  by  the  colonial  legislature,  of  course  with  the 
assent  of  the  Crown ;  but  inasmuch  as  in  its  origin  it  is  a  stat- 
utory constitution,  not  self-grown,  but  planted  as  a  shoot  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament  at  home.  Parliament  retains  the  legal 
power  to  alter  or  abolish  it.  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
no  power  to  alter  a  State  Constitution.  And  whatever  power  of 
alteration  has  been  granted  to  a  British  colony  is  exercisable  by 
the  colonial  legislature,  not,  as  in  America,  by  the  citizens  at  large. 

The  original  Constitutions  of  the  States,  whether  of  the  old 
thirteen  or  of  those  subsequently  admitted,  have  been  in  nearly 
every  case  (except  those  of  the  twelve  newest  States)  subse- 
quently recast,  in  some  instances,  five,  six,  or  even  seven  times, 
as  well  as  amended  in  particular  points.  Thus  Constitutions 
of  all  dates  are  now  in  force  in  different  States,  from  that  of 
Massachusetts,  enacted  in  1780,  but  largely  amended  since,  to 
that  of  Michigan,  enacted  in  1908. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  revolutionary  period  were  in  a  few 
instances  enacted  by  the  State  legislature,  acting  as  a  body 
Nvith  plenary  powers,  but  more  usually  by  the  people  acting 
through  a  Convention,  i.e.  a  body  specially  chosen  by  the 
voters  at  large  for  the  purpose,  and  invested  with  full  powers, 
not  only  of  drafting,  but  of  adopting  the  instnmient  of  gov- 
ernment.-   Since  1835,  when  Michigan  framed  her  Constitu- 

1  However,  though  the  Constitutions  of  the  Canadian  and  Australian  Do- 
minions and  of  United  South  Africa  were  enacted  by  British  Statutes  of  1867, 
1900  and  1009  respectively,  all  three  had  been  drafted  by  the  colonists. 

^  In  Rhode?  Island  and  Connecticut  the  legislature  continued  the  coloni»l 
Constitution.     In  South  CaToVmsi  tv  body  calling  itself  the  "Provincial  Con- 
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tion,  the  invariable  practice  in  the  Northern  States  has  been 
for  the  Convention,  elected  by  the  voters,  to  submit,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  precedents  set  by  Massachusetts  in  1780,  and  by 
Maine  in  1820,  the  draft  Constitution  framed  by  it  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  at  large,  who  vote  upon  it  Yes  or  No.  They 
usually  vote  on  it  as  a  whole,  and  adopt  or  reject  it  en  bloc, 
but  sometimes  provision  is  made  for  voting  separately  on  some 
particular  point  or  points.  In  the  Southern  States  the  practice 
has  varied.  In  1890,  Mississippi  enacted  a  new  Constitution 
by  a  Convention  alone ;  and  in  Kentucky  (in  1891),  after  the 
draft  Constitution  which  the  Convention  had  prepared  had 
been  submitted  to  and  accepted  by  a  popular  vote  (as  provided 
by  the  statute  which  summoned  the  convention),  the  Conven- 
tion met  again  and  made  some  alterations  on  which,  strange  tp 
say,  the  people  have  not  been  since  consulted.^  Alabama  in 
1901  submitted  her  new  Constitution  to  the  people.  But  South 
Carolina  in  1895  and  Louisiana  in  1898  allowed  conventions  to 
adopt  Constitutions,  and  Virginia  in  1902  followed  their  ex- 
ample, although  the  statute  under  which  the  Constitutional 
Convention  was  acting  had  directed  that  the  revised  Constitu- 
tion should  be  "  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters." 

The  people  of  a  State  retain  for  ever  in  their  hands,  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  National  government,  the  power  of 
altering  their  Constitution.  When  a  new  Constitution  is  to  be 
prepared,  or  the  existing  one  amended,  the  initiative  usually 
comes  from  the  legislature,  which  (either  by  a  simple  majority, 
or  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  or  by  a  majority  in  two  successive 
legislatures,  as  the  Constitution  may  in  each  instance  provide) 
submits  the  matter  to  the  voters  in  one  of  two  ways.  It  may 
either  propose  to  the  people  certain  specific  amendments,^  or  it 

gress"  claimed  to  be  the  "General  Assembly,"  or  legislature  of  the  colony, 
and  as  such  enacted  the  Constitution.  In  the  other  revolting  colonies,  except 
Massachusetts,  Conventions  or  Congresses  enacted  the  Constitution,  not  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  voters  for  ratification.  In  Massachusetts  the  Convention 
submitted  its  draft  to  the  voters  in  1780,  and  the  voters  adopted  it,  a  previous 
draft  tendered  by  the  legislature  in  1778  having  l)een  rejected. 

'  Proceedings  were  taken  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  these  alterations,  and  the  court  by  a  majority  upheld 
them,  on  the  ground,  it  would  seem,  that  the  legislature  and  executive  had 
treated  them   as  operative.      Sed  qucere. 

*  In  New  Hampshire  the  legislature  has  no  power  to  propose  amendments : 
so  the  local  authorities  take  the  sense  of  the  people  every  seven  years  as  to 
the  need  for  a  revising  Convention.     In  some  States  the  legislature  can  do  so 
only  after  stated  intervals,  e.g.  of  five  years. 
2f 
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may  ask  the  people  to  decide  by  a  direct  popular  vote  on  the 
propriety  of  calling  a  constitutional  C!onvention  to  revise  the 
whole  existing  Constitution.  In  the  former  case  the  am^d* 
ments  suggested  by  the  legislature  are  directly  voted  on  by  the 
citizens ;  in  the  latter  the  legislature,  so  soon  as  the  dtixeiu 
have  voted  for  the  holding  of  a  convention,  provides  for  the 
election  by  the  people  of  this  convention.  When  elected,  the 
Convention  meets,  sets  to  work,  goes  through  the  old  Consti- 
tution, and  prepares  a  new  one,  which  is  then  usually  presented 
to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection  at  the  poUs.  Only 
in  the  httle  State  of  Delaware  is  the  function  of  amending 
the  Constitution  still  left  to  the  legislature  without  the  subse- 
quent ratification  of  a  popular  vote,  subject,  however,  to  the 
provision  that  changes  must  be  passed  by  two  successive  legis- 
latures, by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  members  elected  to 
each  House,  and  must  have  been  put  before  the  people  at  the 
election  of  members  for  the  second.^  Some  Stat^  provide  for 
the  submission  to  the  people  at  fixed  intervals,  of  seven,  ten,  six- 
teen, or  twenty  years,  of  the  propriety  of  calling  a  convention 
to  revise  the  Constitution,  and  a  few  allow  a  prescribed  percent- 
age of  the  voters  to  propose  amendments  by  their  own  initiative. 
Be  it  observed,  liowever,  that  whereas  the  Federal  Constitution 
can  be  amended  only  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  States, 
a  (constitution  can  in  nearly  every  State  be  changed  by  a  bare 
majority  of  the  citizens  voting  at  the  poUs.^  Hence  we  may 
expect  to  find,  and  shall  find,  that  these  instruments  are 
altered  far  more  frequently  and  materially  than  the  Federal 
Constitution  has  been.  Between  1889  and  1908  only  two 
States,  Tennessee  and  Wyoming,  abstained  from  altering  their 
constitutions  (Wyoming's  was  enacted  in  1889)  and  in  those 


*  Constitution  of  1897,  which  however  also  provides  that  the  legislature 
may,  by  a  like  majority,  submit  to  popular  vote  the  question  of  summoniDg  a 
convention  to  revise  the  constitution. 

*  Sometimes,  however,  an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  qualified  voters  is 
required.  In  Rhode  Island  (where  the  voting  is  in  town  and  ward  meetings)  a 
three-fifths  majority  is  needed,  and  in  South  Carolina  the  ratification  of  the 
next  elected  Ic^gislature  by  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each  House  is  necessao* 
In  Delaware  the  proposal  to  call  a  convention  must  be  approved  by  a  majority 
of  all  the  voters,  in  Kentucky  by  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  who 
voted  at  the  last  precociing  general  election.  Delaware  having  during  several 
years  failed  in  th<?  attempt  to  amend  her  Constitution  (of  1831)  by  the  legis- 
lature, fell  back,  in  1SS7,  on  the  proposal  to  hold  a  constitutional  convention, 
and  at  last  gave  herself  a  new  Constitution  in  1897. 
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twenty  years  California  altered  hers  forty-two  times.  Between 
1892  and  1908  she  adopted  47  anntendments. 

The  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to  make  the  process  of 
alteration  quicker,  for  recent  Constitutions  generally  provide 
that  one  legislature,  not  two  successive  legislatures,  may  pro- 
pose an  amendment,  which  shall  at  once  take  effect  if  accepted 
by  the  people,^  and  also  to  make  it  easier,  for  some  of  the 
Western  States  now  allow  the  people  to  start  the  process. 

A  State  Constitution  is  not  only  independent  of  the  central 
national  government  (save  in  certain  points  already  specified), 
it  is  also  the  fundamental  organic  law  of  the  State  itself.  The 
State  exists  as  a  commonwealth  by  virtue  of  its  Constitution, 
and  all  State  authorities,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial, 
are  the  creatures  of,  and  subject  to,  the  State  Constitution.^ 
Just  as  the  President  and  Congress  are  placed  beneath  the 
Federal  Constitution,  so  the  Governor  and  Houses  of  a  State 
are  subject  to  its  Constitution,  and  any  act  of  theirs  done 
either  in  contravention  of  its  provisions,  or  in  excess  of  the 
powers  it  confers  on  them,  is  absolutely  void.  All  that  has 
been  said  in  preceding  chapters  regarding  the  functions  of 
the  courts  of  law  where  an  Act  of  Congress  is  alleged  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  Federal  Constitution,  applies  equally 
where  a  statute  passed  by  a  State  legislature  is  alleged  to  trans- 
gress the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  of  course  such  valid- 

^  In  the  more  recent  Constitutions  more  than  a  bare  majority  of  members 
of  each  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  must  agree  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment, the  amendment  being  in  every  case  ultimately  submitted  to  the  people. 

*  Some  details  as  to  the  provisions  of  State  Constitutions  may  be  found  in 
Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson's  American  Statute  Law,  and  in  the  same  author's  Federal  and 
State  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  (1908).  The  subject  of  State  Constitu- 
tions has  also  been  very  well  treated  by  Professor  J.  Q.  Dealey  in  his  book  Our 
State  Constitutions.  The  great  authority  was  the  collection  of  the  State  Con- 
stitutions,  embracing  (together  with  the  colonial  charters)  all  that  have  been 
duly  enacted  since  1776,  in  the  two  thick  quarto  volumes  entitled  Federal  and 
State  ConstittUions,  published  under  the  authority  of  Congress  by  Ben.  Perley 
Poore,  Washington.  1878.  In  1909  a  new  collection  was  under  the  authority 
of  Congress  published  in  seven  volumes  entitled  The  Federal  and  State  Con- 
stitutions,  Colonial  Charters  and  othrr  Organic  Laws  of  the  States,  Territories,  and 
Colonies  now  or  heretofore  Forming  the  United  States  of  America,  edited  by  Francis 
Newton  Thorpe,  Ph.D.  LL.D.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  an  annual,  or  a 
biennial  or  even  quinquennial  supplement  to  this  new  collection  should  be 
officially  published,  containing  all  the  new  constitutions  and  constitutional 
amendments.  At  present  it  is  very  difficult,  even  for  residents  in  the  United 
States,  to  ascertain  exactly  how  the  constitution  of  each  State  stands  at  a  given 
moment ;  and  I  have  not  found  it  possible  to  keep  abreast  of  the  changes  made 
since  the  aforesaid  new  collection  went  to  press. 
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ity  ma)'  be  contested  in  any  rourt,  whetlier  a  State  court 
ur  a  Federal  court,  because  th«  r^uetitioD  is  an  ordinary  question 
iii  law.  and  ia  to  be  goIvmI  I>y  drtemiining  whether  or  no  a 
U«  of  inferior  authority  ia  inconsistent  with  a  law  of  supe- 
nor  authority.  Whenever  in  anj'  If'gal  proceeding  before  any 
tribunal,  either  party  relies  tm  a  State  statute,  and  the  other 
{■arty  alleles  that  this  statute  is  u/iro  virex  of  t^he  State  legis- 
lature, and  therefore  void,  the  tribtuial  must  determine  the 
qui^ion  just  a-s  it  would  dctenninr  whether  a  bye-law  made  by 
«  municipal  council  or  a  railway  company  was  in  excess  of  the 
Un'-making  power  which  the  municipahty  or  the  company  bad 
rcwived  from  t!ie  higher  authority  which  incorporated  it  and 
pive  it  such  legislative  power  as  it  possesses.  But  althou^ 
Federal  courts  are  fully  competent  to  entertain  a  question  aria- 
tnK  on  the  constructi<Hi  of  a  State  C<nistitut]on,  their  practice 
is  111  follow  the  precedent  set  hv  any  decision  of  a  court  of  ihe 
State  in  question,  just  a.s  they  would  follow  the  decision  of  a 
Fn'ui'h  court  in  (letermining  a  point  of  French  law.  Each  State 
must  he  a.'^um^l  to  know  its  own  law  l>etter  than  a  stranger 
can  ;  and  the  supreme  court  of  a  State  is  held  to  be  the  author- 
iiinl  exponent  of  tlio  mind  of  the  people  who  enacted  its  Con- 
stitution. 

.A  State  Constitution  is  really  nothing  but  a  law  made  ili- 
nvtly  by  the  pooplf  voting  at  the  polls  upon  a  draft  submittcil 
to  them.  The  people  when  they  so  vote  act  as  a  primary 
and  constituent  assembly,  just  as  if  they  were  all  summonoi 
to  mi'i't  in  one  place  like  the  folkmoots  of  our  Teutonic  fore- 
fathers. It  is  only  their  numl>ers  that  prevent  them  from  so 
meeting  in  one  place,  and  oblige  the  vote  to  be  taken  at  a  variety 
of  jHilling  places.  Henee  the  enactment  of  a  Constitution  is 
an  exercise  of  direct  popular  sovereignty  to  which  we  find  few 
parallels  in  nuidern  Europe,  though  it  was  familiar  enough  to 
the  republics  of  anti(iuity.  and  has  ia.sted  till  now  in  some  of 
the   cantons  of  Swiuerland,' 

The  imimrtaiu'e  of  this  eharacter  of  a  State  Constitution 
as  a  i»u|iularly-enacted  law.  overriding  every  minor  State  law. 
bei'onies  all  liie  gri'iiter  when  the  contents  of  these  Constitu- 
tions are  examined.     Ii!uro|>eans  conceive  of  a  constitution"  as 

rnl.Tw;il.l.-ii.  *;i:iruii,  aii.l  .\ep.-iii.tl,  having  h«-n  rwpnlly  dismntinuH  in 
Si-)i«\r   :iuil   /.iii:^   il«  ixnt    ai't    :i«  i'i.'ii!^tiiiu'iil  or  ronitkution-rDBCtine   bodies. 
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an  instrument,  usually  a  short  instrument,  which  creates  a 
frame  of  government,  defines  its  departments  and  powers,  and 
declares  the  "primordial  rights"  of  the  subject  or  citizen  as 
against  the  rulers.  An  American  State  Constitution  does  this, 
but  does  more ;  and  in  most  cases,  infinitely  more.  It  deals 
with  a  variety  of  topics  which  in  Europe  would  be  left  to  the 
ordinary  action  of  the  legislature,  or  of  administrative  author- 
ities ;  and  it  pursues  these  topics  into  a  xninute  detail  hardly  to 
be  looked  for  in  a  fundamental  instrument.  Some  of  these 
details  will  be  mentioned  presently.  Meantime  I  will  sketch 
in  outline  the  frame  and  contents  of  the  more  recent  constitu- 
tions, reserving  for  next  chapter  remarks  on  the  differences  of 
type  between  those  of  the  older  and  those  of  the  newer  States. 
A  normal  Constitution  consists  of  five  parts :  — 

I.  The  definition  of  the  boundaries  of  the  State.  (This 
does  not  occur  in  the  case  of  the  older  States.) 

II.  The  so-called  Bill  of  Rights  —  an  enumeration  (whereof 
more  anon)  of  the  citizens^  primordial  rights  to  Uberty  of  per- 
son and  security  of  property.  This  usually  stands  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Constitution,  but  occasionally  at  the  end. 

III.  The  frame  of  government  —  i.e.  the  names,  functions, 
and  powers  of  the  legislative  bodies  (including  provisions 
anent  the  elective  suffrage),  the  executive  officers,  and  the  courts 
of  justice. 

IV.  Miscellaneous  provisions  relating  to  administration  and 
law,  including  articles  treating  of  education,  of  the  militia,  of 
taxation  and  revenue,  of  the  public  debts,- of  local  government, 
of  State  prisons  and  hospitals,  of  agriculture,  of  labour,  of 
corporations  and  railroads,  of  impeachment,  and  of  the  method 
of  araending^  the  Constitution,  besides  other  matters  still  less 
political  in  their  character.  The  order  in  which  these  occur 
differs  in  different  instruments,  and  there  are  some  in  which 
some  of  the  above  topics  are  not  mentioned  at  all.  The  more 
recent  Constitutions  and  those  of  the  newer  States  are  much 
fuller  on  these  points. 

V.  The  Schedule,  which  contains  provisions  relating  to  the 
method  of  submitting  the  Constitution  to  the  vote  of  the 
people,  and  arrangements  for  the  transition  from  the  previous 
Constitution  to  the  new  one  which  is  to  be  enacted  by  that 
vote.  Being  of  a  temporary  nature,  the  schedule  is  not  strictly 
a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
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The  Bill  of  Rights  i«  hUtorically  Uie  most  inleresting  part 
of  these  ConstitutionH,  for  it  le  the  Irgitiraate  child  and  repro- 
Bentativc  of  M^pia  Charta,  and  of  those  other  declamtiims 
OJid  onatitraents,  down  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Act  of  1  Wj!- 
bain  )Uid  Mar>',  session  2,  by  whieii  tlie  liberties  of  Euglish- 
nien  have  Ix^n  secured.  Most  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
wliiii  tliey  asserted  Uictr  indepi'ndene*  and  framed  their  Con- 
stitutions iiuwrtcd  a  deelaratiou  of  the  fimdiunental  riglits  of  tie 
people,  and  the  example  then  set  has  been  followed  by  tbe 
newer  States,  and,  indeed,  by  the  States  generally  in  their  mcst 
recent  Constitutions.  ConHidrring  that  all  danger  from  the 
exOTcise  of  despotic  power  upon  tlie  people  of  the  States  by  the 
executive  has  long  since  vaiusbcd,  their  executive  authoritiee 
Ix-ing  the  creatures  of  popular  vot«  and  nowadays  rather  too 
weak  than  too  strong,  it  may  excite  surprise  that  these  assertions 
of  thr  ritflit-^  iuiil  inununities  of  the*  iiuiividua!  citizen  ju^  against 
till'  goveiiuiicnt  sliould  continue  to  be  repeated  in  the  instru- 
ments iif  to-<l:vy.  A  reason  may  be  found  in  the  remarkable  con- 
stitutional cousiTval ism  of  the  Americans,  and  in  their  fondness 
for  t!ie  enunciation  of  the  general  maxims  of  political  freedom. 
But  it  is  also  argue<i  that  these  declarations  of  principle  have 
a  practical  vahie,  a.s  as.sertiiig  the  rights  of  individuals  and  of 
miu'vritics  aniiinst  arbitrary  conduct  by  a  majority  in  the  leg- 
islature, which  niiijbt,  in  the  alisenee  of  such  provisions,  be 
tempted  at  iiiDmeiits  i>f  excitement  to  suspend  the  ordinary 
law  aiifl  arm  the  mugistrates  witJi  excessive  powers.  They  are 
therefore,  it  is  held,  still  safeguards  against  tyranny ;  and  they 
serve  the  purpose  of  solemnly  reminding  a  State  legislature 
and  its  oiiicers  of  those  fundamental  principles  which  they 
ought  never  to  overstep.'  Although  such  provisions  certainly 
do  nstrain  a  legislature  in  ways  which  the  British  Parliament 
worl;l  fin<l  inconvenient,  few  complaints  of  practical  evils 
thence  arising  are  heard. 

'  Mr.  F.  .1,  Ptinimn  [Fnli-ml  iiml  SI/ili'  ronslihilfonr.  p.  OS)  well  olwcn'ra 
tli:H  wli.Tnis  llip  ixtn'iiiv  il.TOiirnil-  of  th^  R.-vohiUonary  a(»  dmircd  to  limit 
UN  niin'h  n»  pciiwihlp  (hi-  tmvn-K  ■>[  llii'  Kiiionil  CJoviTnincnl,  dwmioK  it  danepmus 
til  EiliiTty,  lliry  were  cliiil  Iri  cnlnist  very  wide  pimTis  to  tlio  State  Logislatuip, 
n-hir'li  lu  thi-ni  rfpri's^iitiit  pi'piiliir  poniT.  Thp  propertied  and  educalfd 
chirwii  nri  111''  otlior  liiimi  IvaTfti  thr  Stnli-  IcuiHlatures  and  Bouiiht  to  have  re- 
BtridiiiiLS  i>l.i<'iil  ii|".n  tliTii.     Th"  promlnit  utthc  DcrlnratLon  of  Independence. 

tirins  ill  Hills  (if  Itiulit^.      Of  l;it..  y.«r«  i|nit.-  new  rfawins  (to  Ik  preerntly  re- 
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A  general  notion  of  these  Bills  of  Rights  may  be  gathered 
from  that  enacted  for  itself  in  1907  by  the  new  State  of  Okla- 
homa, printed  in  an  Appendix  to  this  volume.  I  may  mention, 
in  addition,  a  few  curious  provisions  which  occur  in  some  of 
them. 

All  provide  for  full  freedom  of  religious  opinion  and  wor- 
ship, and  for  the  equality  before  the  law  of  all  reUgious  de- 
nominations and  their  members ;  and  many  forbid  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  particular  church  or  sect,  and  declare  that  no 
public  money  ought  to  be  appUed  in  aid  of  any  religious  body 
or  sectarian  institution.^  But  Delaware  holds  it  to  be  "the 
duty  of  all  men  frequently  to  assemble  for  public  worship"; 
and  Vermont  adds  that  "every  sect  or  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians ought  to  observe  the  Sabbath  or  Lord's  Day."  And 
thirteen  States  declare  that  the  provisions  for  freedom  of  con- 
science are  not  to  be  taken  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or 
justify  practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  State,2  Mississippi  adding  (1890)  that  they  shall  not 
be  construed  to  exclude  the  Bible  from  use  in  schools,  and 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  Utah  (States  familiar  with  Mormonism), 
denouncing  bigamy  and  polygamy  as  crimes  to  be  made 
punishable. 

Louisiana  (Constitution  of  1898)  declares  that  "all  govern- 
ment, of  right,  originates  with  the  people,  is  founded  on  their 
will  alone,  and  is  instituted  solely  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
Its  only  legitimate  end  is  to  secure  justice  to  all,  preserve 
peace,  and  promote  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the 
people." 

A  large  majority  of  the  States  declare  that  "all  men  have  a 
natural,  inherent,  and  inalienable  right  to  enjoy  and  defend 
life  and  liberty"  ;  and  all  of  these,  except  the  melancholy 
Missouri,  add  the  "natural  right  to  pursue  happiness." 

Most  declare  that  all  men  have  "a  natural  right  to  acquire, 
possess,  and  protect  property,"  while  Arkansas  and  Kentucky 

*  Not  till  1889,  however,  did  New  Hampshire  strike  out  of  her  Constitution 
of  1792  a  provision  enabling  the  leiaiislature  to  authorize  towns  to  provide  for 
the  support  of  "public  Protestant  teachers  of  piety,  reliRion,  and  morality." 

*  In  Arkansas,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Texas,  a  man  is  declared  ineligible  for  office  if  he  denies  the  existence  of  God ; 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee  he  is  ineligible  if  he  does  not  believe  in  God,  and 
in  the  existence  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  In  Arkansas  and  Mary- 
land such  a  person  is  also  incompetent  as  a  witness  or  juror. 
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are  so  pMK-lratcd  with  the  importance  of  this  right  that  they 
ilocJarc  il  to  \ie  "before  and  higher  than  any  constitutional   ' 
sanction." 

Mi9«!«uppi  and  Louisiana  (ConetitutionB  of  1808)  pro\'ided 
that  "the  riglit  iif  iili  citj^i-ns  to  travel  upon  public  convey- 
aRCcs  *hail  not  Ix'  infringed  upon  nor  in  any  manner  abridged. " 
Both  Sl»tfs  have  now  dropped  this  injunction.' 

Kentucky  (Constitution  of  1891)  lays  down  that  "absolute 
arititrao'  l>ower  over  the  lives,  lilx-rty,  and  property  of  freemen 
ocBte  nowhere  in  a  republic,  not  ewn  in  tlie  largest  majority. 
M  men  when  they  form  a  social  compact  are  equal.  All 
pOWfr  is  inJierent  in  the  people,  and  all  free  goveniments  are 
fnuMled  on  their  authority,  and  iniititut4.*d  for  their  peace, 
safety,  happiness,  ftnd  security,  and  the  prot«ction  of  property. 
For  the  advancement  of  these  ends  they  have  at  all  tim«s  an 
inaJit-nablc  and  imlefea^ibk-  rijrht  to  alter,  reforni,  or  aliolish 
their  (roviTnincnt  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  proper."* 

.\11  in  one  form  or  another  secure  the  freedom  of  writing 
and  sj>eakinK  opinions,  and  some  add  that  the  truth  of  a  lilvl 
may  U'  given  in  evidenee.' 

Nearly  all  secure  the  freedom  of  public  meeting  and  petition. 
Considering  that  thcrie  are  the  last  rights  likely  to  he  infringed 
by  a  State  Eovenimeut,  it  is  odd  to  find  Florida  in  her  Consti- 
tution of  18SG  [)riJvidinE  that  "the  people  shall  have  the  right 
to  a.'wenible  together  to  consult  for  the  common  good,  to  instruct 
their  ri'presenlatives,  and  to  petition  the  legislature  for  redress 
rtf  grievances."'  and  Kentucky  in  1891  equally  eoncerne*!  to 
MYUR'tliis  right. 

Many  provide  tiiat  no  ex  post  facfo  law,  nor  law  impairing 
the  oMiKiition  of  a  contract,  shall  be  pas.sed  by  the  State  Icgis- 
Uture  :  and  that  i>rivate  property  shall  not  be  taken  by  the 
State  without  just  compensation. 

Many  forbid  the  creation  of  any  title  of  nobility. 

I  The*-  im>vi6ii.iis  nvrc  iiiscrH^i  aliortly  after  Ihp  Civil  War  in  order  to  pro- 
t,^  th<-  lli'Jirnrs, 

H'litil  Islll,  Ki'iiliH'lij-  adckii.  "The  right  of  property  is  before  and  biRhfr 
^-  ,iii,v  rniistilulic.iiiil  sanrtioii;  and  the  rinht  of  the  owner  of  a  stave  to 
Hwh  sliivr  :iiiil  i(.s  inr'n'iitu'  is  the  same  and  at  inviolable  as  the  rifiht  of  tliv 
HK^r  'if  111''  jiriijHTt.v  whatc'i'er."  olthnush  this  doetriau  had  lieen  unnuiled. 
^•ttivi.  I'v  tW-  iliirlei'iith  nniendmi-rit  to  the  Federal  Const iliitioii. 
k  »\  i-Mrioii.-^  Mirvival  iiinv  Ih'  notiil  in  the  pruviaions  enabling  the  jur^'  lo 
fefclir---..-  I:i.v  ^i:'  "'41  ns  fuel  in  liliel  ■■ns.v :    i-.g.  Miaaissippi  (ItjW}  and  Ken- 
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lany  declare  that  the  right  of  citizens  to  bear  arms  shall 
er  be  denied,  a  provision  which  might  be  expected  to  prove 
►nvenient  where  it  was  desired  to  check  the  habit  of  cai^ry- 
re  vol  vers.  Tennessee  therefore  (Constitution  of  1870)  pru- 
tly  adds  that  'Hhe  legislature  shall  have  power  to  regulate 
wearing  of  arms,  with  a  view  to  prevent  crime."  So  also 
as,  where  such  a  provision  is  certainly  not  superfluous. 
I  eight  others  ^  allow  the  legislature  to  forbid  the  carrying  of 
sealed  weapons. 

everal  forbid  armed  men  to  be  brought  into  the  State  "for 
suppression  of  domestic  violence,"  in  order  to  prevent  em- 
bers from  resorting  to  this  means  of  protecting  property 
ase  of  labour  disputes  accompanied  by  violence, 
ome  declare  that  the  estates  of  suicides  shall  descend  in 
ordinary  course  of  law. 

lost  provide  that  conviction  for  treason  shall  not  work  cor- 
tion  of  blood  nor  forfeiture  of  estate. 

ight  forbid  white  and  coloured  children  to  be  taught  in  the 
e  public  schools,  while  Wyoming  provides  that  no  distinc- 

shall  be  made  in  the  public  schools  on  account  of  sex, 
',  or  colour. 

[any  declare  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  to  be  inviolate,  even 
le  permitting  the  parties  to  waive  it.  Several  states  empower 
ry  in  civil  cases  to  render  a  verdict  by  a  three-fourths  or  two- 
ds  majority,  and  five  states  permit  it  to  consist  of  less  than 
Ive. 
3me  forbid  imprisonment  for  debt,  except  in  case  of  fraud, 

secure  the  acceptance  of  reasonable  bail,  except  for  the 
^est  charges.- 

everal  declare  that  ''perpetuities  and  monopolies  are  con- 
y  to  the  genius  of  a  free  State,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed." 
[any  forbid  the  granting  of  any  hereditary  honours,  privi- 
s,  or  emoluments, 
orth  Carolina  declares  that  ''as  political  rights  and  privi- 

S^orth  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Louisiana,  Colorado,  Kentucky, 
homa.  and  Montana.  States  in  which  daily  experience  shows  that  the  meas- 
taken  have  not  hitherto  proved  successful. 

Vlississippi  (Const,  of  1H90)  allows  courts  of  justice  to  exclude,  in  some 
»8  of  prosecutions,  persons  not  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  trial, 
ming  (1889)  provides  that  no  person  detained  iis  a  witness  be  confined  in 
room  where  criminals  are  imprisoned,  Oklahoma  that  if  a  verdict  Ls  ren- 
l  by  l(?8s  than  the  whole  number  of  jurors,  it  shall  be  in  writing  and  signed 
ich  juror  concurring  therein. 
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leges  arc  not  (iependent  upon  or  modified  by  property,  no  prop- 
erty qualification  ought  to  affect  the  right  to  vote  or  hdd 
office";  and  alao,  "secret  political  societies  are  daogerous  to 
the  liiierties  of  a  free  pcopJe,  ami  should  not  lie  tolerated." 

Massachusetts  eets  forth,  as  befits  a  Puritan  State,  high  moral 
views :  "A  frequent  reeurreiicf  to  the  fundamental  principle:^ 
of  the  Constitution,  and  a  constant  adherence  to  those  of  ^ely. 
justice,  moderation,  temperance,  industry,  and  frugality,  bjh 
absolutely  necessary  to  preaervo  the  advantages  of  liberty  and  to 
maintain  a  free  government,  The  |x«ple  ought  eonsequently  lo 
have  a  particular  attention  t«  all  those  principles  in  the  cboira 
of  their  officers  and  repreaentative*i,  and  they  have  a  right  to 
require  of  their  law^vcrs  and  magistrates  an  exact  and  con- 
stant observance  of  them." 

South  Dakota  and  Wyoming  provide  that  alicD.s  shall  have 
the  sump  rinhts  of  property  as  citi/.ens.  Montana  confers  this 
hfin'fil  iLi  n'p;pe(-t.s  mining  property,  while  Washington  prohibit* 
the  ownerwhijj  of  land  by  aliens,  except  for  mining  purposes. 
New  York  in  her  (now  supLTseded)  Const,  of  1846  declared; 
"All  lands  within  the  State  are  declared  to  be  allodial." 

North  Dakota  (1889)  enacts:  "Every  citizen  shall  be  frw 
to  obtain  emplfiyment  wherever  possible,  and  any  person,  cor- 
poration, or  agent  thereof,  maliciously  interfering  or  hindering 
in  any  way  any  citizen  from  obtaining,  or  enjoying  emplojinect 
already  obtained,  from  any  other  corporation  or  person,  shall  be 

Miirylnml  i<  'mist,  nf  lSfi7)  declared  that  "'a  long  continuance 
ill  t\tr  cKiciitivr  d('ii:irtiin'iitj<  tif  power  or  trust  is  dangerous  to 
lilii'ily  ;  :i  rn  t;il  ion,  tlicri'fure,  in  those  di'jiartnients  is  one  of  tbe 
best  securities  of  [KTinanent  freedom."  She  also  pronouncfs 
all  gifts  for  tiny  religious  purpose  (except  of  a  piece  of  land  not 
excei'ding  five  acres  for  a  place  of  worship,  parsonage,  or  bury- 
iiiff-firiiiind)  to  lie  voiil  unless  s-.metioncd  by  the  legislature, 

Moiitiina  ami  Idaho  declare  the  use  of  lands  for  construclini; 
ri's(T\-oir,-j,  water-courses,  or  ways  for  the  purposes  of  mining 
or  irrigatiiin,  to  be  a  public  use,  .subject  to  State  regulation. 

Oklahoma  provides  that  "the  right  of  the  State  to  engage 
in  any  oceiipalioii  or  bii.-iness  for  public  purjxises  shall  not  be 
denied  or  prohibited"  siive  th;it  its  agricultural  enterprises  are 
to  be  only  "for  scieiilitii',  (■ducjitional  or  charitable  purpope?*." 

These  instances,  a  few  out  of  many,  may  suffice  to  show  Im« 
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smote  from  the  common  idea  of  a  Bill  of  Rights,  are  some  of 
lie  enactments  which  find  a  place  mider  that  heading.  The 
Dnstitution  makers  seem  to  have  inserted  here  such  doctrines 
r  legal  reforms  as  seemed  to  them  matters  of  high  import  or 
f  wide  application,  especially  when  they  could  find  no  suitable 
lace  for  them  elsewhere  in  the  instrument. 
Of  the  articles  of  each  State  Constitution  which  contain  the 
•ame  of  State  government  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  speak 
I  the  chapters  which  describe  the  mechanism  and  character 
F  the  governments  and  administrative  systems  of  the  several 
bates.  I  pass  on  therefore  to  what  have  been  classed  as  the 
[iscellaneous  Provisions.  These  are  of  great  interest  as  reveal- 
ig  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  popular  government  in  America, 
le  economic  and  social  condition  of  the  country,  the  mischiefs 
lat  have  arisen,  the  remedies  applied  to  these  mischiefs,  the 
leas  and  beliefs  of  the  people  in  matters  of  legislation. 
Among  such  provisions  we  find  a  great  deal  of  matter  which 
in  no  distinctive  sense  constitutional  law,  but  general  law, 
g,  administrative  law,  the  law  of  judicial  procedure,  the  ordi- 
ary  private  law  of  family,  inheritance,  contract,  and  so  forth  ; 
latter  therefore  which  seems  out  of  place  in  a  constitution 
Bcause  fit  to  be  dealt  with  in  ordinary  statutes.  We  find  mi- 
ute  provisions  regarding  the  management  and  liabilities  of 
anking  companies,  of  railways,  or  of  corporations  generally ; 
•gulations  as  to  the  salaries  of  officials,  the  quorum  of  courts 
tting  in  banco,  the  length  of  time  for  appealing,  the  method 
:  changing  the  venue,  the  publication  of  judicial  reports ; 
stalled  arrangements  for  school  boards  and  school  taxation 
vith  rules  regarding  the  separation  of  white  and  black  chil- 
ren  in  schools),  for  a  department  of  agriculture,  a  canal  board, 
•  a  labour  bureau  ;  we  find  a  prohibition  of  lotteries,  of  polyg- 
ny,  of  bribery,  of  lobbying,  of  the  granting  of  liquor  licences, 
■  usurious  interest  on  money,  an  abolition  of  the  distinction 
2tween  sealed  and  unsealed  instruments,  a  declaration  of  the 
ctent  of  a  mechanic's  lien  for  work  done.  We  even  find  the 
lethod  prescribed  in  which  stationery  and  coals  for  the  use  of 
le  legislature  shall  be  contracted  for,  and  provisions  for  fixing 
le  rates  which  may  be  charged  for  the  storage  of  corn  in  ware- 
Duses.  The  framers  of  these  more  recent  constitutions  have 
1  fact  neither  cared  nor  wished  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction 
jtween  what  is  proper  for  a  constitution  and  what  ought  to  be 
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left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  State  legislature.  An<I,  in  the  ckp 
of  three-fourths  at  least  of  the  States,  no  such  distinction  no*, 
in  fact,  exists. 

How  is  this  confusion  to  be  explained  ?  Four  rfa*ons  may 
be  auggestwi. 

The  Americans,  like  the  English,  have  no  love  for  sciaitifit 
arrangement.  AJthough  the  Constitutions  have  been  drafted 
by  lawj'ers,  and  sometimes  by  the  best  lawyers  of  each  Stalo, 
logiral  clatisification  has  not  been  sought  aft*?r. 

The  people  founil  the  enactment  of  a  now  Constitution  I 
fonvenient  opportunity  for  enunciating  doc^trines  they  valued 
and  carrying  through  reforms  they  tleftired.  It  was  a  sirapli-i 
ami  quicker  method  than  waiting  for  legislative  action,  i*.-. 
when  there  was  a  popular  demand  for  the  eetablishment  of  an 
institution,  or  for  some  legal  change,  this  was  shovelled  ioln 
till'  uvK  ( 'iiii.-itilution  and  cnacteii  accordingly. 

The  ]i('(i[)!('s  (if  the  States  have  come  to  distrust  their  resfxi- 
llvc  lejii^hil  urc.-!.  Hence  tliey  desire  not  only  to  do  a  thing  forlii- 
with  iuid  in  their  own  way  rather  than  leave  it  to  the  cliainv 
of  le^risial ive  actitin,  but  to  narrow  a-s  far  as  they  conveniently 
can  (ami  siiniciimes  farther)  the  sphere  of  the  legi.slature. 

There  is  an  uninistakable  «ish  in  the  minds  of  the  people  to  art 
directly  rather  than  through  their  representatives  in  legi-datttm, 
The  same  conscious  relisii  for  jxiwer  which  leads  some  democra- 
cies to  make  their  represenlntives  mere  delegates,  finds  a  fur- 
ther development  in  passinii  I'V  il.i'  i-  i>ri-iiitatives,and  setting 
the  people  itself  to  make  mn  !  ■    :■     ' 

Those  who  havi'  read  ih.  ■  .  ;  ■  ^  ■  -rriliing  the  growth 
arid  develi)pi(ienl  of  tlie  l'i-J./»J  iui.^ntunuii.  will  natuniM.v 
!i>k  Imw  fur  the  remarks  there  made  apply  to  the  Constitution; 
of  llieseveriil  Statics. 

These  iiistrnments  have  less  capacity  for  expansion,  whethrr 
liy  interjiretalinn  or  by  usage,  than  the  Constitution  of  iIjp 
I'liited  St;itcs  :  fii-st.  beciuise  they  are  more  easily,  and  therefon? 
more  fre(|Uently,  amended  or  recast ;  .secondly,  because  thpy 
!iri'  far  lonser,  and  jio  in'o  much  more  minute  detail.  The 
Federal  Constitution  is  so  brief  and  general  that  eiistom  ma-t 
iill  up  what  if  has  left  untouched,  and  judicial  eonstniction 
evolve  the  applirati<in  of  its  terms  to  ciises  they  do  not  cxpre.'.-'iy 
(U'al  with.  Hut  the  later  Slate  Con.stitutions  are  so  full  ami 
precise    tliat   they   need    little    in    the   way   of   expansive  eon- 
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Btniction,  and  leave  comparatively  little  room  for  the  action  of 
^'  custom. 

'  The  rules  of  interpretation  are  in  the  main  the  same  as  those 
applied  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  One  important  difference 
"^must,  however,  be  noted,  springing  from  the  different  character 
of  the  two  governments.  The  National  Government  is  an 
artificial  creation,  with  no  powers  except  thoee  conferred  by  the 
instrument  which  created  it.  A  State  Government  is  a  natural 
growth,  which  prima  facie  possesses  all  the  powers  incident  to  any 
government  whatever.  Hence,  if  the  question  arises  whether  a 
State  legislature  can  pass  a  law  on  a  given  subject,  the  presump- 
tion is  that  it  can  do  so  :  and  positive  grounds  must  be  adduced 
tio  prove  that  it  cannot.  It  may  be  restrained  by  some  inhibi- 
tion either  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  or  in  the  Constitution 
of  its  own  State.  But  such  inhibition  must  be  affirmatively 
shown  to  have  been  imposed,  or,  to  put  the  same  point  in  other 
-words,  a  State  Constitution  is  held  to  be,  not  a  document  confer- 
ring defined  and  specified  powers  on  the  legislature,  but  one  regu- 
lating and  limiting  that  general  authority  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  enjoy  ipso  jure  by  their  organization  into  a 
legislative  body. 

'*It  has  never  been  questioned  that  the  American  legislatures 
have  the  same  unUmited  power  in  regard  to  legislation  which 
resides  in  the  British  Parliament,  except  where  they  are  re- 
strained by  written  Constitutions.  That  must  be  conceded  to 
be  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  political  organization  of  the 
American  States.  We  cannot  well  comprehend  how,  upon  prin- 
ciple, it  could  be  otherwise.  The  people  must,  of  course,  pos- 
sess all  legislative  power  originally.  They  have  committed  this 
in  the  most  general  and  unlimited  manner  to  the  several  State 
legislatures,  saving  only  such  restrictions  as  are  imposed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  particular  State  in 
question. ''  ^ 

**The  people,  in  framing  the  Constitution,  committed  to  the 
legislature  the  whole  law-making  powers  of  the  State  which  they 
did  not  expressly  or  impliedly  withhold.  Plenary  power  in 
the  legislature,  for  all  purposes  of  civil  government,  is  the  rule. 
A  prohibition  to  exercise  a  particular  power  is  an  exception."  \ 


»  Redfield,  C.-J.,  in  27  Vermont  Reports,  p.  142,  quoted  by  Cooley,  C< 
Limit.,  p.  108. 

*  Denio,  C.-J.,  in  15  N.  Y.  Reports,  p.  543,  quoted  ibid.  p. 
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It  must  not,  liowever,  be  supposed  from  these  dicta  tbftt  fvm 
if  the  States  were  independent  common wealttia,  the  Fedenl 
Government  having  disappeared,  their  i^slatures  would  enjoy 
anything  approaching  the  omnipotence  of  the  Britiah  PftriiA- 
inent,  "whose  power  and  jurisdiction  is,"  says  8ir  Edwinl 
Ooke,  "ao  transcendent  and  absolute  that  H  cannot  be  eon&iiRd, 
either  for  persona  or  causes,  within  any  Imunds."  "All  na* 
chiefs  and  grievanoeB,"  adds  Blackstone,  "operations  and  iwv 
odies  that  transcend  the  ordinary  course  of  the  lows  are  withij 
t!ie  reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal."  Parliament  biin( 
aljsolutely  sovereign,  can  conmiand,  or  extinguish  and  swillrn 
up  the  executive  and  the  judiciary,  appropriating  to  itself  xhee 
functions.  But  in  America,  a  legislature  is  a  iegislaturc  ami 
nothing  more.  The  same  instrument  which  creates  it  ereaiw 
also  the  executive  governor  and  the  judges.  They  hold  liy 
:i  V\i}i-  ■!'  ■iir.-,-]  ;!■;  its  own.  If  tlie  Icfji-slature  should  paso  a  la* 
([i :  '      .'pernor  of  an  executive  function  conferred  by 

tli'  '  ■■  1  1 1  'I  tliat  law  would  be  void.  If  the  lepslalurr 
atti  ir-tr  I  i<i  NiirTfiTC  wlth  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  thiif 
acliiiii  would  lie  even  more  paljiably  illegal  and  ineffectual.' 

The  executive  and  legisJiitivc  departments  of  a  .State  govrni- 
ment  have  of  course  the  right  and  duty  of  acting  in  the  Er-1 
instance  on  their  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  Constilutiiin, 
But  the  ultimate  ex|«mnder  of  that  meiming  is  the  judiciaiy: 
and  when  the  courts  of  a  State  have  solemnly  declared  the  tni? 
ctmstrurtion  of  any  pinvision  of  the  Constitution,  all  persoiu 
arc  lnjurnl  In  regiilitf  tlicir  curiiiuct  accordinf^Iy.  As  was  ob- 
served in  ciinsitlcrinK  tlic  fuTH-tinns  of  the  Fetleral  judiciarv' 
(Chuptcr  Will.),  tliis  iiuthnrily  of  the  American  court.-i  i?  nol 
in  l)ie  nstturc  of  a  political  or  discretionary  power  vest«l  in 
them  ;  it  is  a  rn'r'essnr^'  consequence  of  the  existenpe  of  a  tun- 
damentiil  law  superior  to  any  statute  which  the  legislatiu^  may 
enact,  or  tn  any  rigiit  wliich  a  governor  may  conceive  himielf 
to  jiosscsrt.'    To  quote  the  words  of  an  American  decision  :  — 

'  1;  Ima,  f^r  iii^tt.urr,  Ik.ch  lirOii  llmt  a  ,SlatP  IcfriHlature  rannot  empmra-**- 
lion  liiianifl  lii  ■!■    il      .>i,.i|,.i    iL   r"TB(in  has  by  HurtliiiK  forfcittTJ   hi*  rieJula 

vote  ur  liiill  .-I,  ■■     1 1 I  in    ki-JTig  jdrtiMal  and  pmppr  imly  for  the  Ttpil 

trtbuoalBul  tl,.    -■  ,:  I     .....     Cnnt.lil.  Lifil.,  p.  112.     Acts  panKt  by  ktk- 

Uturra  »ffi-i-i ..r,.      i<i.||.i,l    .livisiun   already  givpii.   have   rpppsudly  b«« 

held  x-oiil  l.y  ll,r  .  .„„i- 

'In  riwiucrliirril,  lin.vivrt,  ihp  piintonal  rnurte  haw  not,  exorpt  prrfaapa  k 
L'ri,  \hn  riaht  In  ileoluiT  inviiliii  n  Inw  iiiBiic  liy  a  rontonnl  Ifpslaturp,  the  h^ 
laturc  l«-ing  appatcnlly  (1p('I1)«1  thi'  judge  of  its  an-a  powers.     A  cantonal  1j» 
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y  *'In  exercising  this  high  authority  the  judges  claim  no  judi- 
-V  eial  supremacy  ;  they  are  only  the  administrators  of  the  public 
■■  will.  If  an  Act  of  the  legislature  is  held  void,  it  is  not  because 
^  the  judges  have  any  control  over  the  legislative  power,  but  be- 
■5  eause  the  Act  is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution,  and  because  the 
.  will  of  the  people,  which  is  therein  declared,  is  paramount  to 

that  of  their  representatives  expressed  in  any  law." 
^      It  is  a  well-established  rule  that  the  judges  will  always  lean 
..  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  a  legislative  Act ;  that  if  there  be 
r  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute  they 
will  solve  that  doubt  in  favour  of  the  statute ;  that  where  the 
legislature  has  been  left  a  discretion  they  will  assume  the  dis- 
cretion to  have  been  wisely  exercised  ;  that  where  the  construc- 
tion of  a  statute  is  doubtful,  they  will  adopt  such  construction 
as  will  harmonize  with  the  Constitution,  and  enable  it  to  take 
efifect.    So  it  has  been  well  observed  that  a  man  might  with 
perfect  consistency  argue  as  a  member  of  a  legislatiu-e  against 
a  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  and  after  hav- 
ing been  appointed  a  judge,  might  in  his  judicial  capacity  sus- 
tain its  constitutionality.      Judges  must  not  inquire  into  the 
motives  of  the  legislature,  nor  refuse  to  apply  an  Act  because 
they  may  suspect  that  it  was  obtained  by  fraud  or  corruption, 
still  less  because   they  hold  it  to  be  opposed  to  justice  and 
sound  policy.     "A  court  cannot  declare  a  statute  unconstitu- 
tional and  void  solely  on  the  ground  of  unjust  and  oppressive 
provisions,  or  because  it  is  supposed  to  violate  the  natural, 
social,  or  political  rights  of  the  citizen,  unless  it  can  be  showTi 
that  such  injustice  is  prohibited,  or  such  rights  guaranteed  or 
protected,  by  the  Constitution.^  .  .  .     But  when  a  statute  is 

may,  however,  be  quashed,  in  some  cases,  by  the  Federal  Council,  or  pro- 
nounced invalid  by  the  Federal  Court.  See  an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
question  in  Dubs,  Das  oeffeniliche  Rechi  der  Schweizerischen  Eidgenosaenachaft, 
Part  I.  p.  113. 

*  This  was  not  always  admitted  ;   just  as  in  Enidand  it  was  at  one  time  h(»ld 

that  natural  justice  and  equity  were  above  Acts  of  Parliament.     So  in  the  case 

of  Oardner  v.  The  Village  of  Newburg  (Johnson's  Chancery  Reports,  N.  Y.  162), 

-:  the  New  York  legislature  had  authorized  the  village  to  supply  itself  with  water 

;  from  a  stream,  but  had  made  no  provision  for  indemnifying  the  owners  of 

~     lands  through  which  the  stream  flowed  for  the  injury  they  must  suffer  from 

■      the  diversion  of  the  water.     The  Constitution  of  New  York  at  that  time  con- 

-    tained  no  provision  prohibiting  the  taking  of  private  property  for  public 

without  compensation  ;    notwithstanding  this,  Chancellor  Kent  restrained 

^    village  from  proceeding  upon  the  bn)ad  general  principle  which  he  found 

'->    Magna  Charta,  in  a  statutory  Bill  of  Rights,  which  of  course  could  not  con^ 
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adjudged  to  Ik-  unconstitutional,  it  is  as  if  it  had  never  turn, 
llights  cannot  be  built  up  under  it ;  contracts  whicti  depend 
upon  it  for  tiieir  consideration  are  void  ;  it  constitutes  a  pru- 
trction  to  no  one  who  has  acted  under  it ;  and  no  one  can  be 
punished  for  having  refused  obedience  to  it  before  the  decisioo 
was  made.  And  what  is  true  of  an  Act  void  in  tolo,  is  true  at* 
MS  to  any  part  of  an  Act  wiiich  ia  found  to  be  unconstitutional, 
and  which  consequently  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  never  at 
any  time  lieen  posstwsed  of  legal  force."  ' 

It  may  be  thought,  and  the  impression  will  be  confinnel 
wlien  we  consider  as  well  the  minuteness  of  the  Stat<^  Con- 
stitutions Hs  the  profusion  of  State  legislation  and  the  incon- 
siderate haste  with  which  it  is  passed,  that  as  the  lisk  of  a 
conflict  Ijetween  the  Constitution  and  statutes  is  great,  so  llw 
inconveniences  of  a  system  under  which  the  citizens  cannot  tell 
whether  thi'ir  obedience  is  or  is  not  ilue  to  a  statute  must  1* 
serious.  How  is  a  man  to  know  whether  he  has  really  acquireii 
a  right  under  a  statute?  how  is  he  to  learn  whether  to  con- 
form his  conduct  to  it  or  not?  How  is  an  investor  to  judgf 
if  he  mity  safely  lend  money  which  a  statute  has  erapowefftl 
a  community  to  borrow,  when  the  statute  may  be  itself  sul»^ 
quently  overthrown  ? 

To  m  t  tt  B  I'ffi  ulf  s  on  State  Const" tuf  on.  "  pn  "i 
t     t    h     udg  s  of  th    sup    me    ourt  of   h    btate  maj  be   all 
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upon  by  the  governor  or  either  house  of  the  l^slature  to  deliver 
their  opinions  upon  questions  of  law,  without  waiting  for  these 
questions  to  arise  and  be  determined  in  an  ordinary  lawsuit.^ 
This  expedient  seems  a  good  one,  for  it  procures  a  judicial 
and  non-partisan  interpretation,  and  procures  it  at  once  before 
rights  or  interests  have  been  created.  But  it  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  the  opinions  so.pronounced  are  given  before  cases 
have  arisen  which  show  how  in  fact  a  statute  is  working,  and 
what  points  it  may  raise ;  and  that  the  judges  have  not,  as  in 
contested  lawsuits,  the  assistance  of  counsel  arguing  for  their 
respective  clients.  And  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  in  most 
of  the  States  where  the  provision  exists,  the  judges  have  declared 
that  they  act  under  it  in  a  purely  advisory  capacity,  and  that  their 
deliverances  are  mere  expressions  of  opinion,  not  binding  upon 
them  should  the  point  afterwards  arise  in  a  suit  involving  the 
rights  of  parties.^ 

The  highest  court  of  a  State  may  depart  from  a  view  it  has 
previously  laid  down,  even  in  a  legal  proceeding,  regarding  the 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  that  is  to  say,  it  has  a  legal 
right  to  do  so  if  convinced  that  the  former  view  was  wrong. 
But  it  is  reluctant  to  do  so,  because  such  a  course  unsettles  the 
law  and  impairs  the  respect  felt  for  the  bench.  And  there  is 
less  occasion  for  it  to  do  so  than  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  su- 
preme Federal  court,  because  as  the  process  of  amending  a 
State  Constitution  is  simpler  and  speedier  than  that  of  alter- 
ing the  Federal  Constitution,  a  remedy  can  be  more  easily 

*  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  suggest  in  their  very 
learned  and  instructive  opinion,  delivered  to  the  legislature,  December  31.  1878, 
that  this  provision,  which  appears  first  in  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  of 
1780,  and  was  doubtless  borrowed  thence  by  the  other  States,  "evidently  had 
in  view  the  usage  of  the  English  Constitution,  by  which  the  King  as  well  as 
the  House  of  Lords,  whether  acting  in  their  judicial  or  in  their  legislative  ca- 
pacity, had  the  right  to  demand  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges  of  England." 
This  is  still  sometimes  done  by  the  House  of  Lords  acting  in  their  judicial 
capacity  ;  but  the  opinions  of  the  judges  so  given  are  not  necessarily  followed 
by  that  House,  and  though  always  reported  are  not  deemed  to  be  binding  pro- 
nouncements of  law  similar  to  the  decisions  of  a  court. 

^  Mr.  Thayer  shows,  by  an  examination  of  the  reported  instances,  that  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Lsland,  as  also  in  Missouri  from 
1865  to  1875,  the  courts  held  that  their  opinions  rendered  under 
of  the  State  Constitutions  were  not  to  be  deemed  judicil 
equal  in  authority  to  decisions  given  in  actual  litigation,  but 
facie  impressions,  which  the  judges  ought  not  to  hold  tl 
-when  subsequently  required  to  determine  the  same  point  in 
legal  proceeding.     It  is  otherwise  in  Maine  and  Coloi 
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applied  to  any  iiiihitHkc  which  the  ijtate  jutUciao'  has  com- 
mittrd.  This  unwillinKnifui  to  mwettle  the  law  goes  so  far 
ihut  State  courts  have  tiomHime.i  refused  to  disturb  a  practice 
long  acquiescrti  in  by  ihv  Icginiature,  which  they  have  nevcr- 
tlieloss  declared  thny  would  have  proiiouncod  unconstitutional  i 
liad  it  comf  before  them  while  still  new. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STATE  CONSTITUTIONS 

It  was  observed  in  last  chapter  that  the  State  Constitutions 
furnish  invaluable  materials  for  history.  Their  interest  is  all 
the  greater,  because  the  succession  of  Constitutions  and  amend- 
ments to  Constitutions  from  1776  till  to-day  enables  the  annals 
of  legislation  and  political  sentiment  to  be  read  in  these  docu- 
ments more  easily  and  succinctly  than  in  any  similar  series  of 
laws  in  any  other  country.  They  are  a  mine  of  instruction 
for  the  natural  history  of  democratic  communities.  Their 
fulness  and  minuteness  make  them,  so  to  speak,  more  pictorial 
than  the  Federal  Constitution.  They  tell  us  more  about  the 
actual  methods  and  conduct  of  the  government  than  it  docs. 
If  we  had  similar  materials  concerning  the  history  of  as  many 
Greek  repubUcs  during  the  ages  of  Themistocles  and  Pericles, 
we  could  rewrite  the  history  of  Greece.  Some  things,  how- 
ever, even  these  elaborately  minute  documents  do  not  tell  us. 
No  one  could  gather  from  them  what  were  the  modes  of  doing 
}:)usiness  in  the  State  legislatures,  and  how  great  a  part  the 
system  of  committees  plays  there.  No  one  could  learn  what 
manner  of  men  constitute  those  bodies  and  determine  their 
character.  No  one  would  know  that  the  whole  machinery  is 
worked  by  a  restlessly  active  party  organization.  Nevertheless 
they  are  so  instructive  as  records  of  past  movements,  and  as  an 
index  to  the 'present  tendencies  of  American  democracy,  that 
I  heartily  regret  that  the  space  at  my  disposal  permits  me  to 
make  only  a  sparing  use  of  the  materials  which  I  gathered 
during  many  months  spent  in  studying  the  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  Constitutions  enacted  between  1776  and  1887,  to  which 
many  more  have  since  been  added. ^ 

>  I  venture  again  to  commend  th<?  study  of  these  constitutions  to  the  philo- 
sophic inquirer  into  what  may  V)e  called  the  scionre  of  comparative  politics. 
Both  among  the  pre-Revolutionary  charters  and  the  State  constitutions  he  will 
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Three  periods  inay  be  distinguished  in  the  development  of 
State  Govemiiienta  arS  set  forth  in  the  Constitutioiis,  eat'h  peiiod 
marked  !>>'  aii  Increase  in  tlte  length  and  minuteness  of  those 
instruinent-s. 

The  first  ptTJcjd  covers  a))out  thirty  years  from  1776  down- 
wards, and  includes  the  earlier  Constitutions  of  the  onginil 
tliirteen  States,  aa  well  aa  o!  Kentuckj-,  Vemionl,  Tcnnesaoi-, 
and  Ohio. 

Moat  of  these  Constitutions  were  framed  under  the  impres- 
sions  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  They  manifest  a  dread  of 
executive  power  and  of  military  power,  logether  with  a  dis- 
position to  leave  everything  to  the  legislature,  as  being  the 
authority  directly  springing  from  the  people.  The  election  of 
a  State  governor  is  in  moat  States  vested  in  the  legisbture. 
He  is  nominally  assisted,  but  in  reality  checked,  by  a  council 
not  of  his  own  choosing,  He  hius  not  (cxcfjit  in  Mas.-^chu- 
setts)  a  veto  on  the  Acta  of  the  l^slature,'  He  has  not,  like 
the  royal  governors  of  colonial  days,  the  right  of  adjouming 
or  <lis.solving  it.  The  idea  of  giving  power  to  the  people  di- 
rectly has  scarcely  appeared,  because  the  legislature  is  con- 
ceived a.s  the  natural  and  necessary  organ  of  popular  govern- 
ment, much  a-s  the  House  of  Commons  is  in  England.  And 
hi'iicc  many  of  these  early  Constitutions  consist  of  Httle  bej-ond 
ail  elaborate  Bill  of  Rights  and  a  comparatively  simple  outline 
of  a  frame  of  government,  establishing  a  representative  legis- 
lature," with  a  few  executive  officers  and  courts  of  justice  care- 
fully separated  therefrom. 

The  sccoml  period  covers  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  ccn- 
turj'  dowii  to  the  time  when  the  intensity  of  the  party  struggles 
over  slavery  (1830-60)  interrupted  to  some  extent  the  natural 
processes  of  State  development.     It  is  a  period  of  the  democ- 

linil  niiitlor  full  ••!  iiislnirticin.  Ainoiiji  the  [orni(Y  I  may  pspr^iiiUy  refer  to  the 
TruHK'  1)1  (lover titiu-ut  <i[  I'piitisvlvHuk.  IG82  and  I6m,  and  to  the  PunclaniPDtiil 
("■oiistitiitioiis  vt  Carolina  •>(  UHllI,  These  last  were  framed  by  John  Lortr, 
uiul  rrviw-d  by  the  fir-t  Ijird  Shafteabury.  They  were  found  unsuitahle.  were 
oiilj'  partially  put  in  fiin-<'.  mid  wiTe  al>ro(rated  by  the  proprietors  in  1693,  bul 
tlipy  are  ararrelj'  li-jw  iiit.Ti'Slbiii  to  the  Hludent  of  histon-  on  that  aceouot. 

I  In  N>w  York  :i  vctii  on  Aris  iif  [be  Ic'nislBture  was  by  the  first  ConstitutinD 
vi«tiHl  in  the  Govrnor  iinii  jndi;,'^  nt  Uin  highest  State  eourt,  acting  togethei. 

'The  V.UU-  [>.™-.Ts  i.r  lh.w  riirlv  [.■oifliili  

M-1ii.li   |)ni.l..it    st:,t.-n„.i,   ei,t,.rt:,ii„"l   of   Ihr 
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ratization  of  all  institutions,  a  democratization  due  not  only  to 
causes  native  to  American  soil,  such  as  the  rise  in  the  West 
of  new  agricultural  communities  where  all  the  settlers  were 
practically  equal,  the  supremacy  in  poUtics  of  the  generation 
who  had,  as  boys  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  been  per- 
meated by  the  phrases  of  1776,  but  also  to  the  influence  of 
French  republican  ideas,  an  influence  which  began  to  decline 
after  1805  and  ended  with  1851,  since  which  time  French 
examples  and  ideas  have  counted  for  little  or  nothing.  Such 
provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  reUgious  institutions  by  the 
State  as  had  continued  to  exist  are  now  swept  away.  The 
principle  becomes  estabUshed  (in  the  North  and  West)  that 
constitutions  must  be  directly  enacted  by  popular  vote.  The 
choice  of  a  governor  is  taken  from  the  legislature  to  be  given 
to  the  people.  Property  qualifications  are  aboUshed,^  and  a 
suffrage  practically  universal,  except  that  it  often  excludes 
free  persons  of  colour,  is  introduced.  Even  the  judges  are 
not  spared.  Many  Constitutions  shorten  their  term,  and 
direct  them  to  be  chosen  by  popular  vote.  The  State  has 
emerged  from  the  English  conception  of  a  community  acting 
through  a  ruUng  legislature,  for  the  legislature  begins  to  be 
regarded  as  being  only  a  body  of  agents  exercising  delegated 
and  restricted  powers,  and  obhged  to  recur  to  the  sovereign 
people  (by  asking  for  a  constitutional  amendment)  when  it 
seeks  to  extend  these  powers  in  any  particular  direction.  The 
increasing  length  of  the  constitutions  during  this  half  century 
shows  how  the  range  of  the  popular  vote  has  extended,  for  these 
documents  now  contain  a  mass  of  ordinary  law  on  matters  which 
in  the  early  days  would  have  been  left  to  the  legislatures. 

In  the  third  period,  which  begins  from  about  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  a  sUght  reaction  may  be  discerned,  not  against 
popular  sovereignty,  wliich  is  stronger  than  ever,  but  in  the 
tendency  to  strengthen  the  executive  and  judicial  departments 
as  against  the  legislative.  The  governor  had  begun  to  receive  in 
the  second  period,  and  has  now  in  every  State  but  one,  a  veto  on 
the  acts  of  the  legislature.  His  tenure  of  office  has  been  gener- 
ally lengthened ;  the  restrictions  on  his  re-eligibility  generally 
removed.  In  many  States  the  judges  have  l)eon  granted  larger 
salaries,  and  their  terms  of  office  lengthened.     Some  Constitu- 

»  ThouRh  Massachusetts  forgot  till  1892  to  abolish  the  property  qualification 
for  her  Governorship. 
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legos  are  not  (lependpiil  upiiii  or  modified  by  property,  no  prop- 
erty quEtlificatioa  ought  to  affect  the  right  to  vote  or  hold 
office";  and  also,  "swret  political  socifitics  are  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  a  free  pcopU',  and  should  not  be  tolerated," 

Massachusetts  natx  forth,  as  befits  a  Puritan  State,  high  mor^ 
views :  "A  frequent  rccurnnict;  to  the  fundamental  principlw 
of  the  Constitution,  and  a  constant  adherence  to  those  of  pietv. 
justice,  moderation,  tcnipcTHncc,  industry,  and  frugality,  are 
aijHolutely  necessary  to  prpserve  the  advantages  of  lilierty  and  to 
maintain  a  free  governinpnt.  The  people  ought  consequently  to 
have  a  particular  attention  to  all  those  principles  in  the  choici; 
of  tlieir  officers  and  roprewMitatives.  and  they  have  a  right  to 
ri'tguire  of  titeir  law-givers  and  magistrates  an  exact  and  con- 
stjint  observance  of  them."  | 

Siiutli  Dakota  imil  Wyomiiig  provide  that  aliens  shall  have 
till'  siiiiii'  rights  of  property  oa  citizens.  Alontiuia  confers  lliis 
lu-rii'lit  as  ri'Si»c(-t8  mining  property,  while  Washington  prohibits 
till'  ownership  of  land  by  aliens,  except  for  mining  purpose. 
New  York  in  her  fnow  superseded)  Const,  of  184G  declared; 
"Ail  hinds  within  the  State  are  declared  to  be  allodial." 

North  Dakota  (18S9)  enacts:  "Every  citizen  shall  be  free 
to  obtiiin  employment  wherever  possililc,  and  any  person,  cor- 
poration, or  ^ent  thereof,  maliciously  interfering  or  hindering 
in  any  way  any  citizen  from  obtaining,  or  enjoying  emplojinent 
alreaily  obtained,  from  any  other  coriwration  or  person,  sliall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 

Maryliind  (Const,  of  l.Sfi?)  declared  that  "a  long  continuance 
in  the  executive  departments  of  power  or  trust  is  dangerous  to 
liberty  ;  a  mtalion,  then'fore,  in  those  departments  is  one  of  the 
best  securities  of  [HTmanent  fn-edom."  She  also  pronounce^ 
all  gifts  for  any  religious  purpose  (except  of  a  piece  of  land  nol. 
exceeding  five  acres  for  a  pliice  of  worship,  parsonage,  or  bury- 
iiig-grouiid)  to  he  void  unless  Maoi'tione<t  by  the  legislature. 

Montana  and  Idaho  tleelare  the  use  of  lands  for  constructing 
reservoirs,  wat<T-eourses,  or  ways  for  the  purposes  of  mining 
or  irrigation,  to  !>e  a  public  use.  subject  to  State  regulation. 

Oklahoma  jiroviiles  that  "the  right  of  the  State  to  engape 
in  any  oc'eupation  or  business  for  public  purjioses  shall  not  Ih> 
denic<l  or  prohiliited"  save  that  its  agricultural  enti'rprises  arc 
to  be  only  "for  .seieiilific,  ciiucatitm.il  or  charitable  purposes." 

These  instances,  a  few  out  of  many,  may  suffice  to  show  how 
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1780  and  1844,  and  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  nearly  all 
of  whose  constitutions  are  subsequent  to  that  year.  In  these 
older  States  the  power  of  the  executive  is  generally  greater.  The 
judges  are  frequently  named  by  the  governor,  and  not  elected 
by  the  people.  The  electoral  districts  are  not  always  equal. 
The  constitutions  are  not  so  minute,  and  therefore  the  need  of 
recurring  to  the  people  to  change  them  arises  less  frequently. 

Taking  the  newer,  and  especially  the  Western  and  Southern 
Constitutions,  and  remembering  that  each  is  the  work  of  an 
absolutely  independent  body,  which  (subject  to  the  Federal 
Ck>nstitution)  can  organize  its  government  and  shape  its  law 
in  any  way  it  pleases,  so  as  to  suit  its  peculiar  conditions  and 
reflect  the  character  of  its  population,  one  is  surprised  to  find 
how  similar  these  newer  instruments  are.  There  is  endless 
variety  in  details,  but  a  singular  agreement  in  essentials.  The 
influences  at  work,  the  tendencies  which  the  constitutions 
framed  since  1865  reveal,  are  evidently  the  same  over  the 
whole  Union.  What  are  the  chief  of  those  tendencies?  One 
is  for  the  constitutions  to  grow  longer.  This  is  an  absolutely 
universal  rule.  Virginia,  for  instance,  put  her  first  constitu- 
tion, that  of  1776,  into  four  closely  printed  quarto  pages,  that 
is,  into  about  three  thousand  two  hundred  words.  In  1830, 
she  needed  seven  pages  ;  in  1870,  twenty-two  pages,  or  seventeen 
thousand  words;  her  latest  has  (1902)  thirty-five  thousand  words. 
Texas  has  doubled  the  length  of  her  constitution  from  sixteen 
quarto  pages  in  1845  to  thirty-four  in  1876.  Pennsylvania  was 
content  in  1776  with  a  document  of  eight  pages,  which  for 
those  times  was  a  long  one ;  she  now  requires  twenty-three. 
The  constitution  of  Ilhnois  filled  ten  pages  in  1818 ;  in  1870  it 
had  swollen  to  twenty-five.  These  are  fair  examples,  but  the 
extremes  are  marked  by  the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire 
of  1776,  which  was  of  about  six  hundred  words  (not  reckoning 
the  preamble),  and  the  constitutions  of  Missouri  of  1875  and 
of  South  Dakota  of  1889,  which  have  each  more  than  twenty- 
six  thousand  words.  Even  these  were  surpassed  by  Oklahoma, 
whose  constitution  of  1907  exceeded  thirty-three  thousand 
words,  and  by  Louisiana,  whose  constitution  of  1898  has  forty- 
five  thousand.  The  new  constitutions  are  longer,  not  only 
because  new  topics  are  taken  up  and  dealt  with,  but  because 
the  old  topics  are  handled  in  far  greater  detail.  Such  mat- 
ters as  education,  ordinary  private  law,  railroads.  State  and 
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tiiunicjpal  indcbU.-dness,  were  either  uiitouclied  or  lightly 
toui'hH  iti  the  oarlier  instrunienta.  The  provisions  regarding 
the  judiciary  and  the  legisliiture,  parti eularly  those  restricliiiE 
i.he  power  of  the  latter,  have  grown  far  more  minuto  of  latf 
years,  as  abuses  of  power  became  more  frequeat,  and  the  re- 
spect for  legislative  aiitliority  less.  As  the  powers  of  a  Staff 
legislature  are  prima  facie  unlimited,  these  bodies  can  be  re- 
strained only  by  enumeratii^  the  matters  withdrawn  from 
their  competence,  and  the  lint,  grows  always  ampler.  Tiie 
time  might  almost  sct-jn  to  have  come  for  prescribing  tiial, 
like  C'ongress,  they  BhoukI  lie  entitled  to  legislate  on  certain 
enumerated  subjects  only,  aiid  bt^  always  required  to  establish 
affirmatively  tlieir  compfitcjicc  to  deal  with  any  ^ven  topic. 

I  ha\  t  alread\  referred  to  the  progress  which  the  newer  cfflt- 
stitutioni  ^ho'i\  toMardt  more  democratic  arrangements.    Thp 
sulTragi    i-  rii  \    m    liTJiu^l   i\ir\    '>t  lU    etijoyed   iiy  idl  aiiiiK 
malts  and  in  four  b>  adult  femaies  also     Citizenship  is  quickly 
and  ea-ii\   !i(iiird((l  to  immigrants     And,  most  significant  of 
all   lilt  Mipi  nor  judges   whowfrt  formerly  named  by  the  gov- 
ernor  or  (ho-(n  I»j  th(  hgislatun    and  who  held  office  durinR 
gill)  1  l)(hd\iour   un  now  in  most  Matts  elected  by  the  people 
for  h\(d  terms  of  \tars     I  do  not  ignore  the  strongly-markwl 
dtniotritii  (hirai  tor  of  e\en  thefirst  set  of  constitutions,  formeil 
at  tnd  just  tftir  the  Ri  volution     but  that  character  manifesteil 
it-ilf  <iiu(h   in  negalivt  provisions   le   in  forbidding  oxen'iws 
of  jHivMr  b\  tb(  i\((utivt    m  m  <  unng  full  civil  equality  and  the 
ptinior  lul  rigl  ts  nt  tin  nti?tn     Tlu  new  democratic  spirit  is 
positivi    is  v\<il  IS  mnitivf      It  rifcrs  everj-thing  to  the  direct 
arbitriiiii Tit   of  thi    pi opk      It  tails  tht^ir  will  into  constant 
attnitv   suiniliniis  l)\  tin  onattmcnt  of  laws  on  various  subjects 
in  tht  Con-titiition  stjinttimi^s  bv  prescribing  to  the  legislature 
tht  purjjost  s  vvlm  h  li  (jisl  ition  is  to  aim  at.     Even  the  tendency 
to  sui>port  tht  ivKutivt    igiinst  the  legislature  is  evidence  not 
.so  inuih  of  ri-pi(t  for  authoritv   as  of  the  confidence  of  the 
ptoplc  tl  U  tht    (\t(Uliv(  vnll  bt  the  servant  of  popular  opin- 
ion   prtpin  1    it    its  bidfiinii  to  restrain  that  other  servant  — 
tin  li^islitiin  — hIiii  IS  l(ss  irusttd   because  harder  to  fix  with 
rfspi  iisiliihtv    for  iiii-dduu^     On   the  whole,   therefore,   there 
can  bi   no  ilimlit  tint  tin   dtiiiotritic  spirit  is  now  more  ener- 
gttit    mil  i>fr\  isuf   thill  it  WIS  in  the  first  generation,     it  i;^ 
a  thfferent  kinti  of  spiiit      It  is  more  practical,  more  disptjsii3 
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to  extend  the  sphere  of  governmental  interference,  less  con- 
tent to  rely  on  general  principles.    One  discovers  in  the  word- 
ing of  the  most  recent  constitutions  a  decline  of  that  touching 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  broad  declarations  of  abstract  human 
rights  which  marked  the  disciples  of  Jefferson.    But  if  we 
compare  the  present  with  the  second  or  Jacksonian  age,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  has  been  in  progress  for  some  while  past 
A  certain  reaction,  not  against  democracy  but  towards  a  better 
scheme  of  democracy,  a  reaction  as  yet  more  discernible  in 
feeling  than  in  tangible  results,  fainter  than  the  levelling  move- 
ment of  1820-60,  and  not  Ukely  to  restore  the  state  of  things 
that  existed  before  that  movement,  yet  noticeable  as  sliow- 
ing  that  the  people  do  learn  by  experience,  and  are  not  indis- 
posed to  reverse  their  action  and  get  clear  of  the  results  of 
past  mistakes.     The  common  saying  that  on  the  road  to  de- 
mocracy there  are  vestigia  nulla  retrorsum   is  not  universally 
true  in  America. 

That  there  are  strong  conservative  tendencies  in  the  United 
States  is  a  doctrine  whose  truth  will  be  illustrated  later  on. 
Meanwhile  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  how  far  the  history  of  State 
constitutions  confirms  the  current  notion  that  democracies 
are  fond  of  change.  The  answer  is  instructive,  because  it 
shows  how  flimsy  are  the  generalizations  which  men  often 
indulge  in  when  discussing  forms  of  government,  as  if  all  com- 
munities with  similar  forms  of  government  behaved  in  the 
same  way.  All  the  States  of  the  Union  are  democracies,  anrl 
democracies  of  nearly  the  same  type.  Yet  while  some  change* 
their  constitutions  frequently,  others  change  theirs  scarc^ely  at 
all.  Let  me  recall  the  reader's  mind  to  the  distinction  already 
drawn  between  the  older  or  New  England  type  and  the  newer 
type,  which  we  find  in  the  Southern  as  well  as  th(»  Western 
States.  It  is  among  the  latter  that  changes  are  frequent. 
Louisiana,  for  instance,  whose  State  life  began  in  1812,  has 
had  seven  complete-new  constitutions,  without  counting  the  so- 
called  Secession  Constitution  of  1861.  Virginia,  Ci(*orgia.  and 
South  Carolina  (both  original  States)  have  had  six  each.  Kan- 
sas, which  b^an  in  1855,  has  had  four.  Among  the  Northern 
States,  Pennsylvania  (an  original  State)  has  had  four ;  Illinois, 
dating  from  1818,  three ;  New  York,  five  ;  D{»laware,  four  ; 
whereas  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  (both  original  Staters) 
and  Maine  (dating  from  1820)  have  had  only  one  each,  Vermont 
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tind  N(TW  HampRhire  thre«  each.  Massarhuaetts  still  lives  mtda 
her  Constitution  of  1780,  whicli  lias  indeed  been  amended  il 
v&rious  dates,  yet  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  efface  its  origiiuJ 
features.  Of  the  eausea  of  these  differences  I  will  now  touch 
on  two  only.  One  is  the  attachincnt  which  in  an  old  and  liis- 
toric,  a  civilized  and  wcll-^ucated  community,  binds  the  people 
to  their  aceustoraed  usages  and  forms  of  government,  h  is 
the  newer  Stales,  without  a  past  to  revere,  with  a  population 
undisciplined  or  Quctuatiut;,  that  are  prone  to  cliange.  In 
well-settled  commonwealths  the  lonj^er  a  constitution  has  alood 
untouched,  the  longer  it  is  likely  to  stand,  because  the  fom 
of  habit  is  on  its  aide,  because  an  intelligent  people  learns  to 
value  the  stability  of  its  institutions,  and  to  love  that  vhich 
it  is  prou<l  of  having  long  ago  created. 

The  other  cause  is  the  difference  between  the  swiftness  with      | 
which  rcondiiiic  and  socijd  fhanRes  move  in  ilifferent  part-^  of 
tlii-  coujili-y.     They  ure  the  moat  coihiUml  tiourocn  of  puLtital 
change,  and  find  their  natural  expression  in  alterations  of  the 
(Constitution.     Such  changes  have  been  least  swift  and  least 
sudden  in  thf^  New  England  and  Middle  States,  though  in  some 
of  the  latter  the  growth  of  great  cities,  such  as  New  York  and 
Pliiladeiphia,  ha-s  induced  them,  and  induced  therewith  a  ten- 
dency to  amend  the  constitutions  so  as  to  meet  new  contiitions 
and  check  new  evils.     They  have  been  most  marked  in  regions 
where  population  and  wealth   have  grown  with   unexampled 
s|>ecd,  and  in  those  where  the  eirtinction  of  slavery  has  changed 
the  industrial  basis  of  society.     Here  lies  the  explanation  of  the 
othenvise  singidar  fact  that  several  of  the  original  States,  such 
as  Virginia  an<l  Oeorgia,  have  run  through  many  constitutions. 
These  whilom  Slave  States  have  not  only  changed  greatly  but 
changed  suddenly  :  society,  as  well  as  politieai  life,  was  dislocated 
by  the  Civil  War,  and  has  had  to  maJte  more  than  one  effort  to 
svX  itself  rifjht. 

The  total  number  of  distinct  constitutions  adopted  in  1776 
or  enacted  in  the  several  States  from  that  year  down  till  1909 
—  the  States  being  in  the  fonner  year  1.3  and  in  the  latter  46 
in  number^  is  127  ;  and  to  these  constitutions  avast  number  of 
amend nient-i  have  l>een  at.  ilifferent  times  adopted.'    The  period 

1  Owinit  I'l  tlio  olKwii'-c  of  Hiiy  ai'ruTi.l  offi<'ial  rword.  i(  is  hard  to  ascexlaiie- 
thc  pxart  nuniKiT.  I.ul  iu  tli.-  (iTi  j-.-iirx  lirtwwii  1K94  and  UKH  it  would  apptaiB^ 
that  381  were  vot<^  oi>,  of  wl.irh  J17  wirre  luiopted  find  164  mjccted  (Dtalej^ 
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since  1860  shows  a  somewhat  greater  frequency  of  change  than 
the  eighty-four  years  preceding ;  but  that  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  Southern  States.  The  average 
duration  of  a  constitution  has  been  estimated  at  thirty  years, 
and  there  are  now  seven  which  have  lasted  more  than  sixty 
years.  Both  whole  constitutions  and  particular  amendments  are 
frequently  rejected  by  the  people  when  submitted  to  them  at  the 
polls.  This  befel  six  draft  constitutions  and  more  than  twenty- 
eight  amendments  between  1877  and  1887. 

Putting  all  these  facts  together,  and  bearing  in  mind  to  how 
large  an  extent  the  constitutions  now,  whether  ^^isely  or  fool- 
ishly, embody  ordinary  private  and  administrative  law  and 
therefore  invite  amendment,  the  American  democracy  seems 
less  inclined  to  changefulness  and  inconstancy  than  either 
abstract  considerations  or  the  descriptions  of  previous  writers, 
such  as  Tocqueville,  would  have  led  us  to  expect.  The  respect 
for  these  fundamental  instruments  would  no  doubt  be  greater 
if  the  changes  in  them  were  even  fewer,  and  the  changes  would  be 
fewer  if  the  respect  were  greater  ;  but  I  see  little  reason  to  think 
that  the  evil  is  increasing. 

A  few  more  observations  on  what  the  Constitutions  disclose 
are  needed  to  complete  this  brief  sketch  of  the  most  instructive 
sources  for  the  history  of  popular  government  which  the  nine- 
teenth century  produced  —  documents  whose  clauses,  while 
they  attempt  to  solve  the  latest  problems  of  democratic  common- 
wealths, often  recall  the  earliest  efforts  of  our  English  fore- 
fathers to  restrain  the  excesses  of  mediaeval  tyranny. 

The  Constitutions  witness  to  a  singular  distrust  by  the  people 
of  its  own  agents  and  officers,  not  only  of  the  legislatures  but  also 
of  local  authorities,  as  well  rural  as  urban,  whose  powers  of 
borrowing  or  undertaking  public  works  are  strictly  limited. 
Even  the  judges  are  in  some  States  restrained  in  their  authority 
to  commit  for  contempt  of  court,  and  three  recent  constitutions 
contain  severe  provisions  against  abuse  of  his  veto  and  appoint- 
ing power  by  the  governor,  and  against  bribery  offered  to  or  by 
him.^ 
They  witness  also  to  a  jealousy  of  the  Federal  government. 

Our  StaU  ConttUuHons,  p.  13).  Between  1802  and  1909  California  adopted  47 
amendments,  Georgia  and  MinncsoUi  11  ouch,  Florida,  Oregon,  and  North 
Dakota  10  each,  and  some  States  none  at  all. 

*  Constitutions  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and    Wyoniinj;,  all  of  1889. 
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By  moBt  coustitutions  a  Federal  official  is  made  incapable,  not 
only  of  Stat*  offiee,  but  of  being  a  member  of  a  State  legL^laturp. 
Theae  prohibitions  are  almost  the  only  references  to  the  National 
government  to  be  found  in  the  State  constitutions,  which  so  far 
as  their  terms  go  might  belong  to  indepemient  communities. 
They  usually  talk  of  corporations  belonging  to  other  States  as 
"  foreign,"  an<i  sometimes  try  to  imjwse  special  burdenB  od  them. 

They  show  a  wholesome  anxiety  to  protect  and  safeguard 
private  property  in  every  way.     The  people's  consciousness  of 
sovereignty  has  not  used  the  opportunity  which  the  enact 
nient  of  a  constitution  gives  to  override  private  rights :  there 
is  rather  a  desire  to  secure  such  rights  from  any  encrowh- 
ment  by  the  legislature  :  witness  the  frequent  provisions  against 
the  taking  of  property  without  due  compensation,  and  ogainsl 
the  passing  of  private  or  personal  statutes  which  could  unfwrly 
afTrct  individuals.     The  oidy  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  to  lie 
found  ill  tho  caw'  of  anj'tliing  approaching  a  monopoly,  and  in  the 
case  of  wciiJtliy  corporations.     But  the  "  monopolist "  is  regardwl 
as  the  enemy  of  the  onlinary  citizen,  whom  he  oppresses;  and 
thf  coriwration  —  it  is  usually  corporations  that  are  monopo- 
li.st.s  —  is  deemed  not  a  private  person  at  all,  but  a  sort  of  irre- 
sponsible tyrant  whose  resources  enable  him  to  overreach  the 
law.     C'ori)oratioiis  are  singled  out  for  special  taxation  and  are 
e^■idelltly  the  objects  of   growing  suspicion  and  hostility,  for 
the  newer  constitutions  multiply  provisions  for  holding  them  in 
check  and  keeping  them  under  close  super\-ision,     Michigan  and 
Mississippi  limit  their  duration.     Oklahoma  denies  them  the 
rights  of  ordinary  citizens  before  the  Courts  ;  some  States  forbid 
trustees  to   invest   in   corporate  securities.     Labour   laws  are 
enacted  to  apply  to  them  only.     A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
dread  of  monopolies  is  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  of  Illinois 
of  1870,  with  its  i)rovisions  anent  grain  elevators,  warehouses, 
and    railroads.'     The   newer    constitutions   of   other    Western 
States,  such  a.s  California  and  Texas,  are  not  less  instructive 
in  this  respect.     Nor  is  it  surprising  that  efforts  should  be  made 
in  some  of  the  more  recent  instruments  to  strike  at  the  combi- 
nations cailcil  "trust.'J." 

The  extension  of  the  sphere  of  State  interference,  with  the 
corresponding  departure  from  the  doctrine  of  laissez  fm're,  is  a 

'  Si>i>  111!'  n'liiiirk.'iMc  cnnip  of  fasrs  l>cHiimma  with  Miain  v.  lUinoi*  (com- 
moiib-  .iillr.l  till-  <;r:iiiB,T  Cases)  in  94  U.  S,  Reporta.  p.  113. 
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question  so  large  and  so  interesting  as  to  require  a  chapter  to 
itself  in  my  second  volume.     Here  it  may  suflSce  to  remark, 
that  some  departments  of  governmental  action,  which  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  have  long  been  handled  by  the  State,  are 
in  America  still  left  to  private  enterprise.     For  instance,  the 
States  neither  own  nor  manage  railways,   or  telegraphs,   or 
mines,  or  forests,  and  they  sell  their  public   lands  instead  of 
^working  them.     There  is,  nevertheless,  visible  in  recent  con- 
stitutions a  strong  tendency  to  extend  the  scope  of  public 
administrative  activity.     Most  of  the  newer  instruments  estab- 
lish not  only  railroad  commissions,   intended  to  control  the 
roads  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  but  also  bureaux  of  agricul- 
ture, labour  offices,   mining  commissioners,   land    registration 
offices,  dairy  conmiissioners,  insurance  commissioners,  and  agri- 
cultural or  mining  colleges.     And  a  reference  to  the  statutes 
passed  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  Western  States  will  show 
that  more  is  being  done  in  this  direction  by  the  legislatures,  as 
exponents  of  popular  sentiment,  than  could  be  gathered  from  the 
older  among  the  Western  constitutions. 

A  spirit  of  humanity  and  tenderness  for  suffering,  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  American  people,  appears  in  the  directions  which 
many  constitutions  contain  for  the  establishment  gf  charitable 
and  reformatory  institutions,  and  for  legislation  to  protect 
children.^  Sometimes  the  legislature  is  enjoined  to  provide 
that  the  prisons  are  made  comfortable  ;  or  directions  are  given 
that  homes  or  farms  be  provided  as  asylums  for  the  aged  and 
unfortunate.^  On  the  other  hand,  this  tenderness  is  qualified 
by  the  judicious  severity  which  in  most  States  debars  persons 
convicted  of  crime  from  the  electoral  franchise.  Lotteries  are 
stringently  prohibited  by  some  of  the  recent  constitutions. 

In  the  older  Northern  constitutions,  and  in  nearly  all  the  more 
recent  constitutions  of  all  the  States,  ample  provision  is  made 
for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  schools.  Even  universities 
are  the  object  of  popular  zeal,  though  a  zeal  not  always  accord- 
ing to  knowledge;  Most  Western  constitutions  direct  th(Mr 
establishment  and  support  from  public  funds  or  land  grants.^ 

>So  Kentucky  (Const,  of  1891,  §  243)  and  North  Dakota  (Const,  of  1SS9, 
J  209)  prohibit  the  labour  of  children  under  twelve.  Wyoming  forbids  the  era- 
plosrment  of  gnis  or  women  in  mines. 

*  So  Missiflsippi  (Const,  of  1890.  §  262). 

•  Mississippi  seems  to  seek  the  political  education  of  the  leprislator  by  re- 
quiring him  to  swear  to  read  the  Constitution  or  have  it  read  to  him. 
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Some  of  the  latiT  constitutions  contain  stgnificant  provia<Hi« 
intended  to  propitiate  labour.  Thus  Wyoming,  California, 
Utah,  and  Idaho  declare  that  eight  hours  shall  be  a  lawful  day's 
work  on  all  State  and  luunjcipid  works,  Wyoming  adding  "ia 
all  mines."  Many  prohibit  the  letting  out  of  convict  labour; 
and  aeveral  prohibit  contracts  by  which  employers  may  Ettempt 
to  escape  from  Uability  for  ftccidents  to  thoir  workpeo[rfe. 
Mississippi  abolishes  (IS9()),  so  far  as  concerns  railroads,  the 
cstabli.sheil  legal  doctrine  of  an  employer's  non-liability  far 
accidents  caused  to  a  workman  by  the  fault  of  a  fellow-workmau. 
Although  a  Constitution  is  tbe  fundamental  and  supreme  law 
of  the  State,  one  must  not  conclude  that  its  provisions  are  iiny 
Ijcttor  observed  and  enforced  than  those  of  an  ordinary  statute. 
When  aa  ofTence  is  thought  worthy  of  being  specially  mentioned 
in  a  constitution,  this  may  haijpen  because  it  is  specially  Ere- 
quunt,  and  bcuau^'  men  fe:ir  that  tlie  icRislature  may  shrink 
from  applying  due  severity  to  reprcMS  it,  or  the  public  prosecut- 
ing authorities  niuy  wink  at  it.'  Certain  it  is  that  in  man]'  in- 
stances the  pf'naltics  tlireatened  by  constitutions  fail  to  attain 
their  object.  For  instance,  the  constitutions  of  most  of  the 
Southern  States  have  for  many  years  past  declared  duellists, 
and  even  persons  who  abet  a  duel  by  carrying  a  challenge, 
incapable  of  office,  or  of  witting  in  the  legislature.  This  may  have 
cherkc<l  the  fonnal  duel  by  challenge,  which  is  now  rarely  heard 
of.  but  the  practice  of  private  warfare  does  not  seem  to  have 
declined  in  Mississippi,  Texas,  or  Arkansas,  where  these  provi- 
sions exist.  Virginia  hiid  .such  a  provision  in  her  constitution  of 
1830.  She  repeated  it  in  her  constitution  of  1850,  adding, 
however,  that  the  di.s([ualification  should  not  attach  to  tho^: 
wlio  had  offended  pniviously  —  i.e.  in  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution of  ISiiO.'    Shooting  at  sight,  not  uncommon  in  some  part-. 

'  This  i-^  s:iid  t'l  h:nv  liapiiE'iipd  in  some  .States  aa  rtspoi-ta  lotteries. 
■-"Till'  (1iiiit:i1   As.ii>inli!y  nmy   prtiviiti!  tliftl  uo  pcnun  Bhull   be  cupalJc  u' 
hcililinu  or  Hiiiii;  ilcili-.i   to  iiiiy  iwist  of  jjrofit.   (mat,  or  cniuluineDt.  civil  ot 

niniiivi:ilfli  wlir,  sUiill  l.,TC!iflrr  liehl  a  r|url,  or  si-nd  or  apwpt  a  i-halleuiB-ln 
finlii  ;i  ilu.l,  llir  inoh^iiili-  iwnc  cif  wliii'li  ninj-  lie  the  deuth  of  the  chaUffnutT'iT 

.,r  ;i^r.i.si  ill  sii.li  dn.l,  <,r  .slii.il  U-  kiiiiviirinly  ti«''lHarer  of  surh  ohalliiw  ■' 
uri'i'plMiir'i' ;  litit  III,  prr.-<iii  "liiill  >"'  Si)  lUiMiiinlillnl  liy  rnkaiiu  of  hi»  tiavinf 
liPTi'iofiiri-  fiiimhi  ;^ii'-li  iliii  I  'II  fi'iil  111-  :iri'i-|itpd  Duc-h  rhallpniic.  or  bwo  sciani 

IWO,  Art,  iii.  i  IL',  ropi'atfa  in  Cuslitutiun  of  ISSO,  .\rt.  iv,  §  17).  in  li" 
Coiutitiilion  of  ItsTU  \'irBiuui,  not  uuotetit  iritb  suueatini  to  tho  legialiilure 
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is  neither  morally  nor  socially  an  improvement  on  duelling, 
though  apparently  exempt  from  these  constitutional  penalties. 

New  York  has  been  so  much  exercised  on  the  subject  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  as  to  declare  (amendments  of  1874), 
not  only  that  every  member  of  the  legislature  and  every  oflBcer 
shall  take  an  oath  that  he  has  given  nothing  as  a  consideration 
for  any  vote  received  for  him,  and  that  the  legislature  shall  pass 
laws  excluding  from  the  suffrage  all  persons  convicted  of  bribery 
or  of  any  infamous  crime,  but  also  that  the  giving  or  offering  to  or 
receiving  by  an  officer  of  any  bribe  shall  be  a  felony.  These 
provisions  are  further  strengthened  in  her  Constitution  of 
1894.  The  recent  constitutions  of  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
and  Wyoming  declare  log-rolling  to  be  bribery.  South 
Dakota  requires  her  legislators  and  officers  to  swear  that 
they  have  not  received  and  will  not  receive  a  free  pass  over  a 
rmlroad  for  any  vote  or  influence  they  may  give,  while  Kentucky 
deprives  of  office  (ipso  facto)  any  legislative  public  officer  or 
judge  who  accepts  such  a  favour.  And  lobbying,  which  is 
openly  practised  in  every  building  where  a  legislature  meets,  is 
declared  by  California  to  be  a  felony,  and  by  Georgia  to  be  a 
crime. 

to  diaqualify  duellists,  did  this  directly  by  Art.  iii.  9  3.  Many  Constitutions 
now  declare  duellists  disqualified  for  office,  and  others  add  a  disqualification 
for  the  franchise.  Nearly  all  are  Southern  and  Western  States.  Kentucky 
(Const,  of  1891)  requires  all  officers,  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
persons  being  admitted  to  the  bar  to  take  an  oath  that  they  have  not  fought 
a  duel  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  nor  aided  any  person  in  so  offending. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

DIRECT  LEGISLATION   BY  THE  PEOPLE 

The  diflBculties  and  defects  inherent  in  the  method  of  legis- 
lating by  a  Constitution  are  obvious  enough.     Inasmuch  as 
the  people  cannot  be  expected  to  distinguish  carefully  between 
what  is  and  what  is  not  proper  for  a  fundamental  instrument, 
there  arises  an  inconvenient  as  well  as  unscientific  mixture 
and  confusion  of  private   law  and   administrative  regulation 
with  the  frame  of  government  and  the  general  doctrines  of 
public  law.     This  mixture,  and  the  practice  of  placing  in  the 
Constitution  directions  to  the  legislature  to  legislate  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  or  for  certain  purposes,  embarrass  a  legislature  in 
its  working  by  raising  at  every  turn  questions  of  its  compe- 
tence to  legislate,  and  of  the  agreement  between  its  acts  and 
tlie  directions  contained  in  the  Constitution.     And  as  the  legis- 
lature is  seldom  either  careful  or  well-advised,  there  follo^'s  in 
due  course  an  abundant  crop  of  questions  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  statutes,  alleged  by  those  whom  they  aflfect  preju- 
dicially in  any  particular  instance  to  be  either  in  substance 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution,  or  such  as  the  legislature 
was  expressly  forbidden  by  it  to  pass.     These  inconveniences 
ar(»  no  doubt  slighter  in  America  than  they  would  be  in  Europe, 
l)ocause  the  lawyers  and  the  judges  have  had  so  much  experi- 
oiico  in  dealing  with  questions  of  constitutional  conflict  and 
ultra  vires  legislation  that  they  now  handle  them  with  amaz- 
ing dexterity.     Still,  they  are  serious,  and  such  as  a  well-ordered 
government  ought  to  avoid.     The  habit  of  putting  into  the 
Constitution  matters  proper  for  an  ordinary  statute  has  the 
further  disadvantage  that  it  heightens  the  difficulty  of  correct- 
ing a  mistake  or  supplying  an  omission.     The  process  of  amend- 
ing a  constitution  even  in  one  specific  point  is  a  slow  one,  to 
which  neither  the  legislature,  as  the  proposing  authority,  nor 
the  people,  as  tlie  sanctioning  authority,  willingly  resort.     Hence 
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blemishes  remain  and  are  tolerated,  which  a  country  possessing, 
like  Ekigland,  a  sovereign  legislature  would  correct  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  without  trouble  or  delay. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  induce  the  people  to  take  a  proper 
interest  in  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  In  those 
States  where  a  majority  of  all  the  qualified  voters,  and  not 
merely  of  those  voting,  is  required  to  affirm  an  amendment,  it 
often  happens  that  the  requisite  majority  cannot  be  obtained 
owing  to  the  small  number  who  vote.^  This  has  its  good  side, 
for  it  is  a  check  on  hasty  or  frequent  change.  But  it  adds  greatly 
to  the  difficulty  of  working  a  rigid  or  supreme  Constitution, 
that  you  may  find  an  admitted,  even  if  not  very  grave  evil,  to  be 
practically  irremovable,  because  the  mass  of  the  people  cannot 
be  induced  to  care  enough  about  the  matter  to  come  to  the  polls, 
and  there  deliver  their  judgment  upon  it. 

These  defects  are  so  obvious  that  we  may  expect  to  find  cor- 
respondingly strong  grounds  for  the  maintenance,  and  indeed 
the  steady  extension,  of  the  plan  of  legislating  by  and  through 
a  Constitution.  What  are  these  grounds  ?  Why  does  Ameri- 
can practice  tend  more  and  more  to  remove  legislation  from 
the  legislature  and  entrust  it  to  the  people  ? 

One  could  quite  well  imagine  the  several  State  governments 
working  without  fundamental  instruments  to  control  them. 
In  a  Federal  government  which  rests  on,  or  at  least  which 
began  from,  a  compact  between  a  number  of  originally  sepa- 
rate communities,  the  advantages  of  having  the  relations  of 
these  communities  to  one  another  and  to  the  central  authority 
defined  by  an  instrument  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordi- 
nary legislature,  and  not  susceptible  of  easy  change,  are  clear 
and  strong.  Such  an  instrument  secures  for  the  rights  of  each 
member  a  guarantee  placed  above  the  impulses  of  a  chance 
majority.  The  case  is  quite  different  when  we  come  to  a  single 
homogeneous  community.  Each  American  State  might  now,  if 
it  so  pleased,  conduct  its  own  business,  and  govern  its  citizens 
as.  a  commonwealth  "at  common  law,"  with  a  sovereign  legis- 
lature, whose  statutes  formed  the  highest  expression  of  popular 
will.  Nor  need  it  do  so  upon  the  cabinet  system  of  the  British 
colonies.  It  might  retain  the  separation  from  the  legislature  of 
the  executive  governor,  elected  by  the  people,  and  exercising 
his  veto  on  their  behalf,  and  yet  dispense  altogether  with  a  rigid 

*  This  happened  more  than  once  of  late  years  in  Kentucky  and  Delaware. 
2h 
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fundamental  constitution,  being  content  to  vest  in  its  rejaff- 
sentatives  and  governor  the  plenitude  of  its  own  povets. 
This,  however,  no  American  State  does,  or  haa  ever  done, 
or  is  Ukely  to  do.  And  the  question  why  it  does  not 
suggests  a  point  of  interest  for  Europeans  as  well  as  for 
Americana. 

In  the  repul>iic3  of  the  ancient  world,  where  repreaentatiw 
assemiJies  were   unknown,  legislative   power   rest«l   with  tbe 
citizens,  meeting  in  wliat  we  should  now  call  primarj'  assem- 
blies, such  as  tlie  Ecclesia  of  Syracuse  or  the  Comitia  of  Rome. 
The  same  plan  prevailed  in  the  early  Teutonic  tril>es,  where  the 
assembly  of  the  freemen  exercised  ail  such  powers  as  did  nolte- 
long  to  the  king.     The  laws  of  the  kings  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons, 
the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  were  promulgated  in  aseemblifs 
of  the  nation,  and  may  be  said,  though  emanating  from  the  prince, 
to  have  hern  rnacted  by  the  pei.plp.      nurint;  the  Mirliilf  Age-, 
the  ancient  assemblies  died  out,  and  the  right  of  making  laws 
passed  either  to  the  sovereign  or  to  a  body  of  magnates  and 
representatives  surrounding  the  sovereign,  such  as  the  English 
Parliament,  the  older  scheme  surviving  only  in  such  primitive 
communities  as  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons.     The  first  reappear- 
ance in  modern  Europe  of  the  method  of  direct  legislation  by 
the  people  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  provision  of  the  French 
Constitution  framed  by  the  National  Convention  in  1793,  which 
directs  that  any  law  proposed  by  the  legislative  body  shall  be 
published  and  sent  to  all  the  communes  of  the  Republic,  who^e 
primary  assemblies  shall  be  convoked  to  vote  upon  it,  in  case 
objections  to  it  have  been  raised  by  one-t«nth  of  these  primary- 
assemblies  in  a  majority  of  the  departments.     In  recent  times 
the  plan  has  i>ecorae  familiar  by  its  introduction,  not  only  into 
most  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  but  into  the  Swiss  Federal 
Republic,  which  constantly  applies  it,  under  the  name  of  Refer- 
endum, by  submitting  to  the  vote  of  the  people  for  approval  or 
rejection  laws  passed  by  the  Federal  legislature.' 

'The  SwisB  Fr(icr:il  CiinstLtulion  provides  that  any  Federal  law  and  Fcder^ 
resotulion  of  tceucral  npplLcQtion  und  not  of  an  urgent  eharneter.  must  on  the 
demand  of  eight  cantons  or  of  ■'iO.OOU  voters  be  mibniittod  to  papular  vote  for 
acceptance  or  rejection.  Thin  vote  is  frequently  in  the  negative.  See  Swiss 
FcdernI  Conatilulion.  Arl.S!':  mid  the  rcniar);*  ot  Ex-Presidcnt  Niinia  Dnn 
in  his  Innlraclion  riri'/tir,  i  172.  In  nine  cnnlonH  the  subniisaion  of  Inn-s  !o 
popular  vote  was  in  liKJT  mmpulsory  mid  in  fiuht  fncaltalif.  A  rcfen'minm 
enlists  in  pvory  eiiiiton  exi'epi  I'rilmurc,  \  ;d"is  nnii  the  four  whieh  retain  a  L.in- 
dcagemeiode.    See  S.  Depluise,  Le  He/erendum  en  Suiase,  BruaaelSi   189:i.     In 
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In  Britain  the  influence  of  the  same  idea  may  be  discovered 
in  two  phenomena  of  recent  years.  One  is  the  proposal  fre- 
quently made  to  refer  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  town  or  other  local  area  the  enactment  of  some  ordinance 
afifecting  that  district :  as,  for  instance,  one  determining  whether 
a  rate  shall  be  levied  for  a  free  Ubrary,  or  whether  licences  shall 
be  granted  for  the  sale,  within  the  district,  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  This  method  of  deciding  an  issue,  conmionly  known 
as  Local  Option,  is  a  species  of  referendum.  It  differs  from 
the  Swiss  form,  not  merely  in  being  locally  restricted,  but  rather 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  put  to  the  people,  not  for  the  sake  of  confirm- 
ing an  Act  of  the  legislature,  but  of  deciding  whether  a  certain 
general  Act  shall  or  shall  not  be  operative  in  a  given  area.  But 
the  principle  is  the  same ;  it  is  a  transference  of  legislative 
authority  from  a  representative  body,  whether  the  parliament 
of  the  nation  or  the  parish  vestry  or  mimicipal  council  of  the 
town  (as  the  case  may  be),  to  the  voters  at  the  polls. 

The  other  English  illustration  may  seem  far  fetched,  but  on 
examination  will  be  seen  to  involve  the  same  idea.  It  is  now  be- 
ginning to  be  maintained  as  a  constitutional  doctrine,  that  when 
any  large  measure  of  change  is  carried  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  House  of  Lords  has  a  right  to  reject  it  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  that  is,  an 
appeal  to  the  voters.  The  doctrine  is  as  warmly  denied  as  it  is 
asserted ;  but  the  material  point  is  that  many  educated  men 
contend  that  the  House  of  Conmions  is  not  morally,  though  of 
course  it  is  legally,  entitled  to  pass  a  bill  seriously  changing  the 
Constitution,  which  was  not  submitted  to  the  electors  at  the 
preceding  general  election.  A  general  election,  although  in 
form  a  choice  of  particular  persons  as  members,  has  now  prac- 
tically become  an  expression  of  popular  opinion  on  the  two  or 
three  leading  measures  then  propounded  and  discussed  by  the 
party  leaders,  as  well  as  a  vote  of  confidence  or  no  confidence  in 
the  Ministry  of  the  day.  It  is  in  substance  a  vote  upon  those 
measures ;  although,  of  course,  a  vote  only  on  their  general 
principles,  and  not,  like  the  Swiss  Referendum,  upon  the  statute 
which  the  legislature  has  passed.  Even  therefore  in  a  country 
which  clings  to  and  founds  itself  upon  the  absolute  supremacy  of 

1891  the  Federal  Constitution  was  amended  by  introducing  the  provision  called 
the  Initiative,  which  enables  50,000  voters  to  demand  the  submission  of  a  proposi- 
tion to  popular  vote. 
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its  representative  chamber,  the  notion  of  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
people  has  made  progress.^ 

In  the  United  States,  which  I  need  hardly  say  has  in  this  matter 
been  nowise  affected  by  France  or  Switzerland  or  England, 
but  has  developed  on  its  own  lines,  the  conception  that  the  people 
(i,e.  the  citizens  at  large)  are  and  ought  of  right  to  be  the  supreme 
legislators,  began  by  popular  action  in  the  form  of  the  enactment 
or  amendment  of  a  Constitution.  Instead  of,  like  the  Swiss,  sub- 
mitting ordinary  laws  to  the  voters  after  they  have  passed  the 
legislature,  the  Americans  take  subjects  which  belong  to  ordinary 
legislation  out  of  the  category  of  statutes,  place  them  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  then  handle  them  as  parts  of  this  fundamental 
instrument.  They  are  not  called  laws ;  but  laws  they  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  differing  from  statutes  only  in  being 
enacted  by  an  authority  which  is  not  a  constant  but  an  occa- 
sional body,  called  into  action  only  when  a  Convention  or  a 
legislature  lays  propositions  before  it. 

I  have  already  explained  the  historical  origin  of  this  system, 
how  it  sprang  from  the  fact  that  the  Constitutions  of  the  colo- 
nies having  been  given  to  them  by  an  external  authority  superior 
to  the  colonial  legislature,  the  people  of  each  State,  seeing  that 
they  could  no  longer  obtain  changes  in  their  Constitution  from 
Britain,  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  and  duty  of  remodelling 
it ;  putting  the  collective  citizendom  of  the  State  into  the  place 
of  the  British  Crown  as  sovereign.     The  business  of  creating 
or  remodelling  an  independent  commonwealth  was  to  their  think- 
ing too  great  a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  ordinary  organs  of  State 
life.     This  feeling,  which  had  begun  to  grow  from  1776  onwards, 
was  much  strengthened  by  the  manner  in  which  the  iFederal  Con- 
stitution was  enacted  in  1788  by  State  conventions.     It  seemed 
to  have  thus  received  a  specially  solemn  ratification  ;  and  even 
the  Federal  legislature,  which  henceforth  was  the  centre  of 
national  politics,  was  placed  far  beneath  the  document  which 
expressed  the  will  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

^  Much  importance  has  come  to  be  attached  in  England  to  casual  parlia- 
mentary elections  occurring  when  any  important  measure  is  before  Parliament, 
because  such  an  election  is  taken  to  indicate  the  attitude  of  the  people  gener- 
ally towards  the  measure,  and  by  consequence  the  judgment  they  would  pro- 
nounce; were  a  Rcneral  election  held.  There  have  been  instances  in  which  a 
measure  pending  in  Parliament  was  dropp>ed,  because  the  result  of  the  "by- 
eU'ction"  was  taken  to  indi(;ate  that  it  displeased  the  people. 

There  are  now  those  in  England  who  advocate  the  introduction  of  a  Referen- 
dum ;us  a  mc^thod  to  be  applied  to  certain  classes  of  Acta. 
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As  the  republic  went  on  working  out  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice  those  conceptions  of  democracy  and  popular  sover- 
eignty which  had  been  only  vaguely  apprehended  when  enim- 
ciated  at  the  Revolution,  the  faith  of  the  average  man  in  himself 
became  stronger,  his  love  of  equality  greater,  his  desire,  not 
only  to  rule,  but  to  rule  directly  in  his  own  proper  person,  more 
constant.  These  sentiments  would  have  told  still  further  upon 
State  governments  had  they  not  found  large  scope  in  local  gov- 
ernment. However,  even  in  State  affairs  they  made  it  (in  the 
northern  States)  an  article  of  faith  that  no  Constitution  could 
be  enacted  save  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  citizens ;  and  they 
inclined  the  citizens  to  seize  such  chances  as  occurred  of  mak- 
ing laws  for  themselves  in  their  own  way.  Concurrently  with 
the  growth  of  these  tendencies  there  had  been  a  decline  in  the 
quality  of  the  State  legislatures,  and  of  the  legislation  which 
they  turned  out.  They  were  regarded  with  less  respect ;  they 
inspired  less  confidence.  Hence  the  people  had  the  further 
excuse  for  superseding  the  legislature,  that  they  might  reason- 
ably fear  it  would  neglect  or  spoil  the  work  they  desired  to  see 
done. 

Instead  of  being  stimulated  by  this  distrust  to  mend  their 
ways  and  recover  their  former  powers,  the  State  legisla.ures 
fell  in  with  the  tendency,  and  promoted  their  own  superses- 
sion. The  chief  interest  of  their  members,  as  will  be  explained 
later,  is  in  the  passing  of  special  or  local  Acts,  not  of  general 
public  legislation.  They  are  extremely  timid,  easily  swayed  by 
any  active  section  of  opinion,  and  afraid  to  stir  when  placed 
between  the  opposite  fires  of  two  such  sections,  as  for  instance, 
between  the  Prohibitionists  and  the  liquor-sellers.  Hence  they 
welcomed  the  direct  intervention  of  the  people  as  relieving  them 
of  embarrassing  problems.  They  began  to  refer  to  the  decision 
of  a  popular  vote  matters  clearly  within  their  own  proper 
competence,  such  as  the  question  of  liquor  traffic,  or  the  crea- 
tion of  a  system  of  gratuitous  schools.  This  happened  as 
far  back  as  1850-60.  Presently  they  began  to  wash  their 
hands  by  the  same  device  of  the  troublesome  and  jealousy- 
provoking  question  where  the  capital  of  the  State,  or  its  lead- 
ing public  institutions,  should  be  ''  located."  ^     In  New  York, 

*  This  is  now  the  general  rule  in  new  constitutions.  WashinRton  provides 
that  though  a  bare  majority  may  settle  whcTe  the  seat  of  State  government 
shall  be,  a  majority  of  two-thirds  shall  be  required  to  change  it. 
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the  legislature  having  been  long  distracted  and  perplexed  by 
the  question  whether  articles  made  by  convicts  in  the  Stale 
prisons  should  be  allowed  to  be  sold,  and  so  to  compel*  with 
articles  made  by  private  manufacturers,  recently  resolved  to 
invite  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  and  accordingly  passed  an 
Act  under  which  the  question  was  voted  on  over  the  whole 
State,  They  could  not  (except  of  course  by  proposing  a  am- 
stitutional  amendment)  enable  the  people  to  legislate  on  the 
point ;  for  it  has  tjcen  often  held  by  American  courts  that  the 
legislature,  having  received  a  delegated  po^vor  of  law-makiiig, 
cannot  delegate  that  power  to  any  other  person  or  body.'  But 
they  could  ask  the  people  to  advise  them  how  they  should  l^iis- 
late  ;  and  having  obtained  its  view  in  this  maimer,  could  pa^ 
a  statute  in  conformity  with  its  wishes,  | 

The  methods  by  which  legislative  power  is  directly  vested  in 
the  American  votfrs  are  four.  The  first  i:<  the  enactment  or 
amendment  by  them  of  a  Constitution.  Here  the  likeiiMS  to 
the  Swiss  Referendum  is  close,  because  the  particular  promon 
to  be  enacted  is  first  drafted  and  passed  by  the  Convention  or 
legislature  (as  the  case  may  be)  and  then  submitted  to  the  people. 
How  wide  the  scope  of  this  method  is  will  be  realized  by  one 
who  has  followed  the  account  already  given  of  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  topics  dealt  with  by  State  Constitutions. 

'  AccordinK  to  ihc  maxim  Delegnla  potcalaa  non  deUgaluT.  a  niaiim  which 
would  not  iiiiply  ii>  England,  lx'cau>sc  there  I'arlianient  hiia  &a  original  and  duI 
a,  dcJogjLtod  ;iulhririly. 

Judgo  Cooli^y  says  :  "Odp  oI  the  settled  mnidmB  of  constitutionul  law  is  thai 
the  power  fonfcrrcd  upon  the  legislature  to  make  laws  cannot  be  delegated  by 
that  department  lo  unj-  other  body  or  authority.  Where  the  soiereigu  power 
of  the  .State  has  loeated  Che  authonty,  tliere  it  must  remnin  ;  and  by  the  eoa- 
stituCional  authority  alone  the  laws  must  be  made  until  the  Constitution  JtseU 
ifl  changed.  The  power  to  whose  judgment,  wisdom,  and  patriotism,  bis  high 
prerogative  has  been  eiitruatcd  ejinnot  relieve  itself  of  the  responsibility  by 
choosing  othiT  ngeneies  upon  whieh  the  |>ower  shall  be  dei-olved"  (Cimilil. 
Limit.,  p.  141).  He  quotes  front  Locke  {Citii  Goternmeni.  i  142)  the  remark 
that  "The  leirislalure  neither  must  nor  can  transfer  the  power  of  making  laws  to 
anybody  lAar.  or  plnei^  it  anywhere  but  where  the  people  have."  This  is  one  of 
Lorkc's  "bounds  si-t  to  the  legislative  power  of  every  eommonwealth  in  every 
form  of  govemniciit "  ;  but  it  has  not  preeludcd  the  British  Parliament  froni 
delegating  large,  and  in  many  eases  truly  leKislative,  powera  to  particular 
persona  or  iiuthoritie,-.  sueh  as  the  Crown  in  Couneil.  or  the  Couneil  of  Judges. 

There  has  l>een  much  differenee  of  opinion  among  American  courla  as  to  the 

lar  vote  in  a  locality,  Init  "the  ricar  weight  of  authority  is  in  support  of  legis- 
lation of  the  nature  conmionly  known  as  local  option  laws."  —  Cooley,  ut  mpra, 
p.  162  ;   and  sec  the  cases  collected  in  his  notes. 
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It  is  not  uncommon  for  proposals  submitted  by  the  legis- 
lature in  the  form  of  constitutional  amendments  to  be  rejected 
by  the  people.  Thus  in  Indiana,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Oregon, 
the  legislature  submitted  amendments  extending  the  suffrage 
to  women,  and  the  people  in  all  four  States  refused  the  exten- 
sion. So  West  Virginia  by  her  constitution  of  1872,  and  South 
Dakota  by  hers  of  1889,  submitted  proposals  for  proportional 
representation,  which  failed  of  acceptance. 

The  second  method  is  the  submission  to  popular  vote,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  of  a  proposal  or  pro- 
posals therein  specified.  If  such  a  proposal  has  been  first 
passed  by  the  legislature,  we  have  here  sdso  a  case  resembling 
the  Swiss  Referendum.  If,  however,  the  legislature  have  not 
given  their  decision  on  the  proposal,  but  the  popular  vote  at 
the  polls  takes  place  in  obedience  to  a  direction  in  that  behalf 
contained  in  the  Constitution,  this  is  not  strictly  a  Referendum, 
but  a  case  of  legislation  by  the  people  alone,  as  if  the  voters  of 
the  State  were  all  gathered  in  one  assembly.  Examples  of 
this  method,  in  both  its  forms,  abound  in  the  more  recent 
Constitutions.  So  far  back  as  1848  we  find  Wisconsin  refer- 
ring it  to  the  voters  to  decide  whether  or  no  banks  shall  be 
chartered.*  Minnesota  declares  that  a  certain  class  of  railway 
laws  shall  not  take  effect  unless  submitted  to  and  ratified  by  a 
majority  of  the  electors.  And  she  provides,  by  a  later  amend- 
ment to  her  Constitution,  that  "the  moneys  belonging  to  the 
internal  improvement  land  fund  shall  never  be  appropriated 
for  any  purpose  till  the  enactment  for  that  purpose  shall  have 
been  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  State,  voting 
at  the  annual  general  election  following  the  passage  of  the 
Act."  *  In  this  last  instance  the  referendum  goes  the  length  of 
constituting  the  voters  the  ultimate  financial  authority  for  the 
State,  withdrawing  from  the  legislature  what  might  seem  the 
oldest  and  most  essential  of  its  functions.  So  in  not  a  few  States 
no  debts  beyond  a  certain  specified  amount  may  be  contracted 

» Constitution  of  1848,  Art.  «.  §  5.  —  This  provision  stood  till  1902,  when  it 
was  repealed  by  an  amendment  which  gave  the  legislature  power  to  regulate 
by  general  laws  the  creation  and  rules  of  banks.  See  also  the  Constitutions 
of  Iowa,  Michigan,  Dlinois,  Kansas,  Ohio,  and  Missouri.  Kentucky  by  her 
constitution  of  1891,  §  60,  provides  that  (with  certain  exceptions)  "no  law 
shall  be  enacted  to  take  effect  upon  the  approval  of  any  other  authority  than 
ihe  General  Assembly." 

*  Amendments  of  1871  and  1874  to  the  Constitution  of  1857. 
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except  in  pursuaoce  of  a  vote  of  the  people  :  and  in  others  the 
rate  of  taxation  ia  limited  by  fixing  it  at  a  certain  ratio  to 
the  total  valuation  of  the  State,  subject  to  a  power  to  in- 
crease the  same  by  popular  vote.  And  in  California  no  hv 
changing  the  seat  of  the  State  government  is  valid  unless 
approved  ijy  the  people. 

The  third  and  fourth  methods  are  more  recent  than  either  of 
the  preceding  ;  and  mark  a  further  long  step  in  the  extenaon 
of  direct  popular  action.     One  is  the  true  Swiss  Referendum,  i,e, 
the  submission  to  the  people  for  their  approval  or  rejection  of 
ordinary  laws  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  ;  the  other  the 
Swiss  Initiative,  i.e.  a  power  for  a  certain  proportion  of  votere 
to  propose  either  ordinaiy  laws  or  amendments  to  the  State 
Constitution.     The  State  which  has  gone  farthest  in  this  path 
is  Oklahoma,  admitted  to  tlie  Union  in  1907.     In  her  Consti- 
tution (So2),  "the  people  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  to 
propose  laws  and  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  to  enact 
or  reject  the  same  at  the  polls  independent  of  the  Legislature, 
and  also  reserve  power  at  their  own  option  to  approve  or  reject 
at  the  polls  any  act  of  the  Legislature  (§  53).     The  first  power 
reserved  by  the  people  is  the  Initiative,  and  eight  per  centum 
of  the  legal  voters  shall  have  the  right  to  propose  any  legislative 
measure  and  fifteen  per  centum  of  the  legal  voters  shall  have 
the   right   to    propose   amendments   to   the  Constitution   by 
petition.  .  .  .     The  second  power  is  the  Referendum,  and  it 
may  be  ordered  (exce[rt  as  to  laws  necessary  for  the  immediate 
preservation  of  the  public  peace,  health,  or  safety)   either  by 
petitions  signed  liy  live  per  centum  of  the  legal  voters  or  by  the 
Legislature  as  other  bills  are  enacted."     The  veto  power  of  the 
Governor  is  not  to  extend  to  measures  voted  on  by  the  people. 
The  referendum  may  l)e  demanded  against  items  or  parts  of 
a  bill.     Montana,  Oregon,  Nevada,  South  Dakota,  and  Utah 
have  also  referendum  provisions  generally  similar. 

In  Oregon,  since  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  were  jntro- 
duce<l  in  1904,  the  people  had  down  to  the  end  of  1908  voted 
upon  23  Initiative  proposals,  of  which  17  were  carried  and  0 
rejcctetl ;  also  upon  5  Referendum  proposals  submitted  under 
the  Constitution  on  demand  of  five  per  cent  of  the  voters 
of  which  3  were  carried  and  2  rejected,  also  upon  4  proposals 
referred  to  the  voters  by  the  legislature,  of  which  2  were 
carried  and  2  rejected.     In  Oregon  the  Governor  has  no  veto 
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Oil  popular  votes.     The  cost  to  the  State  of  these  32  popular 

votings  was  $25,000.      Arguments  prepared  for  and  against 

puroposals  so  submitted  may  be  prepared  and  printed  by  the 

proposers  and  opponents,  the  cost  of   posting  a  copy  to  every 

"voter  being  paid  by  the  State. 

The  same  principle  of  popular  vote  has  been  widely  applied 
"to  local  as  well  as  to  State  government.  Oklahoma  applies  it  to 
every  county  and  district,  and  to  every  municipality.  Many 
Tecent  CJonstitutions  provide  that  the  approval  of  the  people  at 
the  polls  shall  be  needed  in  order  to  validate  a  decision  of  the 
city,  or  county,  or  school  district,  or  township  authority  regard- 
ing borrowing,  or  taxing,  or  lending  pubUc  funds  to  some  enter- 
prise it  may  be  desired  to  assist.  Licensing  questions  are 
usually  left  to  popular  determination  alone,  with  no  interfer- 
ence by  the  local  representative  authority :  while  as  respects 
municipal  government,  California  has  taken  the  novel  course 
of  allowing  cities  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  to  make  their 
own  charters,  by  the  action  of  a  drafting  board  of  fifteen  free- 
holders and  a  ratifying  vote  of  the  people,  the  State  legislature 
having  only  a  veto  on  the  charter  en  bloc} 

The  application  of  the  same  principle  to  smaller  areas  has 
the  advantage  of  defeating  many  jobs  which  local  councils 
might  desire  to  put  through,  but  may  imp>ose  on  the  average 
voter  a  heavier  burden  than  his  knowledge  and  capacity  fit 
him  to  bear.  For  instance  at  a  municipal  election  in  the  city 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  in  June,  1909,  the  elector  had  to  decide  not 
only  between  25  candidates  for  six  offices,  but  also  to  vote  on 
35  distinct  and  separate  legislative  propositions,  some  of  them 
relating  to  matters  of  small  administrative  detail.^ 

Thus  a  number  of  States  have  now  returned  to  the  ancient 
scheme  of  vesting  ordinary  legislative  power,  as  well  as  consti- 
tution-making power,  in  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  The 
number  of  States  which  do  this  is  increasing,  for  it  finds  favour 
as  a  legitimate  development  of  the  principle  of  popular  sover- 
eignty.    It  is  advocated  with  special  zeal  by  many  of  the 

*  Amendment  of  1887  to  the  Constitution  of  California.  Washington  (Const. 
of  1889,  Art.  xi.  §  12),  in  adopting  a  similar  provision,  restricts  it  to  cities  with  a 
population  of  20,000  Of  over,  but  drops  the  requirement  of  approval  by  the 
State  Legialature.  See,  for  specimens  of  popular  vote  provisions  for  local 
areas.  Appendix,  note  to  Chapter  XLIX. 

*  I  quote  this  from  an  interesting  pamphlet  by  Professor  Beard,  entitled  The 
BoUoC9  Burden, 
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leaders  of  the  Labour  party  or  those  who  promote  such  le^ 
lation  as  that  party  desires. 

What  are  the  practical  advantages  of  the  plan  of  direct  leg- 
isiatioa  by  the  people  in  its  various  forms?  Its  demerits  are 
obvious.  Besides  those  I  have  already  stated,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected to  lower  the  authority  and  sense  of  responsibility  in  the 
legislature ;  and  it  refers  matters  needing  much  elucidation  by 
debate  to  the  determination  of  those  who  cannot,  on  account 
of  their  numbers,  meet  together  for  discussion,  and  many  of 
whom  may  have  never  thought  about  the  matter.  These  con- 
Biiderations  will  to  many  Europeans  appear  decisive  against  it 
The  proper  course,  they  rtL  say,  is  to  improve  the  legialatures. 
The  less  you  trust  them,  the  worse  they  will  be.  They  may  be . 
ignorant ;  yet  not  so  ignorant  as  the  masses. 

But  tlip  improvement  of  the  legislatures  is  ju.st  what  the 
Americans  despair  of,  or,  as  they  prefer  to  say,  have  not  time  i 
to  attend  to.  Hence  they  fall  back  on  the  direct  popular  wte  1 
as  the  best  course  availalile  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  ' 
and  in  such  a  world  as  the  present.  Though  some  claim  that  it 
has  an  educative  effect  on  the  people,  this  is  not  the  argument 
chiefly  employed  to  advocate  it.  The  ground  taken  is  rathtT 
this,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  equal  in  intelligence  and 
character  to  the  average  State  legislator,  and  are  exposed  to 
fewer  temptations.  The  legislator  can  be  "got  at,"  the  people 
cannot.  The  i)ersonal  interest  of  the  individual  legislator  in 
passing  a  measure  for  chartering  banks  or  spending  the  internal 
improvement  fund  may  be  greater  than  his  interest  as  one  of  the 
community  in  preventing  bail  la^vs.  It  will  be  otherwise  with 
the  bulk  of  the  citizens.  The  legislator  may  be  subjected  by  the 
advocates  of  women's  suffrage  or  liquor  prohibition  to  a  pressure 
irresistible  by  ordinary  mortals  ;  but  the  citizens  are  too  numer- 
ous to  be  all  wheedled  or  threatened.  Hence  they  can  and  do 
reject  proposals  which  the  legislature  has  assented  to.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  in  a  country  where  law  depends  for 
its  force  on  fli<^  consent  of  the  governed,  it  is  eminently  desirable 
that  law  should  not  outrun  pojmlar  sentiment,  but  have  the  whole 
weight  of  the  people's  deliverance  behind  it.' 

'  In  the  ranf  of  Inral  nplinn  thpre  is  Ihe  further  argument  that  to  commit 
the  iiupsticiti  of  iifpuccs  to  a  looal  ri'|)rc'Bcntalivc  is  virtually  to  make  the  elec- 
tion of  thnt  aulhority  turn  ii|>on  this  single  qupslion,  and  that  there  is  an  ad- 
vautajji:  in  makii^  a  tcatnvlMii  on  tlu  [recdum  of  the  individual  issue  directly 
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A  brilliant,  though  severe,  critic  of  Canadian  institutions  ^  has 
deplored  the  want  of  some  similar  arrangement  in  the  several 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion.    Having  remarked  that  the  veto 
of  the  lieutenant-governor  on  the  Acts  of  a  Provincial  legis- 
lature is  in  practice  a  nullity,  and  that  the  central  government 
never  vetoes  such  Acts  except  where  they  are  held  to  exceed 
"the  constitutional  competence  of  the  legislature,  he  urges  that 
i^hat  is  needed  to  cure  the  faults  of  Provincial  legislation  is 
to    borrow  the   American  plan   of   submitting   constitutional 
amendments  (and,  it  may  now  be  added,  laws  also)  to  popular 
vote.    "  The  people  cannot  be  lobbied,  wheedled,  or  bull-dozed  ; 
the  people  is  not  in  fear  of  its  re-election  if  it  throws  out  some- 
thing supported  by  the  Irish,  the  Prohibitionist,  the  Catholic, 
or  the  Methodist  vote." 

If  the  practice  of  recasting  or  amending  State  Constitutions 
were  to  grow  common,  and  if  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
were  to  be  methods  in  frequent  use,  one  of  the  advantages  of 
direct  legislation  by  the  people  would  disappear,  for  the  sense  of 
permanence  would  be  gone,  and  while  the  same  mutability  which 
IS  now  possible  in  ordinary  statutes  would  become  possible  in 
the  provisions  of  the  fimdamental  law,  the  habit  of  passing 
ordinary  laws  imder  momentary  impulse  might  prove  mis- 
chievous. But  this  fault  of  small  democracies,^  especially  when 
ruled  by  primary  assemblies,  is  perhaps  less  likely  to  recur  in 
large  democracies,  such  as  most  States  have  now  become,  nor 
does  it  seem  to  be  on  the  increase  among  them.  Reference  to 
the  people  may  act  as  a  conservative  force  ;  that  is  to  say,  there 
may  be  occasions  when  a  measure  which  a  legislature  would  pass, 
either  at  the  bidding  of  a  heated  party  majority  or  to  gain  the 
support  of  a  group  of  persons  holding  the  balance  of  voting 
power,  or  under  the  covert  influence  of  those  who  seek  some 
private  advantage,  will  be  rejected  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
citizens  because  their  minds  are  cooler  or  their  view  of  the 
general  interest  less  biassed  by  special  predilections  or  interests. 

from  the  vote  of  the  people,  who  may  feel  themselves  doubly  bound  to  enforce 
what  they  have  direcUy  enacted. 

1  Mr.  Goldwm  Smith. 

*  So  frequent  a  charge  against  the  Greek  republics  and  the  Italian  republics 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  Dante  says,  apostrophizing  Florence  — 

"Ch*  a  mezzo  Novembre, 
Non  giunge  quel  che  tu  d'  Ottobre  fili." 
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In  England,  and  indeed  in  most  European  countries,  reprr- 
Bentative  government  has  been  hitherto  an  institution  with 
markedly  conservative  element*,  because  ihe  legislating  repre- 
sentatives have  genenilly  belonged  to  the  wealthy  or  weU-bani 
and  educated  classes,  who,  having  something  to  lose  by  change, 
are  disinclined  to  it,  wlio  have  been  looked  up  to  by  the  mass, 
and  who  have  been  imperfectly  nspon^ve  to  popular  impuiset. 
American  legislatures  have  none  of  these  features.  The  men 
are  not  superior  to  ■the  multitude,  partly  because  the  multitude 
is  tolerably  etlucated  and  tolerably  well  off.  The  multitude 
does  not  defer  to  them.  They  are  horribly  afraid  of  it,  and 
indeed  of  any  noisy  section  in  it.  They  live  in  the  breath  of  its 
favour  ;  they  hasten  to  fulfil  its  behests  almost  before  they  a» 
uttered.  Accordii^ly  an  impulse  or  passion  dominant  among 
the  citizens  may  tell  at  once  on  the  legislature,  and  find  expref- 
fiion  in  a  law,  the  uhevks  Ijtang.  not  tlie  caution  of  that  liody 
and  its  mllingiiess  to  <lebate  at  length,  but  the  power  of  some 
powerful  group  to  stop  a  measure  it  dislikes,  or  possibly,  the 
wisdom  of  a  stroug  governor  who  may  veto  a  bill  which  he  thinks 
the  people  ought  to  have  more  time  to  consider.  It  may  aiso 
happen  that  the  legislature  proves  incapable  of  embodying  in  a 
practical  form  the  wishes  manifested  by  the  people.  Hence  in  the 
American  States  representative  government  has  not  necessarily 
that  conservative  quality  which  Europeans  ascribe  to  it,  whereas 
the  direct  vote  of  the  iwople  is  the  vote  of  men  who  are  gen- 
erally l>etter  instructed  than  the  European  masses,  more  ex- 
perienced in  politics,  more  sensible  of  their  interest  in  the 
stability  of  the  country.  In  its  effect  upon  the  State  legislature, 
the  IMerendum  may  therefore,  in  some  States  at  least,  be  rather 
a  bit  and  bridle  than  a  spur.  But  in  the  new  communities  of 
the  West  it  is  more  likely  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  effecting 
changes  which  they  do  not  expect  to  get  so  speedily  from  the 
legislature  in  the  drastic  form  and  with  the  promptitude  which 
they  desire. 

This  metliod  of  legislation  by  means  of  a  Constitution  or 
amendments  thereto,  arising  from  sentiments  and  under  condi- 
tions in  many  resjiect^i  similar  to  those  which  have  produced  the 
referendum  in  Switzerland,  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
tendency  of  institutions,  like  strcama,  to  wear  their  channels 
deeper.  A  historical  accident,  so  to  speak,  suggested  to  the 
Americans  the  subjection  of  their  legislatures  to  a  fundamental 
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law  :  and  after  a  while  the  invention  came  to  be  used  for  other 
purposes  more  extensively  than  its  creators  foresaw.  It  became, 
moreover,  serviceable  in  a  way  which  those  who  first  used  it  did 
not  contemplate,  though  they  are  well  pleased  with  the  result. 
It  acts  as  a  restraint  not  only  on  the  faults  and  follies  of  legis- 
lators, but  on  the  people  themselves.  Having  solemnly  boimd 
themselves  by  their  Constitution  to  certain  rules  and  principles, 
the  people  come  to  respect  those  principles.  They  have  parted 
with  powers  which  they  might  be  tempted  in  a  moment  of  excite- 
ment, or  imder  the  pressure  of  suffering,  to  abuse  through  their 
too  pliant  representatives ;  and  although  they  can  resume 
these  powers  by  enacting  a  new  Constitution  or  amending  the 
old  one,  the  process  of  resumption  requires  time,  and  involves 
steps  which  secure  care  and  deliberation,  while  allowing  passion 
to  cool,  and  the  prospect  of  a  natural  relief  from  economic  evils 
to  appear.  Thus  the  completeness  and  consistency  with  which 
the  principle  of  direct  sovereignty  of  the  whole  people  is  carried 
out  in  America  has  tended  to  check  revolutionary  tendencies, 
by  pointing  out  a  peaceful  and  legal  method  for  the  effect- 
ing of  political  or  economical  changes.  So  much  may  be  said 
as  to  the  States  that  have  remained  content  with  the  process 
of  legislation  by  amendments  in  Constitutions.  But  now  some 
of  the  more  experimentally  minded  States  have  gone  further. 
They  have  simplified  the  process  of  direct  popular  legislation 
by  getting  rid  of  the  machinery  of  a  Convention  and  of  legis- 
latively drafted  amendments,  and  they  empower  the  people 
to  vote  directly  on  whatever  proposal  a  percentage  of  the  citi- 
zens may  propose  or  whatever  law  an  even  smaller  percentage 
may  require  to  have  submitted  for  the  expression  of  the  people's 
will.  TTie  Initiative  and  Referendum  are  natural  developments 
of  the  process  which  began  with  the  introduction  into  Consti- 
tutions of  what  were  really  ordinary  laws,  and  no  one  can  tell 
how  far  the  new  movement  may  spread. 

State  Constitutions,  considered  as  laws  drafted  by  a  Con- 
vention and  enacted  by  the  people  at  large,  are  better  both  in 
form  and  substance  than  laws  made  by  the  legislature,  because 
they  are  the  work  of  abler,  or  at  any  rate  of  honester,  men, 
acting  under  a  special  commission  which  imposes  special  re- 
sponsibilities on  them.  The  appointment  of  a  Constitutional 
Convention  excites  general  interest  in  a  State.  Its  functions 
are  weighty,  far  transcending  those  of  the  regular  legislature. 
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Hence  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  State  desire  a  seat  in  it, 
and,  in  particular,  eminent  lawyers  become  candidates,  know- 
ing how  much  it  will  affect  the  law  they  practise.  It  is  there- 
fore a  body  superior  in  composition  to  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  a  State.  Its  proceedings  are  followed  with  doeer 
attention ;  and  it  is  exempt  from  the  temptations  with  which 
the  power  of  disposing  of  public  funds  or  public  utilities  be- 
strews the  path  of  ordinary  legislators ;  its  debates  are  more 
instructive  ;  its  conclusions  are  more  carefully  weighed,  because 
they  cannot  be  readily  reversed.^  Or  if  the  work  of  altering 
the  constitution  is  carried  out  by  a  series  of  amendments,  these 
are  likely  to  be  more  fully  considered  by  the  legislature  than 
ordinary  statutes  would  be,  and  to  be  framed  with  more  r^ard 
to  clearness  and  precision. 

In  the  interval  between  the  settlement  by  the  convention  of 
its  draft  constitution,  or  by  the  legislature  of  its  draft  amend- 
ments, and  the  putting  of  the  matter  to  the  vote  of  the  people, 
there  is  copious  discussion  in  the  press  and  at  public  meetings, 
so  that  the  citizens  often  go  well  prepared  to  the  polls.  An 
all-pervading  press  does  the  work  which  speeches  did  in  the 
ancient  republics,  and  the  fact  that  constitutions  and  amend- 
ments so  submitted  are  frequently  rejected,  shows  that  the  peo- 
ple, whether  they  act  wisely  or  not,  do  not  at  any  rate  surrender 
themselves  blindly  to  the  judgment  of  a  convention,  or  obedi- 
ently adopt  the  proposals  of  a  legislature. 

These  merits  are  indeed  not  always  claimable  for  conventions, 
or,  in  particular,  for  the  more  recent  constitutions  they  have 
framed,  much  less  for  individual  amendments.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  California  of  1879  (whereof  more  in  a  later  chapter)  is 
an  instance  to  the  contrary ;  nor  have  the  subsequent  Conven- 
tions even  of  such  old  States  as  Louisiana  and  Kentucky  shown 
all  the  judgment  that  the  problems  before  them  required.  But 
a  general  survey  of  this  branch  of  our  inquiry  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  peoples  of  the  several  States,  in  the  exercise  of 
this  their  highest  function,  have  not,  on  the  whole,  shown  much 
of  that  haste,  that  recklessness,  that  love  of  change  for  the  sake 
of  change,  with  which  European  theorists,  both  ancient  and  mod- 

^  Where  it  is  desired  not  to  complicate  the  acceptance  or  rejeotion  of  a  draft 
constitution  with  the  enactment  of  some  particular  provision,  that  provision  ii 
separately  submitted  to  the  people ;  if  they  approve  it,  it  is  inserted  in  the 
constitution. 
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era,  have  been  wont  to  credit  democracy ;  and  that  the  method 
of  direct  legislation  by  the  citizens,  liable  as  it  doubtless  is  to 
ftbiise,  causes,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  States,  fewer  evils 
than  it  prevents. 

It  would  doubtless  be  better,  if  good  legislatures  were  attain- 
able, to  leave  the  enactment  of  what  are  really  mere  statutes 
to  the  legislature,  instead  of  putting  them  in  a  Constitution ; 
and  the  Initiative  is  a  supersession  of  the  legislature  which  tends 
even  more  to  reduce  its  authority.  But  if  good  legislatures  are 
unattainable,  if  it  is  impossible  to  raise  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  each  State  above  that  low  level  at  which  (as  we  shall 
presently  see)  they  now  stand,  then  the  system  of  direct  popular 
action  may  be  justified  at  least  in  some  communities  as  a  salu- 
tary effort  of  the  forces  which  make  for  good  government, 
opening  for  themselves  a  new  channel. 

In  making  the  Referendum  and  Initiative  parts  of  the  regular 
machmery  of  government  instead  of  applying  the  popular  vote 
only  to  the  amendment  of  constitutions,  Oregon,  Oklahoma, 
and  the  other  Western  states  above  referred  to,  have  taken  what 
may  prove  to  be  a  momentous  new  departure,  for  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  people  can  through  these  methods  express  itself  far 
more  promptly  and  easily  than  heretofore.  Some  American  pub- 
licists argue  that  to  empower  the  people  of  a  State  to  set  aside 
their  legislature  when  they  are  so  disposed  is  virtually  to  abandon 
that  "republican  form  of  government"  which  was  in  1787  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  a  representative  form.  This  conten- 
tion ceases  to  be  plausible  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  oldest 
repubhcs  in  the  world,  and  many  of  the  most  famous,  were 
ruled  by  primary,  not  by  representative,  assemblies.  A  more 
serious  question  has  been  raised  by  those  who  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  arrangements  that  leave  so  much  to  the  vote  of  a  multitude 
which  may  act  hastily,  excited  by  the  prospect  of  some  benefit 
to  be  obtained,  some  grievance  to  be  removed  through  a 
sweeping  and  perhaps  insufficiently  debated  change  in  the  law. 

The  risk  of  careless  and  even  reckless  measures  is  undeniable. 
But  they  may,  in  some  States,  be  just  as  likely  to  proceed  from 
a  legislature  as  from  the  people  voting  at  the  polls,  for  the  average 
of  knowledge  and  judgment  is  not  substantially  lower  among 
the  voters  than  among  those  who  compose  the  legislatures: 
and  the  safeguards  provided  by  the  rules  restraining  legis- 
lative action  cannot  always  be  relied  upon. 
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We  must  wait  and  watch  for  some  time  before  venturing  to 
pronounce  a  judgment  upon  the  working  of  tliese  new  expedi- 
ents ;  nor  does  the  experience  of  Switzerland  fumiab  mud 
guidance,  so  dissimilar  are.  the  social  conditions  and  the  politii^ 
habits  of  the  two  tiatione. 


CHAPTER  XL 

STATE   QOVERNMENTS  :  THE   LEGISLATURE 

The  similarity  of  the  frame  of  government  in  the  forty-eight 
republics  which  make  up  the  United  States,  a  similarity  which 
appears  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  that  each  of 
these  republics  is  independent  and  self-determined  as  respects 
its  frame  of  government,  is  due  to  the  common  source  whence 
the  governments  flow.  They  are  all  copies,  some  immediate, 
some  mediate,  of  ancient  English  institutions,  viz.  chartered  self- 
governing  corporations,  which,  under  the  influence  of  English 
habits,  and  with  the  precedent  of  the  English  parliamentary 
system  before  their  eyes,  developed  into  governments  resem- 
bling that  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  thirteen 
colonies  had  up  to  1776  been  regulated  by  a  charter  from  the 
British  Crown,  which,  according  to  the  best  and  oldest  of  all 
English  traditions,  allowed  each  the  practical  management 
of  its  own  affairs.  The  charter  contained  a  sort  of  skeleton 
constitution,  which  usage  had  clothed  with  nerves,  muscles,  and 
sinews,  till  it  became  a  complete  working  system  of  free  govern- 
ment. There  was  in  each  a  governor,  in  two  colonies  chosen 
by  the  people,^  in  the  rest  nominated  by  the  crown  or  the  "pro- 
prietor"; there  was  a  legislature;  there  were  executive  officers 
acting  under  the  governor's  commission  and  judges  nominated 
by  him ;  there  were  local  self-governing  communities.  In  none, 
however,  did  there  exist  what  we  call  cabinet  government,  i.e. 
the  rule  of  the  legislature  through  a  committee  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, coupled  with  the  irresponsibility  of  the  permanent  nominal 
head  of  the  executive.  This  separation  of  the  executive  from 
the  legislature,  which  naturally  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
governor  was  an  officer  directly  responsible  to  another  power 
than  the  colonial  legislature,  viz.  the  British  Crown,  his  own 

1  However,  in  Rhode  Island  the  governor  was  chosen,  not  as  now  by  the 
people  at  large,  but  by  the  Company  assembled  in  general  court,  a  body  which 
passed  into  the  legislature  of  the  colony.  See  Charter  of  Rhode  Island,  1663. 
In  Connecticut  the  general  court  chose  if  th(»  people  failed  to  elect,  or  a  sudden 
vacancy  occurred. 
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mnfiUT  to  whom  he  stood  or  fell,'  distinguishes  the  old  coloniiJ 
governments  of  North  America  from  those  of  the  British  colonies 
of  the  present  day,  in  all  of  which  cabinet  government  prevails.' 
The  latter  are  copies  of  the  presejit  Constitution  of  England; 
the  former  reseml)led  it  as  it  existed  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  I>efore  cabinet  government  had  been  fully 
developed. 

When  the  thirteen  colonies  became  sovereign  States  at  tie 
Revolution,  they  preserved  this  frame  of  government,  subeti- 
tuting  a  governor  choeen  by  the  State  for  one  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  As  the  new  States  admitted  to  the  Union  after  1789  ■ 
successively  formed  their  constitutions  prior  to  their  admission 
to  the  Union,  each  adopted  the  same  scheme,  its  people  inutat- 
ing,  as  was  natural,  tJie  older  commonwealths  whence  they 
came,  and  whose  working  they  understood  and  admired.'  They 
w-erc  tlic  n!nn>  iiifliTivd  t,j  ,1.,  -..>  Imvmh^'  t\vy  foiin.l  in  the 
older  constitutions  that  sharp  separation  of  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  powers  which  the  political  philosophy 
of  those  days  tauglit  them  to  regard  as  essential  to  a  free  gov- 
ernment, and  they  all  take  this  separation  as  their  point  of 
departure. 

I  have  observed  in  an  earlier  chapter  that  the  influence  on 
the  framers  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  the  examples  of  free 
government  which  they  found  in  their  several  States,  had  been 
profounil.  We  may  sketch  out  a  sort  of  geneaJogy  of  Govern- 
ments as  follows  :  — 

First.  The  English  incorporated  Company,  a  self-governing 
body  with  its  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  assistants  chosen 
by  the  freemen  of  the  company,  and  meeting  in  what  is  called 
the  General  Court  or  Assembly. 

Next.  The  Colonial  Government,  which  out  of  this  Company 
evolves  a  governor  or  executive  head  and  a  legislature,  consists 

'  Even  in  Connpctieut  and  Rhode  Island  the  Rovernori  though  rhoaeo  by  the 
colony,  wua  in  a  st-nsf  rcBiiiiiiBililc  to  the  frown.  It  ftaa  through  him  as  Piecu- 
tivp  hrad  that  thr  horn'-  eovrTnnir'iit  dpall  with  the  colony. 

'Of  «>ursc  in  tho  Rpilinh  wlf-tjoverninR  eoloniee  the  (rovprnor  is  atill  re- 
Bponwlili!  til  thr  Crown,  hut  this  ivsponeihility  is  confin«I  within  narrow  Uniita 
by  thp  n's])rin.fibility  nS  hi«  [iiiiiiatcre  to  the  rolooial  lejcialnturc  and  by  the  wide 
powern  i>[  Ihat  leirislature. 

'  MBsani-hviEM-tts  trietl  fnr  several  years  the  seheme  of  n  Hoiall  couneil  as  the 
«eeutive  pf)wrr  reprewntinK  the  former  Crown  Kovcraor.  but  in  1780  she  oune 
baek  to  the  plan  of  a  Kinftlc  governor,  while  retainins.  as  she  still  retains,  a 
couneil   surnmnding  him. 
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ing  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  citizens  and  meeting  in 
one  or  two  chambers. 

Thirdly.  The  State  Government,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
colonial  government  developed  and  somewhat  democratized, 
with  a  governor  chosen  originally  by  the  legislatm-e,  now  always 
by  the  people  at  large,  and  now  in  all  cases  with  a  legislature 
of  two  chambers.  From  the  original  thirteen  States  this  form 
has  spread  over  the  Union  and  prevails  in  every  State. 

Lastly.  The  Federal  Government,  modelled  after  the  State 
Governments,  with  its  President  chosen,  through  electors,  by 
the  people,  its  two-chambered  legislature,  its  judges  named  by 
the  President.^ 

Out  of  such  small  beginnings  have  great  things  grown. 

It  would  be  endless  to  describe  the  minor  differences  in  the 
systems  of  the  several  States.  I  will  sketch  the  outlines  only, 
which,  as  already  observed,  are  in  the  main  the  same  everywhere. 

Every  State  has  — 

An  executive  elective  head,  the  governor. 
A  nimiber  of  other  administrative  officers. 
A  legislature  of  two  houses. 
A  system  of  courts  of  justice. 

Various  subordinate  local  self-governing  communities,  coun- 
ties, cities,  townships,  callages,  school  districts. 

The  governor  and  the  other  chief  oflBcials  are  not  now  chosen 
by  the  legislature,  as  was  the  case  under  most  of  the  older 
State  Constitutions,  but  by  the  people.  They  are  as  far  as 
possible  disjoined  from  the  legislature.  Neither  the  governor 
nor  any  other  State  official  can  sit  in  a  State  legislature.^  He 
cannot  lead  it.  It  cannot,  except  of  course  by  passing  statutes, 
restrain  him.  There  can  therefore  be  no  question  of  any  gov- 
ernment by  ministers  who  link  the  executive  to  the  legislature 
according  to  the  system  of  the  free  countries  of  modem  Europe 
and  of  the  British  colonies. 

*  One  might  add  another  generation  at  the  beginning  of  this  genealogy  by 
deriving  the  Eni^iah  corporate  company  from  the  Roman  collegia,  and  a  gen- 
eration at  the  end  by  observing  how  much  the  constitution  of  modem  Switzer- 
land owes  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

*  In  Rhode  Island,  however,  the  lieutenant-governor  is  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  the  governor  presiding,  but  with  only  a  castins;  vote.  When  the  gov- 
ernor is  absent,  the  lieutenant-governor  presides,  and  has  a  casting  vote  besides 
bia  own  vote  aa  aenator.  In  some  States  the  lieutenant-governor  presides  over 
the  Senate. 
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Of  these  several  powers  it  is  beat  to  begin  by  describii^  Uu 
legislature,  because  it  is  the  strongest  and  moat  prominent. 

An  American  State  Itgialature  always  consists  of  two  houses, 
the  smaller  called  the  Senate,  the  larger  usually  called  tie 
House  of  Representatives,  thougli  in  six  States  it  is  entitled 
"The  Assembly,"  and  in  three  "The  House  of  Delegates," 
The  origin  of  this  ver>-  interesting  feature  is  to  be  sought  rather 
in  history  than  in  theory.  It  is  due  partly  to  tlie  fact  that 
in  some  colonies  there  had  existed  a  small  governor's  council 
in  addition  to  the  popular  representative  body,  partlj'  U> 
a  natural  disj)ositiou  to  imitate  the  mother  country  with  its 
Lords  and  Commons,  a  disposition  which  manifested  itseH 
both  in  colonial  days  and  when  the  revolting  States  were  pv- 
ing  themselves  new  Constitutions,  for  up  to  1776  some  of  the 
colonies  had  pone  on  with  a  legislature  of  one  house  only.  '■ 
Now,  however,  the  need  for  two  ehitinberii  is  dcriiied  lui  iixiora 
of  jjoliticai  science,  being  based  on  the  Ixliei  that  the  iniiale 
tendency  of  an  assembly  to  become  hasty,  tyrannical,  and  cor- 
rupt, needs  to  be  checked  by  the  co-existence  of  another  house 
of  equal  authority.  The  Americans  restrain  their  legislatures 
by  divi<ling  them,  just  as  the  Romans  restrained  their  execu- 
tive by  substituting  two  consuls  for  one  king.  The  only  States 
that  over  tried  to  do  with  a  single  house  were  Pennsylvania. 
Georgia,  and  Vermont,  all  of  whom  gave  it  up ;  the  first  after 
four  years'  experience,  the  second  after  twelve  years,  the  last 
after  fifty  years.'     It  is  with  these  trifling  exceptions  the  quod 
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semper,  qaod  vbique,  quod  ab  omnibus  of  American  constitutional 
doctrine.^ 

Both  houses  are  chosen  by  popular  vote,  generally  *  in  equal 
electoral  districts,  and  by  the  same  voters,  although  in  a  few 
States  there  are  minor  variations  as  to  modes  of  choice.'  Illi- 
nois by  her  Constitution  of  1870  created  a  system  of  propor- 
tional representation  by  means  of  the  cumulative  vote;  i.e. 
the  elector  may  cast  as  many  votes  for  any  one  candidate  as 
there  are  representatives  to  be  elected  in  the  district,  or  may 
distribute  his  votes  among  the  candidates.  The  plan  was 
suggested  to  the  people  of  Illinois,  by  the  fact  that  the  northern 
counties  (called  Canaan)  had  usually  had  a  Republican,  the 
southern  (called  Egypt)  a  Democratic,  majority,  so  that  there 
were  special  reasons  for  breaking  the  party  solidity  of  each 
section.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  experience  has 
not  commended  the  scheme,  and  it  has  not  improved  the  qual- 
ity of  the  legislature. 


^  It  ought  to  be  noted  as  an  illustration  of  the  divergences  between  coun- 
tries both  highly  democratic  that  in  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  the  legislatures 
consist  of  one  chamber  only.  In  these  cantons  there  is,  to  be  sure,  a  referendum 
and  generally  a  small  executive  council.  Another  remarkable  divergence  is 
that  whereas  in  America,  and  especially  in  the  West,  the  tendency  is  towards 
"rotation"  in  office,  in  Switzerland  an  official  and  a  member  of  a  legislature 
is  usually  continued  in  his  post  from  one  term  to  another,  in  fact  is  seldom 
displaced  except  for  some  positive  fault.  At  one  time  officials  were  steadily 
re-elected  in  Connecticut. 

'  In  Connecticut,  by  a  provision  of  a  constitutional  amendment  adopted  in 
1874,  every  town  which  then  contained,  or  should  thereafter  contain,  a  popula- 
tion of  5000,  returns  two  members  to  the  Assembly,  and  every  other  town  retains 
the  representation  it  had  in  that  year.  The  Senate,  however,  is  elected  on  a 
Ix>pulation  basis.  A  great  many  small  places  have  each  two  meml)ers.  The 
State  is  virtually  governed  by  the  representatives  of  "rotten  boroughs,"  and 
as  they  form  the  majority,  they  have  hitherto  refused  to  submit  to  the  people 
a  constitutional  amendment  for  a  redistribution  of  scats  in  the  Assembly,  on 
the  bc»is  of  equal  population.  Some  troubles  that  occurred  in  the  State  were 
partly  due  to  this  excessive  difficulty  in  reforming  an  antiquated  Constitution. 
In  some  States  there  has  been  audacious  gerrymandering.  The  Supreme 
court  of  Wisconsin  once  declared  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  a  redistrict- 
ing  of  the  State  which  had  neglected  county  boundaries  and  created  very  un- 
equal districts. 

•  For  instance,  in  Rhode  Island  every  town  or  city,  be  it  great  or  small, 
returns  one  senator  ;  and  thus  it  at  one  time  befell  that  a  population  of  253,000 
in  13  cities  and  towns  had  13  senators,  while  23  towns  with  20,000  people  sent 
23  senators.  In  the  House  of  77  members  each  city  or  town  had  at  least  one 
member,  and  the  city  of  Providence,  with  a  population  nearly  half  that  of  the 
State,  only  12.  An  amendment  to  increase  the  House  to  100  members  and  to 
give  Providence  25  was  carried  in  1909.  In  Illinois,  every  district  returns  one 
senator  and  three  representatives. 
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The  following  differences  between  the  rules  governing  the 
two  Houses  are  general :  — 

1.  The  senatorial  electoral  districts  are  always  lai^ger,  usually 
twice  or  thrice  as  large  as  the  House  districts,  and  the  number 
of  senators  is,  of  course,  in  the  same  proportion  smaller  than 
that  of  representatives. 

2.  A  senator  is  usually  chosen  for  a  longer  term  than  a  repre-    I 
sentative.    In  twenty-nine  States  he  sits  for  four  years,  in 
one  (New  Jersey)  for  three,  in  thirteen  for  two,  in  two  (Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island)  for  one  year  only ;  the  usual  tenn 
of  a  representative  being  two  years. 

3.  In  most  cases  the  Senate,  instead  of  being  elected  all  at 
once  like  the  House,  is  only  partially  renewed,  half  its  members 
going  out  when  their  two,  or  four,  years  have  been  completed, 
and  a  new  half  coming  in.  This  gives  it  a  sense  of  continuity 
which  the  House  wants. 

4.  In  some  States  the  age  at  which  a  man  is  eligible  for  the 
Senate  is  fixed  higher  than  that  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.^ Other  restrictions  on  eligibility,  such  as  the  exclusion 
of  clergymen  (which  still  exists  in  a  few  States,  and  is  of  old 
standing),  that  of  salaried  public  officials  (which  exists  even'- 
where),  that  of  United  States  officials  and  members  of  Congress, 
and  that  of  persons  not  resident  in  the  electoral  district  (f^^ 
quent  by  law  and  practically  universal  by  custom),  apply  to  both 
Houses.  In  some  States  this  last  restriction  goes  so  far  that 
a  member  ceasing  to  reside  in  the  district  for  which  he  was 
elected  loses  his  seat  ipso  facto. 

I  have  dwelt  in  an  earlier  chapter  (Chap.  XIV.)  on  the 
strength  of  this  local  feeling  as  regards  congressional  elections, 
and  on  the  results,   to  a  European  eye  unfortunate,   which 
it   produces.     It   is   certainly   no   weaker  in   State   elections. 
Nobody  dreams  of  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  place 
in  which  he  does  not  reside,  even  in  new  States,  where  it  might 
be  thought  that  there  had  not  been  time  for  local  feeling  to 
spring  up.     Hence  the  educated  and  leisured  residents  of  the 
greater  cities  have  no  chance  of  entering  the  State  legislature 
except  for  the  city  district  wherein  they  dwell ;    and  as  these 
city  districts  are  those  most  likely  to  be  in  the  hands  of  some 
noxious  and  selfish  ring  of  professional  poUticians,  the  prospect 

*  In  some  States  a  senator  must  have  attained  thirty  years  of  age,  in  some 
a  representative  must  have  attained  twenty-five. 
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for  such  an  aspirant  is  a  dark  one.  Nothing  more  contributes 
to  make  reform  difficult  than  the  inveterate  habit  of  choosing 
residents  only  as  members.  Suppose  an  able  and  public- 
spirited  man  desiring  to  enter  the  Assembly  or  the  Senate  of 
his  State  and  shame  the  offenders  who  are  degrading  or  plun- 
dering it.  He  may  be  wholly  unable  to  find  a  seat,  because  in 
his  place  of  residence  the  party  opposed  to  his  own  may  hold 
a  permanent  majority,  and  he  will  not  be  even  considered  else- 
Tirhere.  Suppose  a  group  of  earnest  men  who,  knowing  how 
little  one  man  can  effect,  desire  to  enter  the  legislature  at  the 
same  time  and  work  together.  Such  a  group  can  hardly  arise 
except  in  or  near  a  great  city.  It  cannot  effect  an  entrance, 
because  the  city  has  at  best  very  few  seats  to  be  seized,  and 
the  city  men  cannot  offer  themselves  in  any  other  part  of  the 
State.  That  the  restriction  often  rests  on  custom,  not  on  law, 
makes  the  case  more  serious.  A  law  can  be  repealed,  but  cus- 
tom has  to  be  unlearned ;  the  one  may  be  done  in  a  moment 
of  happy  impulse,  the  other  needs  the  teaching  of  long  experi- 
ence applied  to  receptive  minds. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Americans  have  ignored  in  all  their 
legislative  as  in  many  of  their  administrative  arrangements, 
the  differences  of  capacity  between  man  and  man.  They 
underrate  the  difficulties  of  government  and  overrate  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  man  of  common  sense.  Great  are  the  bless- 
ings of  equality ;  but  what  follies  are  committed  in  its  name ! 

The  unfortunate  results  of  this  local  sentiment  have  been 
aggravated  by  the  tendency  to  narrow  the  election  areas,  allot- 
ting one  senator  or  representative  to  each  district.  Under  the 
older  Constitution  of  Connecticut,  for  instance,  the  twelve 
senators  were  elected  out  of  the  whole  State  by  a  popular 
vote.  Now  the  thirty-five  senators  are  chosen  by  districts, 
and  the  Senate  is  to-day  an  inferior  body,  because  then  the 
best  men  of  the  whole  State  might  be  chosen,  now  it  is  possible 
only  to  get  the  leading  men  of  the  districts.  In  Massachusetts, 
imder  the  Constitution  of  1780,  the  senators  were  chosen  by 
districts,  but  a  district  might  return  as  many  as  six  senators : 
the  Assembly  men  were  chosen  by  towns,^  each  corporate  town 

*  A  town  or  township  means  in  New  England,  and  indeed  generally  in  the 
United  States,  a  rural  area,  as  opposed  to  a  city.  It  is  a  community  which  has 
not  received  representative  municipal  government.  —  See  Chapter  XLVIII. 
posL 
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having  at  Ipast  one  representative,  and  more  in  proportion  to 
its  population,  the  proportion  being  at  the  rate  of  one  additional 
member  for  every  275  ratable  polls.  In  1836  the  scale  of  popu- 
lation to  representatives  was  raised,  and  a  plan  prescribed  (too 
complicated  to  be  here  set  forth)  under  which  towns  below  the 
population  entitling  them  to  one  representative,  should  have 
a  representative  during  a  certain  number  of  years  out  of  every 
ten  years,  the  census  being  taken  decennially.  Thus  a  small 
town  might  send  a  member  to  the  Assembly  for  five  years  out 
of  every  ten,  choosing  alternate  years,  or  the  first  five,  or  the 
last  five,  as  it  pleased.  Now,  however  (Anidts.  of  a.d.  1857), 
tlie  State  has  been  divided  into  forty  Senatorial  districts,  eacb 
of  which  returns  one  senator  only,  and  in  175  Assembly  districts, 
returning  one,  two,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  three  representatives  each. 
The  composition  of  the  legislature  has  decJinei:!  ever  since  thi? 
change  was  made.  The  area  of  choice  being  smaller,  inferior  mea 
are  chosen  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Assembly  districts  which  re- 
turn one  member,  but  are  composetl  of  several  small  towns,  the 
practice  has  grown  up  of  giving  each  town  its  turn,  so  that  not 
even  the  leading  man  of  the  district,  but  the  leading  man  of 
the  particular  small  community  whose  turn  has  come  round, 
is  chosen  to  sit  in  the  assembly. 

Universal  manhood  suffrage,  subject  to  certain  disqualifies 
tions  in  respect  of  crime  (including  bribery  and  polygamy) 
and  of  the  receipt  of  poor  law  relief,  which  prevail  in  many 
States  —  in  nine  States  no  pauper  can  vote  —  is  the  rule  in 
nearly  all  the  Stat^.  Four  States  (Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho,  and 
Colorado)  give  the  suffrage  to  women,  A  property  qualification 
was  formerly  required  in  many,  and  lasted  till  1888  in  Rhode 
Island,  where  the  pos.session  of  real  estate  valued  at  $134,  or 
the  payment  of  a  tax  of  at  least  $1  was  required  from  aJl  citi- 
zens not  natives  of  the  United  States.'  Ten  other  States 
require  the  voter  to  have  paid  some  State  or  county  tax  (some 
call  it  a  poll  tax) ;  but  if  he  does  not  pay  it,  his  party  usually 
pay  it  for  him,  so  the  restriction  is  of  little  practical  impor- 
tance. Massachusetts  also  requires  that  he  shall  be  able  to  read 
the  State  Constitution  in  English,  and  to  write  his  name  (Amdt. 
of  1857)  ;  Connecticut,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  read  any  section 

'  Rhode  Island,  hownvpr,  retains  n  qualificatioQ  for  the  purposes  ot  voting 
tor  members  of  City  Coum'ilfl.  A  good  nmny  constitutions  forbid  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  property  qualiEicaitioiv. 
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of  the  Constitution  or  of  the  statutes,  and  shall  sustain  a  good 
moral  character  (Amdts.  of  1855  and  1845).  This  educational 
test  is  of  no  great  consequence,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  illit- 
eracy is  not  high  in  either  State;  and  the  ballot  laws  have 
reduced  the  need  for  it.  In  Massachusetts  it  is  now  enforced, 
but  for  a  while  the  party  managers  on  both  sides  agreed  not 
to  trouble  voters  about  it.  Mississippi  prescribes  that  the 
person  applying  to  be  r^stered  "shall  be  able  to  read  any 
section  of  the  Constitution  or  be  able  to  understand  the  same 
when  read  to  him,  or  giv^  a  reasonable  interpretation  thereof" 
(Const,  of  1890).^  Certain  terms  of  residence  within  the 
United  States,  in  the  particular  State,  and  in  the  voting  dis- 
tricts, are  also  required :  these  vary  greatly  from  State  to 
State,  but  are  usually  short. 

The  suffrage  is  generally  the  same  for  other  purposes  as  for 
that  of  elections  to  the  l^slature,  and  is  in  most  States  con- 
fined to  male  inhabitants.  In  some  States  women  are  permitted 
to  vote  at  school  district  elections  and  on  matters  affecting 
libraries  :  and  three  confer  a  direct  popular  vote  or  referendum 
on  women  taxpayers  where  a  question  is  submitted  to  the 
people.  Nowhere  is  any  disability  imposed  upon  married 
women  as  such ;  nor  has  it  been  attempted,  in  the  various 
constitutional  amendments  framed  to  give  political  suffrage  to 
women,  accepted  in  four  States,  and  rejected  by  the  people  in 
others,  to  draw  such  a  distinction,  which  would  indeed  be  ab- 
horrent to  the  genius  of  American  law. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  right  of  suffrage  in  Federal  or  national  elec- 
tions (i.e.  for  presidential  electors  and  members  of  Congress) 
is  in  each  State  that  which  the  State  confers  on  those  who  vote 

*  The  "reasonable  interpretation"  of  this  remarkable  provision  seems  to  be 
that  it  is  intended  to  furnish  a  peaceful  method  of  excluding  more  or  less  illit- 
erate negroes  and  including  illiterate  whites :  a  result  which  has  been  in  fact 
attained,  and  which,  though  it  may  appear  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  is  under  the  circumstances 
of  Mississippi  possibly  not  the  worst  solution  of  a  difficult  problem.  As  to  the 
provisions  of  recent  Southern  Constitutions  affecting  the  voting  of  negroes,  see 
Chaps.  XCIII.  and  XCIV.  post. 

The  Constitution  of  Colorado,  1876,  allowed  the  legislature  to  prescribe  an 
educational  qualification  for  electors,  no  such  law  to  take  effect  prior  to  a.d. 
1890.  Florida  by  its  Constitution  of  1868  directed  its  legislature  to  prescribe 
such  qualifications,  which,  however,  were  not  to  apply  till  after  1880,  nor  to 
any  person  who  might  then  be  already  a  voter.  (In  the  Constitution  of  1886 
I  find  no  such  provision.) 
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at  the  election  of  its  more  numerous  House.  That  the  differ- 
ences which  might  exist  between  one  State  and  another  in  the 
width  of  the  Federal  franchise  thus  granted,  are  at  present  {ex- 
cept in  the  South)  insignificant  is  due,  chiefly  to  the  prevalence 
of  democratic  theories  of  equality  over  the  whole  Union,  parlJy 
perhaps  also  to  the  provision  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  lo 
the  Federal  Constitution,  which  provides  that  the  representatiMi 
of  a  State  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives,  and 
therewith  also  its  weight  in  a  presidential  election,  maj'  be  re- 
duced in  proportion  to  the  number  of  adult  male  citizens  dis- 
qualified in  tliat  State.  As  a  State  desires  to  have  its  full 
weight  in  national  politics,  it  has  had  a  motive  for  the  widest 
po.ssible  enlargement  of  its  Federal  franchise,  and  this  implies 
a  corresponding  width  in  its  domestic  franchise. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Jcgi.slature  varies  greatly  from 
State  to  State.  Delaware,  with  seventeen  senators,  has  the 
smallest  Senate,  Minnesota,  with  sixty-three,  the  largest.  Dela- 
ware has  also  the  smallest  House  of  Representatives,  con- 
sisting of  thirty-five  members ;  while  New  Hampshire,  a  ver>- 
small  State,  has  the  largest  with  389.  The  New  York  houses 
number  51  and  150  respectively,  those  of  Pennsylvania  50  and 
201,  those  of  Massachusetts  40  and  240.  In  the  Western  and 
Southern  States  the  number  of  representatives  rarely  exceeds 
120.' 

As  there  is  a  reason  for  everything  in  the  world,  if  one  could 
but  find  it  out,  so  for  this  difference  between  the  old  New 
England  States  and  those  newer  States  which  in  many  other 
points  have  followed  their  precedents.  In  the  New  England 
States  local  feeling  was  and  ia  intensely  strong,  and  everj-  little 
town  wanted  to  have  its  member.  In  the  West  and  South, 
local  divisions  have  ha<i  less  natural  life ;  in  fact,  they  are 
artificial  divisions  rather  than  genuine  communities  that  arose 
spontaneously.  Hence  the  same  reason  did  not  exist  in  the 
West  and  South  for  having  a  large  Assembly ;  while  the  dis- 
trust of  representatives,  the  desire  to  have  as  few  of  them  as 
possible  and  pay  them  as  little  as  possible,  have  been  specially 
strong  motives  in  the  West  and  South,  as  also  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  Jiave  caused  a  restriction  of  numbers. 

'  North  Dakota,  howcvi-t,  [jrovidoB  that  ita  Senate  may  have  as  many  as 
There  arc  about  seven  thousand  State  legialatora  In  all  in  the  United  States. 
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In  all  States  the  members  of  both  Houses  receive  the  same 
salary.  In  some  cases  it  is  fixed  at  an  annual  sum  of  from 
$150  (Maine)  to  $1500  (New  York),  the  average  being  $500. 
More  frequently,  however,  it  is  calculated  at  so  much  for 
every  day  during  which  the  session  lasts,  varying  from  $1  (in 
Rhode  Island)  to  $8  (in  California  and  Nevada)  per  day  ($5 
seems  to  be  the  average),  besides  a  small  allowance,  called  mile- 
age, for  travelling  expenses.  These  sums,  although  unremunera- 
tive  to  a  man  who  leaves  a  thriving  business  to  attend  in  the 
State  capital,  are  an  object  of  such  desire  to  many  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  that  the  latter  have  thought  it  prudent 
to  restrict  the  length  of  the  legislative  sessions,  which  now 
generallystand  limited  to  a  fixed  number  of  days,  varying  from 
forty  days  in  Georgia,  Nebraska,  and  Oregon,  to  150  days  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  States  which  pay  by  the  day  are  also  those 
which  limit  the  session.  Some  States  secure  themselves  against 
prolonged  sessions  by  providing  that  the  daily  pay  shall  di- 
minish, or  shall  absolutely  cease  and  determine,  at  the  expiry  of 
a  certain  nimiber  of  days,  hoping  thereby  to  expedite  business 
and  check  inordinate  zeal  for  legislation.^ 

It  was  formerly  usual  for  the  legislature  to  meet  annually, 
but  the  experience  of  bad  legislation  and  over  legislation  has 
led  to  fewer  as  well  as  shorter  sittings ;  and  sessions  are  now 
biennial  in  all  States  except  two  (Alabama  and  Mississippi)* 
where  they  are  quadrennial,  and  in  the  six  following :  —  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  all  of  them  old  States.  In  these  last  the  sessions 
are  annual,  save  in  that  odd  little  nook  Rhode  Island,  which 
still  convokes  her  legislature  every  May  at  Newport,  and  after- 
wards holds  an  adjourned  session  at  Providence,  the  other  chief 
city  of  the  commonwealth.  There  is,  however,  in  nearly  all 
States  a  power  reserved  to  the  governor  to  summon  the  Houses 
in  extraordinary  session  should  a  pressing  occasion  arise,  but  the 
provisions  for  daily  pay  do  not  usually  apply  to  these  extra 
sessions.' 

*  These  limitatioDS  on  pasonent  are  sometimes,  where  statutory,  repealed  for 
the  occasion.  In  the  Swiss  Federal  Assembly  a  member  receives  pay  (16«. 
per  diem)  only  for  those  days  on  which  he  answers  to  his  name  on  the  roll  call. 

*  Mississippi  provides  for  a  short  special  session  for  financial  bills  halfway 
through  the  term. 

'  Some  of  the  biennially-meeting  legislatures  are  apt  to  hold  adjourned 
Beadons  in  the  off  years. 
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Bills  may  originate  in  either  House,  save  that  in  most  States 
money  bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of  BepresentativeSi 
a  rule  for  which,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  Tvhen  both 
Houses  are  equally  directly  representative  of  the  people  and 
chosen  by  the  same  electors,  no  sufficient  ground  appears.  It 
is  a  curious  instance  of  the  wish  which  animated  the  framers  of 
the  first  Constitutions  of  the  original  thirteen  States  to  reproduce 
those  details  of  the  English  Constitution  which  had  been  deemed 
bulwarks  of  liberty.  The  newer  States  borrowed  it  from  their 
elder  sisters,  and  the  existence  of  a  similar  provision  in  the 
Federal  Constitution  has  helped  to  perpetuate  it  in  all  the 
States.  But  there  is  a  reason  for  it  in  Congress,  the  Federal 
Senate  not  being  directly  representative  of  equal  numbers  of 
citizens,  which  is  not  found  in  the  State  legislatures :  it  is  in 
these  last  a  mere  survival  of  no  present  functional  value.  Money 
bills  may,  however,  be  amended  or  rejected  by  the  State  Sen- 
ates like  any  other  bills,  just  as  the  Federal  Senate  amends 
money  bills  brought  up  from  the  House. 

In  one  point  a  State  Senate  enjoys  a  special  power,  obviously 
modelled  on  that  of  the  English  House  of  Lords  and  the  Federal 
Senate.  It  sits  as  a  court  under  oath  for  the  trial  of  State 
officials  impeached  by  the  House.^  Like  the  Federal  Senate, 
it  has  in  many  States  the  power  of  confirming  or  rejecting  ap- 
pointments to  office  made  by  the  governor.  When  it  considers 
these  it  is  said  to  "go  into  executive  session."  The  power  is 
an  important  one  in  those  States  which  allow  the  governor  to 
nominate  the  higher  judges.  In  other  respects  the  powers  and 
procedure  of  the  two  Houses  of  a  State  legislature  are  identical ;' 
except  that,  whereas  the  lieutenant-governor  of  a  State  is  generally 
ex  officio  president  of  the  Senate,  with  a  casting  vote  therein, 
the  House  always  chooses  its  own  Speaker.  The  legal  quorum 
is  usually  fixed,  by  the  Constitution,  at  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  members  elected,'  though  a  smaller  number  may 

1  In  New  York  impeachments  arc  tried  by  the  Senate  and  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  sitting  together :  in  Nebraska  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
court. 

'  Here  and  th(Tc  one  finds  slight  differences,  as,  for  instance,  in  Vermont  the 
power  decennially  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution  belongs  to  the 
Senate,  though  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  needed.  However,  I  do  not 
attempt  in  this  sunmiarj'  to  give  every  detail  of  every  Constitution,  but  only  a 
fair  general  account  of  what  commonly  prevails,  and  is  of  most  interest  to  the 
student  of  comparative  politics. 

^  Four  constitutions  fix  the  quorum  at  two-thirds,  and  two  specify  a  number. 
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adjourn  and  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members.  Both 
Houses  do  most  of  their  work  by  committees,  much  after  the 
fashion  of  Congress/  and  the  committees  are  in  both  usually 
chosen  by  the  Speaker  (in  the  Senate  by  the  President  of  that 
body),  though  it  is  often  provided  that  the  House  (or  Senate) 
may  on  motion  vary  their  composition.*  Both  Houses  sit  with 
open  doors,  but  in  most  States  the  Constitution  empowers  them 
to  exclude  strangers  when  the  business  requires  secrecy. 

The  State  governor  has  of  course  no  right  to  dissolve  the 
legislature,  nor  even  to  adjourn  it  unless  the  Houses,  while 
agreeing  to  adjourn,  disagree  as  to  the  date.  Such  control  as 
the  legislating  can  exercise  over  the  State  oflBcers  by  way  of 
inqxiiry  into  their  conduct  is  generally  exercised  by  commit- 
tees, and  it  is  in  committees  that  the  form  of  bills  is  usually 
settled  and  their  fate  decided,  just  as  in  the  Federal  Congress, 
the  lobby  having  of  course  a  great  and  usually  a  pernicious 
influence.  The  proceedings  are  rarely  reported.  Sometimes 
when  a  committee  takes  evidence  on  an  important  question  re- 
porters are  present,  and  the  proceedings  more  resemble  a  public 
meeting  than  a  legislative  session.  In  some  States  when  a 
bill  is  referred  to  a  Committee  any  citizen  of  the  State  may 
appear  and  give  evidence  for  or  against  it,  so  that  ample  security 
is  taken  for  the  ascertainment  of  public  sentiment  and  for 
enabling  all  private  interests  affected  to  state  their  case.  This 
liberty  is  largely  used  in  Massachusetts,  and  with  excellent  results. 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  neither  House  separately,  nor 
both  Houses  acting  together,  can  control  an  executive  officer 
otherwise  than  either  by  passing  a  statute  prescribing  a  certain 
course  of  action  for  him,  which  if  it  be  in  excess  of  their  powers 
will  be  held  imconstitutional  and  void,  or  by  withholding  the 
appropriations  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  course 
of  action  he  proposes  to  adopt.  The  latter  method,  where  ap- 
plicable, is  the  more  effective,  because  it  can  be  used  by  a  bare 
majority  of  either  House,  whereas  a  bill  passed  by  both  Houses 

*  See,  88  to  the  committees  of  Congress,  Chapter  XV.. ante.  Many  constitu- 
tions provide  that  no  bill  shall  pass  unless  it  has  been  previously  referred  to 
and  considered  by  a  committee. 

'  In  Massachusetts  there  were  in  1907  five  standing  committees  of  the  Senate, 
seven  of  the  House,  and  thirty-three  joint  standing  committees  of  both  Houses. 
In  North  Dakota  there  were  in  1891  thirty-three  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate,  thirty-nine  of  the  House,  and  six  joint  standing  committees  of  House 
and  Senate.  In  New  York  there  were  in  1909  twenty-seven  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate,  thirty-seven  of  the  Assembly. 
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may  be  vetoed  by  the  governor,  a  point  so  important  as  to  ned 
a  few  words. 

One  State  only,  North  Carolina,  still  vests  legislative  author- 
ity in  the  legislature  alone.  All  the  rest  now  require  a  bill  to 
1)6  submitted  to  the  governor,  and  pennit  him  to  return  it  to 
the  legislature  with  his  objeetiops.  If  he  so  returns  it,  it  can 
only  be  again  parsed  "over the  veto"  by  something  more  thsn 
a  bare  majority.  To  bo  paaa  a  bill  over  the  veto  there  is 
required  — 

In  one  State  (Connecticut)  a  majority  in  each  House- 
In  eight  States  a  majority  in  each  House  of  all  the  coembeis 

elected  to  that  House. 
In  three  States  a  mAJority  of  three-fifths  in  each  Houee  of  all 

the  members  elected. 
In  eight  States  a  majority  of  two-thirds  m  each  House  of    ' 

all  the  members  present. 
In  twenty-three  States  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 

members  elected. 
In  one  State  (Massachusetts)  two-thirds  of  the  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  which  the  bill  originated,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  in  the  other  House. 
In  one  State  (Virginia)  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
and  a  majority  of  those  elected  in  each  House. 

Here,  therefore,  as  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  we  find  a 
useful  safeguard  against  the  unwisdom  or  misconduct  of  a  leg- 
islature, and  a  method  provided  for  escaping,  in  extreme  ca.-«s. 
from  those  deadlocks  which  the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
tends  to  occasion. 

I  have  a<lvcrtcd  in  a  preceding  chapter  to  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  legislatures  of  the  States  by  their  respective 
Constitutions.  These  restrictions,  which  are  numerous,  elabo- 
rate, and  instructive,  take  two  forms. 

I.  Exclusions  of  a  subject  from  legislative  competence,  i.e. 
prohibitions  to  the  legislature  to  pass  any  law  on  certain  enu- 
merated subjects.  The  most  important  classes  of  prohibited 
statutes  are  — 

Statutes    inconsistent    \vith    democratic    principles,    as,    for 
example,  granting   titles  of   nobiUty,  favouring    one  reli- 
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gious  denomination,  creating  a  property  qualification  for 
suffrage  or  office. 

Statutes  against  public  policy,  e.g,  tolerating  lotteries,  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts,  incorporating  or  per- 
mitting the  incorporation  of  banks,  or  the  holding  by  a 
State  of  bank  stock.^ 

Statutes  special  or  local  in  their  application,  a  very  large 
and  increasing  category,  the  fulness  and  minuteness  of 
which  in  many  Constitutions  show  that  the  mischiefs 
arising  from  improvident  or  corrupt  special  legislation 
must  have  become  alarming.  The  lists  of  prohibited  sub- 
jects in  the  Constitutions  of  Missouri  of  1875,  Montana 
and  North  Dakota  of  1889,  Mississippi  of  1890,  and  Okla- 
homa, 1907,  are  the  most  complete  I  have  found.*  Okla- 
homa enumerates  twenty-eight  topics,  special  legislation 
in  which  is  forbidden. 

Statutes  increasing  the  State  debt  beyond  a  certain  limited 
amount,  or  permitting  a  local  authority  to  increase  its  debt 
beyond  a  prescribed  amount,  the  amount  being  usually 
fixed  in  proportion  to  the  valuation  of  taxable  property 
within  the  area  administered  by  the  local  authority.^ 

II.  Restrictions  on  the  procedure  of  the  legislature,  i.e. 
directions  as  to  the  particular  forms  to  be  observed  and  times 
to  be  allowed  in  passing  bills,  sometimes  all  bills,  sometimes 
bills  of  a  certain  specified  nature.  Among  these  restrictions 
will  be  found  provisions  — 

As  to  the  majorities  necessary  to  pass  certain  bills,  especially 
appropriation  bills.  Sometimes  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  members  elected  to  each  House  is  required,  or 
a  majority  exceeding  a  bare  majority  of  those  present. 

As  to  the  method  of  taking  the  votes,  e.g.  by  calling  over  the 
roll  and  recording  the  vote  of  each  member. 

^  See,  for  instance,  Constitution  of  Texas  of  1876. 

'  Similar  lists  occur  in  the  constitutions  of  all  the  Western  and  Southern 
States  as  well  as  of  some  Eastern  States  (e.g.  Pennsylvania  and  New  York). 
Among  them  the  prohibitions  to  grant  divorces  and  to  authorize  the  adoption 
or  legitimation  of  children  are  frequent. 

*  See  also  Chapter  XLIII.  on  State  Finance.  The  local  authorities  had  been 
usually  forbidden  by  statute  to  borrow  or  tax  beyond  a  certain  amount,  but 
as  they  had  formed  the  habit  of  obtaining  dispensations  from  the  State  legis- 
latures, the  check  mentioned  in  the  text  has  been  imposed  on  the  latter. 
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As  to  ajIo^\'ing  certain  intervals  to  elapse  between  each  read- 
ing of  a  measure,  and  for  preventing  the  hurried  paeaage 
of  l)iUs,  especially  appropriation  bills,  at  the  end  of  lie 
session. 

As  to  rea<ling  of  bills  publicly  and  at  full  length. 

As  to  sending  all  bills  to  a  committee,  and  prescribing  the 
mode  of  its  action. 

Against  secret  sessions  (Idaho). 

As  to  preventing  an  act  from  taking  effect  until  a  certfun 
lime  e.g.  ninety  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  session. 

Against  changing  the  purpose  of  a  bill  during  it«  passage. 

As  to  including  in  a  bill  only  one  subject,  and  expressing 
that  subject  in  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Against  re^nacting,  or  amending,  or  incorporating,  any 
former  act  by  reference  to  ita  title  merely,  without  setting 
out  it^  (.■oiitcnts. ' 

The  latttr  two  classes  of  proviiions  might  be  found  whole- 
some m  England  where  much  of  the  difficultj  compl  imeil  o( 
by  t!iL  judgci  m  tonstrumg  the  law  arises  from  the  moiirn 
habit  of  mtorporating  parts  of  former  statute^  and  dealing 
with  them  b\  rtftrence* 

\\  here  statutes  ha\  c  been  passed  hj  a  legislature  upon  a 
prohibited  subject  or  where  the  prescnbed  forms  ha\e  Iwen 
tranngresi3(.d  or  omitted,  the  statute  wnll  be  held  \oid  so  far  a.* 
inconsistint  with  the  Constitution 

Emu  these  multiform  restrictions  on  the  State  legislatiirea 
havf  not  1  «in  found  sufficitnt  Bitted  and  bridled  as  tlK\  arc 
bj  the  Constitutions  they  contrue  as  will  appear  in  a  Uttr 
chapter,  to  do  plintj  of  inischipf  in  the  direction  of  pru  itc  or 
special  legislation 

Although  St  it(  legislatures  ha\  e  of  course  no  concern  w  li  it 
c\erwith  fordgn  aff^iirs  this  ii  not  deemed  a  reason  for  abstiin 

'  Idah      Indiiinii   nii  I  Orennn  dirprt  Pifn    \rt  to  bo  p[aiDl\  worded   a\     1    c 
as  tar    is  powil  li   tpihiiipul  tinne    and  Louisiaaa  (Constitution  of   Is^S    §    U 
sa^s       Tin  (  1  nonil  Vs.'!  mlJi  shall  ne\  r  adopt  any  svtpm  or  rode  of  lana  t\ 
gfiu  rat  nftrpticc  to  •nirh  s\'Btem  nr  rodo  of  lans    but  in  all  erases  shall  Tvest 
leOBth  (he  so\pral  proi ision'"  of  the  luwa  it  nii\  enact 

'Not  to  add  that  the  inctusiuii  m  one  "tatute  of  whoUv  different  matt  r 
may  opiTili  hnr"h]v  on  porsons  who  ha\p  failed  to  note  the  minor  cjni 
of  a  bill  nhnso  pnnnpnl  puri)o«e  doos  not  affect  them  The  commoner*  f  Ih 
New  I  rost  m  H  nip  liir  Here  once  «urpnsod  to  awake  one  morninn  and  tiiil 
that  thi  (r  un  had  ^mugglod  throUKh  I'iriiament  in  an  Act  relating  to  f  r^ 
shores  in  '-cotland   a  rliii-w  seriouslj  prejudicial  to  their  interests 
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ing  from  passing  resolutions  on  that  subject.  The  passion  for 
what  is  called  "resoluting"  is  strong  everywhere  in  America, 
and  an  expression  of  sympathy  with  an  oppressed  foreign 
nationality,  or  of  displeasure  at  any  unfriendly  behaviour  of 
a  foreign  power,  is  not  only  an  obvious  way  of  relieving  the 
feelings  of  the  legislators,  but  often  an  electioneering  device, 
which  appeals  to  some  section  of  the  State  voters.  Accordingly 
such  resolutions  used  to  be  common,  and,  though  of  course  quite 
irregular,  quite  innocuous. 

Debates  in  these  bodies  are  seldom  well  reported,  and  some- 
times not  reported  at  all.  One  result  is  that  the  conduct  of 
members  escapes  the  scrutiny  of  their  constituents ;  a  better 
one  that  speeches  are  generally  short  and  practical,  the  motive 
for  rhetorical  displays  being  absent.  If  a  man  does  not  make 
a  reputation  for  oratory,  he  may  for  quick  good  sense  and  busi- 
ness habits.  However,  so  much  of  the  real  work  is  done  in 
committees  that  talent  for  intrigue  or  "management"  usually 
counts  for  more  than  debating  power. 
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THE   STATB   HXBCUTIVB 

The  executive  department  in  a  8tat^  consists  of  a  governor 
(in  all  the  States),  a  iieutenant-governor  (in  thirty-four),  and  of 
various  minor  officials.  The  governor,  who,  under  the  easier 
Constitutions  of  most  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  was  cboam  i 
by  the  legislature,  is  now  always  elected  by  the  people,  and 
by  the  aame  suffnip",  pmftic:illy  universal,  ;is  tbp  Ipgi.slaturp. 
He  is  elected  directly,  not,  a.s  under  the  Federal  Constitution, 
by  a  college  of  electors.  His  term  of  office  is,  in  twenty-two 
States,  four  years  ;  in  one  State  (New  Jersey),  three  years  :  in 
twenty-one  States,  two  years  ;  and  in  two  States  (Massachusetl? 
and  Rhode  Island),  one  year.'  His  salary  varies  from  S12,OO0  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  to  82500  in  Vermont  and  tnn 
other  States.  Some  States  limit  his  re-eligibility  ;  but  in  tho-t' 
which  do  not  there  exists  no  tradition  forbidding  a  third  tenn  of 
olfit;e  sinular  to  that  which  jm^vails  in  the  Federal  Cioverninciit. 

The  earlier  Constitutions  of  the  original  States  (except  Soulli 
Carolina)  associated  nith  the  governor  an  executive  council ' 
(calle(i  in  Delaware  the  Privy  Council),  but  these  councils 
have  long  since  disappeared,  except  in  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
and  North  Carolina,  and  the  governor  remains  in  solitan.'  glory 
the  official  head  and  representative  of  the  majesty  of  the  State. 
His  powers  in  the  latter  decaiies  of  the  last  century  hatl  come 

I  Tlip  oinlt-iniis  HIT  Arizona  Hnd  New  Mexiro. 

'  Another  ilhiBtration  of  tlip  tpndpnry  to  reproilure  England.  Vermont  nns 
still  uddiT  the  iufluciiru  of  coloiiiitl  priTcdcnts  when  it  framed  its  Constitulion* 
(.f  ITsfi  arid  ITUa.  MainR  wns  iiiflupne<>d  l>y  MnssiM-hueolts.  None  ot  the  newpr 
Wostrm  Slatea  luiR  ever  Iripil  Ihi'  experiment  of  surh  a  council. 

New  York  had  oriniuaib'  two  ('(lUiicilu,  a  '"Council  of  Appointment."  roa- 
Bisting  of  the  tioviim'ir  aud  a  ^eiialnr  froni  each  ot  the  {orijonally  four)  dL*- 
trii-tri.  anil  a  "foiin.-il  ot  Revision,"  consJBtinp  of  the  Governor,  the  Phancelior. 
and  the  jiidncs  of  tlic  Sojireme  court,  and  posfiesainR  a  veto  on  statutes.  The 
Governor  h;is  now,  since  the  cxtiiietioo  of  these  two  enunciln.  obtained  some  nl 
the  piilronacr'  which  belonged  to  the  former  as  well  as  the  veto  which  belongeit 
to  the  latter. 
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to  be  more  specious  than  solid,  but  in  the  present  century  they 
have  begun  to  revive.  One,  that  of  veto,  is  recognized  as  of 
great  practical  value.  He  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  the  laws  of  the  State  are  faithfully  administered  by  all 
officials  and  the  judgments  of  the  courts  carried  out.  He  has, 
in  nearly  all  States,  the  power  of  reprieving  and  pardoning 
offenders,  but  in  some  this  does  not  extend  to  treason  or  to  con- 
viction on  impeachment  (in  Vermont  he  cannot  pardon  for 
murder),  and  in  some,  other  authorities  are  associated  with 
him  in  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative.  Some  recent  Consti- 
tutions impose  restrictions  which  witness  to  a  distrust  of  his 
action ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  power  has  sometimes 
been  used  to  release  offenders  (e.g,  against  the  election  laws) 
who  deserved  no  sympathy.  The  governor  is  also  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  armed  forces  of  the  State,  can  embody  the 
militia,  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection.  The  militia  are 
now  important  chiefly  as  the  force  which  may  be  used  to  sup- 
press riots,  latterly  not  unfrequent  in  connection  with  labour 
disputes.  Massachusetts  has  also  created  a  small  State  police 
force  (called  the  District  Police),  placing  it  at  the  disposal  of 
the  governor  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  wherever  disturbed, 
and  for  the  enforcement  of  various  administrative  regulations. 
Pennsylvania,  having  frequently  suffered  from  strikes  accom- 
panied by  violence  in  the  mining  regions,  has  also  a  State  police. 
Michigan  has  (and  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  formerly 
had)  a  State  police  for  the  enforcement  of  their  anti-liquor  legis- 
lation, and  New  York  State  has  one  for  supervising  elections  in 
New  York  City.     Delaware  has  two  State  detectives. 

He  appoints  some  few  officials,  but  seldom  to  high  posts, 
and  in  many  States  his  nominations  require  the  approval  of 
the  State  Senate.  Patronage,  in  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  finds  one  of  his  most  desired  and  most  disagree- 
able functions,  is  in  the  case  of  a  State  governor  of  slight  value, 
because  the  State  offices  are  not  numerous,  and  the  more  impor- 
tant and  lucrative  ones  are  filled  by  the  direct  election  of  the  peo- 
ple. Nevertheless  there  has  lately  appeared  a  tendency  to 
commit  to  him,  as  a  person  who  can  be  held  responsible,  the  selec- 
tion of  capable  men  for  some  of  the  posts  recently  created. 
He  has  the  right  of  requiring  information  from  the  other  execu- 
tive officials,  and  is  usually  bound  to  communicate  to  the  legis- 
lature his  views  regarding  the  condition  of  the  commonwealth. 
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He  may  al^j  recommend  mca£urt>s,  but  is  not  expected  to 
frame  and  present  bills,  though  he  may  practically  do  this  by  hav- 
ing a  meaaurc  introduced  which  embodies  his  recomniendationa. 
In  a  few  States  fie  is  directed  to  present  estimates.  He  has  in  all 
tiie  StatCT  but  one  (North  Carolina)  a  veto  upon  bills  passed 
by  the  legislature.'  TJiis  veto  may  be  overridden  in  mamier 
already  indicated  (see  last  preceding  chapter),  but  generally 
kills  the  mca-sure,  liecause  if  the  bill  is  a  bad  one,  it  calls  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  fact  and  frightens  the  le^lature, 
whereas  if  the  bill  lie  an  unobjectionable  one,  the  governor's 
motive  for  vetoing  it  is  probaljly  a  party  motive,  and  the  reqiiisile 
overriding  majority  can  seldom  be  secured  in  favour  of  a  bill 
which  either  party  dislikes.  The  use  of  his  veto  is,  in  ordinal? 
times,  a  governor's  most  serious  duty,  and  chiefly  by  his  discharge 
of  it  is  he  judged. 

Although  less  sought  after  and  prized  than  in  "the  days 
of  the  Fathers,"  when  a  State  governor  sometimes  refu^rJ 
to  yield  precedence  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  tlic 
governorship  is  still,  particularly  in  New  England,  and  the 
greater  Stales,  a  pur^t  of  some  dignity,  and  affords  an  uppor- 
lunily  for  the  disphty  of  character  and  talents.  It  was  in  lii^ 
governorshijj  of  New  York  that  Mr.  Cleveland,  for  instain'i', 
ronimended  himself  to  his  party,  and  rose  to  be  President  I'f 
the  United  States.  Similarly  Mr.  Hayes  was  put  forward  fur 
the  Pre.sideiicy  in  1876  because  he  had  been  a  good  governor  uf 
Ohio.  During  the  C\\n\  War,  when  each  governor  was  respon- 
sililc  for  enrolling,  cfiuipping,  officering,  and  sending  forward 
troops  from  liis  State,"  and  when  it  rested  with  him  to  n-pre^^! 
attempts  at  disorder,  much  depended  on  his  energy,  popularity, 
and  loyally.  In  some  States  men  still  talk  of  the  "war  gov- 
ernors" of  those  days  as  heroes  to  whom  the  North  owwl  (k'cp 
gratitude.  And  since  the  Pennsylvanian  riots  of  1877  and  those 
whieh  have  subsequently  occurred   in  Cincinnati  and  Chicago 

'  [t  lira.Tvos  li.  Ih-  n-ni:irk<><]  that  m-ithi-r  tlie  Constitution  of  tlip  Swiiw  C.n- 

liiiiil  Wi'Tiin  ill  this  n-j-iHi-t  niciv  amiocrntir  Ihan  tho  Amprioaii  Stat™,  wliiU>  ui 
thi-  uitiiiiiiil   iiF    Hiilhority  wliirli    th>>  .-^wixa  nltow  to  thv  cxirutiic  govp 
m-iT  111.- citiini  (m»  witiiiiw  the  raw  ot  the  Salv     ' 


in  Anny  troublra 

the  rank  of  polotid  iiirlusivp  were  iii!|imI1 
if  conree  raiflcd  and  maoagpd  by  the  Fedon 
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have  shown  that  tumults  may  suddenly  grow  to  serious  propor- 
tions, it  has  in  many  States  become  important  to  have  a  man 
of  prompt  decision  and  fearlessness  in  the  office  which  issues 
orders  to  the  State  militia.^ 

The  decline  already  noted  in  the  respect  and  confidence  felt 
for  and  in  the  legislatures  has  latterly,  in  some  States,  tended 
to  attach  more  influence  to  the  office  of  Governor,  and  has  opened 
to  a  strong  and  upright  man,  the  opportunity  of  making  it  a 
post  of  effective  leadership.  The  people  are  coming  to  look 
upon  the  head  of  their  commonwealth  as  the  person  responsible 
for  giving  them  a  firm  and  honest  administration.  When  they 
are  convinced  of  his  rectitude,  they  regard  him  as  the  represent- 
ative of  their  own  best  will  and  purpose,  and  have  in  some 
instances  shown  that  they  are  prepared  to  support  him  against 
the  legislature,  and  to  require  the  latter  to  take  the  path  he 
has  pointed  out. 

The  elective  Lieutenant-Governor  who,  in  most  States,  steps 
into  the  governor's  place  if  it  becomes  vacant,  is  usually  also 
ex  officio  President  of  the  Senate,^  as  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  is  of  the  Federal  Senate.  Otherwise  he  is  an 
insignificant  personage,  though  sometimes  a  member  of  some 
of  the  executive  boards.^ 

*  This  is  the  place  for  noticing  a  remarkable  novelty  in  the  relations  of  the 
States  and  their  respective  executive  heads  to  the  Nation  and  its  head.  In 
1908  the  President  of  the  United  States  invited  the  Governors  of  all  the  States 
to  meet  him  and  some  persons  of  exceptional  knowledge  and  experience  in  a 
conference  at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  matter  of  high  public 
consequence,  namely  the  best  method  of  conserving  and  turning  to  full  account 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  such  as  forests,  mines,  and  water  power. 
The  object  was  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  States  in  the  adoption  of  a  national 
policy  upon  this  great  national  matter,  and  if  possible  to  induce  them  to  legis- 
late each  for  itself  in  accordance  with  some  general  principles  which  might  also 
be  recognized  and  carried  out  by  the  National  Government  in  its  own  sphere. 
The  Conference  met  in  the  winter  of  1908  and  again  early  in  1909.  Not  only 
did  its  deliberations  command  much  attention  from  the  people,  but  the  scheme 
of  bringing  the  States  through  their  Governors  into  council  with  the  National 
administration  in  a  way  not  pro\'ided  for  by,  but  in  no  wise  inconsistent  with  the 
Federal  Constitution,  appeared  to  set  a  precedent  capable  of  being  used  there- 
after, as  a  means  of  arousing  public  opinion  and  concentrating  it  upon  some 
common  aim,  which  it  might  be  found  difficult  to  attain  through  the  action 
of  Congress.  In  1910  arrangements  were  made  for  holding  conferences  of 
Governors  at  stated  times  in  the  future. 

'  In  Rhode  Island  the  governor  presides  over  the  Senate,  an  interesting 
survival  of  European  arrangements. 

*  Where  there  is  no  lieutenant-governor,  the  President  of  the  State  Senate 
or  the  Secretary  of  State  usually  succeeds  if  the  governor  dies  or  becomes 
incapable  of  discharging  his  functions. 
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The  names  and  duties  of  the  other  officers  varj'  from  State 
to  State.  The  most  frequeiit  are  a  secretary  of  state  (in  ail 
States),  a  treasurer  (in  all),  an  attomey-^neral,  a  comptroller, 
an  auditor,  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Now  and 
then  we  find  a  State  engineer,  a  surveyor,  a  superintendent  of 
prisons.  Some  States  have  aiao  various  boards  of  commission- 
ers, e.g.  for  railroads,  for  eantds,  for  prisons,  for  the  land  office, 
fur  agriculture,  for  lalwur,  for  immigration,  and  (in  a  few  States) 
for  what  are  called  "public  utilities."  Many  of  these  offi- 
cials are  (in  ui^ariy  all  States)  elected  by  tlie  people  at  the 
general  State  election.  Sometimee,  however,  they,  or  some  of 
them,  are  either  chosen  by  the  l^alature,  or  appointed  by 
the  governor,  whose  nomination  usually  requires  the  con- 
firmatif.m  of  the  Senate.  Their  salaries,  which  of  course  vary 
with  the  importance  of  the  office  an<l  the  parsimony  of  fiie 
Stiitf,  seldom  exceed  S5000  per  annum  and  are  usually  smaller. 
So,  too,  the  length  of  the  tenn  of  office  varies.  It  is  often 
the  same  as  that  of  the  governor,  and  never  exceeds  four 
years,  except  that  in  New  Jersey,  a  conser\'ative  State,  the 
secretary  and  attorney-general  hold  for  five  years ;  and  in 
Tennessee  the  attorney-general,  who,  oddly  enough,  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  holds  for  eight. 

It  has  already  been  ob-served  that  the  State  officials  are  in  no 
scns<'  a  ministry  or  caliinet  to  the  governor.  Holding  indepen- 
dently of  him,  and  responsible  neither  to  him  nor  to  the  legi)*- 
lature,  but  to  the  people,  they  do  not  take  generally  his  orders, 
and  n<;ed  not  regard  his  advice.'     Each  has  his  own  department 

I  Florida,  hy  her  ConsliUition  of  ISfiS,  Art.  vi.  17,  and  Art.  viii.,  rrealcd  a 
"cabini-t  of  lulniiuiatrotivc  ofRcera,"  coiiiuatiiig  of  niiiht  ofHciuU,  appointed  l)y 
the  eovprnor.  n-ilh  the  niiiornt  uf  the  SriiMc.  tn  hold  offiee  for  the  uinic  tim? 
OB  thf!  Eovrmor.  iind  "luwist  the  icoi'eriior  in  the  prrfiimiaiice  of  his  dutii^." 
Howpvor,  in  hcT  Conalitulioii  of  1*SS8  ahc  shnply  pnividm  thut  "the  governor 
tihiill  l>e  aa.siitt(Hl  by  admin istrutivp  officers,"  vii.  Bcrn-tary  of  stnte.  attonipy- 
senerul,  <vin|it roller,  treasurer,  Buperintrnitent  of  puhhc  instnictioD.  and  i;oni- 
miiisiuner  of  ooriculturr.  nil  eleetcd  hy  the  people  at  the  aame  time  with  Ibe 
Kovernor  and  Cur  the  sanie  term.  The  eouneil  of  North  Carolina  (Conat.  <if 
1868)  consists  rif  6\v.  <ifBciids.  who  are  to  "ndvii^e  the  governor  in  the  CKeeiHion 
of  his  duty,"  liul  they  are  eleetpd  direeliy  hy  the  people.  Their  position  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  (Vninril  of  India  under  recent  KiiKlish  statutes 
towards  the  Si-eri'liiry  of  State  for  India.  MassaehuHetta  haa  always  bad  an 
"excrutive  rouiieil"  euUHixtinK  of  eight  pi'rauns  ehr)!<en  annually  hy  the  people 
in  districts.  They  "adviau  the  governor  in  the  eieeutive  part  of  the  govern- 
ment" and  havi'  tlie  riRht  of  Trjeetitig  nominations  to  office  made  by  him. 
ilcre  too  we  find  a  suivival,  which  might  seem  to  do  more  harm  than  good, 
because   it  IcBScna  l^o  fi;nveTQOt'a  tt^v^tiKi^U.v.    Uowevor,  a.  respected   and 
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to  administer,  and  as  there  is  little  or  nothing  political  in  the 
work,  a  general  agreement  in  policy,  such  as  must  exist  between 
the  Federal  President  and  his  ministers,  is  not  required.  Policy 
rests  with  the  legislature,  whose  statutes,  prescribing  minutely 
the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  officials,  leave  little  room  for 
executive  discretion.  Europeans  may  realize  the  nature  of  the 
system  by  imagining  a  mimicipal  government  in  which  the 
mayor,  town  clerk,  health  officer,  and  city  architect  are  all 
chosen  directly  by  the  people,  instead  of  by  the  common  coun- 
cil, and  in  which  each  of  these  officials  is  for  most  purposes, 
independent  not  only  of  the  mayor,  but  also  of  the  common 
council,  except  in  so  far  as  the  latter  has  the  right  of  granting 
money,  and  as  it  can  act  by  general  ordinances  —  that  is  to 
say,  act  as  a  legislative  and  not  as  an  administrative  body.^ 

To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  staflf  of  a  State  government  I 
will  take  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  and  give  the  functions  of  the 
officials  by  whom  it  is  administered. 

The  executive  officials  of  Ohio  were  in  1909  *  — 

A  Governor,  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years.  His  chief 
duties  are  to  execute  the  laws,  convene  the  legislature  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  command  the  State  forces,  ap- 
point staff  officers  and  aides-de-camp,  grant  pardons  and 
reprieves,  issue  commissions  to  State  and  county  officers, 
make  a  variety  of  appointments,  serve  on  certain  boards, 
and  remove,  with  the  assent  of  the  Senate,  any  official  ap- 
pointed by  him  and  it.    He  is  paid  $10,000  a  year. 

A  LieiUenarUrGovemor,  elected  for  two  years,  salary  $1500  a 
year,  with  the  duty  of  succeeding  to  the  governor  (in 
caseof  death  or  disability),  and  of  presiding  in  the  Senate. 

A  Secretary  of  State,  elected  for  two  years  (along  with  the 
governor),  salary  $6500  a  year.  His  duties  are  to  take 
charge  of  laws  and  documents  of  the  State,  gather  and  report 
statistics,  distribute   instructions  to   certain   officers,  and 

successfiil  recent  Governor  told  me  that  he  found  his  Council  helpful,  as  its 
members  frequently  took  up  and  dealt  with  particular  questions  on  which  he 
consulted  them.  They  became  to  him  almost  a  sort  of  Cabinet  of  administra- 
tive heads. 

>  In  the  Swiss  Confederation  the  Federal  Council  of  Seven  consists  of  persons 
belonging  to  different  parties,  who  sometimes  speak  against  one  another  in  the 
chambers  (where  they  have  the  right  of  speech),  but  this  is  not  found  to  inter- 
fere with  their  harmonious  working  as  an  administrative  body. 

*  In  1906  State  aalaries  in  Ohio  were  resettled. 
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act  as  secretary  to  certain  boards,  to  serve  ou  the  State 
printing  and  State  library  boards,  to  make  aii  abstract 
of  the  votes  for  candidates  at  presidential  and  SlAlc 
electiona, 

A  State  Auditor,  elected  for  four  years,  salary  $650(1.  Duties 
—  to  keep  accounts  of  all  moneys  in  the  Slate  treasury, 
and  of  all  appropriations  and  wari'anta,  to  ^ve  warrani; 
for  all  jiajTucnts  from  or  into  the  treasury,  to  conduct 
financial  communications  with  county  authorities,  and 
direct  the  attomey-gcmiriU  to  prosot^ute  revenue  claims, 
to  serve  on  various  financial  boards,  and  manage  various 
kinds  of  financial  busineRs, 

A  State  Treasurer,  elected  for  two  years,  salary  $6500.  Du- 
ties ~~  to  keep  account  of  all  drafts,  paying  the  money 
into  the  treasury,  and  of  auditor's  warrants  for  drafts 
from  it,  and  generally  to  assist  and  eheck  the  auditor  in 
the  sujiiTvision  and  disbursement  of  State  revenues,  pul>- 
lishinK  monthly  statements  of  balances. 

A  Stiili:  .■l»'irnfy-(Ve'pero/,  clecttnl  for  two  years,  salar\'  SdJOO 
a  year.  Duties  —  to  appear  for  the  State  in  eivil  anil 
criminal  cases,  a<lvise  l<^ally  the  Governor  and  other 
State  officers  and  the  Assembly,  proceed  again.st  ofTeiulers, 
enfon*'  iwrfoniiance  of  charitable  trusts,  submit  stati^tii's 
of  crime,  sit  upon  various  boards. 

A  Slate.  Comin)s.-<io)ier  of  Common  Schools,  elected  for  two 
years,  salary  §4000  a  year.  Duties  —  to  visit  and  advise 
teacliiTs'  institutes,  boards  of  education,  and  teachers,  de- 
liver lectures  on  educational  topics,  see  that  edueatlonul 
funds  are  legally  distributed,  prepare  and  sulimit  aninuil 
reports  on  conditions  of  schools,  appoint  State  board  of 
examiners  of  teaehcrs. 

Three  Members  of  Board  of  Pvblk  Works,  elected  for  four 
years,  salary  $2900  a  year.  Duties  —  to  manage  and 
repair  the  public  works  (including  canals)  of  the  State, 
ap|X)int  and  supervise  minor  officials,  let  contraets. 
present  annual  detailed  report  to  the  governor. 

A  Slate  Dairy  ami  Food  Commissiojxer,  elected  for  two  years, 
salary  ?4000,  and  travelling  expenses. 

Besides  these,  the  people  of  the  State  elect  the  judges  and 
the   clerk   of   the   supreme   court.     Other   officials   are   either 
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elected  by  the  people    in  districts,  counties,  or  cities,  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  or  legislature. 

Of  the  subordinate  civil  service  of  a  State  there  is  little  to 
be  said.  Though  it  is  not  large,  for  the  sphere  of  administra- 
tive action  which  remains  to  the  State  between  the  Federal 
government  on  the  one  side,  and  the  county,  city,  and  town- 
ship governments  on  the  other,  is  not  wide,  it  increases  daily, 
owing  to  the  eagerness  of  the  people  (especially  in  the  West) 
to  have  State  aid  rendered  to  farmers,  to  miners,  to  stock-keep- 
ers, and  generally  in  the  material  development  of  the  country. 
Much  is  now  done  in  the  way  of  collecting  statistics  and  issu- 
ing reports.  These  administrative  bureaux  are  not  always 
well  manned,  for  State  legislatures  are  not  duly  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  securing  high  competence,  and  some  of  them  do  little, 
by  salaries  or  otherwise,  to  induce  able  men  to  enter  their  ser- 
vice:  while  the  so-called  '^Spoils  System,"  which  has  been 
hitherto  applied  to  State  no  less  than  to  Federal  offices,  too  often 
makes  places  the  reward  for  electioneering  and  wire-pulling. 
Elfforts  are  moreover  being  made,  and  have  in  some  States 
already  been  successful  (e,g.  New  York),  to  introduce  reforms 
similar  to  those  begun  in  the  Federal  administration,  whereby 
certain  walks  of  the  civil  service  shall  be  kept  out  of  politics, 
at  least  so  far  as  to  secure  competent  men  against  dismissal  on 
party  groimds.  Such  reforms  would  in  no  case  apply  to  the 
higher  officials  chosen  by  the  people,  for  they  are  always  elected 
for  short  terms  and  on  party  lines.  In  New  York,  however, 
recent  legislation  has  created  efficient  administrative  }x>ards 
with  suitable  authority,  such  as  the  Public  Service  Commission, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  railroads  and  over  corporations 
providing  gas,  electric  light  and  power,  telegraph  and  telephone 
service. 

Every  State  provides  for  the  impeachment  of  executive 
officers  for  grave  offences.^  The  State  House  of  Representatives 
is  the  impeaching  body,  except  in  Nebraska,  where  the  impeach- 
ment is  made  by  joint  resolution  of  both  Houses ;  and  in  all 
but  Nebraska  the  State  Senate  sits  as  the  tribunal,  a  two- 
thirds  majority  being  generally  required  for  a  conviction.  Im- 
peachments are  rare  in  practice. 

>  Oregon  was  long  an  excoption  :  but  now  sho  too  permits  impeachment 
and  used  it  in  1909  againat  two  officials,  one  of  whom  resigned  rather  than  face 
the  trial,  while  the  other  escaped  because  the  majority  for  conviction  fell  short 
of  two-thirds. 
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There  is  also  in  many  States  a  power  of  removing  offidali, 
iiometinies  by  the  vote  of  the  JeRisIature,  sometimes  by  the 
governor  on  the  addres8  of  both  houses,  or  by  the  governor 
either  alone,  or  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  Siidi 
remoi'als  must  of  course  be  made  in  respect  of  some  offence, 
or  for  some  other  sufficient  cause,  not  from  capric*  or  party 
motives;  and  when  the  case  does  not  seem  to  justify  imme- 
diate remo\al,  the  governor  is  frequently  empowered  to  sm- 
pend  the  officer,  pending  an  investigation  of  his  conduct. 


CHAPTER  XLII 

TEm  STATE  JUDICIABT 

The  Judiciary  in  every  State  includes  three  sets  of  courts : 
—  A  Supreme  court  or  coiul;  of  appeal ;  superior  courts  of 
record;  local  courts;  but  the  particular  names  and  relations 
of  these  several  tribunals  and  the  arrangements  for  criminal 
business  vary  greatly  from  State  to  State.  We  hear  of  courts 
of  common  pleas,  probate  courts/  surrogate  courts,  prerogative 
courts,  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  orphans'  courts,  court  of 
general  sessions  of  the  peace  and  gaol  delivery,  quarter  ses- 
sions, hustings  courts,  county  courts,  etc.,  etc.  All  sorts  of 
old  English  institutions  have  been  transferred  bodily,  and 
sometimes  look  as  odd  in  the  midst  of  their  new  surroundings 
as  the  quaint  gables  of  a  seventeenth-century  house  among 
the  terraces  of  a  growing  London  suburb.  As  respects  the 
distinction  which  Englishmen  used  to  deem  fundamental,  that 
of  courts  of  common  law  and  courts  of  equity,  there  has  been 
great  diversity  of  practice.  Most  of  the  original  thirteen 
colonies  once  possessed  separate  courts  of  chancery,  and  these 
were  maintained  for  many  years  after  the  separation  from 
England,  and  were  imitated  in  a  few  of  the  earlier  among  the 
new  States,  such  as  Michigan,  Arkansas,  Missouri.  In  some 
of  the  old  States,  however,  the  hostility  to  equity  jurisdiction, 
which  marked  the  popular  party  in  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  transmitted  itself  to  America.  Chancery  courts 
were  regarded  with  suspicion,  because  thought  to  be  less  bound 
by  fixed  rules,  and  therefore  more  liable  to  be  abused  by  an 
ambitious  or  capricious  judiciary. ^  Massachusetts,  for  instance, 
would  permit  no  such  court,  though  she  was  eventually  obliged 
to  invest  her  ordinary  judges  with  equitable  powers,  and  to 

*  Admiralty  business  is  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts. 

'  Note  that  the  grossest  abuses  of  judicial  power  by  American  judges,  such 
as  the  Erie  RaUroad  injunctions  of  Judge  Barnard  of  New  York  in  1869,  were 
perpetrated  in  the  exercise  of  equitable  jurisdiction.  Equity  in  granting  dis- 
cretion opens  a  door  to  indiscretion,  or  to  something  worse. 
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eiigraft  a  system  of  equity  on  lier  common  law,  wliili:  still 
kfcping  the  two  systems  distinct.  Pennsylvania  held  out  still 
longer,  but  she  also  now  admiiusters  equity,  as  indeed  e\a\ 
civilized  State  must  lio  in  substance,  dispensing  it,  however, 
through  the  same  judges  as  those  who  apply  the  common  law, 
and  having  more  or  less  worked  it  into  the  t«xture  of  the  older 
system.  SpDpial  chancery  courts  were  abolished  in  New  York, 
where  they  had  flourished  and  enriched  American  jurispru-  j 
dt'ncc  by  many  admirable  judgments,  by  the  demoeralizing 
constitution  of  1846;  and  they  now  exist  only  in  a  few  of  tin' 
States,  chiefly  older  Eastern  or  Southern  States,'  which,  in 
judicial  matters,  have  shown  themselves  more  conser\'ative 
tJian  their  sisters  in  the  West.  In  seven  States  (Cotmecticul, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Geor^a,  Ohio,  Cahfomia,  and  Idaho) 
there  lias  been  a  complpte  fusion  of  law  ami  prptily.  allhiiueh 
tbiTi'  arc  si'veral  otluTs  which  have  provided  that  the  legisia- 
tuie  ^;h:lll  alioll^h  the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  pru- 
ccdurc.  Many,  cMiiccially  of  the  newer  States,  provide  for  llif 
establishment  of  tribunals  of  arbitration  and  conciliation. 

The  jurisiUction  of  the  State  courts,  Injth  civil  and  criminal, 
is  absolutely  utilijnitcd,  i.e.  there  is  no  appeal  from  tluni  to 
the  Federal  courts,  except  in  certsiiu  cases  specified  by  the 
Federal  ('uiistitution,  being  cases  in  which  some  pt>int  of  Fetl- 
eral  law  arises.  Certain  classes  of  cases  are,  of  course,  re^Tviil 
for  the  Fi'deral  coin-ts  and  in  some  the  State  courts  eujoy  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction.-  All  crimes,  except  such  as  are  puii- 
is!i;ible  under  some  Federal  statute,  are  justiciable  by  a  Slate 
court;  and  it  is  worth  remembering  tliat  in  all,  or  nearly  ail. 
States  there  exist  much  wider  facilities  for  setting  aside  tho 
verdict  of  a  jury  finding  a  prisoner  guilty,  by  raising  all  sums 
of  points  of  law,  than  are  i>ermitt(Hl  by  the  law  aTid  practice  of 
any  European  country.  Such  facilities  have  been  and  are 
abused,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  community. 

One  or  two  other  points  relating  to  law  and  justice  in  the 
States  n^[uiro  notice.  Each  State  recognisies  the  judgments 
of  the  courts  of  a  sister  Stale,  gives  credit  to  its  pubhc  acts 
and  records,  and  delivers  uj)  to  its  justice  any  fugitive  from  it-s 
jurisdiction,  permitting  him,  moreover,  to  be  (if  necessary) 
tried  for  some  othci-  offence  than  that  in  respect  of  which  his 

'  Dclnwurf,  N on- Ji ■?«■>•,  Vermont,  Tenneaflee,  Michigan,  Alabama,  Mississippi. 
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extradition  was  obtained.  Of  course  the  courts  of  one  State 
are  not  bound  either  by  law  or  usage  to  follow  the  reported 
decisions  of  those  of  another  State.  They  use  such  decisions 
merely  for  their  own  enlightenment,  and  as  some  evidence  of 
the  common  law,  just  as  they  use  the  English  law  reports. 
Most  of  the  States  have  within  the  last  half  century  made 
sweeping  changes,  not  only  in  their  judicial  system,  but  in  the 
form  of  their  law.  They  have  revised  and  codified  their  stat- 
utes, a  corrected  edition  whereof  is  issued  every  few  years. 
They  have  in  many  instances  adopted  codes  of  procedure,  and 
in  some  cases  have  even  enacted  codes  embodying  the  sub- 
stance of  the  conmion  law,  and  fusing  it  with  the  statutes. 
Such  codes,  however,  have  been  generally  condenmed  by  the 
judgment  of  the  abler  and  more  learned  part  of  the  profession, 
as  rendering  the  law  more  uncertain  and  less  scientific.^  But 
with  the  masses  of  the  people  the  proposal  is  popular,  for  it 
holds  out  a  prospect,  unfortunately  belied  by  the  result  in 
States  which,  like  California,  have  tried  the  experiment,  of  a 
system  whose  simplicity  will  enable  the  layman  to  understand 
the  law,  and  render  justice  cheaper  and  more  speedy.  A 
really  good  code  might  have  these  happy  effects.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  codifying  States  have  taken  the  steps 
requisite  to  secure  the  goodness  of  the  codes  they  enact.  And 
there  is  a  grave  objection  to  the  codification  of  State  law  which 
does  not  exist  in  a  country  like  England  or  France.  So  long  as 
the  law  of  a  State  remains  common  law,  i.e.  rests  upon  custom 
embodied  in  decisions  given  by  the  judges,  the  law  of  each 
State  tends  to  keep  in  tolerable  harmony  \\dth  that  of  other 
States,  because  each  set  of  judges  is  enlightened  by  and  dis- 
posed to  be  influenced  by  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts 
and  of  judges  in  other  States.  But  when  the  whole  law  of  a 
State  has  been  enacted  in  the  form  of  a  code  all  existing  diver- 
gences between  one  State  and  another  are  sharpened  and 
perpetuated,  while  new  divergences  may  probably  be  created. 
Hence  codification  increases  the  variations  of  the  law  between 
different  States,  and  these  variations  tend  to  impede  business 
and  disturb  the  ordinary  relations  of  life. 

*  This  is  perhaps  less  true  of  Louisiana,  where  the  ci\'il  law  of  Rome,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  common  law  of  the  State,  ofTercd  a  better  basis 
for  a  code  than  the  English  common  law  does.  The  Louisiana  code  is  based  on 
the  Code  Napoleon. 
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Important  as  are  the  functions  of  the  American  judici&ry,  thi! 
powere  of  a  judge  are  limited  by  the  8tat«  Constitutions  in  & 
manner  surprising  t«  Europeans.  He  ia  not  generally  allowed 
to  charge  the  jury  on  questions  of  fact,'  but  only  to  state  tlie 
law.  He  is  aometimos  refjuirtti  to  put  lijs  charge  in  writing. 
HiB  power  of  committing  for  contempt  of  court  is  often  re- 
stricted. Express  rules  forbid  him  to  sit  in  causes  wherdn  be 
can  have  any  family  or  pecuniary  interest.  In  one  Constitu- 
tion his  punctual  attendance  is  enforced  by  the  provision  that 
if  he  does  not  arrive  in  court  witliin  half  an  hour  of  the  timt' 
fixed  for  the  sittir^,  the  attorneys  of  the  parties  may  agree 
Home  person  to  act  as  judge,  and  proceed  forthwith  to  the  tiiil 
of  the  cause.  And  in  California  he  ia  not  allowed  to  draw 
salary  till  he  has  made  an  affidavit  that  no  cause  that 
been  siibmiltcd  for  decision  for  ninety  day.''  remains  undecided 
in  hi.s  court.^ 

I  corni'  mm-  to  three  points,  which  are  not  only  important 
in  themselves ,  i>ut  instructive  as  illustrating  the  currcnt.s  of 
oi>inion  which  have  influenced  the  peoples  of  the  States.     These 

T!ie  method  of  ai)pointing  the  judges. 
Their  tt'nure  of  office. 
Their  salaries. 

The  remarkublc  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  two 
former  matters,  and  the  strange  practice  which  now  prc\-ails 
in  the  latter,  are  full  of  significance  for  the  student  of  mod- 
ern  deniocracv,  full   of  warning  for  Europe  and   the   Britisli 
1     ■ 
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just  named,  vested  the  appointment  in  the  legislature,  five  ^  gave 
it  to  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  council ;  Delaware 
gave  it  to  the  legislature  and  President  (=»  Governor)  in  joint 
ballot,  while  Georgia  alone  entrusted  the  election  to  the  people. 

In  the  period  between  1812  and  1860,  when  the  tide  of  democ- 
racy was  running  strong,  the  function  of  appointing  was  in 
several  of  the  older  States  taken  from  the  Governor  or  legis- 
lature to  be  given  to  the  people  voting  at  the  polls ;  and  this 
became  the  practice  among  the  new  States  as  they  were  suc- 
cessively admitted  to  the  Union.  Mississippi,  in  1832,  made  all 
her  judges  elected  by  the  people.  The  decisive  nature  of  the 
change  was  marked  by  the  great  State  of  New  York,  which,  in 
her  highly  democratic  Constitution  of  1846,  transferred  all 
judicial  appointments  to  the  citizens  at  the  polls. 

At  present  we  find  that  — 

In  four  States  *  the  judges  are  elected  by  the  legislature. 

In  seven  States '  they  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  subject 
however  to  confirmation  either  by  the  council,  or  by  the  legis- 
lature, or  by  one  House  thereof.* 

In  all  the  other  States,  the  judges  are  elected  by  the 
people.  These  include  nearly  all  the  Western  and  South- 
western States,  besides  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  eleven  States  which  do  not 
appoint  the  judge  by  popular  election  all  (except  Maine  and 
Mississippi)  belong  to  the  original  thirteen  colonies.  It  is  these 
older  commonwealths  that  have  clung  to  the  less  democratic 
methods  of  choosing  judicial  officers  ;  while  the  new  democracies 
of  the  West,  together  with  the  most  populous  States  of  the  East, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  States  thoroughly  democratized  by 
their  great  cities,  have  thrown  this  grave  and  delicate  function 
into  the  rude  hands  of  the  masses,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  wire- 
pullers. 

Originally,  the  superior  judges  were,  in  most  States,  like  those 
of  England  since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  appointed  for  life,  and 

1  Maasachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  York. 

*  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Virginia,  South  Carolina. 

*  Massachusette,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Delaware,  Maine,  Missis- 
sippi, New  Jersey.  In  Maine  and  Connecticut  probate  judges  arc  popularly 
elected.  In  Florida,  though  the  three  justices  of  the  supreme  court  are  now 
(Constitution  of  1886)  elected  by  the  people,  the  seven  circuit  judges  arc  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor. 

*  Arixona  and  New  Mexico  have  not,  in  1910,  adopted  Constitutions. 
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hafel  dSw  daws  imod  befuviour,  t.e.  were  reTnovalilc  ool; 
«t^  coidnannl  ua  an  tmpearhmral,  or  when  an  sddrese  re- 
MBrtBg  thrir  removal  had  been  pcmented  by  both  houses  of  tlie 
A  judgp  tnaj-  be  removW  upon  such  an  address  in 
f  all  States,  a  majority  of  two-thirds  in  each  house  being 
(vuall)'  required.  Thia  salutary  proxision  of  the  British  Consti- 
tulioa  against  capricious  removalg  has  been  f:uthfuUy  adhered  to, 
But  the  wave  of  democracy  has  in  neariy  all  States  swept  away 
the  old  system  of  life-tenure.  Only  three  now  retain  it.'  In  tk 
rtst  a  judge  is  elect^ed  or  appointed  for  a  tenn,  varying  from  two 
years  in  Vermont  to  twenty-one  years  in  Pennsylvania.  Ei^t 
to  ten  years  is  the  average  term  preserilK'd  ;  but  a  judge  is  always 
r(v«iigihle,  and  likely  to  be  re-elected  if  he  be  not  too  old,  if  be 
has  given  satisfaction  to  the  bar,  and  if  he  has  not  offended  the 
party  whifli  placed  liim  on  the  bench. 

The  salaries  ])aid  to  State  judges  of  the  higher  courts  ranse 
from  $10,.'JO0  (chief-justice),  in  Pennsylvania,  and  $14,200  (chief- 
justice)  in  New  York  (in  one  district  817,500),  to  S2500in Ver- 
mont. S'tOOO  to  S(i(XH)  (-1-  IB500  to  thcchief  judge)  is  the  aver- 
age, a  sum  which,  eKi)ecialIy  in  the  greater  States,  fails  to  attract 
the  best  legal  talent.  To  (he  rule  that  justices  of  the  inferior 
courts  receive  ,salaries  proportionately  lower,  there  are  exceptions 
in  large  cities,  where  judges  of  lower  tribunals,  being  more  "in 
politics"  can  sometinies  secure  salaries  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  their  status,'  In  general  the  new  Western  States  are  the  wor>t 
paymasters,  their  ptipulafion  of  farmers  not  perceiving  the  im- 
portance of  securing  high  ability  on  the  bench,  and  (ieemiiig 
^000  a  larger  sum  than  a  quiet-living  man  can  need.  The  low- 
ness  of  the  scale  on  which  the  salaries  of  Federal  judges  are  fixed 
confirms  this  tendency. 

Any  one  of  the  three  phenomena  I  have  described  —  popu- 
lar I'Ifct  ions,  short  terms,  and  small  salaries  —  would  be  sufficient 
to  lower  tlic  character  of  the  judiciary.  Popular  elections  tiirow 
the  choice  into  the  hamis  of  political  parties,  that  is  to  say.  of 
knots  of  wirepullers  inclined  to  use  every  office  as  a  nieami  of 
nnardnig  political  strMce'-,  and  garnsomng  with  grateful  par- 

r  ot  iinppT  hnipnt  rcmoina  bul  is  not  often  usul 

sitt-    Rl»>di    MiUHl     Ne«    Hmipshirp      nil   «f  Ihom   amoQK   (hi 

1  n       lu   IthoilL   Island   the  judnfB  ari-   in  thcon    disnuasihlt    \i\ 

V  Olid  the  circuit  judges  ol  1\  ajtie 
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tisans  posts  which  may  conceivably  become  of  political  impor- 
tance. In  some  few  States,  judges  have  from  time  to  time 
become  accomplices  in  election  frauds,  tools  in  the  hands  of 
unscrupulous  bosses.  Injunctions  granted  by  them  were  moves 
in  the  party  game.  Now,  short  terms,  though  they  afford  useful 
opportunities  of  getting  rid  of  a  man  who  has  proved  a  failure, 
yet  has  done  no  act  justifying  an  address  for  his  removal,  sap 
the  conscience  of  the  judge,  for  they  oblige  him  to  remem- 
ber and  keep  on  good  terms  with  those  who  have  made  him  what 
he  is,  and  in  whose  hands  his  fortunes  lie.  They  induce  timidity, 
they  discourage  independence.  And  small  salaries  prevent  able 
men  from  offering  themselves  for  places  whose  income  is  perhaps 
only  one-tenth  of  what  a  leading  barrister  can  make  by  private 
practice.  Putting  the  three  sources  of  mischief  together,  no 
one  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  in  many  of  the  American  States 
the  State  judges  are  men  of  moderate  abilities  and  scanty  learn- 
ing, inferior,  and  sometimes  vastly  inferior,  to  the  best  of  the 
advocates  who  practise  before  them.  It  is  less  easy  to  express  a 
general  opinion  as  to  their  character,  and  particularly  as  to  what 
is  called,  even  in  America  where  fur  capes  are  not  worn,  the  '*  pu- 
rity of  the  judicial  ermine.''  Pecuniary  corruption  seems,  so  far 
as  a  stranger  can  ascertain,  to  be  rare,  in  most  States  very  rare,  but 
there  are  other  ways  in  which  sinister  influences  can  play  on  a 
judge's  mind,  and  impair  that  confidence  in  his  impartiality 
which  is  almost  as  necessary  as  impartiality  itself.  And  apart 
from  all  questions  of  dishonesty  or  unfairness,  it  is  an  evil  that 
the  bench  should  not  be  intellectually  and  socially  at  least  on  a 
level  with  the  bar. 

The  mischief  is  serious.  But  it  is  in  most  States  smaller  than 
a  European  observer  is  prepared  to  expect.  In  a  majority  of  the 
States  where  the  elective  system  prevails  the  bench  is  respect- 
able ;  and  in  some  it  is  occasionally  adorned  by  men  of  the  highest 
eminence.  Michigan,  for  instance,  has  during  many  years  had 
a  strong  and  respected  judiciary.  One  of  its  more  recent  judges 
sat  for  thirty-two  years,  having  been  re-elected  six  times  in 
succession.  Seldom  are  the  results  so  lamentable  as  might  have 
been  predicted.  New  York  City,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Tweed  Ring,  has  afforded  the  only  instance  of  flagrant  judicial 
scandals ;  and  even  in  those  loathsome  days,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  at  Albany,  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  State,  retained 
the  respect  of  good  citizens.  Although  judges  are  sometimes 
2l 
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weak  and  sometimes   subject  to   political  influence,  altbot^ 
jiirie.s  are  not  always  above  suspicion,  etill  justice  in  ordinar)* 
civil  eauBcs  between  man  and  man  is  fairly  administered  over     , 
tlie  whole  Union,  and  the  frecjuent  failures  to  convict  criminal*,    I 
or  punish  them  when  convicted,  evils  on  which  some  eminenl    I 
statesmen  and  lawyers  have  recently  dwelt,  are  attributable  not    i 
fu  much  either  to  weakness  or  to  partiality  on  a  judge's  part  ss 
1o  the  tenderness  of  juries  and  the  inordinate  delays  and  com- 
plexity of  criminal  procedure. 

Why  then  have  sources  of  evil  so  grave  failed  to  produw 
correspondingly  grave  results?  Three  reasons  may  be  sug- 
gested :  — 

One  is  the  co-cxiatence  in  every  State  of  the  Federal  tribunals, 
presided  over  by  judges  who  are  usually  capable  and  almost 
always  upripht.  Their  presence  helps  to  keep  the  State  juiIrfs, 
however  [jersonally  inferior,  from  losing  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility ami  dignity  which  befits  the  judicial  office,  and  makes 
even  party  wirejjuilers  ashamed  of  nominating  as  candidates 
men  either  tainted  or  notoriously  incapable. 

Another  is  the  influence  of  a  public  opinion  which  not  only 
recognizes  the  interest  the  community  has  in  an  honest  admin- 
istnition  of  the  law,  but  recoils  from  turpitude  in  a  higlily 
phit'cii  official.  The  people  act  as  a  check  upon  the  party  con- 
ventions that  choose  candidates,  by  making  them  feel  that  tliey 
<laniagc  fhcTuselvcM  and  their  cause  if  they  run  a  man  of  doubt- 
ful flijinictcr,  and  the  judge  himself  is  made  to  dread  public 
opinion  in  the  criticisms  of  a  ver>'  unreticent  press.  Dcnio- 
cnitii'  theory,  which  has  done  a  mischief  in  introducing  the  elrt-- 
tive  system,  ])artly  cures  it  by  subjecting  the  bench  to  a  light 
of  publicity  which  makes  honesty  the  safest  policy.  Whatever 
jjasscs  in  court  is,  or  may  be,  reported.  The  judge  must  give 
his  reasons  for  every  judgment  he  delivers. 

LjLstly,  there  is  the  influence  of  the  bar,  a  potent  influence 
e\-en  in  the  present  day,  when  its  rSle  is  less  brilliant  than  in 
former  generations.  The  local  party  leaders  who  select  the 
candidates  and  "run"  the  conventions  are  in  some  States  mostly 
law>'ers  thenLselves,  or  at  least  in  close  relations  with  some  lead- 
ing lawyers  of  the  State  or  district.  Now  lawyers  have  not  only 
a  professional  dislike  to  the  entrusting  of  law  to  incapable  hands, 
the  kind  of  di.slikc  which  a  skilled  bricklayer  has  to  seeing  walls 
badly  laid,  but  they  have  a  personal  interest  in  getting  fairly 
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competent  men  before  whom  to  plead.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  them 
to  have  a  judge  so  ignorant  or  so  weak  that  a  good  argument  is 
thrown  away  upon  him,  or  that  you  can  feel  no  confidence  that  the 
opinion  given  to  a  client,  on  a  point  of  law  which  you  think  clear, 
will  be  verified  by  the  decision  of  the  court.  Hence  the  bar  often 
contrives  to  make  a  party  nomination  for  judicial  office  fall,  not 
indeed  on  a  leading  counsel,  because  a  leading  counsel  will  not 
accept  a  place  with  $4000  a  year,  when  he  can  make  $20,000  to 
$30,000  by  private  practice,  but  on  as  competent  a  member  of 
the  party  as  can  be  got  to  take  the  post.  Having  constantly 
enquired,  in  every  State  I  visited  wherein  the  system  of  popular 
elections  to  judgeships  prevails,  how  it  happened  that  the  judges 
were  not  worse,  I  was  usually  told  that  the  bar  had  interposed  to 
prevent  such  and  such  a  bad  nomination,  or  had  agreed  to  recom- 
mend such  and  such  a  person  as  a  candidate,  and  that  the  party 
had  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  bar.  Occasionally,  when  the 
wirepullers  are  on  their  good  behaviour,  or  the  bar  is  exception- 
ally public-spirited,  a  person  will  be  brought  forward  who  has 
no  claims  except  those  of  character  and  learning.  But  it  is 
perhaps  more  common  for  the  lawyers  to  put  pressure  on  one  or 
other  party  in  nominating  its  party  candidates  to  select  capable 
ones.  Thus  when  some  time  ago  the  Republicans  of  New  York 
State  were  running  bad  candidates,  some  leading  Republican 
lawyers  persuaded  the  Democrats  to  nominate  better  men,  and 
thereupon  issued  an  appeal  in  favour  of  these  latter,  who  were 
accordingly  carried  at  the  ensuing  election. 

These  causes,  and  especially  the  last,  go  far  to  nullify  the 
malign  effects  of  popular  election  and  short  terms.  But  they 
cannot  equally  nullify  the  effect  of  small  salaries.  Accord- 
ingly, while  corruption  and  partiality  are  uncommon,  infe- 
riority to  the  practising  counsel  is  a  conspicuous  and  frequent 
fault. 

One  is  obliged  to  speak  generally,  because  there  are  differences 
between  the  various  States  too  numerous  to  be  particularized. 
In  some,  especially  in  the  North- West,  the  tone  of  the  party 
managers  and  of  the  bar  is  respectable,  and  the  sense  of  common 
interest  makes  everybody  wish  to  have  as  good  men  as  the  sala- 
ries will  secure.  In  others  there  are  traditions  which  even  un- 
scrupulous wirepullers  fear  to  violate.  Pennsylvania,  for  in- 
stance, though  her  legislature  and  her  city  governments  have  been 
impure,  still  generally  elects  judges  of  sufficient  learning.     The 
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scandals  of  Barnaril  and  Cardozo'  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
vast  and  ignorant  population  of  New  York  was  domitiated  by 
a  gang  of  profeaajoiial  iwUticians  who  neither  feared  the  good 
citizens  nor  regarded  the  bar. 

As  there  are  institutions  which  do  not  work  as  well  as  they 
theoretically  ought,  so  there  are  happily  others  which  work 
hetter.  The  sale  of  offices  under  the  old  monarchy  of  France, 
thi'  sale  of  commissions  in  the  English  army  till  1871,  the  bribery 
of  electors  wliich  in  England  was  once  so  rife,  the  sale  of  advow- 
Huna  and  next  presentJitions  to  livings  which  still  exists  in  the 
Anglican  Church  Establishment,  were  or  are  all  of  them  inde- 
fensible in  theor}',  all  mischievous  in  practice.  But  none  did  so 
much  harm  as  a  philosophical  observer  n'ould  have  predicted, 
because  other  causes  were  mitigating  their  evils. 

As  rei^iK'Cts  recent  years,  some  chanEcs  have  been  for  (he 
bettor,  some  for  the  worse.  Two  States  which  had  veste<l  tliP 
appointment  of  judges  in  the  legislature,  like  Connecticut,  or 
in  the  people,  like  Mississippi,  have  by  constitutional  amend- 
ments or  now  Constitutions,  given  it  to  the  governor  with  the 
consent  of  the  Icgislaturt^  or  of  one  house  thereof.-  Others 
have  riii.sed  the  salaries,  or  lengthened  the  terms  of  thejudur-. 
or,  like  New  York,  have  introduced  both  these  reforms.  But  :ill 
the  States  admitted  within  that  period  have  vested  the  clioici' 
of  i«dg<'s  in  the  people.  Even  Kentuckj'  in  1891  could  not  lie 
induced,  in  spite  of  the  liecline  of  her  Bench  from  its  ancient 
fame,  to  restore  (he  system  of  appointment  by  the  Executivf 
which  had  prevailed  till  ISnO,  while  Georgia  and  Florida  tnnk 
a|>|)oiiitments  from  legislature  or  governor  to  entrust  tiieni  to 
l>opular  vote.  And  Oklahoma,  the  State  whose  constitution  of 
19()7  is  a  fair  indication  of  Western  tendencies,  made  the  judiiial 
term  of  her  highest  court,  only  six  years.  In  this  point,  at  least, 
the  tide  of  democracy  which  went  on  rising  for  so  many  years, 
seems,  if  it  ha-s  n<)t  risen  furtlier,  yet  not  to  have  recede*!.  When 
in  a  Western  State  where  he  finds  that  some  of  the  judges  com- 
mand little  respect,  because  knowni  to  lie  amenable  to  influences 
from  powerful  politicians,  tlie  traveller  enquires  why  the  people 
do  not  try  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Bench  by  vesting 

'The  nntorioTiH  Tumi  lUriK  judcfs  of  IS0i)-71. 

>In  r.jiiiiwliint  Ihr  rlwiii!.'  wa,?  ninilc  nt  thp  inst-inc-c  of  thp  Rar  .\a«icia- 
tion  of  till'  .•'tiitc,  nhic'li  liml  iTrii  with  rcuffl  thut  the  domiuant  party  in  tin' 
Stale  legislature  wiia  placing  iLfcrior  mca  □□  the  beach. 
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appointments  in  the  Governor,  or  at  least  by  choosing  the 
judges  for  longer  terms  and  paying  them  larger  salaries,  he  is 
told  that  the  masses  consider  the  judges  already  too  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  the  corporations,  already  too  liable  to  show  in- 
sufficient sympathy  for  the  people.  That  is  no  hopeful  outlook, 
for  it  shows  how  deep  the  causes  lie  which  have  reduced  the 
efficiency  and  the  dignity  of  the  judiciary.  Nevertheless,  even 
in  such  a  State  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  conditions  which  have 
worked  so  much  evil  will  ultimately  pass  away.  The  American 
people,  though  sometimes  over  bold  in  their  experiments,  have 
a  fund  of  good  sense  which  makes  them  watchful  of  results, 
and  .will  in  time  lead  them  to  find  the  remedies  which  the  case 


reqmres. 


CHAPTER  XLIII 

STATE   FINANCE 

The  financial  systems  in  force  in  the  several  States  furnish 
one  of  the  widest  and  most  instructive  fields  of  study  that  the 
whole  range  of  American  institutions  presents  to  a  practical 
statesman,  as  well  as  to  a  student  of  comparative  politics.    It 
is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  person  equipped  with  the  neces- 
sary special  knowledge  could  survey  them  with  a  philosophic 
eye,  and  present  the  results  of  his  survey  in  a  concise  form. 
From  such  an  attempt  I  an  interdicted  not  only  by  the  want 
of  that  special  knowledge,  but  by  the  compass  of  the  subject, 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  in  Europe  adequate  materials. 
These  materials  must  be  sought  not  so  much  in  the  Constitutions 
of  the  States  as  in  their  statutes,  and  in  the  reports  presented  by 
the  various  financial  officials,  and  by  the  commissions  of  in- 
vestigation which  are  occasionally  appointed.     All  I  can  here 
attempt  is  to  touch  on  a  few  of  the  more  salient  features  of  the 
topic,  and  to  cull  from  the  Constitutions  some  illustrations  of 
the  dangers  feared  and  the  remedies  desired  by  the  people  of  the 
States.     What  I  have  to  say  falls  under  the  heads  following  : 

Purposes  for  which  State  revenue  is  required. 

Forms  of  taxation. 

Exemptions  from  taxation. 

Methods  of  collecting  taxes. 

Limitations  imposed  on  the  power  of  taxing. 

State  indebtedness. 

Restrictions  imposed  on  the  borrowing  power. 

I.  The  budget  of  a  State  is  seldom  large,  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  because  the  chief  burden  of  adminis- 
tration is  borne  not  by  the  State,  but  by  its  subdivisions,  the 
counties,  and  still  more  the  cities  and  townships.     The  chief 
xpenses  which  a  S\,a\,e  wxvdietV^ik^  ycl  \t&  corporate  capacity 
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are  —  (1)  The  salaries  of  its  officials,  executive  and  judicial^ 
and  the  incidental  expenses  of  judicial  proceedings,  such  as  pay- 
ments to  jurors  and  witnesses  ;  (2)  the  State  volunteer  militia ; 
(3)  charitable  and  other  public  institutions,  such  as  State  lunatic 
asylums.  State  universities,  agricultural  colleges,  etc. ;  ^  (4)  grants 
to  schools ; '  (5)  State  prisons,  comparatively  few,  since  the 
prison  is  usually  supported  by  the  county ;  (6)  State  buildings 
and  public  works,  including,  in  a  few  cases,  canals  ;  (7)  payment 
of  interest  on  State  debts.  Of  the  whole  revenue  collected  in 
each  State  under  State  taxing  laws,  a  comparatively  small  part 
is  taken  by  the  State  itself  and  applied  to  State  purposes.'  In 
1882  only  seven  States  raised  for  State  purposes  a  revenue 
exceeding  $2,000,000.  In  1905-1906  the  gross  revenue  of  New 
York  State  was  $39,000,000  (pop.  in  1905,  8,000,000) ;  that  of 
Massachusetts,  $10,700,000.  These  are  small  sums  when  com- 
pared either  with  the  population  and  wealth  of  these  States,  or 
with  the  revenue  raised  in  them  by  local  authorities  for  local 
purposes.  They  are  also  small  in  comparison  with  what  is  raised 
by  indirect  taxation  for  National  purposes. 

II.  The  National  government  raises  its  revenue  by  indirect 
taxation,  and  by  duties  of  customs  and  excise,^  though  it  has  the 
power  of  imposing  direct  taxes,  and  used  that  power  freely 
during  the  Civil  War.  In  1894  it  imposed  an  income  tax, 
exempting,  however,  smaller  incomes,  but  the  Supreme  court, 

^  The  CoDBtitutioiis  of  Louisiana  and  Georgia  allow  State  revenue  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  supplying  of  wooden  legs  and  arms  to  ex-Confederate  soldiers ; 
Mississippi  directs  pensions  to  be  pro\'ided  for  them  or  their  widows. 

*  All  States  have  set  apart  for  the  support  of  schools,  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical colleges,  and  other  educational  or  benevolent  institutions,  often  in- 
cluding universities,  a  considerable  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  Western 
lands  granted  for  the  purpose  by  the  Federal  government  at  various  times,  be- 
ginning from  1785,  and  derived  in  some  cases  also  from  lands  appropriated 
originally  by  the  State  itself  to  these  objects.  Down  to  1888,  77,488,192  acres 
had  l^een  granted  by  the  United  States  government  for  educational  purposes. 

*  In  the  State  of  Connecticut  (population  in  1900,  908,420)  the  total  revenue 
raised  by  taxation  in  1902  was  $13,633,615,  which  was  collected  by  and  for  the 
following  authorities  and  purposes  :  — 

The  State $3,017,364 

Counties 169,421 

Towns       5.041,657 

Cities  over  25,000  population 1,535,873 

Smaller  cities;   minor  civil  divisions 3,769,300 

*  Stamp  duties  were  also  resorted  to  during  the  Civil  War  and  the  war  with 
Spain,  but  at  present  none  are  levied  by  the  National  government. 
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by  a  majority,  held  this  to  be  unconstitutional.^  State  revenue, 
on  the  other  hand,  arises  almost  wholly  from  direct  taxation, 
since  the  Federal  Constitution  forbids  the  levying  of  import  or 
export  duties  by  a  State,  except  with  the  consent  of  Congre&s, 
and  directs  the  produce  of  any  such  duties  as  Congress  may  per- 
mit to  be  paid  into  the  Federal  treasury.  The  chief  tax  is  in 
every  State  a  property  tax,  based  on  a  valuation  of  property, 
and  generally  of  all  property,  real  and  personal, within  the  taxing 
jurisdiction. 

The  valuation  is  made  by  officials  called  appraisers  or  as- 
sessors, appointed  by  the  local  communities,  though  under 
general  State  laws.^  It  is  their  duty  to  put  a  value  on  all  tax- 
able property ;  that  is,  speaking  generally,  on  all  property  of 
whatever  nature  which  they  can  discover  or  trace  within  the 
area  of  their  authority.  As  the  contribution  to  the  revenues 
of  the  State  or  county,  leviable  within  that  area,  is  proportioned 
to  the  amount  and  value  of  taxable  property  situat^i  within  it, 
the  local  assessors  have,  equally  with  the  property  owners,  an 
obvious  motive  for  valuing  on  a  low  scale,  for  by  doing  so  they 
relieve  their  community  of  part  of  its  burden.  The  State 
accordingly  strives  in  divers  ways  to  check  and  correct  them, 
sometimes  by  creating  what  is  called  a  Board  of  Equalization, 
which  compares  and  revises  the  valuations  made  by  the  various 
load  officers,  with  the  aim  of  having  taxable  property  in  each 
locality  equally  and  fairly  valued,  and  made  thereby  to  bear 
its  due  share  of  public  burdens.  Similarly  a  county  has  often 
an  equalization  board  to  supervise  and  adjust  the  valuation*^  of 
the  towTis  and  cities  within  its  limits.  However,  the  existence 
of  such  boards  does  not  overcome  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  really 
equal  valuation,  and  the  honest  county  or  town  which  puts  its 
property  at  a  fair  value  suffers  by  pa>dng  more  than  its  share. 
ValuatioiLs  are  generally  made  at  a  figure  much  below  the  true 
worth  of  property.  In  Connecticut,  for  instance,  the  law  directs 
the  market  price  to  be  the  basis,  but  real  estate  is  valued  only  at 
from   one-third   to   three-fourths   thereof.'    Indee<l   one   hears 

*  In  1909  Conjsross  sul^mittcd  to  the  States  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion aiithorizinK  Congress  to  levy  an  income  tax. 

'  The  account  in  the  text  does  not,  of  course,  claim  to  b<;  true  in  aU  particu- 
lars for  ever>'  State,  but  only  to  n^present  the  general  usage. 

*  The   special   commission   on   taxation   in   Connecttuut,  in    their   singularly 
and  interesting  report  of  1SS7,  observe:  "One  great  defect  in  the  prac- 

ezccution  of  our  tax  Vav;«  cousvsts  in  inequalities  of  assessment  and  valua- 
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everywhere  in  America  complaints  of  inequalities  arising  from 
the  varying  scales  on  which  valuers  proceed.^ 

A  still  more  serious  evil  is  the  fact  that  so  large  a  part  of 
taxable  property  escapes  taxation.  Lands  and  houses  cannot 
be  concealed  ;  cattle  and  furniture  can  be  discovered  by  a  zeal- 
ous tax  officer.  But  a  great  part,  often  far  the  largest  part  of 
a  rich  man's  wealth,  consists  in  what  the  Americans  call  '*  in- 
tangible property,"  notes,  bonds,  book  debts,  and  Western 
mortgages.*  At  this  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get,  except 
through  the  declaration  of  the  owner ;  and  even  if  the  owner 
is  required  to  present  his  declaration  of  taxable  property  upon 
oath,  he  is  apt  to  omit  this  kind  of  property.  The  Connecticut 
commissioners  report  that 

"the  proportion  of  these  intangible  securities  to  other  taxable  property 
has  steadily  declined  from  year  to  year.  In  1855  it  was  nearly  10  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  in  1865  about  7J^  per  cent,  in  1875  a  little  over  5  per 
cent,  and  in  1885  about  3  J^  per  cent.  Yet  during  the  generation  covered 
by  these  statistics  the  amount  of  State  railroad  and  municipal  bonds, 
and  of  Western  mortgage  loans  has  very  greatly  increased,  and  our 
citizens  have,  in  every  town  in  the  State,  invested  large  sums  in  them. 
Why  then  do  so  few  get  into  the  tax  list  ?  The  terms  of  the  law  are 
plain,  and  the  penalties  for  its  infringement  are  probably  as  stringent 
as  the  people  will  bear.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  that  no  system  of  tax  laws 
can  ever  reach  directly  the  great  mass  of  intangible  property.  It  is 
not  to  be  seen,  and  its  possession,  if  not  voluntarily  disclosed,  can  in 
most  cases  be  only  the  subject  of  conjecture.  The  people  also  in  a  free 
government  are  accustomed  to  reason  for  themselves  as  to  the  justi(»o 
and  validity  of  the  laws,  and  too  apt  to  give  themselves  the  benefit  of 


tion.  This  shows  itself  especially  as  between  the  difforent  towns.  ...  It  is 
notorious  that  in  few,  if  any,  towns  do  the  ass«»8sors  vahie  real  testate  at  what  they 
think  it  is  fairly  worth.  On  the  contrary,  they  generally  first  make  this  appraiwil 
of  its  actual  value,  and  then  put  it  in  the  list  at  a  certain  proportion  of  such 
appraisal,  varying  from  33Vi  to  75  per  cent.  Similar  reductions  are  made  in 
valuing  personal  property,  though  with  less  uniformity,  and  so  perhaps  with 
more  injustice"  (p.  8).  "Household  furniture  above  $500  in  value  constitutes 
an  item  of  only  $9500  in  one  of  our  cities,  while  a  ueigh}>ouring  town  of  not 
more  than  half  the  population  returns  $12,900"  (p.  16). 

*  In  California  much  agitation  arose  in  1909  over  the  question  whether  the 
valuations  made  in  and  around  l-ios  Angeles  in  the  southern  p:irt  of  the  State  had 
been  unduly  low  as  compare<l  with  those  in  the  more  northerly  parts. 

*  The  difficulty  does  not  arise  with  stock  or  shanjs  even  when  held  in  a  com- 
pany outside  a  State,  because  all  States  now  tax  corporations  or  companies 
within  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  principle  is  generally  (though  not  univrr- 
eaiiy)  adopted,  that  where  stocks  in  a  corporation  outside  the  State  have  l>eoii 
eo  taxed,  they  shall  not  be  again  taxed  in  the  hand  of  the  holder  of  the  stork, 
who  may  reside  within  the  State.  State  laws  and  tax  ivssessors  can  in  each 
State  succeed  in  reaching  the  property  of  the  coriK>ration  itself. 
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the  doubt  when  Uiey  have  in  aay  way  the  power  to  constnie  it  for  ihem- 
aelves.  Suoh  a  puwor  is  praoticaJly  givoa  in  the  fona  of  tiath  us«d  in 
oonneoliuQ  with  our  tax  U»t",  aam  il  rofcns  onls"  to  audi  pmperty  of  ihe 
partieii  giving  them  in  as  is  tiutable  aooording;  to  their  beat  knowledK*, 
remembmnco,  or  bclitif.  The  man  who  does  not  believe  that  a  Western 
farm  loan  or  foreign  railroad  twnd  (■.(,  biiiid  of  a  eorap&ny  oulside  the 
State)  ought  to  be  taxed,  is  too  often  ready  to  swear  that  to  ibe  l>est  uf 
bis  belief  it  is  not  liable  to  taxniiuu.  ...  As  the  law  staods.  it  msy 
be  a  burden  on  llii'  consoienoe  of  many,  but  it  is  a  burden  on  lh«  pmp- 
erty  of  few.  not  because  there  are  few  who  ought  to  p»y,  but  b*<«Qw 
there  are  few  who  can  be  mada  ta  {lay.  Bonds  and  notes  held  by  u 
individual  are  for  the  moat  part  ooncealod  from  the  asseaaors,  nor  do 
they  in  most  towns  make  muuU  ulTurt  to  asottrtain  their  exieteniw.' 
The  result  is  that  a  few  towns,  a  fow  uststns,  and  a  few  persons  of  a  bigib 
sense  of  honesty.  I>ear  the  entire  weight  of  the  tax.  Such  has  been  tSa 
universal  result  of  similar  law«  trfeowbanj." 

A  cotiipririHon  of  the  tax  lists  with  ftic  probate  records  con- 
vitn'cd  tfii'  i-iHuiuissioiicri^  that,  whereas  in  1884  more  than  a 
tliini  of  the  wIhUc  i»ersoiiai  property  assessed  in  the  State  of 
(.'oniiccticut  escaped  tuxes,  the  proportion  not  reached  by  taxa- 
tion was  ill  1SX()  imieh  greater;  and  imtuced  them  to  reciim- 
mend  that  "all  tlic  items  of  intangible  property  ought  to  l>c 
stnii'k  out  of  tlic  lax  list."  The  proba,te  inventories  of  tin.' 
estates  of  deceiLsed  persons,  and  the  hust  returns  made  to  the 
tax  assessors  by  tliose  persons,  "show,  to  speak  of  it  iniidly, 
few  points  of  contact."  Connecticut  is  a  commonwealth  in 
most  respt'Cts  alnive  the  average.  In  every  part  of  (ho  eountry 
one  lu'ars  exa<'tly  the  same.'    The  tax  returns  sent  in  are  rarely 

'  "A  [HTsim.  tariHiTly  inm-saor  in  cmt  of  "ur  Itadinc  cities,  rfporti^l  thai  lif 
h:i>l  tiin.k-  efforts  wlion  in  ..ffiiv  to  ect  this  kind  of  propprty  into  111.'  ■p-jiv.i 
list;  iiTirl  siic-roi'dci)  (liiririK  Ills  Inst  two  yram  in  fitidini;  out  nn<l  nddinz  ov.r 
SU'OH.IHHl  of  it;  hilt  111'  iiiliU,  'That  may  hnvc  had  somclhiiu;  tn  Ho  with  my 
d.'f<\it  witcn  I'liM'tinii  ninir  iiround.'"  So  in  Wi-st  Vircinia  when  an  arfO'S-'or 
(ilij'TtinR  to  .1  nirrchant's  ili>c'liir.ition  thrcitcni-d  lo  swrar  tho  niorch:!!!!,  ih- 
liittrr  rpplii'd.  "  If  voii  nwrnr  nil-.  I'll  vote  ntptmst  you  nwtt  lime." 

>Thp  Wi-ft  yireiniiin  tiix  miumission,  in  IBM,  says.  -.At  prosont  all  tai.s 
from  invisiblr  projuTty  c'oiuc  from  a  few  rwnapiruously  ooiisrientious  rititi^fis. 
from  widowH,  cKCfUtiirH.  mid  from  guanltntis  of  the  insancr  mid  infanls  ;  in  fm'l, 
it  is  II  niiiiiKirativi'lv  run'  thine  to  tinil  n  shrowd  trader  who  sives  in  aov  run- 
Hiclernliic  amoiint  of  iint.w,  utor'ks,  or  nionry.  Thp  tmth  is,  things  h-n-e  r.,nii' 
(II  rtii'li  ;i  niiiilitioii  in  \Vii!t  Virtriuia  that,  us  n'Kards  poyinR  tnxp*  on  this  kiii'l 
of  |<ri>1i>*rtv,  il  if  iilniost  :ir<  voluiitiir>'  iinil  is  miisidered  pn-tly  much  in  thp  ^Kf 
liulit  IIS  doniitiiin^  to  Hii-  iH-iulii«.urlio(Kl  Hiiirrh  or  Sunday  sclioal."      RfiKirl- 

llii'  lli|..ir(  or  till  '[■iivCiiiimi^.-iniiof  Hiillini.ir...  I^SH :  and  the  au|>plem'iit:irv 
|{<-,»,ri  i>f  <:n.-  Eiii-iiiliiT  ..f  dir  .Mi,r>l,iiid  Tax  Cnmtiiissiim,  .Mr,  Kiohard  T,  Uv. 

in  »lii.-li  iiuirli  itiHtni.'tiv.-  <-yi.li-l iii.  to  !hu  failur,.  in  various  Stiiles  nl  ih.' 

ciriirt.*  iiiiiiie  lo  tiix  iiitaiinrtAe,  vti.\»t\v  l«ui  hcen  eolloi;t«l  and  get  forth  (Hal- 
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truthful ;  and  not  only  does  a  very  large  percentage  of  property 
escape  its  lawful  burdens,  but  "the  demoralization  of  the  public 
conscience  by  the  frequent  administration  of  oaths,  so  often 
taken  only  to  be  disregarded,  is  an  evil  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude. Almost  any  change  would  seem  to  be  an  improvement/'  ^ 
There  is  probably  not  a  State  in  the  Union  of  which  the 
same  thing  might  not  be  said.  In  Ohio,  for  instance,  the 
Governor  remarked  in  a  special  message  of  April,  1887  : 


<<i 


The  great  majority  of  the  personal  property  of  this  State  is  not 
returned,  but  entirely  and  fraudulently  withheld  from  taxation.  The 
idea  seems  largely  to  prevail  that  there  is  injustice  and  inequality  in 
taxation,  and  that  there  is  no  harm  in  cheating  the  State,  although  to 
do  so  a  false  return  must  be  made  and  perjury  committed.  This  offence 
against  the  State  and  good  morals  is  too  frequently  committed  by  men 
of  wealth  and  reputed  high  character,  and  of  corresponding  position  in 
society." 

In  New  York  there  was  a  shrinkage  in  the  valuation  of  per- 
sonalty from  1871  to  1884  of  $107,184,371,  and  in  1888  per- 
sonalty paid  only  10  per  cent,  realty  90  per  cent,  of  the  State 
taxation.  In  1908  realty  was  valued  at  $8,553,298,187  and  per- 
sonalty at  $620,268,058.  Personalty  paid  only  6|  per  cent  of 
the  State  taxation,  realty  93|  per  cent.  In  California  personal 
property  was  assessed  at '  $220,000,000  in  1872,  and  at 
$251,000,000  in  1902,  while  in  the  same  thirty  years  real  estate 
rose  from  $417,000,000  to  $974,000,000. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  these  facts,  not  only  because  they  illus- 

timore,  1888).  A  Boston  commission  reported,  in  1891,  in  favour  of  taxing  real 
estate  only ;  arguing  that  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  taxing  personalty, 
much  property  was  really  twice  taxed.  Similarly  a  New  York  Commission  in 
1906. 

1  Judge  Foater,  in  the  case  of  Kirtland  v.  Hotchkiss,  42  Conn.  Rep.,  p.  449. 
So  Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  in  his  report  as  Special  Tax  Commissioner  to  the  New 
York  Legislature,  says :  "Oaths  as  a  matter  of  restraint  or  as  a  guarantee  of 
truth  in  respect  to  official  statements  have  in  great  measure  ceased  to  be  effec- 
tual ;  or  in  other  words,  perjury,  direct  or  constructive,  has  become  so  common 
as  to  almost  cease  to  occasion  notice.  This  is  the  all  but  unanimous  testimony  of 
officials  who  have  of  late  had  extensive  experience  in  the  administration  of  both 
the  national  and  State  revenue  laws." 

Professor  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  in  a  valuable  article  in  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly  for  March  1890,  sums  up  the  case  against  a  property  tax  as  follows  : 

"The  property  tax  of  to-day,  because  of  its  attempt  to  tax  intangible  as 
well  as  tangible  things,  sins  against  the  cardinal  rules  of  uniformity,  of  equality, 
and  of  universality  of  taxation.  It  puts  a  premium  on  dishonesty  and  debauches 
the  public  conscience.  It  reduces  deception  to  a  system  and  makes  a  science  of 
knavery.  It  presses  hardest  on  those  least  able  to  pay.  It  imposes  double 
taxation  on  one  man  and  grants  entire  immunity  to  the  next." 
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trate  the  difficulties  inherent  in  a  property  tax,  difficulties  of 
course  greater  where  such  independent  taxing  authorities  as  the 
several  States  are  close  together,  but  also  because  they  help  to 
explain  the  occasional  bitterness  of  feeling  among  the  American 
farmers  as  well  as  the  masses  against  capitalists,  much  of  whose 
accumulated  wealth  escapes  taxation,  while  the  farmer  who  owns 
his  land,  as  well  as  the  working  man  who  puts  his  savings  into 
the  house  he  lives  in,  is  assessed  and  taxed  upon  this  visible 
property.  We  may,  in  fact,  say  of  most  States,  that  under  the 
present  system  of  taxation  the  larger  is  the  city  the  smaller  is  the 
proportion  of  personalty  reached  by  taxation  (since  concealment 
is  easier  in  large  communities),  and  the  richer  a  man  is  the  smaller 
in  proportion  to  his  property  is  the  contribution  he  pays  to  the 
State.^  Add  to  this  that  the  rich  man  bears  less,  in  proportion 
to  his  income,  of  the  burden  of  indirect  taxation,  since  the  pnv 
tective  tariff  raises  the  price  not  merely  of  luxuries  but  of  all 
commodities,  except  some  kinds  of  food.^ 

Besides  the  property  tax,  which  is  the  main  source  of  revenue, 

'  In  Iowa  the  Stiito  Auditor  reported  that  "the  class  of  property  that  oscayx^a 
taxation  most  is  that  which  pays  the  largest  dividend  "  ;  and  in  Kentucky  that 
"  the  property  of  the  small  owner  is  as  a  rule  valued  by  a  far  higher  standard  than 
that  of  his  wealthy  neighlx)ur." 

-  An  exp<»rience<l  Massachusetts  publicist  writes  to  me  apropos  of  the  pasKip* 
in  the  text:  "If  one  State  compels  a  man  to  make  a  full  di?claration  of  his 
personal  property  for  taxation  and  another  does  not,  there  will  be  a  tendency  fi)r 
capital  to  flow  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  In  Vermont,  for  instance,  a  !:»»' 
has  be<»n  passed  HM^iuiring  ever>'  person  under  penalty  to  make  sworn  return*  «if 
his  movable  property,  and  the  result  is  that  capital  seems  to  be  leaving  th.it 
State. 

"In  New  York  the  law  taxes  personal  property,  but  if  a  person  makes  no 
return  tht;  a.ssesaors  are  instructcKl  to  'doom'  him  according  to  the  best  of  tlicir 
knowledge  and  Ixrlief ;  and  the  amount  becomes  a  matter  of  'trade.'  Returns 
are  practically  made  only  by  trustees  and  corporations,  not  by  capitalistj>.  It 
is  a  case  of  bad  law  tempered  by  violation. 

"In  Massachusetts  the  practice  in  each  town  depends  mainly  u]X)n  the  as- 
sessors. In  Boston  the  chief  office  having  resolved  to  let  no  one  escape,  went  on 
for  twenty  years  increasing  the  assessment  each  year  till  the  victim  makes  a 
return.  At  first,  men  had  some  scruple  al)out  leaving  the  city  before  1st  May 
(the  date  of  residence  when  taxes  are  assessed),  but  these  were  soon  overc<.>me. 
and  now  nearly  all  the  capitalists  have  country'  places  where  they  retire  at  a  still 
inclement  aeiu<on.  and  are  received  with  open  arms  by  the  local  assessors,  who 
accept  just  what  they  choose  to  pay,  while  their  political  influence,  their  taxes, 
and  their  public  donations  are  lost  to  the  city.  Occasionally  the  assc^ssors  in  a 
(Country  town  take  it  into  th(?ir  heads  to  apply  the  screw  after  the  fashion  of  the 
city  authority,  and  then  there  is  a  fine  turmoil.  As  the  rich  men  generally  live 
in  one  quarter  of  the  (country)  town,  the  next  step  is  to  apply  to  the  legislature 
to  get  the  town  divided,  and  the  vicinity  of  Boston  has  thus  l>een  gradually 
cut  up  into  small  pieces." 
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the  States  often  levy  taxes  on  particular  trades  or  occupations/ 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  licence  tax,  taxes  on  franchises  en- 
joyed by  a  corporation,  taxes  on  railroad  stock,  or  (in  a  few 
States)  taxes  on  collateral  inheritances.  Comparatively  little 
resort  has  hitherto  been  had  to  the  so-called  *^ death-duties," 
i.e.  probate,  legacy,  and  succession  duties,  nor  is  much  use  made 
of  an  income  tax.  Nine  States,  however,  authorize  it,  and  two 
(South  Carolina  and  Oklahoma)  allow  it  to  be  graduated.  New 
York  taxes  stock  exchange  transactions.  As  regards  poll  taxes 
there  is  much  variety  of  practice.  A  few  State  Constitutions 
(e.g.  Ohio)  forbid  such  an  impost,  as  ** grievous  and  oppressive"  ; 
others  direct  it  to  be  imposed,  or  allow  the  legislature  to  impose 
it,  while  about  one-half  do  not  mention  it.  Where  it  exists, 
there  is  sometimes  a  direction  that  it  shall  be  applied  to  schools 
or  some  other  specified  useful  purpose,  such  as  poor  relief,  so  as 
to  give  the  poor,  who  perhaps  pay  no  other  direct  tax,  a  sense  of 
their  duty  to  contribute  to  public  objects,  and  especially  to  those 
in  whose  benefits  they  directly  share.  The  amount  of  a  poll 
tax  is  always  small,  $1  to  $3,  —  North  Dakota  allows  $4  : 
sometimes  (as  in  Tennessee)  the  payment  of  it  is  made  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  exercise  of  the  electoral  franchise.  It  is  scarcely 
ever  imposed  on  women  or  minors. 

In  some  States  "foreign*'  corporations,  i.e.  those  chartered 
by  or  domiciled  in  another  State,  are  taxed  more  heavily  than 
domestic  corporations.  New  Hampshire,  by  taxing  '^foreign" 
insurance  companies,  succeeded  in  driving  them  out  of  its  limits. 

Instances  are  beginning  to  appear  of  a  progressive  inheritance 
duty.  Two  States,  Minnesota  and  Oklahoma,  authorize  it ;  and 
Oregon  enacted  (in  1909)  such  an  impost  which  reaches  6  per 

'  North  Carolina  empowers  its  legislature  to  tax  all  trades,  professions,  and 
franchises.  Arkansas  in  1868  (Article  x.  §  17)  directed  its  general  a8.semhly  to 
*'tax  all  privileges,  pursuits,  and  occupations  that  are  of  no  real  use  to  society.  " 
adding  that  all  others  shall  be  exempt.  But  having  apparently  found  it  hard  to 
determine  which  occupations  are  useless,  she  dropped  the  direction  in  her  Con- 
stitution of  1874,  and  now  merely  empowers  the  taxation  of  "hawkers,  pedlrrs, 
ferries,  exhibitions,  and  privileges." 

The  persons  or  things  on  whom  licence  taxes  or  occupation  taxes  may  he 
imposed  are  the  following,  some  being  mentioned  in  one  State  Constitution, 
some  in  another — Pedlers,  hawkers,  auctioneers,  brokers,  pawnbrokers,  nicr- 
chants,  commission  merchants,  "persons  selling  by  sample,"  showmen,  jugglers. 
innkeepers,  toll  bridges,  ferries,  telegraphs,  express  agents  (i.e.  parcels'  delivery), 
Igrocery  keepers,  liquor  dealers,  insurance,  vendors  of  patents,  persons  or  corpo- 
rations using  franchises  or  privileges,  banks,  railroads,  destructive  domestic 
animals,  dealers  in  ** options"  or  "futures." 


cent  for  estatj?s  exceeding  $50,000.     California  in  ht*  famous 
Constitution  of  1879  atterapteU  to  tax  tlie  same  properly  tvnp.e 

There  ia  always  a  desire  to  hit  incorporated  companies,  espe- 
cially banks  and  railroads.'  Tlie  newer  Constitutions  often 
direct  the  legislature  to  see  tliat  such  undertakings  are  duly 
taxed,  sometimes  forbidding  it  ever  to  deprive  itself  of  the  power 
of  taxing  any  corporation,  doubtless  from  the  fear  that  these 
powerful  bodies  may  purchase  from  a  pliant  It^slature  excjnp- 
tion  from  civic  burdens.  The  methods,  however,  of  taxing 
corporations  vary  greatly  from  State  to  State,  and  are  at  preseat 
in  a  chaotic  condition, 

III.  In  most  States,  certain  descriptions  of  property  : 
rxempted  from  taxation,  as  for  instance,  the  building  or  oth»  I 
propf'rty  of  tho  State,  or  of  any  local  community,  burj^ing 
jiniiiiids,  schools  and  uiiivcr^ilics,  (■<lucalioii;il,  L-ii:iritaMe,  .^I'i.ii- 
litii',  litt'rary,  or  agricultural  institutiou-s  or  societie.-i,  pulilJc 
lilirarics.  churches  and  other  buildings  or  property  used  for 
n'Jiniuus  purposcH,  cc  mot  cries,  household  furniture,  farmine 
iinpjciiicnts,  (ic]>(iMts  in  saving  hanks.  Often  too  it  is  provided 
that  tlic  oH-niT  of  [icrsonal  property  Ih'Iow  a  certain  figure  shall 
not  i>;iy  taxos  on  it,  and  occa-sionaliy  ministers  of  religion  are 
allowed  a  certain  sum  (a.^  for  instance  in  New  York,  §1500; 
frei'  from  tjixation. 

No  State  can  tax  anj'  Ixinds,  di'bt  certificates,  or  other  securi- 
ties issued  liy,  or  under  the  authority  of,  the  Federal  Rovcrii- 
niciit,  including  the  circulating  notes  commonly  called  "grci-n- 
baeks."  This  h;is  been  held  to  lie  the  law  on  the  construction 
of  the  I'ediTal  ronstilution.  and  lias  I iccn  so  declared  in  a  statute 
of  <'oiif;rcs-;.  Many  intricate  (juestions  have  arisen  on  tiii^ 
iloctrine  ;  which,  moreover,  introduces  an  clement  of  difficuliy 
into  State  taxation,  Ijceausc  persons  desiring  to  escape  tuxati<in 
are  apt  to  turn  tlieir  property  into  these  exempted  forms  just 
lieforc  they  rnaki'  their  tax  returns. 

1\'.  Sunie  of  the  State  taxes,  such,  for  instance,  as  licence 
taxes,  or  a  tax  on  ci>rpi>ralions,  are  directly  levied  by  and  paid 
to  the  State  officials.  But  othei's.  and  particularly  the  property 
tax,  wliich  fiirins  si.i  large  a  source  of  revenue,   are  collected 
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by  the  local  authorities.  The  State  having  determined  what 
income  it  needs,  apportions  this  sum  among  the  counties,  or  in 
New  England,  sometimes  directly  among  the  towns,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  paying  capacity,  that  is,  to  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty situate  within  them.^  So  similarly  the  counties  apportion 
not  only  what  they  have  to  pay  to  the  State,  but  also  the  sum 
they  have  to  raise  for  county  purposes,  among  the  cities  and  town- 
ships within  their  area,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  tax- 
able property.  Thus,  when  the  township  or  city  authorities 
assess  and  collect  taxes  from  the  individual  citizen,  they  usually 
collect  at  one  and  the  same  time  three  distinct  sets  of  taxes, 
the  State  tax,  the  county  tax,  and  the  city  or  township  tax. 
Retaining  the  latter  for  local  purposes,^  they  hand  on  the  two 
former  to  the  county  authorities,  who  in  turn  retain  the  county 
tax,  handing  on  to  the  State  what  it  requires.  Thus  trouble 
and  expense  are  saved  in  the  process  of  collecting,  and  the  citi- 
zen sees  in  one  tax-paper  all  he  has  to  pay. 

V.  Some  States,  taught  by  their  sad  experience  of  reckless 
legislatures,  limit  by  their  Constitutions  the  amount  of  taxation 
which  may  be  raised  for  State  purposes  in  any  one  year.  Thus 
Texas  in  1876  forbade  the  State  property  tax  to  exceed  one-half 
per  cent  on  the  valuation  (exclusive  of  the  sum  needed  to  pay 
interest  on  the  State  debt),  and  has  since  reduced  the  percentage 
to  .35.  North  Dakota  (1889)  fixed  .4,  Montana  .3,  as  the  per- 
centage. A  similar  provision  exists  in  Missouri,  and  in  some  other 
Southern  or  Western  States.  We  shall  sec  presently  that  this 
method  of  restriction  has  been  more  extensively  applied  to  cities 
and  other  subordinate  communities.  Sometimes  we  find  direc- 
tions that  no  greater  revenue  shall  be  raised  than  the  current 
needs  of  the  State  require,  a  rule  which  Congress  would  have  done 
weU  to  observe,  seeing  that  a  surplus  revenue  invites  reckless  ex- 
penditure and  gives  opportunity  for  legislative  jobbery.* 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  self-interest  of  the  people  is  suffi- 
cient to  secure  economy  and  limit  taxation.  But,  apart  from 
the  danger  of  a  corrupt  legislature,  it  is  ofUm  rcimarked  that  as 
in  many  States  a  large  proportion  of  the  voters  do  not  pay 

<  As  ascertained  by  the  assessors  and  boarri  of  equalization. 

*  Sometimes,  however,  the  town  or  township  in  its 
the  State  its  share  of  the  State  tax,  instead  of 
individual  dtisens. 

'  Sir  T.  More  in  his  Utopia  mentions  with  ap] 
forbidding  the  king  to  have  ever  more  than  £1000 
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State  taxes,  the  power  of  imposing  burdens  lies  largely  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  have  no  direct  interest,  and  suppose 
themselves  to  liave  no  interest  at  all,  in  keeping  down  taxes 
which  they  do  not  pay.  So  far,  however,  as  State  finance  i* 
concerned,  this  has  been  no  serious  source  of  mischief,  mid 
more  must  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  efficient  control  over 
t^xpen<Hture,'  and  to  the  fact  that  (as  in  Congress)  the  conumttw 
which  reports  on  appropriations  of  the  revenue  is  distinct  from 
that  which  deals  with  the  rtusing  of  revenue  by  taxation. 

Another  illustration  of  the  tendency  to  restrict  the  improvi- 
ilence  of  representatives  is  furnished  liy  the  prohibitions  in 
many  Constitutions  to  pass  bills  appropriating  moneys  to  any 
private  individual  or  corporation,  or  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  claims  against  the  State  arising  under  any  contract  not 
strictly  and  l''Eally  binding,  or  to  rclea.'ie  the  claims  which  the 
.State  ni;iy  hiivi'  against  r:iilruail,s  ur  uthur  curporatiun^.  Oiii? 
Svr\s,  jj]  ri';niijig  these  inultifonn  provisions,  as  if  tLe  legii^ 
laturc  waw  a  rabi)it  seeking  to  issue  from  its  burrow  to  ravage 
the  criips  wheri^vcr  it  could,  and  the  people  of  the  State  were 
i)bli(£(il  to  close  every  exit,  because  they  could  not  otherwise 
restriiiii  its  inveterate  propensity  to  mischief. 

VI.  \nthing  in  the  financial  system  of  the  States  better 
(li'scrves  attention  than  the  history  of  the  State  debts,  tlicir 
porlcntuufi  growth,  and  the  efforts  made,  when  the  people  li.id 
tiikt'u  fright,  to  reduce  their  amount,  and  to  set  limits  to  them 
in  Ww  future. 

In  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  those  rii'h 
and  aini>lc  Western  lands  which  now  fonn  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiiiuii,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Missouri  were  being  opened  up 
and  settled,  itnd  again,  some  time  later,  when  the  railway  system 
W!is  in  the  first  frt'shness  of  its  marvellous  extension,  and  was 
filhng  up  the  lands  along  the  Mi.ssissippi  at  an  increa.'^ingly  rapid 
rate,  everj'  one  was  full  of  hope  ;  ant!  States,  counties,  and  cities, 
not  less  than  in<lividual  men,  threw  themselves  eagerly  into 
tile  talk  of  developing  tlic  resources  which  lay  around  tlicm. 
The  Stat<'s,  as  well  as  the.se  minor  communities,  set  to  w-ork  to 
make  roads  and  canals  and  railways ;  they  promoted  or  toi>k 
stwk  in  trailing  c(«npanies,  they  started  or  subsidized  banks. 

•  VirL'iiiifi  in  hiT  rnnstitiilioii  iif  1002  creatra  a  standing  Committoc  nf  Audi: 
f<.iiHK>'"i  "f  fill'  iiii'iiil"T8  of  tlic  AssiTnUly,  who  h.ivp  tho  duly  of  inspe<UiiK 
idl  \\»-  IJnuiii'iiil  (illircTK  «(  tlip  S(;it<-  imd  are  to  report  to  tlie  Goi'rrniir. 
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they  embarked  in,  or  pledged  their  credit  for,  a  liundred  enter- 
prises which  they  were  ill-fitted  to  conduct  or  supervise.  Some 
undertakings  failed  lamentably,  while  in  others  the  profits 
were  grasped  by  private  speculators,  and  the  burden  left  with 
the  public  body.  State  indebtedness,  which  in  1825  (when 
there  were  twenty-four  States)  stood  at  an  aggr^ate  over  the 
whole  Union  of  $12,790,728  (£2,500,000),  had  in  1842  reached 
$203,777,91 6,>  in  1870,  $352,866,898. 

A  part  of  the  increase  in  the  years  between  1842  and  1870  was 
due  to  loans  contracted  for  the  raising  and  equipping  of  troops 
by  many  Northern  States  to  serve  in  the  Civil  War,  the  intention 
being  to  obtain  ultimate  reimbursement  from  the  national 
treasury.  There  was  also  a  good  deal,  in  the  way  of  executed 
works,  to  show  for  the  money  borrowed  and  expended,  and  the 
States  (in  1870  thirty-seven  in  number)  had  grown  vastly  in 
taxable  property.  Nevertheless  the  huge  and  increasing  total 
startled  the  people,  and,  as  everybody  knows,  some  States  ceased 
to  pay  interest  on  their  debts.  The  diminution  in  the  total 
indebtedness  of  1880,  which  stood  at  $290,326,643,  and  was  the 
indebtedness  of  thirty-eight  States  and  three  Territories,  is 
partly  due  to  this  repudiation.  In  1890  the  total  (then  of  forty- 
four  States  and  two  Territories)  stood  at  $223,107,883,  and  in 
1902  it  was  (for  the  theft  forty-five  States,  omitting  minor  civil 
divisions)  8235,000,000.  Even  after  the  growth  of  State  debts 
had  been  checked  (in  the  way  to  be  presently  mentioned), 
minor  communities,  towns,  counties,  but  al)Ove  all,  cities  trod 
in  the  same  path,  the  old  temptations  recurring,  and  the  risks 
seeming  smaller  because  a  municipality  had  a  more  direct  and 
close  interest  than  a  State  in  seeing  tliat  ita  money  or  credit 
was  well  applied.  Municipal  indebtedness  lias  advanced,  espe- 
cially in  the  larger  cities,  at  a  dangerousiy  swift  rate.  Of  the 
State  and  county  debt  much  the  largtst  part  had  been  incurred 
for,  or  in  connection  with,  so-called  "internal  improvements" ; 
but  of  the  city  debt,  though  a  part  was  due  to  the  bounties 
given  to  volunteers  in  the  Civil  War,  much  must  be  set  down 
to  extremely  lax  and  wasteful  administration,  and  much  more 
to  mere  stealing,  practised  by  methods  to  b<^  hereafter  ex- 
plained, but  facilitated  by  the  habit  of  subsidizing,  < 

'  In  1838  it  WM  ertimatPd  thai  of  the 
lat«d  Bt  (170.800,000.  t60.1>U0.U<K)  hail 
for  railroad  a,  and  S.52,600,000  for  ban  king- 
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shares  in,  corporate  enterprises  which  had  excited  the  hopes 
of  the  citizens. 

VII.  The  disease  spread  till  it  terrified  the  patient,  and  a 
remedy  was  found  in  the  insertion  in  the  Ckmstitutions  of  pro- 
visions limiting  the  borrowing  powers  of  State  I^islatures. 
Fortunately  the  evil  had  been  perceived  in  time  to  enable  the 
newest  States  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  their  predecessors. 
For  the  last  half  century,  whenever  a  State  has  enacted  a 
Constitution,  it  has  inserted  sections  restricting  the  borrowing 
powers  of  States  and  local  bodies,  and  often  also  providing 
for  the  discharge  of  existing  habihties.  Not  only  the  passing  of 
bills  for  raising  a  State  loan  has  been  surrounded  with  special 
safeguards,  such  as  the  requirement  of  a  two-thirds  majority 
in  each  house  of  the  l^slature ;  not  only  have  there  been  pro- 
hibitions ever  to  borrow  money  for,  or  even  to  undertake,  inter- 
nal improvements  (a  fertile  source  of  jobbery  and  waste,  as  the 
experience  of  Congress  shows) ;  and  not  only  also  almost 
invariably  a  provision  that  whenever  a  debt  is  contracted  the 
same  Act  shall  create  a  sinking  fund  for  pacing  it  off  within  a  few 
years,  but  in  most  Constitutions  the  total  amoimt  of  the  debt 
was  limited,  and  limited  to  a  simi  beautifully  small  in  proportion 
to  the  population  and  resources  of  the  State.  ^  Thus  Wisconsin 
fixed  its  maximum  at  $200,000  (£40,000) ;  Minnesota  and  Iowa 
at  $250,000,  Ohio  at  $750,000 ;  Wyoming  at  one  and  Idaho  at 
one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  taxable 
property  ;  Nebraska  and  Montana  at  $100,000 ;  prudent  Oregon 
at  $50,000 ;  and  the  great  and  wealthy  State  of  Permsylvania, 
with  a  population  then  exceeding  5,300,000  (Constitution  of 
1873,  Art.  ix.  §  4),  at  $1,000,000.^ 

In  four-fifths  of  the  States,  including  all  those  with  recent 
Constitutions,  the  legislature  is  forbidden  to  "give  or  lend  the 
credit  of  the  State  in  aid  of  any  pjerson,  association,  or  corpK>- 
ration,  whether  municipal  or  other,  or  to  pledge  the  credit  of 
the  State  in  any  manner  whatsoever  for  the  payment  of  the 

'  Debts  inciuTfHl  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  insurrection  or  repelling 
invasion  are  excepted  from  these  limitations. 

'  New  York  (Constitution  of  1846,  Art.  vii.  §§  10-12)  named  a  million  uf 
dollars  ius  the  maximum,  but  permitted  laws  to  be  passed  raising  loaos  for  "snmo 
single  work  or  object,"  provided  that  a  tax  is  at  the  same  time  enacted  PuflScicnt 
to  pay  off  this  debt  in  eighteen  years  ;  and  that  any  such  law  has  Y>een  dinn'tly 
submitted  to  the  people  and  approved  by  them  at  an  election.  Similar  ppo\-i- 
sions  permitting  increase  by  special  popular  vote  are  frequent  in  recent  Consti- 
tutions. 
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liabilities  present  or  prospective  of  any  individual  association, 
municipal,  or  other  corporation/'  ^  as  also  to  take  stock  in  a 
corporation,  or  otherwise  embark  in  any  gainful  enterprise. 
Many  Constitutions  also  forbid  the  assumption  by  the  State 
of  the  debts  of  any  individual  or  municipal  corporation. 

The  care  of  the  people  for  their  financial  freedom  and  safety 
extends  even  to  local  bodies.  Many  of  the  recent  Constitu- 
tions limit,  or  direct  the  legislature  to  limit,  the  borrowing 
powers  of  counties,  cities,  or  towns,  sometimes  even  of  incor- 
porated school  districts,  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  a  certain  per- 
centage on  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  within 
the  area  in  question.  This  percentage  is  usually  five  per  cent ; 
sometimes,  however,  seven  per  cent ;  or  even  (New  York, 
Amend,  of  1884)  ten  per  cent.  Sometimes  also  the  amount 
of  the  tax  leviable  by  a  local  authority  in  any  year  is  restricted 
to  a  definite  sum  —  for  instance,  to  one-half  per  cent  on  the 
valuation.*  And,  in  nearly  all  the  States,  cities,  counties,  or 
other  local  incorporated  authorities  are  forbidden  to  pledge 
their  credit  for,  or  undertake  the  liabilities  of,  or  take  stock  in, 
or  otherwise  give  aid  to,  any  undertaking  or  company.  Some- 
times this  prohibition  is  absolute ;  sometimes  it  is  mad/J  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions,  and  may  be  avoided  by  their 
observance.  For  instance,  there  are  States  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  a  city  can,  by  special  vote,  carried  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority, or,  a  three-fifths  majority,  or  (in  Colorado)  by  a  bare 
majority  of  the  taxpayers,  authorize  the  contracting  of  a  debt 
which  the  municipality  could  not  incur  by  its  ordinary  organs 
of  government.  Sometimes  there  is  a  direction  that  any  mu- 
nicipality creating  a  debt  must  at  the  same  time  provide  for 
its  extinction  by  a  sinking  fund.  Sometimes  the  restrictions 
imposed  apply  only  to  a  particular  class  of  undertakings  —  e.g. 
banks  or  railroads.  The  differences  between  State  and  State 
are  endless ;  but  everywhere  the  tendency  is  to  make  the  pro- 
tection against  local  indebtedness  and  municipal  extravagance 
more  and  more  strict ;  nor  will  any  one  who  knows  these  local 


*  Constitution  of  Missouri  of  1875  (Art.  iv.  §  45),  a  Constitution  whoso  pro- 
visions on  financial  matters  and  restrictions  on  the  legislature  are  copious  and 
instructive.  Similar  words  occur  in  nearly  all  Western  and  Southern,  as  w<»ll 
as  in  some  of  the  more  recent  Eastern  Constitutions. 

2  See  the  elaborate  pro\'ision8  of  the  ("Constitution  of  Missouri  of  1875  (Art.  x. 
§11),  and  of  the  Constitution  of  Montana,  1889  (Art.  xii.  §  9). 
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;iiiilini'iiirs,  iunl  ilic  ti'iiiptuliiiiiB,  lx>th  go<>il  and  bad,  to  whifh 
they  are  exposed,  complain  of  the  strictn*ss.^ 

Cases,  of  course,  occur  in  which  a  restriction  on  the  taring 
power  or  borrowiriR  power  of  a  municipality  is  found  incon- 
venient, because  a  custly  public  unprovcment  is  rendered  more 
costly  if  it  has  to  be  done  piecemeal.  The  corporation  of 
Hrookljii  was  thus  prevented  from  making  all  at  once  a  gr«il 
stRt't  which  Would  have  been  a  boon  to  the  city,  and  more 
in-jufv  had  to  l>o  r-jMiit  in  buying  up  the  land  for  it  bit  by  bit. 
But  the  evils  uliiih  Ikuo  followed  in  Amfrica  fi-om  the  immix- 
ture iHJth  of  St.'iti  -  ;iiid  of  cities  in  enterprises  of  a  public  nature, 
and  the  abuser  imiiKut  to  an  unlimited  power  of  undertaking 
improvements,  iiave  lufii  so  great  aa  to  make  people  n-illing  i« 
l>ear  with  the  occa^onal  inconveniences  which  are  inseparable 
from  reatrictioti, 

"A  catalogue  i<(  ihrst-  exila  would  indud<>  Ihc  f>f|uandt4i'iiK  of  th« 
public  domain  ;  ll»>  •nrit^hiDeDt  of  BoliKiUprs  whose  policy  it  ha»  been 
lirst  (I)  obtain  all  ilu-i-  can  by  fair  promises,  and  then  avoid,  as  far  and 
as  liiiii;  OH  poBsiblr.',  ihr  fuUUmeQl  of  the  proiuisM ;  the  comiptioD  of 
li'gi.ilaiion  ;  the  lfis>  of  State  credit ;  great  public  debts  recklessly  oon- 
lnn't<'ciror;  moin'v-:  <ift«iii  mokleasly  eicp«tideii  ;  public  disranlent.  be- 
cause Till'  <>n1iTpri-.'^  f..-^t,.n''i  from  111''  iml'li"  I refi.iiir>-.  nud  an  th" 
preli'iicc  111'  jiiiiili''  iHTit'lii.  jiri'  not  lieliovfd  lo  be  managed  in  tile  puMi'' 
intcn-^i  :  and  liii;illy.  itrcut  linaneial  panic,  collapse,  and  disaster."' 

The  pn.visious  alx.vc  described  have  had  the  effect  of  steadity 
reduciiiK  (be  aiiioiiiil  i.f  State  debts,  altbuUKh  the  weahh  of 
(he  country  inaki's  rapid  .strides.  This  n'diictioii  wa-*  between 
ISTOaml  ISSO.  abniil  i^  per  cent  in  the  case  of  .Slate  debts,  and 
in  that  <if  cuimty,  tiiwn,  and  school  district  debts  al»uut  K  per 
(■en(.  In  the  decade  ending  with  1800  the  re<hietion  in  Stati> 
debts  was  .S()7,'21S,7(ill  (nearly  half  of  this,  however,  due  t" 
scaliiif;  liuwii  of  di'bts  i.f  Smuhern  .'^ta(efi) ;  but  county  del)ts 
rose  from  Sl'Jt,10."),(l27  to  SI -45,048,04.'),  and  the  school  dis- 
trict deb(s  fn.rn  .^17,.WI).(i82  to  §30,701.048.  In  cities  there 
was  within  the  dci'ade  1S70-80,  not  only  no  reduction,  bni 
an  increase  of  nvcr  100  per  cent,  possibly  as  much  as  131)  per 
cent.  In  ISOO  ibe  tutal  debt,  less  sinking  fund,  of  nnniiei- 
palitics  exceeding  400(1  irdiabit.iiits  was  returned  at  S640,r>07,()l  I 
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against  $623,784,262  in  1880,  but  owing  to  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation the  amoimt  per  capita  which  was  $45.06  in  1880,  had  fallen 
in  1890  to  $31.69.  In  1902,  while  the  total  State  debt  was,  as 
above  mentioned,  $235,000,000,  that  of  counties  and  minor  civil 
divisions  was  $1,630,000,000. 

This  striking  difference  between  the  cities  and  the  States 
may  be  explained  in  several  ways.  One  is  that  cities  cannot 
repudiate,  while  sovereign  States  can  and  do.*  Another  may 
be  found  in  the  later  introduction  into  State  Constitutions 
of  restrictions  on  the  borrowing  powers  of  municipalities. 
But  the  chief  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  conditions  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  great  cities,  where  the  wealth  of  the  community 
is  largest,  and  is  also  most  at  the  disposal  of  a  multitude  of 
ignorant  voters.  Several  of  the  greatest  cities  lie  in  States 
which  did  not  till  recently,  or  have  not  even  now,  imposed 
adequate  restrictions  on  the  borrowing  power  of  city  councils. 
Now  city  councils,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  are  not  only  in- 
capable administrators,  but  are  prone  to  such  public  improve- 
ments as  present  opportunities  for  speculation,  for  jobbery, 
and  possibly  even  for  wholesale  embezzlement. 

*  In  some  parts  of  New  EnfU^nd  the  city,  town,  or  other  municipal  debt  is 
also  the  personal  debt  of  every  inhabitant,  and  is  therefore  an  excellent  security. 


m 


CHAPTER   XLIV 
THE  WOHKINa  or  STATE  OOVEKNUSmB 

The  difficulty  I  have  already  remarkod  of  expl^ning  to 
Europeans  the  nature  of  an  Amerieaii  State,  vie.  that  there  is 
in  Europe  nothing  similar  to  it,  recurs  when  we  come  to  in- 
quire how  the  organs  of  government  which  have  been  described 
play  into  one  anoUier  in  practice.  To  say  that  a  State  L> 
something  lower  than  the  nation  but  greater  than  a  municipal- 
ity, is  til  say  what  is  f)hvicivis,  Init  nnl  iiistnu'tivi"  :  for  the 
pi'i'ulijirily  uf  tlio  State  i^  tlial  it  coinl'im's  sunif  of  the  fea- 
tures wliich  are  to  Europeans  characteristic  of  a  nation  and 
a  nation  only,  with  others  that  belong  to  a  municipality. 

The  State  seems  great  or  small  according  to  the  point  of 
view  from  which  one  regards  it.  It  is  va.st  if  one  regards  the 
sphere  of  its  action  and  the  completeneM.s  of  its  control  in  tliat 
s])hcre,  which  includes  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  nearly 
tiie  whole  field  of  eivil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  the  super- 
vision of  all  local  governments,  an  unhniited  power  of  tiLva- 
tion.  Hut  if  we  ask,  Who  are  the  persons  that  manage  this 
KFcat  niachine  of  government ;  how  much  interest  do  the  citi- 
zens take  in  it  ;  how  much  reverence  do  they  feel  for  it?  the 
ample  pro]Kjrtious  we  had  admired  begin  to  dwindle,  for  the 
persons  turn  out  to  be  usually  insignificant,  and  tin*  inlert'st 
of  the  pi'ople  to  have  declined.  The  powers  of  State  author- 
ities are  powers  like  those  of  a  Eumpean  parliament;  but 
thej'  are  wielded  by  men  most  of  wh<»m  are  les.s  di.stinguishetl 
and  le,s.s  respected  by  iheir  fellows  than  are  tho.-ic  who  fill  the 
city  councils  of  Mancliester  or  Cologne.  Several  States  exceetl 
in  ari'a  and  population  some  ancient  European  monarchies. 
But  their  aiuials  may  not  have  been  illumined  by  a  single 
strikiuK  event  or  brilliant  personality. 

.\  fiiitlicr  iliffii'ulty  in  describing  how  a  State  goverrmieut 
works  arises  from  the  endless  differences  of  detail  betwwn  the 
sevei'al  Stat<'s.  The  organic  franii^  of  government  is  similar 
in  all ;   but  its  funi;tlonal  ai^ivitics  vary  according  to  the  tern- 
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per  and  habits,  the  ideas,  education,  and  traditions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  State.  A  European  naturally  says,  "Select 
a  typical  State,  and  describe  that  to  us."  But  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  typical  State.  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut 
is  a  fair  sample  of  New  England,  Minnesota  or  Iowa  of  the 
North-West;  Georgia  or  Alabama  shows  the  evils,  accom- 
panied no  doubt  by  great  recuperative  power,  that  still  vex 
the  South;  New  York  and  Illinois  the  contrast  between  the 
tendencies  of  an  ignorant  city  mob  and  the  steady-going  farm- 
ers of  the  rural  counties.  But  to  take  any  one  of  these  States 
as  a  t3rpe,  asking  the  reader  to  assume  what  is  said  of  it  to 
apply  equally  to  the  other  forty-seven  commonwealths,  would 
land  us  in  inextricable  confusions.  I  must  therefore  be  con- 
tent to  speak  quite  generally,  emphasizing  those  points  in 
which  the  colour  and  tendencies  of  State  governments  are 
much  the  same  over  the  whole  Union,  and  begging  the  Euro- 
pean reader  to  remember  that  illustrations  drawn,  as  they 
must  be  drawn,  from  some  particular  State,  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  true  of  every  other  State  government,  because  its 
life  may  go  on  under  different  conditions. 

The  State  governments,  as  has  been  observed  already,  bear 
a  family  likeness  to  the  National  or  Federal  government,  a 
likeness  due  not  only  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  was  largely 
modelled  after  the  systems  of  the  old  thirteen  States,  but 
also  to  the  influence  which  the  Federal  Constitution  has  ex- 
erted ever  since  1789  on  those  who  have  been  drafting  or  amend- 
ing State  Constitutions.  Thus  the  Federal  Constitution 
has  been  both  child  and  parent.  Where  the  State  Constitu- 
tions differ  from  the  Federal,  they  invariably  differ  in  being 
more  democratic.  It  still  expresses  the  doctrines  of  1787. 
They  express  the  views  of  later  days,  when  democratic  ideas 
have  been  more  rampant,  and  men  less  cautious  than  the 
sages  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  have  given  legal  form 
to  popular  beliefs.  This  difference,  which  appears  not  only 
in  the  mode  of  appointing  judges,  but  in  the  shorter  terms 
which  the  States  allow  to  their  officials  and  senators,  comes 
out  most  clearly  in  the  relations  established  between  the  leg- 
islative and  the  executive  powers.  The  National  executive, 
though  disjoined  from  the  legislature  in  a  way  strange  to  Euro- 
peans, is  nevertheless  all  of  a  piece.  The  President  is  supreme  ; 
his  ministers  are  his  subordinates,  chosen  by  him  from  among 
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\u»  political  associates.  They  act  under  his  orders ;  he  is 
impnrtdble  for  their  conduct.  But  in  the  States  there  is  nothing 
<evm  distantly  resembling  a  cabinet.  The  chief  executive 
ufficiaU  are  directly  elected  by  the  people.  Tfaey  hold  by  a 
till**  independent  of  the  Statv  guvemor.  They  are  not,  except 
*)  far  a.-*  some  special  statute  may  provide,  subject  to  his 
tUrectjons,  and  he  is  not  rvsponsible  for  their  conduct,  aince  he 
<.-uinot  contrtjl  it.  As  the  governor  need  not  belong  to  the 
party  for  the  time  being  dominant  in  the  legislature,  so  the 
wther  State  officials  need  not  be  of  tlic  same  party  as  the  gov- 
ernor.' They  may  even  have  been  elected  at  a  different  time, 
or  for  a  longer  period, 

A  European,  who  studies  the  mechanism  of  State  govern- 
ment —  very  few  Europeans  having  so  far  studied  it  —  is  at 
first  puzzled  liy  a.  system  which  contrarlirtr*  his  ]>roconceivoil 
niitions.  "H^jw,"  ho  a.sks,  "can  such  machinery  work?  Our 
i;in  Tiiiilrr^taiid  the  scheme  under  which  a  legislature  rulf^ 
tlir'iiifiii  ufliccrs  whom  it  has.  whether  legally  or  practically, 
cliiisen  ;iriii  keejjs  in  power,  line  can  even  understaml  ii  .-ichemt- 
id  wliii-h  the  exei'uti\c,  wliilc  independent  of  the  legislature, 
consists  <)f  persons  acting  in  unison,  under  a  head  directly 
n>si>utisil.le  lo  the  p.'ople.  Hut  will  not  a  scheme,  in  whicli  llir 
f'xeeulive  ofheers  are  all  independent  of  one  another,  yet  not 
subjei't  to  the  ieKislature.  want  every  condition  needed  for  har- 
monious and  efiicii'nt  action?  Tliey  ot>cy  nobody.  They  are 
resiK)nsil)le  to  noixxly,  excejit  a  pi'Oi)le  wiiich  exists  in  concrete 
activity  only  for  oiu'  eleetion  day  every  two  years,  when  it  is 
dn)|)|>inn  jiajiers  into  the  hallof-box.  Such  a  system  seems  the 
negation  of  a  system,  and  more  akin  to  chaos," 

In  his  attempts  to  penetrate  this  mystery,  our  European 
receives  little  help  from  hi.s  usually  helpful  .American  friends, 
.■iimply  beeau,se  they  do  not  understand  ins  difficulty.  Liglit 
dawns  on  him  when  he  perceives  that  the  executive  business 
of  a  State  is  such  as  not  to  need  any  pohcy,  in  the  Euro[>cau 
sense,  an<l  therefore  no  harmony  of  view  or  purpose  anions; 
those  who  nianafie  it.  State  |x»liey  has  been  deemed  to  Ijeloiii; 
to  tlie  lejiislature,  ami  to  the  legislature  alone. 

I  llni-  M:i-.<:iiliiisi'tl^  «cinii.tLint.s  c-lrv-ls  »  Dpniooratir  Kovcrriiir.  but  hrr  nttuT 
Sl:iii'  ..HiriiiU  iisii;illy  cimir  from  Ihi' RpiniHifBii  [larly.  aotl  she  has  for  a  v.r>' 
li.iLix  liiiii-  r.Hinii..l  II  R<'|>'i1<l>''aii  iiiujority  to  tire  Inpslaturp.  S.)  in  190S.  Oliio 
c.|r-.ii.i  :i  Di'mcHTAtw  Eovcmot  whiio  TcmHining  oUUrwisc  RrpuUiciui. 
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Compare  the  Federal  President  with  the  State  Governor. 
The  former  has  foreign  policy  to  deal  with,  the  latter  has  none. 
The  former  has  a  vast  patronage,  the  latter  scarcely  any.  The 
former  has  the  command  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  latter  has 
only  that  of  the  militia,  insignificant  in  ordinary  times.  The 
former  has  a  post-office,  but  there  is  no  State  postal-service. 
Little  remains  to  the  Governor  except  his  veto,  which  is  not  so 
much  an  executive  as  a  legislative  function ;  the  duty  of  main- 
taining order,  which  becomes  important  only  when  insurrection 
or  riot  breaks  out ;  and  the  almost  mechanical  function  of  repre- 
senting the  State  for  various  matters  of  routine,  such  as  demand- 
ing from  other  States  the  extradition  of  offenders,  issuing  writs 
for  the  election  of  congressmen  or  of  the  State  legislature,  receiv- 
ing the  reports  of  the  various  State  officials.  These  officials, 
even  the  highest  of  them  who  correspond  to  the  cabinet  ministers 
in  the  National  government,  are  either  mere  clerks,  performing 
work,  such  as  that  of  receiving  and  paying  out  State  moneys, 
strictly  defined  by  statute,  and  usually  checked  by  other  officials, 
or  else  are  in  the  nature  of  commissioners  of  inquiry,  who  may 
inspect  and  report,  but  can  take  no  independent  action  of  impor- 
tance. Policy  does  not  lie  within  their  province  ;  even  in  execu- 
tive details  their  discretion  is  confined  within  narrow  limits. 
They  have,  no  doubt,  from  the  governor  downwards,  opportu- 
nities for  jobbing  and  malversation  ;  but  even  the  less  scrupulous 
are  restrained  from  using  these  opportunities  by  the  fear  of  some 
investigating  committee  of  the  legislature,  with  possible  impeach- 
ment or  criminal  prosecution  as  a  consequence  of  its  report. 
Holding  for  terms  which  seldom  exceed  two  or  three  years,  they 
feel  the  insecurity  of  their  position ;  but  the  desire  to  earn  re- 
election by  the  able  and  conscientious  discharge  of  their  func- 
tions, is  a  less  effective  motive  than  it  would  be  if  the  practice 
of  re-electing  competent  men  were  more  frequent.  Unfortu- 
nately here,  as  in  Congress,  the  tradition  of  many  States  is,  that 
when  a  man  has  enjoyed  an  office,  however  well  he  may  have 
served  the  public,  some  one  else  ought  to  have  the  next  turn. 

The  reason,  therefore,  why  the  system  I  have  sketched  rubs 
along  in  the  several  States  is,  that  the  executive  has  little  to  do, 
and  comparatively  small  sums  to  handle.  The  further  reason 
why  it  has  so  little  to  do  is  two-fold.  Local  government  is  so 
fully  developed  that  many  functions,  which  in  Europe  would 
devolve  on  a  central  authority,  are  in  all  American  States  left 
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to  the  county,  or  the  city,  or  the  township,  or  the  school  distnct. 
Theae  minor  divisioos  narrow  the  proviuce  of  the  State,  just  as 
the  State  narrows  the  province  of  the  central  government.  And 
the  other  reason  is,  that  legislation  ha«  in  the  several  States 
pushed  Itself  to  the  farthest  limits,  and  so  encroached  on  subjects 
which  European  legislatures  would  leave  to  the  executive,  that 
executive  discretion  is  extinct,  and  the  officers  are  the  mere  handi 
of  the  legislative  brain,  which  din-cts  them  by  statutes  dranii 
with  extreme  niinutenetw,  carefully  Bpecifira  the  purposes  t« 
which  each  money  grant  is  to  lie  applied,  and  supervises  them 
by  inquisitorial  (-oinmitteca. 

It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  these  arrangemeote  that  minor 
State  offices  carry  little  either  of  dignity  or  of  power.  A  place 
is  valued  chiefly  for  ita  aaJary,  or  for  such  opportunities  of  oblig- 
ing  frienila  or  securiTig  commi.-^ioiis  on  contracts  as  it  may  pre- 
sent, though  in  the  gn-atcst  States  the  post  of  attorney-general 
or  coinptroller  is  often  sought  by  able  men.  The  State  CJovemor, 
however,  has  never  been  a  nonentity  anil  (as  already  observed) 
his  |X)st  seems  latterly  to  have  been  gaining  importance.  In 
more  than  one  State  a  sort  of  (x-rfume  from  the  old  days  lingers 
round  him,  as  in  Ma.ssa<-luisctts,  where  the  traditions  of  la;*t  cen- 
tury wen;  renewed  by  tlie  eminent  niaii  who  ocrupie<i  the  chair 
of  the  conunomvealth  during  the  Wiir  of  Secession  and  did  mu<.'h 
to  stimulate  and  direct  the  patriotism  of  its  citizens.  Though  no 
one  would  nowadays,  like  Mr.  Jay  in  1795,  exchange  the  chief 
justiceship  of  the  United  States  for  the  governorship  of  his 
State,  a  Cabinet  ministtir  has  \wn  known  to  quit  his  place  in 
order  to  obtain  the  governorship  of  a  great  State  like  New  York. 
In  all  Sf.ates.  the  (iovernor,  as  the  liighest  official  and  the  deposi- 
tary of  State  authority,  may  at  any  moment  iM^eome  the  pivot  on 
whose  action  public  order  turns.  In  the  Pennsylvania  riots  of 
1877  it  was  the  accidental  absence  of  the  Governor  on  a  tour  in 
the  West  which  enablcl  the  forces  of  sedition  to  gather  strength. 
During  the  more  recent  disturbances  which  large  strikes,  esin-- 
cially  among  railway  employ&i,  have  caused  in  the  West,  the 
prompt  action  of  a  (loveruor  has  preserved  or  restorcil  tran- 
quillity in  more  than  one  State;  while  the  indecision  of  the 
(iovcrnor  of  an  adjoining  one  has  emboldened  strikers  to  stop 
traffic;,  or  to  molest  woi-kmen  who  ha<l  lieen  hired  to  replace 
them.  So  in  a  conmiercial  crisis,  like  that  which  swept  over 
the  Union  in  1837,  when  the  citizens  are  panic-stricken  and  the 
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legislature  hesitates,  much  may  depend  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Governor,  to  whom  the  eyes  of  the  people  naturally  turn.  Hia 
right  of  suggesting  legislative  remedies,  usually  neglected,  then 
becomes  significant,  and  may  abridge  or  increase  the  difficulties 
of  the  community. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  an  executive  magistrate  that  a  State 
Governor  usually  makes  or  mars  a  reputation,  but  in  his  quasi- 
legislative  capacity  of  agreeing  to  or  vetoing  bills  passed  by 
the  legislature.  The  merit  of  a  Governor  is  usually  tested  by 
the  number  and  the  boldnesa  of  his  vetoes ;  and  a  European 
enjoys,  as  I  did  in  the  Stateof  New  York  in  1870,  the  odd  spectacle 
of  a  Governor  appealing  to  the  people  for  reflection  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  defeated  in  many  and  important  instances 
the  will  of  their  representatives  solemnly  expressed  in  the  votes 
of  both  Houses.  That  such  appeals  should  be  made,  and  often 
made  successfully,  is  due  not  only  to  the  distrust  which  the  peo- 
ple entertwn  of  their  legislatures,  but  also,  to  their  honour  be  it 
said,  to  the  respect  of  the  people  for  courage.  They  like  above 
all  things  a  strong  man;  just  as  English  constituencies  prefer 
a  candidate  who  refuses  to  swallow  pledges  or  be  dictated  to  by 


This  view  of  the  Governor  as  a  check  on  the  legislature 
explains  why  the  Americana  think  it  rather  a  gain  than  an 
injury  to  the  State  that  he  should  belong  to  the  party  which  is 
for  the  time  being  in  a  minority  in  the  legiHlaturc.  How  the 
phenomenon  occurs  may  be  seen  by  noting  the  different  methods 
of  choice  employed.  The  Governor  is  chosen  by  a  mass  vote  of 
all  citizens  over  the  State.  The  representiitives  are  chosen  by 
the  same  voters,  but  in  districts.  Thus  one  party  may  have  a 
majority  on  a  gross  poll  of  the  whole  State,  but  may  find  itself 
in  a  minority  in  the  larger  number  of  electoral  districts.  In 
New  York  State  at  one  time  the  mass  vote  showed  a  demo- 
cratic majority,  because  the  Democrats  were  overwhelmingly 
strong  in  New  York  City,  and  some  other  great  centres  of  pop- 
ulation. But  in  the  rural  districts  and  most  of  the  smaller 
towns  the  Republican  party  commanded  a  majority  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  carry  most  districts.  Hence,  wliile  i'  ~ 
emor  was  often  a  Democrat,  the  legislature  was  ofta 
lican.  Little  trouble  need  be  feared  from  the  opp< 
the  two  powers,  because  such  L-tsuea  as  divide  thafl 
parties  have  scarce  any  bearing  on  Staimg^^ 
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may  be  hoped,  because  a  Governor  of  the  other  party  is  more 
likely  to  check  or  show  up  the  miadeeds  of  a  hostile  Senate  or 
Assembly  than  one  who,  belonging  to  the  group  of  men  that 
guide  the  legislature,  has  a  motive  for  working  with  them, 
and  might  even  expect  to  share  any  gains  they  can  amass.' 

Thus  we  are  led  back  to  the  legislature,  which  is  so  much 
the  etroDgeat  force  in  the  several  Slates  that  we  may  almost 
call  it  the  Government  and  ignore  all  other  authorities.  Lrt 
us  see  how  it  gets  on  without  that  guidance  which  an  execu- 
tive ministry  supplies  to  the  Chambers  of  everj'  free  European 
country. 

As  the  frame  of  a  State  government  generally  resembles  the 
National  government,  so  a  State  legislature  resembles  Congress. 
In  most  States,  it  exa^erates  the  characteristic  defects  of 
Congress.  It  has  fewer  able  and  high-minded  men  among  it« 
memljers.  It  has  less  of  recognized  lea<iership.  It  i.s  sur- 
rounded by  temptations  relatively  greater.  It  is  guarded  by 
a  less  watchful  ami  less  interested  public  opinion.  But  t)ef(ire 
we  inquire  what  .sort  of  men  fill  the  legislative  halls,  let  us  ask 
what  kinds  of  business  draw  them  there. 

The  matter  of  State  legislation  may  Iw  classified  umler  three 

I.  Ordinary  private  law,  i.e.  contracts,  tort.s,  inheritance, 
family  relations,  offences,  civil  and  criminal  procedure. 

II.  Administrative  law,  including  the  regulation  of  munici- 
pal and  rural  local  government,  public  works,  education,  the 
liquor  traffic,  vaccination,  adulteration,  charitable  and  ])cnal 
establishments,  the  inspection  of  mines  or  manufactories,  to- 
gether with  the  general  law  of  corporations,  of  railroads,  and 
of  lalxjur, 'together  also  with  taxation,  Iwth  State  and  local, 
and  the  management  of  the  public  debt. 

III.  Measures  of  a  local  and  special  nature,  such  as  are 
called  in  England  "private  bills,"  i.e.  bills  for  chartering  and 
incorporating  gas,  water,  canal,  tramway,  telephone  or  railway 
companies,  or  for  conferring  franchises  in  the  nature  of  monop- 

■  SoniftinicB,  huwL-vcr.  iiiconvpnicDce  ariaps  (rum  the  hostility  of  the  State 
Seiiatc  mill  tin-  (lovcnior.  On  oiio  orrasinn  the  Senate  of  New  ^'ork  persiatenlly 
refused  tu  TOiifirn)  Ihi'  imiiiiiiiitiniiji  iimde  to  (Vrtoin  offireH  hy  tlie  Governs, 
with  the  rITort  iif  seniriiiK  tlic  ri'tniluiii  in  office  IntiK  !H'>'(>iid  tliHr  lesnl  tenii 
of  scvenil  oHiriaia.  tliii<i'  uld  udlcialii  holdiiiii  on  and  driiwiiii;  their  uilarieB  berauiie 
no  new  men  hnd  beeii  duly  appointed  to  fill  thcit  places.  The  Senate  was  thounht 
to  have  liehavcd  Ul ;  hut  the  Governor  was  not  trusted  and  neither  exerted  uor 
deserved  to  ['Xett  any  moia\  avirtvoivVs . 
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olies  or  privileges  upon  such  bodies,  or  for  altering  their  consti- 
tutions, for  incorporating  cities  and  minor  communities  and 
regulating  their  affairs. 

Comparing  these  three  classes  of  business,  between  the  first 
and  second  of  which  it  is  no  doubt  hard  to  draw  a  sharp  line, 
we  shall  find  that  bills  of  the  second  class  are  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  first,  bills  of  the  third  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  other  two  put  together.  Ordinary  private  law, 
the  law  which  guides  or  secures  us  in  the  everyday  relations 
of  life,  and  upon  which  nine-tenths  of  the  suits  between  man 
and  man  are  founded,  is  not  greatly  changed  from  year  to  year 
in  the  American  States.  Many  Western,  and  a  few  Eastern 
States  have  made  bold  experiments  in  the  field  of  divorce,  others 
have  added  new  crimes  to  the  statute-book  and  amended  their 
legal  procedure.  But  commercial  law,  as  well  as  the  law  of 
property  and  civil  rights  in  general,  remains  tolerably  stable. 
People  are  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  and  the  influence 
of  the  legal  profession  is  exerted  against  tinkering.  In  matters 
of  the  second  class,  which  I  have  called  administrative,  because 
they  generally  involve  the  action  of  the  State  or  of  some  of 
the  conmiunities  which  exist  within  it,  there  is  more  legislative 
activity.  Every  session  sees  experiments  tried  in  this  field, 
generally  with  the  result  of  enlarging  the  province  of  govern- 
ment, both  by  interfering  with  the  individual  citizen  and  by 
attempting  to  do  things  for  him  which  apparently  he  either 
does  not  do  or  does  not  do  well  for  himself.^  But  the  general 
or  ** public'*  legislation  is  dwarfed  by  the  ** private  biir'  legis- 
lation which  forms  the  third  of  our  classes.  The  bills  that  are 
merely  local  or  special  outnumber  general  bills  everywhere,  and 
outnumber  them  enormously  in  those  States  which  do  not 
require  corporations  to  be  formed  under  general  laws.^    Such 

»  See  Chapter  XCVIII.  on  "Laissez  Faire,"  in  Vol.  II. 

Many  of  these  measures  have  been  prepared  by  associations  outside  the 
legislature*  who  embody  their  wishes  in  a  bill,  give  it  to  a  momber  and  get  it 
passed,  perhaps  with  scarcely  any  debate.  Thus  not  only  the  Labour  organiza- 
tions, and  the  Grangers  (farmers'  clubs),  but  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  the  medical  profession,  the  dentists,  the  dair>'men,  get  their  favourite 
schemes  enacted. 

'  In  1901,  of  1132  acts  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Alabama,  only  90  were 
general  laws. 

The  restrictions  imposed  on  special  legislation  by  the  more  recent  constitu- 
tions of  Southern  and  W'estem  States  seem  to  have  done  some  good.  Mr. 
Dealey  (Otur  State  Constitutions)  observes:  '*In  all  the  States,  in  the  years 
1904  and  1906,  18,937  laws  were  passed,  8362  of  which  were  general.     In  the  same 
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spet'ial  bills  arp  cundeninfcl  by  thoughtful  Americans,  not  only 
a«  confusing  the  gencml  I»w,  hut  bwausp  tbi>y  fumieh,  unlees 
floai'ly  watilii-il,  op|>ortmiitH'fi  for  pcrpftrnting  jobs,  and  for  in- 
flicting injufilin'  (III  iniliviiliinlH  or  lomlitifts  in  the  interest  of 
Slime  knot  nf  .siicitiliitors.  They  are  one  of  the  scandals  of  the 
country.  But  lUvn-  i»  a,  further  objection  to  their  abundance 
in  the  Stata  Ifgisiaturwj.  They  nrv  u  perennial  founttun  of 
corruption.  I'njmutod  for  pecuniary  *iids  by  some  incorpo- 
rated conijmny  or  group  of  men  proponing  to  form  a  company, 
llieir  passage  isBccurcd  by  intrigue,  and  by  the  free  expenditure 
I  if  money  which  finds  its  way  in  large  i<umB  tx^  the  few  influra- 
tial  men  who  control  a  State  Senate  or  ABsembly,  and  in  smaller 
sums  to  thofie  among  the  rank  and  file  of  members  who  are 
aocesHible  to  these  aolid  ai^niunts,  and  carolcsn  of  any  othere. 
It  i*  the  posniliility  nf  niakiiie  prufit  in  this  \vm_\-  nut  of  a  seal  in 
the  li'di^^laturc  whii'h  draws  to  it  not  a  few  men  in  thase  States 
ivliich,  liJic  \rw  York,  Pennsylvania,  or  IJiinoiM,  offer  a  promising 
fielil  for  lar^ji'  |>f'Ciiniary  enterprises.  Where  the  carcase  is  there 
will  the  vulturcH  !k'  natlicreii  tiigctlier.  The  money  pt)W(T. 
wliicli  is  most  funiiiiiablf  in  the  shape  of  larp;e  corporation*, 
chi<'fly  jillaeks  the  ]<'gislatures  of  these  great  States.  It  is,  how- 
ever, fell  in  nearly  all  States.'  And  even  where,  as  is  the  case  in 
mo.st  States,  only  a  small  minority  of  niemhers  are  open  to  bribes, 
tiie  opportunity  which  these  numerous  local  and  special  h\\U 
olTei'to  amaaof  iiiakiuKhimself  iiujiortant.iif  <>lilif;inKhis  friend-, 
of  securing  sinni'liiiiitr  for  hisloealily  and  thereby  eonfirniinp  !ii< 
local   influence,   is  -ufHcieut  to  make  a  .seat  in  the  lepislalure 


<lesire,i  ciiielly  in  respect  of  Mich  bills 

,  and  to  obscure,  in  t!ieeyc> 

of  most  members,  the  hinJier  function; 

<  of  fieneral  legislation  which 

tliesc  assemblies  po.^sess.     One  ma\ 

■  ar>Pb'  to  these  eonimon- 

wealllis.  thoUKli  in  a  new  seu.se,  tli< 

'  famous  dictum,  crrtipti— 

Sim.,  n,,M:v  lAunmm-  ?,yr,v. 

Thm  in  New  Eni:l..ii'! 


cr. 

-l^rinti.! 

ri-.if  „,oi,,-v 

:irr  iiiin-  rniui 

imt(<.l»'Iil»l 

H  l-nr 

111  wliite  1 

til, 

ubulutwi  and  c 

viiti^Kl  on, 

,  urt.  laid  b.-[. 

ti... 

■  Guvi't 

iiur  auU  Ui. 

■  Ia'ijiiAj.Wtc. 
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One  form  of  this  special  legislation  is  peculiarly  attractive 
and  pernicious.  It  is  the  power  of  dealing  by  statute  with 
the  mimicipal  constitution  and  actual  management  of  cities. 
Cities  grow  so  fast  that  all  undertakings  connected  with  them 
are  particularly  tempting  to  speculators.  City  revenues  are 
so  large  as  to  offer  rich  plunder  to  those  who  can  seize  the  con- 
trol of  them.  The  vote  which  a  city  casts  is  so  heavy  as  to 
throw  great  power  into  the  hands  of  those  who  control  it,  and 
enable  them  to  drive  a  good  bargain  with  the  wirepullers  of 
a  legislative  chamber.  Hence  the  control  exercised  by  the 
State  l^slature  over  city  government  is  a  most  important 
branch  of  legislative  business,  a  means  of  power  to  scheming 
politicians,  of  enrichment  to  greedy  ones,  and  if  not  of  praise 
to  evil-doers,  yet  certainly  of  terror  to  them  that  do  well.^ 

We  are  now  in  a  position,  having  seen  what  the  main  busi- 
ness of  a  State  legislatiu'e  is,  to  inquire  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
quality  of  the  persons  who  compose  it.  The  conditions  that 
determine  their  quality  may  be  said  to  be  the  following  :  — 

I.  The  system  of  selection  by  party  conventions.  As  this 
will  be  described  in  subsequent  chapters  (Part  III.),  I  will 
here  say  no  more  than  that  it  prevents  the  entrance  of  good 
men  and  favours  that  of  bad  ones. 

II.  The  habit  of  choosing  none  but  a  resident  to  represent 
an  electoral  district,  a  habit  which  narrows  the  field  of  choice, 
and  not  only  excludes  competent  men  from  other  parts  of  the 
State,  but  deters  able  men  generally  from  entering  State  poli- 
tics, since  he  who  loses  his  seat  for  his  own  district  cannot  find 
his  way  back  to  the  legislature  a.s  member  for  any  other. 

III.  The  fact  that  the  capital  of  a  State  —  i.e.  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  legislature  and  residence  of  the  chief  officials,  is 
usually  a  small  town,  at  a  distance  from  the  most  populous 
city  or  cities  of  the  State,  and  therefore  a  place  neither  attrac- 
tive socially  nor  convenient  for  business  men  or  lawyers,  and 
which,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  is  more  shielded  from 
a  vigilant  public  opinion  than  is  a  groat  city,  with  its  keen 
and  curious  press.  Pennsylvanians  who  might  be  willing  to 
serve  in  a  legislature  meeting  at  Philadelphia  are  less  inclined 
to  attend  one  at  Harrisburg.  An  eminent  citizen  of  Connecti- 
cut observed   to   me   that,  whereas   everybody  in  that   little 

1  Thia  is  one  reason  why  in  some  States  the  refonners  have  obtained  per- 
mission for  cities  to  make  their  own  charters. 
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State  could  reach  Hartford  in  a  few  hours  from  its  farthest 
comer,  a  member  attending  the  legislature  of  Illinois  or  Wis- 
consin might  often  have  to  quit  his  home  and  live  during  the 
session  at  Springfield  or  Madison,  because  these  capitals  are 
remote  from  the  outer  parts  of  those  large  conmionwealths. 
He  thought  this  a  factor  in  the  comparative  excellence  of  the 
Connecticut  legislature. 

IV.  The  nature  of  the  business  that  comes  before  a  State 
legislature.  As  already  explained,  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
this  business  excites  little  popular  interest  and  involves  no  large 
political  issues.^  Unimportant  it  is  not.  Nothing  could  well 
be  more  important  than  to  repress  special  legislation,  and  de- 
liver cities  from  the  fangs  of  the  spoiler.  But  its  importance 
is  not  readily  apprehended  by  ordinary  people,  the  mischiefs 
that  have  to  be  checked  being  spread  out  over  a  multitude  of 
bills,  most  of  them  individually  insignificant,  however  ruinous 
in  their  cumulated  potency.  Hence,  though  a  public  spiritol  or 
ambitious  youth  may  enter  a  State  legislature  in  order  to  become 
known  there  and  work  his  way  upward,  a  leading  politician 
seldom  troubles  himself  to  seek  a  seat,  while  the  men  who  com- 
bine high  character  with  talent  and  energy  are  too  much  occupied 
in  practising  their  profession  or  pushing  their  business  to  under- 
take the  dreary  task  of  wrangling  over  gas  and  railroad  bilk  in 
committees,  or  exerting  themselves  to  win  some  advantage  for  the 
locality  that  returns  them. 

I  have  not  mentioned  among  these  depressing  condition?  the 
payment  of  salaries  to  members,  because  it  makes  little  difference. 
It  is  no  doubt  an  attraction  to  some  of  the  poorer  men,  to  penuri- 
ous farmers,  or  half-starved  lawyers.  But  in  attracting  them  it 
does  not  serve  to  keep  out  any  better  men.  Probably  the  sen><^ 
of  public  duty  would  be  keener  if  legislative  work  was  not  paid 
at  all.  But,  looking  at  the  question  practically,  I  doubt  whetht  r 
the  discontinuance  of  salaries  would  improve  the  quality  of 
American  legislators.     The  drawbacks  to  the  position  which  repel 

^  Recently  steps  have  been  taken  in  some  few  States  to  improve  the  quality 
of  legislation  by  providing  legal  aid  for  members  in  the  drafting  of  bills  :i:;J 
8uppl>ang  them  with  information.  Wisconsin  in  its  State  Librarj*  department 
has  set  an  excellent  example  in  the  West,  and  while  the  New  York  State  Library 
does  admirable  work  in  collecting  data  for  legislation,  lawyers  are  retained  to  do 
drafting  for  any  member  desirinp:  it,  and  the  skilled  administrative  departnirnts 
give  advice  and  criticism  to  those  who  need  it,  they  are  of  course  at  the  8t»r\ice 
of  the  Governor.  Commissions  are  pretty  frequently  appointed  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  (juestions  of  especial  difficulty. 
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the  best  men,  the  advantages  which  attract  inferior  men,  would 
remain  the  same  as  now ;  and  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  the  view 
that  the  places  of  those  who  might  cease  to  come  if  they  did  not 
get  their  five  dollars  a  day  would  be  taken  by  men  who  would 
manage  to  make  as  large  an  income  in  a  less  respectable  way. 

After  this,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  State  legislatures 
are  not  high-toned  bodies.  The  best  seem  to  be  those  of  some 
of  the  New  England  States,  particularly  Massachusetts,  where 
the  venerable  traditions  surrounding  an  ancient  commonwealth 
do  something,  though  not  enough,  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the 
body  and  induce  good  men  to  enter  it.  This  legislature,  called 
the  General  Court,  is,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  substan- 
tially pure,  and  does  its  work  passably  well.  Its  composition  is, 
however,  said  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  General  Courts  of 
eighty  years  ago.  Connecticut  has  a  fair  Senate,  and  a  tolerable 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  also  reported  to  be  reasonably 
honest,  though  not  free  from  demagogism.  Vermont  is  pure ; 
New  Hampshire,  a  State  where  bossism  throve  and  constit- 
uencies used  to  be  reproached  with  bribery,  is  more  open  to 
censure.^  Next  come  some  of  the  North- Western  States,  where 
the  population  consisting  almost  entirely  of  farmers,  who  own 
as  well  as  work  their  land,  sends  up  members  who  fairly  repre- 
sent its  average  intelligence,  and  are  little  below  the  level  of 
its  average  virtue.  There  are  no  traditions  in  such  States,  and 
there  are  already  corporations  rich  enough  to  corrupt  members 
and  be  themselves  black-mailed.  Hence  one  is  prepared  to  find 
among  the  legislators  professional  politicians  of  the  worst  class. 
But  the  percentage  of  such  men  is  small  in  States  like  Michigan, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Oregon,  probably  not  more  than 
from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent,  the  other  members  being  often 
ignorant  and  narrow,  but  honest  and  well-intentioned.  In 
Ohio  and  Indiana  the  proportion  gf  black  sheep  may  be  higher, 
and  in  some  Western  States,  such  as  Missouri  and  Montana, 
there  have  now  and  then  been  grave  scandals. 

It  is  hard  to  present  a  general  view  of  the  Southern  States, 
both  because  there  are  great  differences  among  them,  and  be- 
cause they  are  still  in  a  state  of  transition,  generally,  it  would 
seem,  transition  towards  a  better  state  of  things.  Roughly 
speaking,  their  legislatures  stand  below  those  of  the  North-West, 

*  A  lively  picture  of  Boss  methods  as  formerly  practised  in  this  State  may  be 
foufid  in  a  story  called  "Coniston,"  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 

2n 
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though  in  most  a  few  men  of  exceptional  ability  antf  standing  may 
be  found.  Kentucky  and  Georgia  are  among  the  better  State, 
Mississippi  iind  .-Vrkanaaa  are  reported  a^  among  the  less  pure. 
Louisiana,  infect*<i  by  New  Orleans,  has  been  deemed  the  woret 
The  lowest  place  belongs  to  the  States  wliich,  possessing  the 
largest  cities,  have  rec^ved  the  largest  influx  of  European 
immigrants,  and  have  fallen  most  completely  under  the  control 
of  unscrupulous  party  managers.  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cinciimati,  San  Francisco,  have  done  their 
best  to  poison  the  legislatures  of  the  States  in  which  tlief 
respei'tively  lie  by  filling  these  Ijodiee  with  members  of  a  lo» 
t}^*,  as  well  as  by  being  themselves  the  centres  of  enormous 
accumulations  of  capital.  They  have  brought  the  Ktroogest 
corrupting  force  into  contact  with  the  weakest  and  most  oor- 
niptible  material ;  and  there  has  followed  in  Ponrtsylvania  and 
New  York  sueh  a  Witches'  Sabbath  of  jobbing,  bribing,  thiev- 
ing, antl  prostitution  of  legislative  power  to  private  interest  as 
the  world  has  seldom  seen.  Of  course  even  in  these  States  the 
majority  of  the  members  are  not  bad  men,  for  the  majority 
come  from  the  rural  districts  or  smaller  towits,  where  hone.-ity 
and  order  reign  ad  they  do  generally  in  Northern  and  Western 
America  outsiiie  a  few  large  cities.  Many  of  them  are  famicn- 
or  small  lawyers,  who  go  Up  meaning  to  do  right,  but  fail  into 
the  hands  of  schemers  who  abuse  their  inexperience  and  pnn;- 
tise  on  their  ignorance.  One  of  the  ablest  and  most  vivaeioiL* 
of  the  younger  generation  of  American  politicians  '  says  : 

"Whorp  a  number  of  mnn,  many  of  th^m  poor,  some  of  them  unseru- 
pulou!^.  aod  'ithcr.s  elected  by  ('onstitiienls  tuo  ignorant  to  hold  them  tn  a 
proper  afieouii lability  for  their  u^lionK,  aru  put  into  a  jKisuion  of  cn^at 
temporarj'  power,  where  they  are  called  to  take  a<'tion  uptm  qitosiiDTi-; 
afTt-cliuK  the  welfare  of  larRo  corporations  and  wealthy  pri\-ate  indiiiil- 
uala,  the  chances  for  corruption  are  always  great  :  and  that  tliere  is 
much  viciousnexH  and  political  dishonesty,  much  moral  cowanlL<'e,  and  u 
good  deal  of  actual  briliii-tukine  nt  All>any,  no  one  who  lias  hiul  prai-ti'-ul 
experience  of  liipslation  can  doubt.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  the  jrond 
members  outnumber  tlie  bad.  .  .  .  The  representatives  from  tlio 
country  districts  are  usually  good  men,  well-to-do  farmers.  Bmnll  Ion- 
yore,  or  prosperous  storekeepers,  and  are  shrewd,  quiet,  and  honi'St, 
They  are  often  narrow-minded,  and  slow  to  receive  an  idea ;  but  they 
cling  to  it  with  the  utmost  tenacity.      For  the  most  part  they  arc  nntiva 

xisevoll  i)f   New  Y.>rk,  iti  the  Cenluri/  Miiyinine  (or  Ai^ril 
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Americans,  and  those  who  are  not  are  men  who  have  become  completely 
Americanized  in  their  ways  and  habits  of  thought.  .  .  .  The  worst 
legislators  come  from  the  great  cities.  They  are  usually  foreigners  of 
little  or  no  education,  with  exceedingly  misty  ideas  as  to  morality,  and 
possessed  of  an  ignorance  so  profound  that  it  could  only  be  called  comic 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  has  at  times  such  serious  effects  on  our 
laws.  It  is  their  ignorance  quite  as  much  as  actual  viciousness  which 
makes  it  so  difficult  to  procure  the  passage  of  good  laws,  or  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  bad  ones  ;  and  it  is  the  most  irritating  of  the  many  ele- 
ments with  which  we  have  to  contend  in  the  fight  for  good  government."^ 

The  same  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  after  sitting  in  three 
New  York  legislatures  he  came  to  think  that  about  one-third 
of  the  members  were  open  to  corrupt  influences,  but  that  although 
the  characters  of  those  men  were  known  to  their  colleagues  and 
to  the  "lobby,"  it  was  rarely  possible  to  convict  them.  Many 
of  this  worst  third  had  not  gone  into  the  legislature  meaning  to 
make  gain  out  of  the  position,  but  had  been  corrupted  by  it. 
They  found  that  no  distinction  was  to  be  won  there  by  legitimate 
methods,  and  when  temptation  came  in  their  way  they  fell, 
having  feeble  consciences  and  no  statesmanlike  knowledge.  Or 
they  were  anxious  above  all  things  to  pass  some  local  measure  on 
which  their  constituents  were  set,  and  they  found  they  could  not 
win  the  support  of  other  members  except  by  becoming  accom- 
plices in  the  jobs  or  "steals"  which  these  members  were  "put- 
ting through."  Or  they  gained  their  seat  by  the  help  of  some 
influential  man  or  powerful  company,  and  found  themselves 
obliged  to  vote  according  to  the  commands  of  their  "owner."  ^ 

*  Any  one  with  experience  of  legislative  bodies  will  agree  with  the  view  that 
i|i:norance  and  stupidity  cause  more  trouble  than  bad  intentions,  seeing  that  they 
are  more  common,  and  are  the  materials  on  which  men  of  bad  intentions  play. 

*  "There  came  before  a  committee  (of  the  New  York  House)  of  which  I  hap- 
j}ened  to  be  a  member,  a  perfectly  proper  bill  in  the  interest  of  a  certain  cor- 
poration ;  the  majority  of  the  committee,  six  in  number,  were  thoroughly  bad 
men.  who  opposed  with  the  hope  of  being  paid  to  cease  their  opposition.  When 
I  consented  to  take  charge  of  the  bill,  I  stipulated  that  not  a  penny  should  be 
paid  to  ensure  its  passage.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  see  what  pressure 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  recalcitrant  meml)crs  ;  and  accordingly  we  had 
to  find  out  who  were  the  authors  and  sponsors  of  their  political  being.  Three 
proved  to  be  under  the  control  of  local  statesmen  of  the  same  party  as  them- 
selves, and  of  equally  bad  moral  character ;  one  was  ruled  by  a  politician  of 
unsavoury  reputation  from  a  different  city  ;  the  fifth,  a  Democrat,  w^as  owned 
by  a  Republican  (!)  Federal  official,  and  the  sixth  by  the  president  of  a  horse-car 
[street  tramway]  company.  A  couple  of  letters  from  these  two  magnates  forced 
the  last-mentioned  members  to  change  front  on  the  bill  w^ith  surprising  alacrity." 
—  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  tU  supra. 

The  New  York  legislature  was  thought  to  have  begun  to  improve  in  the  first 
years  of  the  century,  but  this  pleasing  impression  received  a  shock  in  1910. 


cxjirrssly  rnactrd  tlitit  it  >;|iall  he 
of  .-iiilicitatioii  or  hriiMTV.  and 
A  third  is  hiack-niaiiiiig.  A  mi 
specially  directed  against  some 
probably  a  railway,  or  proposing 
in  fact  to  injure  such  a  corporatic 
He  intimates  privately  that  he  is 
or  the  law-agenta  of  the  corporatio 
off  by  them,  keeping  his  bill  in  tl 
so  as  to  prevent  some  other  men 
Even  in  the  North-Western  Stat< 
such  "scallawag"  members,  who, 
insufficient,  increase  their  le^8lati\ 
of  taxation  upon  the  companies  of 
(technically  called  a  "strike")  qui 
where  a  ten  hours'  labour  bill,  for 
brought  in  to  frighten  the  large  cor 
into  inducing  its  author  to  drop  it 
as  capitalists  can  best  apply,  Evt 
an  agent  or  agents  continually  on 
ture  is  in  session,  watching  the  bills 
tees  that  deal  «-ith  them.  Such  ! 
the  friends  of  the  railway  to  defeat 
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of  intrigue,  and  the  chairmanship  of  a  committee  the  position 
which  affords  the  greatest  facilities  for  an  unscrupulous  man. 
Bound  the  committees  there  buzzes  that  swarm  of  professional 
agents  which  Americans  call  "the  lobby,"  soliciting  the  members, 
threatening  them  with  trouble  in  their  constituencies,  plying 
them  with  all  sorts  of  inducements,  treating  them  to  dinners, 
drinks,  and  cigars.* 

In  these  demoralized  States  the  State  Senate  is  apt  to  be  a 
worse  body  than  the  House,  whereas  in  the  better  States  the 
Senate  is  usually  the  superior  body.*  The  reason  is  two-fold. 
As  the  Senate  is  smaller  —  in  New  York  it  consists  of  51  members 
against  150  in  the  Assembly  —  the  vote  of  each  member  is  of 
more  consequence,  and  fetches,  when  venal,  a  higher  price. 
Other  things  being  equal,  a  stronger  temptation  is  more  likely 
to  overcome  virtue,  and  other  things  practically  are  equal,  be- 
cause it  is  just  as  hard  to  fix  responsibility  on  a  senator  as  on  an 
Assemblyman,  and  the  post  is  no  more  dignified.  And  the 
second  reason  is  that  the  most  adroit  and  practised  intriguers 
work  their  way  up  into  the  Senate,  where  their  power  (which 
includes  the  confirmation  of  appointments)  is  greater  and  thi-ir 
vote  more  valuable.  There  is  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  as 
fitness  includes  the  absence  of  scruples,  thi.s  comes  in  practice 
to  mean  the  natural  selection  of  the  worst. 

I  escape  from  this  Stygian  pool  to  make  some  observations 
which  seem  applicable  to  State  legislatures  generally,  and  not 
merely  to  the  most  degraded. 

The  spirit  of  localism,  surprisingly  strong  everywhere  in 
America,  completely  rules  them.  A  member  is  not  a  member 
for  his  State,  chosen  by  a  district  but  bound  to  think  first  of  the 
general  welfare  of  the  commonwealth.  He  is  a  member  for 
Brownsville,  or  Pompey,  or  the  Seventh  district,  and  so  forth, 
as  the  case  may  be.     His  first  and  main  duty  is  to  get  the  most 

■  "One  Benator.  who  was  g;enerally  known  as  'the  wjrk«l  Gibba,'  sppiit  two 
years  at  Albany,  in  which  he  pursued  his  'busincHs',  so  shamelessly  (hat  his 
constituents  refused  to  send  him  there  aeain ;  but  he  coolly  came  Out  a  year 
later  and  begged  for  a  return  lo  Hh  A-ii  ij]liiy  on  (hi-  ifrniin-i  tliiit  lie  WM  fiuau- 
cially  embarraflsed.  and  wiah'^tl  i 
fortuned  on  the  Balary  of  an  A-4^mb]y-man,  whieh  is 
of  New  York,  in  a  paper  i-ntirlifl  Money  in  Cily  Elee 

'  Some  of  my  informants  -wiiuld  not  admit  this  ; 
age  of  corrupt  men,  even  at  Albany,  lower  than  N 
of  the  pessimistic  school  make 
seem  to  be  on  the  whole  thf  b 
■bout  the  legend  of  Cyrus,  "  Itnowiof  d 
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he  can  for  his  constituency  out  of  the  State  treasury,  or  by  means 
of  State  legislation.  No  appeal  to  the  general  interest  would 
have  weight  with  him  against  the  interests  of  that  spot,  WhaX 
is  more,  he  is  deemed  by  his  colleagues  of  the  same  party  to  be 
liie  sole  exponent  of  tlie  wishes  of  the  spot,  and  solely  entitled 
to  handle  its  affairs.  If  he  approves  a  hill  which  affects  the  plan 
and  nothing  but  the  place,  that  is  conclusive.  Nobody  eL* 
lid.'i  any  business  to  interfere.  This  rule  is  the  more  readily 
ficccptt'd,  because  its  application  all  round  serves  the  privalc 
interest  of  every  member  alike,  while  members  of  more  enlarged 
views,  who  ought  to  champion  the  interests  of  the  State  and 
sound  general  principl(«  of  legislation,  are  rare.  When  such  is 
the  accepted  doctrine  as  well  as  invariable  practice,  log-rolling 
becomes  natural  and  almost  le^ptimate.  Each  member  being 
the  jud(£e  of  the  measure  whieh  touches  his  own  constituency, 
ovory  other  member  supports  that  member  in  passing  the  meas- 
ure, expecting  in  return  the  like  support  in  a  like  cause.  He  who 
in  the  public  interest  opposes  the  bad  i)ill  of  another,  i.s  certain 
to  find  that  other  oi>posing,  and  probably  mth  success,  his  own 
bill  however  good. 

The  defects  noted  (Chapters  XIV.-WII.)  as  arising  in 
Congress  from  the  want  of  recoguiseti  leadership  and  of  per- 
sons offieially  bound  to  represent  and  protect  the  interests  of 
the  people  at  large  reajipear  in  the  State  legislatures,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  no  doul>t,  but  in  an  aggravated  form,  Iwcause  the  level 
of  ability  is  iowpr  and  the  control  of  public  opinion  less.  There 
is  no  one  to  withstand  the  petty  localism  already  referred  tii ; 
no  one  charged  with  the  duty  of  resisting  proposals  which  some 
noisy  section  may  demand,  but  whose  ultimate  mischief,  or 
pernicious  effect  as  precedents,  thoughtful  men  perceive. 
There  are  members  for  districts,  but  no  members  for  the  people 
of  the  State.  Thus  many  needless  bills  and  many  ba<l  biiU 
are  passed.  And  when  some  difficult  question  arises,  it  may 
happen  that  no  memlx-r  is  ffmnd  able  to  grapple  with  it.  Some- 
times the  governor  comes  to  tlie  rescue  bj'  appointing  a  com- 
mission of  eminent  men  to  devise  and  sut^est  to  the  legislature 
a  meiisure  to  deal  with  the  question.  Sometimes  the  Consli- 
cutiim  contains  a  provision  that  the  judges  shall  report  upon 
all  defei'ts  in  the  judicial  system  in  order  that  the  neeileti  reform 
may  Iw;  thereupon  carried.'     Such  arc  the  roundiilx»ut  waj-s  in 

'  In  (1  \V™torn  statp  \t  tiTcnVVY  (uimwnpd  Ihi 
had  ngrprd  Vlimii  foitaiii  miii'\v  iiwiV-i  re\>nTO4\ 
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which  efforts  are  made  to  supply  the  want  of  capacity  in  the 
l^islators,  and  the  absence  of  a  proper  system  of  co-operation 
between  the  executive  and  legislative  departments. 

A  remarkable  and  important  new  departure  was  made  in 
New  York  State  in  1909  by  the  creation  of  a  body  called  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  charged  with  the  duty  of  dealing 
with  the  agencies  of  transportation  and  other  public  services. 
Its  action  is  expected  to  remedy  the  evils  which  have  arisen  not 
only  from  the  frequent  exercise  of  improper  influences  by  public 
service  corporations,  but  also  from  the  fragmentary  and  unsys- 
tematic way  in  which  legislatures  have  treated  these  matters. 

There  is  in  State  legislators,  particularly  in  the  West,  a 
restlessness  which,  coupled  with  their  limited  range  of  knowl- 
edge and  undue  appreciation  of  material  interests,  makes  them 
rather  dangerous.  Meeting  for  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  or 
probably  in  two  years,  they  are  alarmingly  active  during  those 
weeks,  and  run  measures  through  whose  results  are  not  appre- 
hended till  months  afterwards.  It  is  for  this  reason,  no  less 
than  from  the  fear  of  jobbery,  that  the  meeting  of  the  legis- 
lature is  looked  forward  to  with  anxiety  by  the  "good  citizens" 
in  these  communities,  and  its  departure  hailed  as  a  deliverance. 
I  once  asked  the  governor  of  a  far  Western  commonwealth 
how  he  got  on  with  his  legislature.  "I  won't  say  they  are 
bad  men,"  he  answered,  "but  the  pleasantest  sight  of  the  year 
to  me  is  when  at  the  end  of  the  session  I  see  their  coat  tails  go 
round  the  street  corner." 

Both  this  restlessness  and  the  general  character  of  State 
legislation  are  illustrated  by  the  enormous  numbers  of  bills  in- 
troduced in  each  session.  Comparatively  few  pass,  because 
the  time  is  too  short,  or  opposing  influences  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  committees  :  yet  those  that  do  pass  reach  a  high 
total. 

The  annual  output  of  all  the  legislatures  has  been  estimated  at 
15,000  statutes.*  From  1899  to  1904,  the  number  passed  was 
45,552.     In  1909  there  were  passed  in  Maryland  741  acts,  in 

a  bill  to  be  introduced  into  the  legislature  embodying  them.  There  were,  how- 
ever, many  lawyers  of  the  meaner  sort  in  that  legislature  who  objected  to  these 
reforms  because  they  would  have  lessened  opportunities  of  gain:  and  by  the 
efforts  of  these  petty  practitioners  the  bill  was  defeated.  There  was  no  one  in 
the  Chamber  able  with  official  authority  to  insist  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  at  large  the  bill  ought  to  pass. 

1  By  Professor  Gilmore  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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California  729.  in  Pennsylvania  650,  in  New  York  596,  and 
North  Carolina  1319.  The  large  majority  of  these  were  local  9t 
special,  intended  to  further  the  interests  of  particular  personi 
or  places.'  In  1901  eight  fairly  typical  States  passed  7032 
statutes,  of  which  5876  were  local  or  special.  Acts  of  incorpo- 
ration, grants  of  inheritance,  changes  of  names  and  releases 
from  indebtedness,  thus  consume  a  large  proportion  of  the  time 
of  the  legislature  at  a  great  public  expense,  and  often  to  tbe 
serious  detriment  of  public  interests,  liecause  it  is  througfa 
these  bills  that  jobs  are  perpetrated.  The  expense  to  which  the 
States  are  put  by  their  legislatures,  with  results  rather  injurious 
than  beneficial,  is  very  great.  Some  years  ago  it  was  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  laws  in  the  States  varied  from  an  average  of 
about  SIOOO  per  diem  for  every  legislative  session  to  over  $4000 
per  dii'ni.  makinsj  an  aEcregatc,  in  the  whole  nunilier  of  Stairs. 
which  could  not  Ijc  less  than  810,000,000,  not  as  an  excep- 
tional outlay,  but  as  the  price  paid  for  current  legislation. 

Xotliing  is  more  remarkal)lc  about  these  State  legislators 
than  their  timidity.  No  one  seems  to  think  of  having  an 
opinion  of  his  o«ti.  In  matters  which  touch  the  interest*  of 
his  constituent*,  a  memlicr  is,  of  course,  their  humble  ser\'ant. 
In  burning  jtarty  questions  —  they  are  few,  and  mostly  personal 
—  he  goes  with  his  party.  In  questions  of  general  public 
policy  he  lot)ks  to  see  how  the  cat  jumps ;  and  is  readj'  to  vote 
for  anj-thing  which  the  people,  or  any  active  section  of  the 
I>eople,  cry  nut  for,  though  of  course  he  may  be  secretly  un- 
friendly, and  may  therefore  slyly  try  to  spoil  a  mea.sure.  Thi< 
want  of  independence  has  some  good  results.  It  enables  a 
small  minority  of  zealous  men,  backed  by  a  few  newspaper:;, 
to  carry  schemes  of  reform  which  the  majority  regard  with 
indifference  or  hostility.  Thus  in  bodies  so  depraved  as  the  leg- 
islatures of  New  York  an<l  Pennsylvania,  bills  have  been  pa.sr^,-(l 
improving  the  charters  of  cities,  creating  a  secret  ballot,  and 
even  Iwttering  the  civil  service  and  establishing  an  improved 
system  of  appointments  to  office.  A  few  enei^etic  reformer.* 
went  to  Albany  and  Harrisburg  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 

'  Even  aninng  the  Arta  wliirh  appear  in  the  statute-hooks  of  thp  Stair* 
under  tht-  hoadiiig  of  (wnernl  liiwa,  there  nri'  many  of  a  loral  or  si)odHl  charaotn. 
Some  Stad-s  (r.g.  Wyoiuinit)  riiiw  torhid  (he  piissing  of  any  private  Act. 

As  mniirki'il  in  iin  earlier  rhaptiT.  the  tntal  numlier  of  biJU  of  ail  kiodf  in- 
trodured  in  ltH)S  into  tile  Jiritish  ParlianiKnt.  whii^h  is  the  sole  ieidslutivQ  »u- 
thority  (or  a  population  of  torVi-*^"™  tuiUioiia.  wu  482.  of  which  241  pad«eii. 
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little  knot  of  members  who  battle  for  good  government  there, 
and  partly  frightened,  partly  coaxed  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
and  House  into  adopting  proposals  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
professional  politicians.  About  1880,  two  or  three  high-minded 
and  sagacious  ladies  obtained  by  their  presence  at  Albany  the 
introduction  of  reforms  into  the  charitable  institutions  of  New 
York  city.  The  ignorance  and  heedlessness  of  the  "profes- 
sionals," who  do  not  always  see  the  results  of  legislative  changes, 
and  do  not  look  forward  beyond  the  next  few  months,  help  to 
make  such  triimiphs  possible ;  and  thus,  as  the  Bible  tells  us 
that  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  God,  the  faults  of  politicians 
are  turned  to  work  for  righteousness. 

In  the  recent  legislation  of  many  States,  especially  West- 
em  States,  there  is  a  singular  mixture  of  philanthropy  and 
humanitarianism  with  the  folly  and  jobbery  I  have  described, 
like  threads  of  gold  and  silver  woven  across  a  warp  of  dirty 
sacking.  Every  year  sees  bills  passed  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
liquor,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  indecent  or  otherwise  demoraliz- 
ing literature,  to  protect  women  and  children,  to  stamp  out 
lotteries  and  gambling  houses,  to  improve  the  care  of  the  blind, 
the  insane,  and  the  poor,  which  testify  to  a  warm  and  increasing 
interest  in  all  good  works.  These  measures  are  to  be  explained, 
not  merely  by  that  power  which  an  active  and  compact  minority 
enjoys  of  getting  its  own  way  against  a  crowd  of  men  bent  each 
on  his  own  private  gain,  and  therefore  not  working  together 
for  other  purposes,  but  also  by  the  real  sympathy  which  many 
of  the  legislators,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  feel  for  morality 
and  for  suffering.  Even  the  corrupt  politicians  of  Albany  were 
moved  by  the  appeals  of  the  philanthropic  ladies  to  whom  I 
have  referred  ;  much  more  then  would  it  be  an  error  to  think  of 
the  average  legislator  as  a  bad  man,  merely  because  he  will 
join  in  a  job,  or  try  to  blackmail  a  railroad.  The  moral  stand- 
ard of  Western  America  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  of  Eng- 
land, just  as  the  standard  of  England  differs  from  that  of  Ger- 
many or  France.  It  is  both  higher  and  lower.  Some  sins  excite 
more  anger  or  disgust  than  they  do  in  England  ;  some  arc  more 
lightly  forgiven,  or  more  quickly  forgotten.  Laxity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  political  trust  belongs  to  the  latter  category.  The 
newspapers  accuse  everybody ;  the  ordinary  citizen  can  seldom 
tell  who  is  innocent  and  who  is  guilty.  He  makes  a  sort  of  com- 
promise in  his  own  mind  by  thinking  nobody  quite  black,  but 
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everybody  gray.    And  he  goes  on  to  think  that  what  every- 
body does  cannot  be  very  sinful. 

[Note  to  edition  of  1910.  —  Reviewing  the  facts  dealt  with  in  this 
chapter,  I  find  them  to  be  still,  broadly  speaking,  the  same  as  they 
were  in  1S92 ;  the  factors  working  for  good  and  for  evil  having  not 
greatly  changed.  However,  the  tendency  of  recent  years  seems  to  be 
in  most  States  towards  better  legislation,  and  especially  towards  a 
more  active  and  vigilant  control  of  legislative  bodies  by  public  opinion. 
The  legislature  of  New  York,  for  instance,  is  probably  no  purer  than 
formerly,  and  may  do  as  many  jobs  at  the  instance  of  private  interest^ 
as  formerly,  but  its  public  acts  are  better,  and  it  sometimes  drop^  i 
job  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  good  citizens.  Moreover  it  is  now  in 
some  states  curbed  by  the  existence  of  a  Referendum.  In  some  of  the 
Western  and  Southern  States  plenty  of  crude  measures  and  a  few  wild 
measures  are  still  passed,  and  in  most  States  private  interests  stiU  liave 
too  much  power  in  securing  the  legislation  they  want.  But  there  has 
been  enough  progress  to  make  the  outlook  hopeful.  What  seems  now 
most  needed  is  the  separation  of  private  (i.e,  local  and  personal)  bills 
from  general  public  legislation,  and  the  provision  of  some  mode  for 
dealing  with  them  on  general  principles  and,  if  possible,  by  quasi  ju- 
dicial methods.  The  New  York  Public  Utilities  Commission  is  an  ex- 
periment in  this  direction  from  which  much  may  be  hoped.  But  any 
one  who  knows  how  useful  the  quasi  judicial  methods  applied  in  Eng- 
land to  private  legislation  have  proved  cannot  but  wish  that  they  were 
better  Imown  in  the  American  States.) 


CHAPTER  XLV 

BEMEDIES  FOR  THE  FAULTS  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENTS 

The  defects  in  State  governments,  which  our  examination 
of  their  working  has  disclosed,  are  not  those  we  should  have 
expected.  It  might  have  been  predicted,  and  it  was  at  one 
time  believed,  that  these  authorities,  consumed  by  jealousy  and 
stimulated  by  ambition,  would  have  been  engaged  in  constant 
efforts  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their  action  and  encroach  on 
the  National  government.  This  does  not  happen,  and  seems 
most  unlikely  to  happen.  The  people  of  each  State  are  now  not 
more  attached  to  the  government  of  their  o\\ti  commonwealth 
than  to  the  Federal  government  of  the  nation,  whose  growth  has 
made  even  the  greatest  State  seem  insignificant  beside  it. 

A  study  of  the  frame  of  State  government,  in  which  the 
executive  department  is  absolutely  severed  from  the  legisla- 
tive, might  have  suggested  that  the  former  would  become  too 
independent,  misusing  its  powers  for  personal  or  party  pur- 
poses, while  public  business  would  suffer  from  the  want  of  con- 
cert between  the  two  great  authorities,  that  which  makes  and 
that  which  carries  out  the  law. 

This  also  has  proved  in  practice  to  be  no  serious  evil.  The 
legislature  might  indeed  and  probably  would  work  better  if  the 
governor,  or  some  high  official  acting  with  and  for  him,  could 
sit  in  it  and  exercise  an  influence  on  its  deliberations.  Such  an 
approach  to  the  European  cabinet  system  has,  however,  never 
been  thought  of  for  American  States ;  and  the  example  of  the 
Provincial  legislatures  of  Canada,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  re- 
sponsible ministry  sitting  in  the  legislature,  does  not  seem  to 
have  recommended  it  for  imitation.  Those  who  founded  the 
State  governments  did  not  desire  to  place  any  executive  leader 
in  a  representative  assembly.  Probably  they  were  rather  in- 
clined to  fear  that  the  governor,  not  being  accountable  to  the 
legislature,  would  retain  too  great  an  independence.  The  recent 
creation  of  various  administrative  officers  or  Boards  has  gone 
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some  way  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  the  incompetence  of  ihe 
legislatures  causes,  for  these  officers  or  Boards  frequently  pre- 
pare bills  which  some  membiT  of  the  legislature  introduces,  and 
which  are  put  througii  without  opposition,  perhaps  even  without 
notice,  except  from  u  haii<lful  of  members.  On  the  whole,  the 
executive  arrangements  of  the  State  work  well,  though  they 
might,  in  the  opinion  of  aomc  judicious  pubUcists,  Ije  improved 
t)y  vesting  the  appointment  of  the  chief  officials  in  the  governor, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  direct  popular  election.  This  would 
tend  to  give  more  unity  of  purpose  and  action  to  the  admin- 
istration. The  collisions  which  occur  in  practice  between  the 
governor  and  the  legislature  relate  chiefly  to  appointments, 
that  is  to  say,  to  i>er8onal  matters,  not  involving  iasu<^  of  State 
policy. 

Till'  real  blemishes  in  the  system  of  State  fcovcrnment  an?  all 
fciunil  in  the  composition  or  conduct  of  the  legislatures.  They 
arc  the  foUoHing  :  — ■ 

Inferiiirity,  ai  respeels  knowledge,  skill,  and  sometimes  al«> 
conscienee,  of  the  bulk  of  the  men  who  fill  these  bodies. 

liii|)n)vidence  in  matters  of  finance. 

Heeillessnes.-'  in  passing  administrative  bills. 

Want  of  |)rop('r  methods  for  dealing  with  local  and  special 
bills. 

Failure  of  public  opinion  miequatdy  to  control  legislation, 
anil  particularly  locjil  and  .siwcial  bills. 

The  practical  result  of  these  blemishes  has  been  to  create  :i 
large  mass  of  State  and  local  indebtedness  which  ought  never 
to  have  Ix-cn  incurR'd,  to  allow  foolish  experiments  in  law- 
making to  l)e  tried,  and  to  sanction  a  vast  mass  of  private  en- 
terprises, in  which  public  rights  and  public  interests  become  ibe 
sport  of  speculators,  or  a  source  of  gain  to  monopolists,  with 
the  inc'idental  cnnsi'quence  of  demorahzing  the  legislators 
them.^'elves  and  creating  an  often  unjust  prejudice  against  all 
corporate  iindertakinjjs. 

\\'hat  are  the  cheeks  or  remedies  which  have  been  providcil 
to  limit  or  suppress  tluw  evils?  Any  one  who  has  followed 
the  account  given  of  the  men  who  compose  the  legislatures  aiiJ 
the  methods  they  follr)w  will  have  felt  that  these  cheeks  nnirf 
be  considerable,  elw,  the  results  would  have  been  worse  than 
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those  we  see.  All  remedies  are  directed  against  the  legislative 
power,  and  may  be  arranged  imder  four  heads. 

First,  there  is  the  division  of  the  legislature  into  two  houses. 
A  job  may  have  been  smuggled  through  one  house,  but  the 
money  needed  to  push  it  through  the  other  may  be  wanting. 
Some  wild  scheme,  professing  to  benefit  the  farmers,  or  the 
cattlemen,  or  the  railroad  employ^,  may,  during  its  passage 
through  the  Assembly,  arouse  enough  attention  from  sensible* 
people  to  enable  them  to  stop  it  in  the  Senate.  The  mere  ten- 
dency of  two  chambers  to  disagree  with  one  another  is  deemed 
a  benefit  by  those  who  hold,  as  the  Americans  do,  that  every 
new  measure  is  prima  facie  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Most  bills  are  bad  —  ergoj  kill  as  many  as  you  can.  Each 
house,  moreover,  has,  even  in  such  demoralized  State  legislatures 
as  those  of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  a  satisfaction,  if  not 
an  interest,  in  u  veiling  the  tricks  of  the  other. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  veto  of  the  governor.  How  much  the 
Americans  value  this  appears  from  the  fact  that,  whereas  in 
1789  there  was  only  one  State,  Massachusetts,  which  vested 
this  power  in  the  chief  magistrate,  all  of  the  now  existing  States 
except  one  give  it  to  him.  Some  constitutions  (including  all 
the  new  ones)  contain  the  salutary  provision  that  the  governor 
may  reject  one  or  more  items  of  an  appropriation  bill  (some- 
times even  of  any  bill)  while  approving  the  bill  as  a  whole ; 
and  this  has  been  found  to  strengthen  his  hands  immensely 
in  checking  the  waste  of  public  money  on  bad  enterprises. 
This  veto  power,  the  great  stand-by  of  the  people  of  the  States, 
illustrates  admirably  the  merits  of  concentrated  responsibility. 
The  citizens,  in  choosing  the  governor  to  represent  the  collective 
authority  of  the  whole  State,  lay  on  him  the  duty  of  examining 
every  bill  on  its  merits.  He  cannot  shelter  himself  behind  the 
will  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  because  he  is  appointed 
to  watch  and  check  those  representatives  as  a  policeman  watches 
a  suspect.  He  is  boimd  to  reject  the  bill,  not  only  if  it  seems  to 
him  to  infringe  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  but  also  if  he  thinks 
it  in  any  wise  injurious  to  the  public,  on  pain  of  being  himself 
suspected  of  carelessness,  perhaps  of  complicity  in  some  corrupt 
design.  The  legislature  may,  of  course,  pass  the  bill  over  his 
veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote  ;  but  although  there  may  exist  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  favour  of  the  measure,  they  may  fear,  after  the 
veto  has  turned  the  lamp  of  public  opinion  upon  it,  to  take  so 
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strong  a  step.  There  are,  of  course,  great  differcncea  betweea 
ont!  governor  and  another,  &a  veil  as  between  one  State  ami 
another,  as  regariis  the  honesty  with  which  the  ix>wer  is  exa- 
eiwxi,  for  it  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  used  by  a  "  Ring"  governor 
to  defeat  measures  of  reform.  But  it  is  a  real  and  effecti\-o 
power  everywhere ;  and  in  tlie  greatest  States,  where  the  impor- 
t  f  th      ffi  11  t"me*  aecures  th     lect'  n    fa    atl    and 

geou^  n         t  has  d  ne  ex  eJl  -nt 
Th   dly     )        are  1  n  tat  ons   mposed    n  th        mp  Un     of 
h    I  g  lat  I  fa      al    a^y  n    nt    u    1  aom    of  theu:  hnu 

ttn^thm^n  ro  and  a  present  th  o  "t  mportan 
f  »1  h  relate  t  pee  al  and  1  I  (  what  would  be  Ued 
E  gla  I  pn  ate  )  I  ills  These  I  11  while  they  destroy 
\  harm  ny  ani  mpU  ty  of  th  law  and  consume  the  m 
f    !     I  Ki  I  1  r      1  f  J  1  1    r\       I 

til  I  h  pt       I 

li  II  li  1  1 1        fit      11         n  I 

ill  I        I     1    ff         I  t     1      III 
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instance,  by  such  prohibitions  reduced  her  sessional  statutes 
to  about  300  pages,  and  Iowa  brought  down  her  average  to 
200-250  pages,  whereas  the  Wisconsin  statutes  of  1885  reached 
2000  pages,  there  being  then  in  that  State  far  less  effective  restric- 
tions. But  the  powers  of  evil  do  not  yield  without  a  battle. 
All  sorts  of  evasions  are  tried,  and  some  succeed.  For  instance, 
there  was  a  prohibition  in  the  Constitution  of  New  York  to  pass 
any  but  general  laws  relating  to  the  government  of  cities.  An 
Act  was  passed  expressed  to  ai)ply  to  cities  with  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  one  hundred  thousand,  but  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand.  There  happened  to  be  then  only  one  such 
city  in  the  State,  viz.  Buffalo,  but  as  there  might  be  more,  the  law 
was  deemed  general,  and  escaped  the  prohibition.  So  the  Con- 
stitution of  Ohio  expressly  provides  that  the  legislature  "shall 
pass  no  special  act  conferring  corporate  powers."  But  in  1890 
nearly  fifty  such  acts  were  passed,  the  provision  being  evaded  by 
the  use  of  general  enacting  words  which  can  in  fact  apply  only 
to  one  place.  One  act,  for  instance,  authorized  villages  wdth  a 
population  of  not  less  than  1903  nor  more  than  1912  to  issue 
bonds  for  natural  gas  developments ;  another  empowered  any 
city  having  a  population  of  15,435,  by  the  census  of  1890,  to 
levy  a  library  tax.' 

Provisions  against  special  legislation  are  also  evaded  in  another 
way,  viz.  by  passing  Acts  which,  because  they  purport  to  amend 
general  Acts,  are  themselves  deemed  general.  Here  is  a  recent 
instance.  The  Constitution  of  New  York  prohibits  the  legisla- 
ture from  passing  any  private  or  local  Act  incorporating  villages, 
or  providing  for  building  bridges.  A  general  Act  was  passed 
in  1885  for  the  incorporation  of  \nllages,  with  general  provisions 
as  to  bridges.  Next  year  the  following  Act  was  passed,  which  I 
give  verbatim.  It  amends  the  Act  of  1885,  by  taking  out  of  it 
all  the  counties  in  the  State  except  Westchester,  and  then  excludes 
the  application  of  the  Act  to  two  towns  in  Westchester.  It  is 
thus  doubly  a  "private  or  local  Act,"  but  the  prohibition  of  the 
Constitution  was  '*  got  round."  ^ 

*  Mr.  Hitchcock  (from  whose  address  I  take  the  Ohio  instance)  adds  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  has  held  such  evasions  unconstitutional,  but  that  they 
continue  notwithstanding,  the  legislature,  and  the  villages  or  cities,  taking  their 
chance. 

*  The  Ck>n8titution  of  North  Dakota  (§  70)  expressly  prohibits  this  evasion. 
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V'illBge  Ineorpcinitic 
AM  ol  t8B£.  u  to 


tatrbralet  Countv. 


AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  two  hundred  and  iimetyM>ne  of  tie  bw 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  entitled  "  An  Aet  for  the  Inoorpon- 
tion  of  Vilhiges." 

Passed  June  4.  18S0 ;  three-fiftha  being  present. 
The  People  of  the  Slat*  of  N'on-  York,  represented 
in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows :  — 

Section  I.  —  Section  two  of  chapter  four  hun- 
dredand  flflyofthelawa  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  ia  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  aa 
follows  ;  — 

Beulion  2.  —  All  of  the  countie^  in  this  Slal« 
are  hereby  exemptfHl  from  the  provisions  of  Ihii 
Aet  except  the  eounty  of  Westchester,  but  noth- 
ing in  this  Aet  contained  Hball  be  eonstrued  bo  u 
to  apply  to  the  towns  of  Greenburgh  and  Mount 
Pleasant  in  said  county  of  Westchester. 

Section  3.  — Thi*  Act  eliall  lake  effect  imnie- 
d  lately. 

Where  rvasions  of  this  kind  become  frequent  the  confusion 
of  the  stalute-liook  is  worse  than  ever,  liecause  you  eannot  tell 
witiiout  exaiiiiiijitioii  whether  an  Aet  is  general  or  siMH-lal. 

The  reailer  will  have  noticed  in  the  heading  of  the  Aet  juat 
quoted  the  wonh  "three-fifths  l)eing  present."  This  is  one 
of  the  nunierou.s  safeguards  imposed  on  the  procedure  of  the 
Htate  legislatures.  Others  have  been  six-cificri  in  Chapter  XL. 
Tlicir  abundancn  In  the  newest  Coastitutions  sliows  how  these 
efforts  to  <U'al  with  the  symptoms  have  failed  to  eradicate  the 
di.sease,  and  their  increasing  minuteness  bears  nitness  to  the 
endk^ss  evasions  they  seek  to  anticipate.' 

'  F'lr  instanrr.  it  is  winii-lim™  provided  that  no  bill  Hhall  he  intrndueed  wilhin 
a  DTtuin  iic-riiiH  uftrr  the  boeitiiiing  or  hrforc  thr-  end  ol  the  session,  fo  a.1  tn 
prevent  liills  from  Ih'iiik  Bmueel«l  through  in  the  Inst  days.  This  provision  i* 
cv.iili'd  "  by  intnidiicins  a  nnw  hill  aftpT  thp  time  has  expired  when  it  may  •'iiti- 
i^litntiiiniilly  '«-'  done,  us  an  aniRndmcnt  to  somp  pendinR  bill,  the  wh»l<'  of 
whii-li.  cxropt  the  cniietinc  dausc,  is  strurk  out  to  mnkc  way  for  it.  Thus,  thp 
nii'nilii'r  who  thinks  he  ina.v  h.ivc  orrnsiou  for  llic  intrmluction  of  a  new  bill 
nfti'r  the  i-on»titutinn»l  prriiMl  has  expired,  takes  cnrc  to  introduce  sham  hills 
in  dun  wasnii.  wliii-h  he  ran  use  as  stneks  to  graft  upon,  and  which  he  uws 
irri  I'Ti'i'tivc  of  Ihrir  chararliT  or  rontcnts.  The  fham  liill  is  perhaps  a  bill  (o 
invorporjitc  the  eity  of  Sinni.  One  of  the  member's  conetituenle  applies  tu 
him  for  legislative  pemii«<ion  tn  eonalniH  n  dnm  across  the  Wild  Cat  Rivrr. 
Forthwith,  by  mnrndnieut.  the  bill,  entitled  a  bill  to  inmrporste  the  dty  ol 
Siam.  has  nil  lifter  the  enneting  clause  strirken  out,  and  it  ia  niiide  to  provW", 
as  its  s..le  objeet.  thai  .lobn  Don  may  c'()nsf  rurt  a  dam  aeroBS  the  Wild  Cat.  Willi 
this  title,  mill  in  lliis  form  it  is  piisacd:  but  the  house  then  considerately  ami'mi* 
the  title  to  iiirresponil  with  the  purposi'  of  the  iiili.  and  the  Inw  is  passed,  and  ihi' 
Constitution  ut  the  «iuic  time  saciil !  "  —  Coolcy,  C'omlil.  Limit,  p.  100  ooti'. 
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The  inventive  genius  of  American  legislators  finds  or  makes 
many  holes  in  the  net  which  the  people  have  tried  to  throw  over 
them  by  the  Constitution.  Yet,  though  there  be  none  of  the 
restrictions  mentioned  which  is  not  sometimes  violated  or  evaded, 
they  have,  on  the  whole,  worked  well.  The  enemy  is  held 
at  bay,  and  a  great  deal  of  bad  legislation  is  prevented.  Some 
bills  have  to  be  dropped,  because  too  plainly  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  to  be  worth  carrying  farther.  The  more  ignorant 
members  do  not  always  apprehend  where  the  difficulty  lies. 
They  can  b^ely  read  the  Constitution,  and  the  nature  of  its 
legal  operation  is  as  far  beyond  them  as  the  cause  of  thunder  is 
beyond  cats.  A  friend  of  mine  who  sat  for  some  years  in  the 
New  York  Assembly  was  once  importuned  by  an  Irish  member 
to  support  that  particular  member's  little  bill.  He  answered 
that  he  could  not,  because  the  bill  was  against  the  Constitution. 
"Och,  Mr.  Robert,"  was  the  reply,  *'shure  the  Constitootion 
should  niver  be  allowed  to  come  between  f rinds." 

Some  bills  again  the  governor  can  scarcely  help  vetoing, 
because  they  violate  a  Constitutional  restriction ;  while  of 
those  that  pass  him  unscathed,  a  fair  number  fall  victims  to  the 
courts  of  law.  It  may  be  added  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
limitations  imposed  by  a  State  Constitution  necessarily  rests 
with  the  judges,  since  it  is  they  who  pronounce,  if  and  when  tlie 
point  is  brought  up  in  a  suit  between  parties,  whether  or  no  a 
statute  has  transgressed  the  bounds  which  the  fundamental 
instrument  sets,  or  whether  a  Constitutional  amendment  has 
been  duly  carried.* 

Some  one  may  remark  that  there  are  two  material  differences 
between  the  position  of  these  State  judges  and  tJiat  of  the  Federal 

'  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  techniral  literalism  with  which  the  courts 
sometimes  enforce  Constitutional  restrictions  is  afforded  by  the  fate  of  a  recent 
liquor  Prohibition  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Iowa.  This  amendment 
had  been  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  State  legislature  in  two  successive 
leidslatures,  had  been  submitted  to  the  people  and  enacted  l)y  a  large  majority, 
had  been  prot.iaimed  by  the  governor  and  gone  into  for^-e.  It  was  subsequently 
discovered  that  one  House;  of  the  first  legislature  Jiad,  through  the  carelessness 
of  a  clerk,  neglected  to  "  spread  the  Amendment,  in  full  on  its  journal,"  as 
prescrilxKi  by  the  Constitution.  The  point  being  brought  before  the  Supremo 
Court  of  Iowa,  it  was  held  that  the  Amcjndmcnt,  owing  to  this  informalit\'. 
had  not  been  duly  passed,  and  was  wholly  void. 

An  illustration  of  the  range  which  the  action  of  courts  may  take  in  enforc- 
ing Constitutional  safeguards  was  well  giv(Mi  by  the  Suprenn'  Court  of  Wiscon- 
sin, when  it  held  invalid  a  (gerrymandering!  re-districting  of  the  State  (for  elec- 
tions to  the  State  legislature),  as  i)eing  inconsistent  with  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  that  distriits  should  be  reasonably  equal. 
2o 
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judges.  The  latter  are  not  appointed  by  a  State,  and  are  there- 
fore in  a  more  independent  position  when  any  question  of  con- 
flict between  State  laws  or  Constitutions  and  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution or  statutes  comes  before  them.  Moreover  they  hold 
office  for  life,  whereas  the  State  judge  usually  holds  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  has  his  re-election  to  think  of.  Can  the  State  judge 
then  be  expected  to  show  himself  equally  bold  in  declaiing  a 
State  statute  to  be  unconstitutional?  Will  he  not  oflFend  the 
legislature,  and  the  party  managers  who  control  it,  by  flying  in 
their  faces  ? 

The  answer  is  that  although  the  judge  may  displease  the 
legislature  if  he  decides  against  the  validity  of  an  unconstitu- 
tional statute,  he  may  displease  the  people  if  he  decides  for  it ; 
and  it  is  safer  to  please  the  people  than  the  l^islature.  The 
people  at  large  may  know  little  about  the  matter,  but  the  legal 
profession  know,  and  are  sure  to  express  their  opinion.  The 
profession  look  to  the  courts  to  save  them  and  their  cUents  from 
the  heedlessness  or  improbity  of  the  legislature,  and  will  condemn 
a  judge  who  fails  in  this  duty.  Accordingly,  the  judges  seldom 
fail.  They  knock  about  State  statutes  most  unceremoniously, 
and  they  seldom  suffer  for  doing  so.  In  one  case  only  is 
their  position  a  dangerous  one.  When  the  people,  possessed 
by  some  strong  desire  or  sentiment,  have  either  by  the  provisions 
of  a  new  Constitution,  or  by  the  force  of  clamour,  driven  the 
legislature  to  enact  some  measure  meant  to  cure  a  pressing  ill, 
they  may  turn  angrily  upon  the  judge  who  holds  that  measure  to 
have  been  unconstitutional.  This  has  several  times  happened, 
and  is  always  Uable  to  happen  where  elective  judges  hold  office 
for  short  terms,  with  the  unfortunate  result  of  weakening  the 
fortitude  of  the  judges.  In  1786  the  supreme  court  of  Rhode 
Island  decided  that  an  Act  passed  by  the  legislature  was  invalid, 
because  contravening  the  provisions  of  the  Colonial  Charter 
(which  was  then  still  the  Constitution  of  the  State),  securing  to 
every  accused  person  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury.^ 

The  legislature  were  furious,  and  summoned  the  judges  to  ap- 

*  Sec  p.  250,  ante.  The  act  was  one  for  forcing  State  paper  money  into  cir- 
culation by  imposing  a  penalty,  recoverable  on  summary  conviction  without 
a  jury,  on  whoever  should  refuse  to  receive  on  the  same  terms  as  specie  the 
bills  of  a  State-chartered  bank.  No  question  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion could  arise,  because  it  did  not  yet  exist.  To  these  Rhode  Island  judf^ 
belongs  the  credit  not  only  of  having  resisted  an  excited  multitude,  but  of  hiv- 
ing set  one  of  the  first  examples  in  American  history  of  the  exercise  of  a  salutaiy 
function.     Their  decision  was  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction. 
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pear  before  them  and  explain  the  grounds  of  their  decision.  The 
attempt  to  dismiss  them  failed,  but  the  judges  were  not  re- 
elected by  the  legislature  when  their  term  of  office  expired  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  In  Ohio,  the  legislature  passed  in  1805  an 
Act  which  Judge  Pease,  in  a  case  arising  under  it,  held  to  be 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  to  the  Federal 
CJonstitution,  and  accordingly  declined  to  enforce.  In  1808, 
he  and  another  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  who  had 
concurred  with  him,  were  impeached  by  the  House  before  the 
Senate  of  Ohio,  but  were  acquitted.  In  1823,  the  supreme  court 
of  Kentucky  held  invalid  a  Debtors'  Relief  act  passed  by  the 
legislature  on  the  ground  that  it  violated  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  making  paper  issued 
by  a  State  bank  legal  tender.  The  judges  were  impeached,  but 
a  two-thirds  majority  for  conviction  could  not  be  obtained,  so 
the  angry  legislature  extinguished  the  court  itself  and  created 
a  new  court  of  Appeals,  to  which  the  governor  appointed  new 
men  as  judges.  The  old  court,  however,  held  its  ground,  insist- 
ing that  the  new  court  was  unconstitutional,  and  after  a  passionate 
struggle,  a  new  legislature  repealed  in  1825  the  act  creating  the 
new  court.  So  justice  and  reason  prevailed.  In  1871,  the  legis- 
lature of  Illinois  passed  a  law,  intending  to  carry  out  a  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  1870,  which  was  held  unconstitutional 
by  Judge  Lawrence,  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
farmers,  who  had  expected  valuable  results  from  it.  He  was 
not  impeached,  but  when  shortly  afterwards  he  sought  re-election, 
he  was  defeated  solely  on  the  ground  of  this  decision.^     These 

*  I  quote  from  Mr.  Hadley's  book  on  railroad  transportation  (through  Dr. 
Hitchcock's  essay  already  referred  to)  the  following  account  of  the  circum- 
stances :  —  "  The  Constitutional  Convention  of  Illinois  in  1870  made  an  impor- 
tant declaration  concerning  State  control  of  railway  rates,  on  thcj  basis  of  which 
a  law  was  passed  in  1871  establishing  a  system  of  maxima.  This  law  was  pro- 
nounced unconstitutional  by  Judge  Lawrence.  The  result  was  that  he  imme- 
diately afterwards  failed  of  re-election,  solely  on  this  ground.  The  defeat  of 
Judge  Lawrence  showed  the  true  significance  of  the  farmers'  movi*ment  [the 
so-called  Granger  movement].  They  were  concerned  in  securing  what  they 
felt  to  be  their  rights,  and  were  unwilling  that  any  constitutional  barritT  should 
be  made  to  defeat  the  popular  will.  They  had  reached  the  point  where  they 
regarded  many  of  the  forms  of  law  as  mere  technicalities.  They  were  danger- 
ously near  the  point  where  revolutions  begin.  But  they  did  not  pass  the  point. 
The  law  of  1873  avoided  the  issue  raised  by  Judge  Lawrence  against  that  of 
1871.  Instead  of  directly  fixing  maxima,  it  provided  that  rates  must  be  reason- 
able, and  then  provided  for  a  commission  to  fix  rea.sonable  rates."  The  courage 
of  Judge  Lawrence  was  not  therefore  thrown  away  ;  it  cost  him  his  place,  but 
it  served  the  people  and  vindicated  the  law. 

In  1890,  the  executive  committee  of  the  Minnesota  Farmers'  Alliance  in 
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instancLis  show  tiiut  the  courUi  Imve  Imil  U)  fight  Tor  tiieir  freedasi 
in  the  disehargp  of  the  duty  which  the  Constitutions  throw  tm. 
them.  But  till:'  piiucity  of  sucli  coHflict^  shows  that  this  freedcxa' 
is  now  generally  rci-ognized,  and  may  l>e  dwined,  at  le&at  for  tha- 
prewnt,  lo  iic  i>!o,ih'<1  alxtve  the  alorras  of  popular  passion.' 

It  will  hf  sit'ii  from  what  has  been  said  that  tlie  judges  ar^ 
im  essential  part  of  the  maphinery  of  State  govomment.  Bu|j 
they  arc  eo  simply  as  judges,  atid  not  as  invested  nith  politicd 
powers  or  duties.  They  have  not  received,  an>'  more  than  tiK 
rederal  judges,  a  special  conunission  to  restrain  llie  If^lalun 
or  pronounce  on  the  validity  of  its  act*.  Thcru  is  not  a  vnm 
in  the  State  Constitutions,  any  more  than  in  the  Federal  Coi* 
stilutions,  conferring  any  such  right  uiwn  the  coiirts,  or  indeed 
conferring  any  other  right  than  all  courts  of  law  must  neccK 
sarily  enjoy,  tt^en  they  declare  a  statute  unconstitutional 
tliej'  do  so  nierclj-  in  their  ordinary  function  of  expounding  tlio 
law  of  the  Stiile,  its  fundamental  law  as  well  as  its  laws  of 
inferior  juitliority,  just  as  an  English  judge  miglit  hold  an  order 
made  by  the  Kinj;  in  Council  to  be  invalid,  because  in  excess  of 
the  powers  grantril  liy  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  wliich  it  was 
miide.  It  would  he  as  eli'arly  the  duty  of  an  English  county 
court  judge  so  to  hi'lil  as  of  the  highest  court  of  appeal.  So 
it  is  the  duly  of  the  humblest  American  State  judge  to  decide 
on  the  const  it  lit  ionaiity  of  a  statute. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
competence  {if  the  legislature,  or  on  the  methods  of  its  procedure. 
We  now  come  to  (he  fourth  ami  last  of  the  checks  which  the 
prudence  of  American  Stales  imposes.  It  is  a  very  simple,  not 
t<)  ,say  naive,  one.  It  consists  in  limiting  the  time  during  which 
the  legislature  may  sit.  Formerly  these  liodics  sat,  like  the  Eng- 
hsh  Parliament,  so  long  as  they  had  Inistne.ss  to  do.  The  busi- 
ness seldom  took  long.     When  it  was  done,  the  farmers  and  law- 

p:is.'iriE  r'-s..liitiiiii,-  .l<Tii:iniliiis  tho  aliolitiim  of  th--  Fnlorni  Siipr<-rae  Ciurt. 
wlii'li  li;iil  mi'iitly  lii'lil  Unit  thi^  Stntf  IPBisbturc  Kad  mi  [lowi-r  t.i  fix  railroad 
fividlil  rati'H.  T-\\r\-.-<\  (hrir  fi-.-lines  liy  Kiylnn.  ■Wf  ™ll  iittention  to  the  far- 
that  Ihi'  ritii™*  nf  I'jid.iii'l.  fruni  whom  «■<■  liavc  l.iiwl.v  derivod  our  form  uf 
gDvc^rnnionl,  wmilil  nni  t>-riiiit  for  onr  ii^'tiiiit  a  \>earh  «f  jiiHrps  to  aultify  an 
Act  ot  Pnrlianmiil.  T)irn>  ilic  |icn|iln  aro  properly  nmniimtfnt.  ...  In  naf 
rty  wi-  have  rrr^tcd  a  niactiinc  tliat  tbrcaliEH 

>r  in'tatiw..*  in  ivhirh  jiiiIkcs  have  been  ini. 
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yers  naturally  wished  to  go  home,  and  home  they  went.  But 
when  the  class  of  professional  politicians  grew  up,  these  whole- 
some tendencies  lost  their  power  over  a  section  of  the  members. 
Politics  was  their  business,  and  they  had  none  other  to  call 
them  back  to  the  domestic  hearth.^  They  had  even  a  motive  for 
prolonging  the  session,  because  they  prolonged  their  legislative 
salary,  which  was  usually  paid  by  the  day.  Thus  it  became  the 
interest  of  the  taxpayer  to  shorten  the  session  :  and  he  had 
already  a  still  stronger  interest  in  cutting  short  the  jobs  and  im- 
provident bestowal  of  moneys  and  franchises  on  which  he  found 
his  representatives  employed.  Accordingly  most  States  have 
fixed  a  number  of  days  beyond  which  the  legislature  may  not  sit. 
Many  of  these  fix  it  absolutely ;  but  a  few  prefer  the  method 
of  cutting  off  the  pay  of  their  legislators  after  the  prescribed 
number  of  days  has  expired,  so  that  if  they  do  continue  to  devote 
themselves  still  longer  to  the  work  of  law-making,  their  virtue 
shall  be  its  own  reward.^  Experience  has,  however,  disclosed 
a  danger  in  these  absolutely  limited  sessions.  It  is  that  of 
haste  and  recklessness  in  rushing  bills  through  without  due 
discussion.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  bill  introduced  in 
response  to  a  vehement  popular  demand  is  carried  with  a  rush 
(so  to  speak),  because  the  time  for  considering  it  cannot  he 
extended,  whereas  longer  consideration  would  have  disclosed  its 
dangers.  An  ill-framed  railway  bill  was  thus  defeatod  in  the 
Iowa  legislature  because  full  discussion  (there  being  no  time- 
limit)  brought  out  its  weak  points.  Hence  some  States  have 
largely  extended  their  sessions. .  Thus  California  in  1907  abol- 
ished the  provision  which  limited  pa>rment  to  a  n^gular  session 
of  sixty  days,  substituting  a  general  limit  of  SI 000  to  each 
member  whatever  the  length  of  the  session  ;  and  Colorado  in 
1885  extended  the  maximum  of  her  session  from  40  to  90  days, 
also  raising  legislative  pay  from  $4  to  $7  per  diem. 

*  The  English  Parliament  found  the  tcndoncy  of  niemhfTs  to  slip  away  so 
strong  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  onaetcd  "that  no  knight  of  the  shiro  or 
burgess  do  depart  before  the  end  of  Parliament,"  and  inflictod  on  the  member 
leaving  without  the  permission  of  Mr.  Speaker,  the  penalty  of  losing  "all  those 
sums  of  money  which  he  should  or  ought  to  have  had  for  his  wages." 

*  Thus  the  Constitution  of  Oregon,  for  instance,  pays  its  members  for  forty 
days  only.  Texas  is  a  little  more*  liberal,  for  her  Tonstitution  was  content  to 
reduce  the  pay  after  sixty  days  from  S5  to  S3  (nf»w  S'2)  per  clay,  at  which  re- 
duced rate  members  might  apparently  go  on  as  long  as  thoy  please.  Nearly  all 
the  States  which  fix  a  limit  of  time  are  Southcm  or  Western.  The  forty  da\s' 
session  of  Georgia  may  be  extendcnl  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  an  absolute  ma- 
jority of  each  House. 
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Many  recent  Conatitutiotis  have  tried  another  and  probaMy 
a  better  expt-dient.  They  have  made  sessions  less  frequent 
At  one  time  every  lifpsliilurc  met  once  a  year.  Now  in  all 
the  States  but  six  it  is  permitt*^  to  meet  only  once  in  two  yean 
or  (in  Alabama  and  Mississippi)  once  in  four  years.'  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  interests  of  the  commonn-ealths  suffer  by  this 
suspension  of  the  action  of  their  chief  organ  of  government.' 
fin  the  contrary,  they  get  on  so  much  better  without  a  legis- 
lature that  certain  bold  spirit*  ask  whetJier  the  principle  ougjil 
not  to  be  pushed  farther.  As  Mr.  Butler  said  in  188G  —  and  tlie 
statement  remains  substantially  true  — 

"  For  a  people  ctainiing  pro-oiainene*  in  the  sphere  of  popular  govM 
im-nl,  it  seems  hardly  oredilabb  that  in  their  seeming  despair  of  a 
Tor  tli«  chronic  evils  of  leBisIattou,  they  Bhould  be  able  to  mitigate  t 
only  hy  mokiiiR  them  int-ermittent.  Under  the  biennial  Bj-st*ni  iJ 
eri]ciyi'<l  id  w  l\al  arc  railiil  thii  ■off-years'  swTils  to  have  rwomil-d  the 
lii,(]y  [iiiliiif  lit  I  he  several  .Stales  which  have  aUiipltd  il  to  the  risk  i-f  an 
acL'r:i\aiiini  of  ilif  malady  wjien  the  legislative  year  comes  round  and 
the  old  symptom*;  reeur. 

"  The  si-eretaries  of  State  fof  the  several  States)  with  whom  I  have 
conimunicated  concur  in  cert  if . 1*1  ne  that  no  pubUc  ineonvenienee  is  caused 
by  the  biennial  system;  and  one  of  Ihem,  of  the  Stale  of  Nebraska,  in 
answer  to  my  query  if  biennial  se»isions  oeeasion  any  public  ineonvenieneo, 
writes  'None  whatever.  The  public  interests  would  be  better  subserved 
by  having  legislative  sessions  held  only  oneo  in  tour  years.'  " 

The  Americans  seem  to  reason  thus :  "Since  a  legislature  is 
very  far  gone  from  righteousness,  and  of  its  own  nature  iu- 
clim-d  to  do  evil,  the  les.s  chance  it  has  of  doing  evil  the  Iwtter. 
If  it  meets,  it  will  pa.ss  bad  laivs.  Let  us  therefore  prevent  it 
from  meeting." 

They  are  no  doubt  right  a.s  practical  men.  They  are  con- 
sislcnt,  an  wiis  of  the  Puritans,  in  their  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  origind  sin.  But  this  is  a  rather  pitiful  result  for  self- 
g(]verning  democracy  to  have  arrived  at. 

"Is  there  not,"  some  one  may  ask,  "a  simpler  remedy?  Why 
all  these  efforts  to  deal  with  the  various  symptoms  of  the  malady, 
instead  of  striking  at  the  root  of  the  malady  itself  ?   Why  not 

I  Thp  «iii  nri'  Mai««ir'hiiBrtts,  Nfw  JiTScy.  New  York.  Rhode  Island.  .South 
Curoiinii.  Ci'orgju.  — ull  (iriKiii:il  -Stutra.  Whprp  the  mcptinKa  ore  bienaial  or 
quadronnuil,  thi-  l'.-i:isla(<ire  liy  ndjouniinK  soniotimes  (civcwitsi'lf  uspcond  feasiiin. 

•  Th<i  momliiTs.  how.'v..r.  IxLiic  nsiiiilly  now  to  the  work,  arc  rawer  and 

they  ur<!  during  the  Bccoud  scasioii  in  those  Statci  which  allow  two. 
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• 
refonn  the  legislatures  by  inducing  good  men  to  enter  them, 
and  keeping  a  more  constantly  vigilant  public  opinion  fixed  upon 
them?" 

The  answer  to  this  very  pertinent  question  will  be  found  in 
the  chapters  of  Part  III.  which  follow.  I  will  only  so  far  antici- 
pate what  is  there  stated  as  to  observe  that  the  better  citizens 
have  found  it  so  difficult  and  troublesome  to  reform  the  legis- 
latures that  they  have  concluded  to  be  content  with  curing  such 
and  so  many  symptoms  as  they  can  find  medicines  for,  and 
waiting  to  see  in  what  new  direction  the  virus  will  work.  "  After 
all,"  they  say,  "the  disease,  though  it  is  painful  and  vexing,  does 
not  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient,  does  not  even  diminish  his 
strength.  The  worst  that  the  legislatures  can  do  is  to  waste 
some  money,  and  try  some  foohsh  experiments  from  which  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  will  presently  withdraw.  Every  one 
has  his  crosses  to  bear,  and  ours  are  comparatively  light." 
All  which  is  true  enough,  but  ignores  two  important  features 
in  the  situation,  one,  that  the  constitutional  organs  of  govern- 
ment become  constantly  more  discredited,  the  other  that 
the  tremendous  influence  exerted  by  wealth  and  the  misuse  of 
public  rights  permitted  to  capitalists,  and  especially  to  incor- 
porated companies,  have  created  among  the  masses  of  the 
people  ideas  which  may  break  out  in  demands  for  legislation 
of  a  new  and  dangerous  kind. 

The  survey  of  the  State  governments  which  we  have  now 
completed  suggests  several  reflections. 

One  of  these  is  that  the  political  importance  of  the  States 
is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 
Although  the  States  have  grown  enormously  in  wealth  and 
population,  they  have  declined  relatively  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment. The  excellence  of  State  laws  and  the  merits  of  a 
State  administration  still  make  a  great  difference  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  the  more  thorough  consolidation  of  the  country  and 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  important  questions,  such  as  those 
relating  to  Trusts  and  to  railroads,  are  questions  in  which 
the  hand  of  the  National  government  is  felt,  dispose  people  to 
look  rather  to  the  latter.  The  matters  which  the  State  deals 
with,  largely  as  they  influence  the  welfare  of  the  citizen,  do 
not  touch  his  imagination  like  those  which  Congress  handles, 
because  the  latter  determine  the  relations  of  the  Rep 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  affect  all  the  area  that  lies 
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the  two  oceans.  The  Stale  set  out  ax  aii  i-^utated  and  scif- 
Mifficing  commonwealth.  It  ia  now  merrly  o  part  iif  a  far 
tcnuider  whole,  which  sLt-nLS  to  !«.■  nlowly  atworbiiig  its  fuuctJoiL<) 
and  Htunting  its  growth,  as  the  great  tree  stunts  the  shrubs  ovct 
whicJi  its  spreading  bough*  have  l>eguii  to  cast  their  shade. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  people  have  ceased  to  care  for 
tlii'ir  States;  far  from  it.  They  are  proud  of  their  States, 
In-  there  much  or  be  then'  little  to  be  proud  of.  That  passion- 
«te  love  of  competition  which  possesses  English-epeaking  men, 
makes  them  eager  that  their  Stale  should  surpass  the  neigh- 
bouring States  in  the  number  of  the  clocks  it  makes,  the  h(^  it 
kills,  the  pumpkins  it  rears,  that  their  particular  star  should 
-shine  at  least  as  brightly  as  the  other  forty-seven  in  the  national  j 
flag.  But.  if  these  conunonwealtlis  mcaut  to  their  dtizena  wfaiM 
they  did  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  if  they  cominanded  an" 

individiml  welfare,  the  State  legislatures  would  not  l>e  left 
111  professionals  or  thinl-ralc  men.  The  truth  is  that  the  State 
li.is  shrivelled  up.  Il  retiiiiis  its  old  iegiU  powers  over  the  citizens, 
it-^  old  li'giil  rights  as  aptinst  the  central  government.  It  still 
disiiiays  its  peculiar  palriolism  at  every  publie  celebration, 
and  ri'ealls  its  hislurie  heroes.  In  Mrginia  and  Massaehu.setts, 
for  instanei',  in  X'ermont  and  Kentucky,  and  again  in  sueli  a 
great  We.slcm  Stale  us  Californiu,  there  i.s  plenty  of  State 
pride.  Hut  it  does  nut  interest  itM  citizens  as  it  once  did. 
.Men  (in  not  now  say,  like  .Vnies  in  1782,  that  their  State  U 
their  einnitry.'  .\iid  as  the  central  government  overshadow:; 
it  in  one  direction.  ,so  the  great  cities  have  encroaelied  upon  it 
in  another.  The  population  of  a  single  city  is  sometimes  a 
fourth  or  a  fifth  pari  of  the  whole  population  of  the  State; 
and  city  f|uestioiis  interest  this  population  more  than  State 
questions  do  ;  city  ofheials  liave  begim  to  rival  or  even  to  dwarf 
State  officials. 

Oliserv)'.  however,  that  while  tlie  growth  of  the  Union  has 
relatively  dwarfed  the  State,  the  absolute  increa.*^  of  the  State 
in  jxipulatiun  has  changed  the  character  of  the  State  itself. 
In  17110  seven  of  the  thirteen  original  States  had  each  of  them 
less  tiian   ;il)(),00(l,   only  one  more  than  500,(MH)   inhabitants. 

'.-;„  ,.,-,-„  il,   IMI,  ,In.i;,h  Quiiiry  s,.i,l  ill  (•olll!^■i^f  :    ■■.•iir,  I  ronf.'ss  it,  ih.- 
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Now  twenty-seven  have  more  than  1,000,000  each,  and  fourteen 
of  these  more  than  2,000,000.  We  must  expect  to  find  that,  m 
spite  of  raih*oads  and  telegraphs,  the  individual  citizens  will 
Imow  less  of  one  another,  will  have  less  personal  acquaintance 
with  their  leading  men,  and  less  personal  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  community  than  in  the  old  days  when  the  State  was  no 
more  populous  than  an  English  county  like  Bedford  or  Somer- 
set. Thus  the  special  advantages  of  local  government  have  to 
a  large  extent  vanished  from  the  American  States  of  to-day. 
They  are  local  bodies  in  the  sense  of  having  no  great  imperial 
interests  to  fire  men's  minds.  They  are  not  local  in  the  sense 
of  giving  their  members  a  familiar  knowledge  and  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  management  of  their  affairs.  Hamilton  may  have 
been  right  in  thinking  that  the  large  States  ought  to  be  sub-' 
divided.*  At  any  rate  it  is  to  this  want  of  direct  local  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  that  some  of  the  faults  of  their  legis- 
latures may  be  ascribed. 

The  chief  lesson  which  a  study  of  the  more  vicious  among 
the  State  legislatures  teaches,  is  that  power  does  not  necessa- 
rily bring  responsibility  in  its  train.  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
write  down  so  bald  a  platitude,  were  it  not  one  of  those  plati- 
tudes which  are  constantly  forgotten  or  ignored.  People  who 
know  well  enough  that,  in  private  life,  wealth  or  rank  or  any 
other  kind  of  power  is  as  likely  to  mar  a  man  as  to  make  him, 
to  lower  as  to  raise  his  sense  of  duty,  have  nevertheless  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  talking  as  if  human  nature  changed  when 
it  entered  public  life,  as  if  the  mere  possession  of  public  func- 
tions, whether  of  voting  or  of  legislating,  tended  of  itself  to 
secure  their  proper  exercise.  We  know  that  power  does  not 
purify  men  in  despotic  governments,  but  we  talk  as  if  it  did 
so  in  free  governments.  Every  one  would  of  course  admit,  if 
the  point  were  put  flatly  to  him,  that  power  alone  is  not  enough, 

*  It  ifl,  however,  also  argued  that  there  are  some  large  States  in  which  the 
mischievous  action  of  the  multitude  of  a  great  city  is  held  in  check  by  the 
steadier  rural  voters.  If  such  States  had  l)een  subdivided,  the  subdivision 
which  happened  to  contain  the  great  city  would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  this  multi- 
tude. The  question  has  not  taken  practical  shape,  for  no  State  has  asked  to  be 
divided,  though  there  was  once  a  movement  to  divide  Kansas  into  two  States 
by  a  N.  and  S.  line,  and  some  Southern  Califomians  have  talked  of  seceding. 

Texas  is  the  only  State  which  possesses  (under  the  statute  admitting  her) 
a  right  to  divide  herself  into  several  States  without  obtaining  permission  from 
Congress.     She  is  big  enough  for  four  or  five. 

Hamilton's  reason  seems  to  have  been  a  fear  that  the  States  would  be  too 
strong  for  the  National  government. 
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but  that  there  must  be  added  to  power,  in  the  case  of  the  voter, 
a  direct  interest  in  the  choice  of  good  men ;  in  the  case  of  the 
legislator,  responsibility  to  the  voters ;  in  the  case  of  both,  a 
measure  of  enlightenment  and  honour.  What  the  legislatures  of 
the  worst  States  show  is  not  merely  the  need  for  the  existence  of 
a  sound  public  opinion,  for  such  a  public  opinion  exists,  but  the 
need  for  methods  by  which  it  can  be  brought  into  efficient  action 
upon  representatives,  who,  if  they  are  left  to  themselves,  and 
are  not  individually  persons  with  a  sense  of  honour  and  a  char- 
acter to  lose,  will  be  at  least  as  bad  in  public  life  as  they  could  be 
in  private.  The  greatness  of  the  scale  on  which  they  act,  and 
of  the  material  interests  they  control,  will  do  little  to  inspire 
them.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  by  far  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  States  in  the  Union.  Their  legislatures  are  confessedly 
among  the  worst. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 

STATE  POLITICS 

In  the  last  preceding  chapters  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
first  the  structure  of  the  machinery  of  State  governments,  and 
then  this  machinery  in  motion  as  well  as  at  rest,  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  actual  working  of  the  various  departments  in  their 
relations  to  one  another.  We  may  now  ask.  What  is  the  mo- 
tive power  which  sets  and  keeps  these  wheels  and  pistons  going  ? 
Where  is  the  steam  that  drives  the  machine  ? 

The  steam  is  supplied  by  the  political  parties.  In  speaking 
of  the  parties  I  must,  to  some  slight  extent,  anticipate  what 
will  be  more  fully  explained  in  Part  III.  :  but  it  seems  worth 
while  to  incur  this  inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  bringing  to- 
gether all  that  refers  specially  to  the  States,  and  of  completing 
the  picture  of  their  political  life.^ 

The  States  evidently  present  some  singular  conditions  for 
the  development  of  a  party  system.  They  are  self-governing 
communities  with  large  legislative  and  administrative  powers, 
existing  inside  a  much  greater  community  of  which  they  are 
for  many  purposes  independent.  They  must  have  parties,  and 
this  community,  the  Federal  Union,  has  also  parties.  What  is 
the  relation  of  the  one  set  of  parties  to  the  other  ? 

There  are  three  kinds  of  relations  possible,  viz. :  — 

Each  State  might  have  a  party  of  its  own,  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  the  national  parties,  but  created  by  State  issues  — 
I.e.  advocating  or  opposing  measures  which  fall  within  the  ex- 
clusive competence  of  the  State. 

Each  State  might  have  parties  which,  while  based  upon  State 
issues,  were  influenced  by  the  national  parties,  and  in  some  sort 
of  afiiliation  with  the  latter. 

The  parties  in  each  State  might  be  merely  local  subdivisions 

*  Many  readers  may  find  it  better  to  skip  this  chapter  until  they  have  read 
those  which  follow  (Chapters  LIII.-LVI.)  upon  the  history,  tenets,  and  present 
condition  of  the  great  national  parties. 
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of  the  national  parties,  the  natioaal  issues  and  organizaticmg 
swallowing  up,  or  rather  pushing  aside,  the  State  iesuea  and 
the  organizations  formed  to  deal  with  them. 

The  nature  of  the  State  governments  would  load  us  to  expect 
to  find  the  first  of  these  relations  existing.  The  sphere  of  tie 
State  is  different,  some  few  topics  of  concurrent  juiisdictioQ 
excepted,  from  that  of  the  National  goveniment.  What  tie 
Slate  can  deal  with,  the  National  goveminent  cannot  tourh. 
What  the  National  government  can  deal  with  hes  beyond  the 
province  of  the  State.'  The  State  governor  and  legislature  are 
elected  without  relation  to  the  President  and  Congress,  and 
when  elected  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  authorities.  Hence 
a  question  fit  to  be  debated  and  voted  upon  in  CongresB  can 
seldom  be  a  question  fit  to  be  also  debated  and  voted  upon  in  a 
State  legislature,  and  the  party  formed  for  advocating  its  pas- 
sage through  Congress  will  have  no  scope  for  similar  action  witliiii 
a  State,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  State  party,  seeking  to  carry 
some  State  law,  will  have  no  motive  for  approaching  Congres.*, 
which  can  neither  help  it  nor  hurt  it.  The  great  quesitions 
which  have  divided  tjie  Union  since  its  foundation,  and  un 
which  national  parties  have  been  ba.sed,  have  been  question-: 
of  foreign  policy,  of  the  cn^ation  of  a  national  bank,  of  a  prii- 
tective  tariff,  of  the  extension  of  slavery,  of  the  reconstruction 
of  the  South  after  the  war.  With  none  of  those  had  a  State 
legislature  any  title  to  deal :  all  lay  within  the  Federal  sphere. 
So  the  questions  of  currency  and  tariff  reform,  which  towards  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  came  to  be  among  the  nnwt 
important  questions  Iwfore  the  country,  were  outside  the  province 
of  the  State  governments.  We  might  therefore  expect  liiat 
the  State  ])arlies  would  l>e  as  distinct  from  the  national  parties 
as  are  the  State  governments  from  the  Federal, 

The  contrary  has  happened.  The  national  parties  have  en- 
gulfed the  Stale  parties.  The  latter  have  disappeared  aXvy 
lutely  as  independent  bodies,  and  survive  merely  as  branches 
of  the  national  parties,  working  each  in  its  oivii  State  for  the  tenets 
and  purposes  which  a  national  party  professes  and  seeks  to  at- 
tain. So  much  is  this  the  case  that  one  may  say  that  a  State 
party  has  rarely  (save  to  some  extent  in  the  South)  any  marked 

'  Sonip  t'H)irs,  such  ns  legislation  n'lnling  to  railways  and  (o  corporaliinii 
gpnmlly.  ]ir  partly  hi  onr  spliori',  partly  in  the  othpr,  and  much  inronvpiiii'iici^ 
bas  thcnco  resulted.     .Sif  Chap.  XXIX.  supra. 
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local  colour,  that  it  is  seldom,  and  then  but  slightly,  the  result  of 
a  compromise  between  State  issues  and  natic  ^al  issues,  such  as 
I  have  indicated  in  suggesting  the  second  form  of  possible  rela- 
tion. The  national  issues  have  thrown  matters  of  State  com- 
petence entirely  into  the  shade,  and  have  done  so  almost  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Republic.  The  local  parties  which  existed 
in  1789  in  most  or  all  of  the  States  were  soon  absorbed  into  the 
Federalists  and  Democratic  RepubUcans  who  sprang  into  Ufe 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  results  of  this  phenomenon  have  been  so  important  that 
we  may  stop  to  examine  its  causes. 

Within  four  years  from  their  origin,  the  strife  of  the  two  great 
national  parties  became  intense  over  the  whole  Union.  From 
1793  till  1815  grave  issues  of  foreign  poUcy,  complicated  with 
issues  of  domestic  policy,  stirred  men  to  fierce  passion  and 
strenuous  effort.  State  business,  being  more  commonplace,  ex- 
citing less  feeling,  awakening  no  interest  outside  State  bounda- 
ries, fell  into  the  background.  The  leaders  who  won  fame  and 
followers  were  national  leaders ;  and  a  leader  came  to  care  for 
his  influence  within  his  State  chiefly  as  a  means  of  gaining 
strength  in  the  wider  national  field.  Even  so  restlessly  active 
and  versatile  a  people  as  the  Americans  cannot  feel  warmly 
about  two  sets  of  diverse  interests  at  the  same  time,  cannot 
create  and  work  simultaneously  two  distinct  and  unconnected 
party  organizations.  The  State,  therefore,  had,  to  use  the 
transatlantic  phrase,  "to  take  the  back  seat."  Before  1815 
the  process  was  complete ;  the  dividing  lines  between  parties 
in  every  State  were  those  drawn  by  national  questions.  And 
from  1827  down  to  the  end  of  the  century  the  renewed  keenness 
of  party  warfare  kept  these  parties  constantly  on  the  stretch,  and 
forced  them  to  use  all  the  support  they  could  win  in  a  State  for 
the  purposes  of  the  national  struggle. 

There  was  one  way  in  which  predominance  in  a  State  could 
be  so  directly  used.  The  Federal  senators  are  chosen  by  the 
State  legislatures.  The  party  therefore  which  gains  a  majority 
in  the  State  legislature  gains  two  seats  in  the  smaller  and  more 
powerful  branch  of  Congress.  As  parties  in  Congress  are  gen- 
erally pretty  equally  balanced,  this  advantage  is  well  worth 
fighting  for,  and  is  a  constant  spur  to  the  efforts  of  national 
poUticiahs  to  carry  the  State  elections  in  a  particular  State. 
Besides,  in  America,  above  all  countries,  nothing  succeeds  like 
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success ;  and  in  each  State  t-hc  jiarty  which  carries  the  State 
elections  is  held  likely  to  carry  the  elections  for  the  national 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  the  President  also. 

Moreover,  there  are  the  offices.  The  Federal  offices  in  each 
State  are  very  numerous.  They  are  in  the  gift  of  whichever 
national  party  happeiis  to  be  in  power,  i.e,  counts  ajuong  iu 
members  the  President  for  the  time  being.  He  bestows  them 
upon  those  who  in  each  State  have  worked  hardest  for  the 
national  party  there.  Thus  the  influence  of  Waslungton  and 
its  preading  deities  is  everywhere  felt,  and  even  the  party 
which  is  in  a  minority  in  a  particular  State,  and  therefore  loss 
its  share  of  the  S(«t«  offices,  may  be  cheered  and  fed  liy  morsels  of 
patronage  from  the  national  table.  The  national  parties  are  in 
fact  all-pervasive,  and  leave  little  room  for  the  growth  of  any 
othfT  groupings  or  orgjiniaalions.  A  purfly  Slatf  party,  indif- 
ferent to  national  issuer,  would,  if  it  wt-re  started  now,  have  no 
support  from  outside,  would  have  few  post*  to  liestow,  because 
the  State  offices  are  neither  numerous  nor  well  paid,  could  have 
no  pledge  of  pcmianence  sueh  as  the  VEuit  mechanism  of  the 
national  parties  provides,  would  offer  little  prospect  of  aiding 
its  IradtTH  to  win  wealth  or  fame  in  the  wider  theatre  of 
Congress. 

.\ccordingly  the  national  parties  have  complete  possession 
of  the  field.  In  every  Stats  from  Maine  to  Texas  all  Stsfe 
elections  for  the  gi)\'ernorslilp  and  other  offices  are  fought  on 
their  Jini-s ;  all  Slate  k'gislatures  are  di\'ided  into  memliers 
bclooKiiifi  to  one  or  other  of  them.  Every  trial  of  strength  in 
a  Slate  election  is  .issunied  to  presage  a  similar  result  in  a 
n;itiini;i[  election.  Every  State  office  is  deemed  as  fitting  a 
rewjird  for  .services  to  the  national  party  as  for  ser\'ices  in 
State  contests.  In  fact  the  whole  machinery  is  worked  exactly 
a-s  if  the  State  were  nn'rcly  a  subdivision  of  the  Union  for  elec- 
toral purposes.  Yet  nearly  all  the  questions  which  eome  before 
State  legislatures  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  tenets 
of  Ihi'  national  parlies,  wliile  votes  of  State  legislatures,  exrepl 
in  n's|x'('t  of  the  choice  of  senators,  can  neither  advance  iht 
retard  the  progress  of  any  cause  which  lies  within  the  comi>eteiice 
of  Consress. 

How  has  this  .system  atTeeted  the  working  of  the  State  govern- 
ments, and  especially  of  their  legislatures? 

It  has  prevented  the  growth  within  a  State  of  State  parties 
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addressing  themselves  to  the  questions  which  belong  to  its  legis- 
lature, and  really  affect  its  welfare. 

The  natural  source  of  a  party  is  a  common  belief,  a  common 
aim  and  purpose.  For  this  men  league  themselves  together 
and  agree  to  act  in  concert.  A  State  party  ought  therefore  to 
be  formed  out  of  persons  who  desire  the  State  to  do  something, 
or  not  to  do  it ;  to  pass  such  and  such  a  law,  to  grant  money  to 
such  and  such  an  object.  It  is,  however,  formed  with  reference 
to  no  such  aim  or  purpose,  but  to  matters  which  the  State  can- 
not influence.  Hence  a  singular  unreality  in  the  State  parties. 
In  most  of  the  l^slatures  as  well  as  through  the  electoral 
districts  they  cohere  very  closely.  But  this  cohesion  is  of  no 
service  or  significance  for  nine-tenths  of  the  questions  that 
come  before  the  legislature  for  its  decision,  seeing  that  such 
questions  are  not  touched  by  the  platform  of  either  party. 
Party,  therefore,  does  not  fulfil  its  Intimate  ends.  It  does  not 
produce  the  co-operation  of  leaders  in  preparing,  of  followers  in 
supporting,  a  measure  or  line  of  policy.  It  does  not  secure  the 
keen  criticism  by  either  side  of  the  measures  or  policy  advo- 
cated by  the  other.  It  is  an  artificial  aggregation  of  persons 
linked  together  for  purposes  unconnected  with  the  work  they 
have  to  do. 

This  state  of  things  may  seem  to  possess  the  advantage  of 
permitting  questions  to  be  considered  on  their  merits,  apart 
from  that  spirit  of  faction  which  in  England,  for  instance,  dis- 
poses the  men  on  one  side  to  reject  a  proposal  of  the  other  side 
on  the  score,  not  of  its  demerits,  but  of  the  quarter  it  proceeds 
from.  Such  an  advantage  would  certainly  exist  if  members 
were  elected  to  the  State  legislatures  irrespective  of  party,  if 
the  practice  was  to  look  out  for  good  men  who  would  manage 
State  business  prudently  and  pass  useful  laws.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  practice.  The  strength  of  the  national  parties  prevents 
it.  Every  member  is  elected  as  a  party  man ;  and  the  experi- 
ment of  legislatures  working  without  parties  has  as  little  chance 
of  being  tried  in  the  several  States  as  in  Congress  itself.  There 
is  yet  another  benefit  which  the  plan  seems  to  promise.  The 
State  legislatures  may  seem  a  narrow  sphere  for  an  enterprising 
genius,  and  their  work  uninteresting  to  a  superior  mind.  But 
if  they  lead  into  the  larger  field  of  national  politics,  if  distinction 
in  them  opens  the  door  to  a  fame  and  power  extending  over  the 
country,  able  men  will  seek  to  enter  and  to  shine  in  the  legis- 
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latures  of  the  States.  This  is  the  same  argument  as  is  used  by 
those  who  defend  the  practice,  now  general  in  Ekigland,  of  fight- 
ing municipal  and  other  local  elections  on  party  lines.  Better 
men,  it  is  said,  are  glad  to  enter  the  town  councils  than  could 
otherwise  be  induced  to  do  so,  because  in  doing  so  they  serve 
the  party,  and  establish  a  claim  on  it ;  they  commend  themselves 
to  their  fellow-citizens  as  fit  candidates  for  Parliament.  The 
possible  loss  of  not  getting  a  good  set  of  town  councillors  irre^ 
spective  of  party  lines  is  thought  to  be  more  than  compensated 
by  the  certain  gain  of  men  whose  ambition  would  overlook  a  town 
council,  were  it  not  thus  made  a  stage  in  their  political  career. 
This  case  is  the  more  like  that  of  America  because  these  finglish 
municipal  bodies  have  rarely  anything  to  do  with  the  issues  which 
divide  the  two  great  English  parties.  Men  are  elected  to  them 
as  Tories  or  Liberals  whose  Toryism  or  Liberalism  is  utterly 
indifferent  so  far  as  the  business  of  the  council  goes. 

Whether  or  no  this  reasoning  be  sound  as  regards  England, 
I  doubt  if  the  American  legislatures  gain  in  efficiency  by  having 
only  party  men  in  them,  and  whether  the  elections  would  be  any 
worse  cared  for  if  party  was  a  secondary  idea  in  the  voters' 
minds.  Already  these  elections  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
party  managers,  to  whom  intellect  and  knowledge  do  not  com- 
mend an  aspirant,  any  more  than  does  character.  Experience 
in  a  State  legislature  certainly  gives  a  politician  good  chances  of 
seeing  behind  the  scenes,  and  makes  him  familiar  with  the  meth- 
ods employed  by  professionals.  But  it  affords  few  opportu- 
nities for  distinction  in  the  higher  walks  of  public  life,  and  it  is 
as  likely  to  lower  as  to  raise  his  aptitude  for  them.  However,  a 
good  many  men  find  their  way  into  Congress  through  the  St4it<' 
legislatures — though  it  is  no  longer  the  rule  that  persons  chosen 
Federal  senators  by  those  bodies  must  have  served  in  them  — 
and  perhaps  the  average  capacity  of  members  is  kept  up  by  the 
presence  of  persons  who  seek  to  use  the  State  legislature  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  something  further.  The  question  is  purely 
speculative.  Party  has  dominated  and  will  dominate  all  Stat^? 
elections.  Under  existing  conditions  the  thing  cannot  be  other- 
wise. 

It  is,  however,  obviously  impossible  to  treat  as  party  matters 
many^  of  the  questions  that  come  before  the  legislatures.  Local 
and  personal  bills,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  occupy  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  time  and  labours  of  these  bodies,  do  not 
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fall  within  party  lines  at  all.  The  only  difference  the  party 
system  makes  to  them  is  that  a  party  leader  who  takes  up  such 
a  bill  has  exceptional  facilities  for  putting  it  through,  and  that  a 
district  which  returns  a  member  belonging  to  the  majority  has 
some  advantage  when  trjdng  to  secure  a  benefit  for  itself.  It 
is  the  same  with  appropriations  of  State  funds  to  any  local  pur- 
pose. Members  use  their  party  influence  and  party  affiliation  ; 
but  the  advocacy  of  such  schemes  and  opposition  to  them  have 
comparatively  little  to  do  with  party  divisions,  and  it  constantly 
happens  that  men  *  of  both  parties  are  found  combining  to 
carry  some  project  by  which  they  or  their  constituents  will  gain. 
Of  course  the  less  reputable  a  member  is,  the  more  apt  will  he 
be  to  enter  into  "rings"  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics 
in  their  proper  sense,  the  more  ready  to  scheme  with  any  trickster, 
to  whichever  party  he  adheres.  Of  measures  belonging  to  what 
may  be  called  genuine  legislation,  i.e.  measures  for  improving  the 
general  law  and  administration  of  the  State,  some  are  so  remote 
from  any  party  issue,  and  so  unlikely  to  enure  to  the  credit  of 
either  party,  that  they  are  considered  on  their  merits.  A  bill, 
for  instance,  for  improving  the  State  lunatic  asylums,  or  forbid- 
ding lotteries,  or  restricting  the  freedom  of  divorce,  would 
have  nothing  either  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  party  action.  It 
would  be  introduced  by  some  member  who  desired  reform  for 
its  own  sake,  and  would  be  passed  if  this  member,  having  con- 
vinced the  more  enlightened  among  his  colleagues  that  it  would 
do  good,  or  his  colleagues  generally  that  the  people  wished  it, 
could  overcome  the  difficulties  which  the  pressure  of  a  crowd  of 
competing  bills  is  sure  to  place  in  its  way.  Other  public  meas- 
ures, however,  may  excite  popular  feeling,  may  be  demanded  by 
one  class  or  section  of  opinion  and  resisted  by  another.  Bills 
dealing  with  the  sale  of  intoxicants,  or  regulating  the  hours  of 
labour,  or  attacking  railway  companies,  or  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  oleomargarine  as  butter,  are  matters  of  such  keen  interest 
to  some  one  section  of  the  population,  that  a  party  will  gain 
support  from  many  citizens  by  espousing  them,  and  may  pos- 
sibly estrange  others.  Hence,  though  such  bills  have  rarely 
any  connection  with  the  tenets  of  either  party,  it  is  worth  the 
while  of  a  party  to  win  votes  by  throwing  its  weight  for  or  against 
them,  according  as  it  judges  that  there  is  more  to  gain  by  taking 
the  one  course  or  the  other.  In  the  case  of  oleomargarine,  for 
instance,  there  was  clearly  more  to  be  gained  by  supporting  than 
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by  opposing,  because  the  farmers,  eepecialiy  in  the  agricultural 
North-WeBt,  constitute  a  much  stonger  vote  than  any  penons 
who  could  suffer  by  restricting  the  sale  of  the  substance.  We 
should  aecordingly  expect,  to  find,  and  observers  did  in  fact 
find,  both  parties  competing  for  the  honour  of  passing  such  a  bill 
There  was  a  race  between  a  n\miber  of  members,  anxious  to 
gain  credit  for  themselves  and  their  friends.  Intoxicants  open 
up  a  more  difficult  problem.  Strong  as  the  Prohibitionists  and 
local  option  men  are  in  all  the  northern  and  western,  and, 
recently,  in  the  southern  Statee  also,  the  Germane,  not  to  speak 
of  the  Iriah  and  the  liquor  dealers,  are  in  some  States  also  so 
strong,  and  so  fond  of  thoir  beer,  that  it  is  a  hazardous  thing  for 
a  party  to  hoist  the  anti-Uquor  fiag.  Accordingly  both  parties 
have  been  apt  to  fence  with  this  question.  Speaking  broadly, 
therefore,  these  questions  of  general  Slate  lepishition  are  not 
party  questions,  though  Uable  at  any  moment  to  become  bo, 
if  one  or  other  party  takes  them  up. 

Is  there  then  no  such  thing  as  a  real  State  party,  agitating 
or  working  solely  within  State  hmits,  and  inscribing  on  its 
banner  a  principle  or  project  which  State  legislation  can 
advance  ? 

Such  a  party  does  sometimes  arise.  In  Cahfomia,  for  in- 
stance, there  grew  up  in  the  seventies  a  strong  feeling  against 
the  Chinese,  and  a  desire  to  exclude  them.  Both  Repubhcans 
and  Democrats  were  affected  by  the  feehng,  and  fell  in  with  it. 
But  out  of  this  there  sprang  up  a  Uttle  later  a  third  party, 
which  claimed  to  be  specially  "anti-Mongolian,"  while  also 
attacking  capitalists  and  railways ;  and  it  lasted  for  some  time, 
contusing  the  politics  of  the  State.  Questions  affecting  the  canals 
of  the  State  became  at  one  time  a  powerful  factor  in  the  parties 
of  New  York.  In  Virginia  the  question  of  repudiating  the  State 
debt  gave  birth  some  time  after  the  Civil  War  to  a  party  which 
called  itself  the  "Readjusters,"  and  by  the  help  of  negro  votes 
carried  the  State  at  several  elections.  In  some  of  the  North- 
Western  States  the  farmers  as.sociated  themselves  in  societies 
called  "Granges,"  purporting  to  be  formed  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture,  and  created  a  Granger  party,  which  secured  drastic 
legislation  against  the  railroad  companies  and  other  so-called 
monopolists.  The  same  forces  acting  over  a  still  wider  area 
produced  more  recently  the  so-called  Farmers'  Alliance,  wliich 
figured  so  prominently  in  the  congressiooal  elections  of  1890, 
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and  under  the  name  of  the  People's  Party^  in  those  of  1802. 
And  in  most  States  there  now  exists  an  active  Prohibitionist 
party,  which  agitates  for  the  strengthening  and  better  enforce- 
ment of  laws  restricting  or  forbidding  the  sale  of  intoxicants. 
It  deems  itself  also  a  national  party,  since  it  has  an  organization 
which  covers  a  great  part  of  the  Union.  But  its  operations  are 
far  more  active  in  the  States,  because  the  liquor  traffic  belongs  to 
State  l^slation,  although  the  victories  recently  won  for  the 
anti^liquor  cause  have  not  usually  been  won  by  its  own  direct 
party  action,  but  by  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  by  one  other 
of  the  r^^Iar  parties.^  Since,  however,  it  can  rarely  secure 
many  members  in  a  State  legislature,  it  acts  chiefly  by 
influencing  the  existing  parties,  and  frightening  them  into 
pretending  to  meet  its  wishes. 

All  these  groups  or  factions  were  or  are  associated  on  the 
basis  of  some  doctrine  or  practical  proposal  which  they  put 
forward.  But  it  sometimes  also  happens  that,  without  any 
such  basis,  a  party  is  formed  in  a  State  inside  one  of  the  regular 
national  parties ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  national  party  in 
the  State  splits  up  into  two  factions,  probably  more  embittered 
against  each  other  than  against  the  other  regular  party.  Such 
State  factions,  for  they  hardly  deserve  to  be  called  parties, 
generally  arise  from,  or  soon  become  coloured  by,  the  rivalries  of 
leaders,  each  of  whom  draws  a  certain  number  of  politicians 
with  him.  New  York  is  the  State  that  has  seen  most  of  them  ; 
and  in  it  they  often  tended  to  grow  distinctly  personal.  The 
Hunkers  and  Barnburners  who  divided  the  Democratic  party 
many  years  ago,  and  subsequently  passed  into  the  "Hards'' 
and  the  "Softs,"  began  in  genuine  differences  of  opinion 
about  canal  management  and  other  State  questions.*  The 
*' Stalwart"  and  "Half-breed"  sections  of  the  Republican  party 
in  the  same  State,  whose  bitter  feuds  amused  the  country 
about  1880,  were  mere  factions,  each  attached  to  a  leader,  or 
group  of  leaders,  but  without  distinctive  principles.  Still  more 
purely  personal  were  the  factions  of  "Regular"  and  "Union" 

*  CongresB  has  of  course  power  to  impose,  and  has  imposed,  an  excise  upon 
liquor,  but  this  is  far  from  meeting  the  demands  of  the  temperance  party. 

'  The  names  of  these  factions,  the  changes  they  pass  through,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  immediately  get  involved  with  the  ambitions  and  antipathies  of 
IMuticuUur  leaders,  recall  the  factions  in  the  Italian  cities  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  such  as  the  White  and  Black  Guelfs  of  Florence  in  the 
time  of  Dante. 
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Republicans  in  Delaware,  due  to  the  efTorts  of  a  ^n^  poli- 
tician to  secure  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  others  given 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  dignity  and  magnitude  of 
State  politics  have  declined.  They  have  become  more  padfio 
in  methods,  but  less  serious  and  more  personal  in  their  aims. 
In  old  daj-s  the  State  had  real  poUtical  struggles,  in  which  men 
sometimes  took  up  arms.  There  was  a  rel>eUion  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1786-87,  whichit  needed  some  smart  fighting  to  put  down, 
and  another  in  Rhode  Island  in  1842,  due  to  the  discontent  of 
the  masses  with  the  then  existing  Constitution.'  The  battles  of 
later  generations  have  been  fought  at  the  polling-booths,  thou^ 
sometimes  won  in  the  rooms  where  the  votes  were  counted  by 
partisan  officials.  That  heads  are  counted  instead  of  being 
broken  ia  no  doubt  an  improvement.  But  these  stru^lt-s  do 
not  always  stir  the  blood  of  the  people  as  those  of  the  old  time 
did ;  they  seem  to  evoke  less  patriotic  interest  in  the  State, 
less  public  spirit  for  securing  her  good  government. 

This  change  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  feebler  sense  of 
political  duty.  It  is  due  to  that  shrivelling  up  of  the  State  to 
whicJi  I  referred  in  last  chapter.  A  century  ago  the  State  was 
a  commonwealth  comparable  to  an  Italian  republic  like  Bologna 
or  Siena,  or  one  of  the  German  free  imperial  cities  of  the  middle 
ages,  to  Liiljeck,  for  instance,  or  to  Niimberg,  which,  though 
it  formed  part  of  the  Empire,  had  a  genuine  and  vigorous  politi- 
cal life  of  its  o^vn,  in  which  the  faiths,  hopes,  passions  of  the 
citizens  were  involved.  Nowadays  the  facilities  of  communi- 
cation, the  movements  of  trade,  the  unprecedented  diffusion 
of  literature,  and,  perhaps  not  least,  the  dominance  of  the  great 
national  parties,  whose  full  tide  swells  all  the  creeks  and  inlets 
of  a  State  no  less  than  the  mid  channel  of  national  politics  at 
Washington,  have  dra^vn  the  minds  of  the  masses  as  well  as  of 
the   more  enlightened    citizens   away  from  the  State  le^sla- 


■  In  theao  miniaturp  civil  wura  Ihpro  woa  a  tendency  lor  the  city  folk  to  twiin 
one  side  and  the  HBririilliirisIa  on  the  other,  a  phenomenon  which  waa  oleeired 
long  ago  in  Grei^ce,  where  the  aristocratic  party  livml  in  the  city  and  the  pour 
in  the  ReldH.  In  the:  sixth  century  n.i.'.  the  oligarchic  poet  TbeoRnia  iDOUraiil 
over  the  driiradation  of  political  lite  which  had  followed  the  intnision  ot  itc 
country  rhiirl«.  The  hostility  of  the  urban  and  rural  population  sonietimea 
recurs  in  Rwitierland.  The  country  people  of  the  canton  of  Basil  fouahl  a 
bloody  liattic  some  years  ana  with  the  people  of  the  city,  and  the  little  cnm- 
monwealth  had  to  be  subdivided  int<i  two.  Basil  City  and  Basil  Couutri'. 
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tures,  whose  functions  have  come  to  seem  trivial  and  their 
strifes  petty.^ 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  withdraw  or  modify  what 
was  said,  in  an  earlier  chapter,  of  the  greatness  of  an  American 
State,  and  the  attachment  of  its  inhabitants  to  it.  Those  propo- 
sitions are,  I  believe,  true  of  a  State  as  compared  to  any  local 
division  of  any  European  country,  the  cantons  of  Switzerland 
excepted.  I  am  here  speaking  of  a  State  as  compared  with  the 
nation,  and  of  men's  feelings  towards  their  State  to-day  as  com- 
pared with  the  feelings  of  a  century  ago.  I  am,  moreover, 
speaking  not  so  much  of  sentimental  loyalty  to  the  State,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  for  this  is  still  strong,  but  of  the  practical 
interest  taken  in  its  government.  Even  in  Great  Britain  many 
a  man  is  proud  of  his  city,  of  Edinburgh  say,  or  of  Manchester, 
who  takes  only  the  slenderest  interest  in  the  management  of  its 
current  business. 

There  is  indeed  some  resemblance  between  the  attitude  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  great  English  town  towards  their  municipal 
government  and  that  of  the  people  of  a  State  to  their  State 
government.  The  proceedings  of  English  town  councils  are 
little  followed  or  regarded  either  by  the  wealthier  or  the  poorer 
residents.  The  humble  voter  does  not  know  or  care  who  is 
mayor.  The  head  of  a  great  mercantile  house  never  thinks  of 
offering  himself  for  such  a  post.  In  London  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  raised  and  spent  a  vast  revenue ;  but  its  dis- 
cussions were  seldom  commented  on  in  the  newspapers  and  very 
few  persons  of  good  social  standing  were  to  be  found  among  its 
members.  Even  the  London  County  Council  attracts  less  at- 
tention than  the  magnitude  of  its  operations  deserves.  Allowing 
for  the  contrast  between  the  English  bodies,  with  their  strictly 
limited  powers,  and  the  immense  competence  of  an  American 
State  legislature,  this  English  phenomenon  is  sufficiently  like 
those  of  America  to  be  worth  taking  as  an  illustration. 

We  may  accordingly  say  that  the  average  American  voter, 
belonging  to  the  labouring  or  farming  or  shopkeeping  class, 
troubles  himself  little  about  the  conduct  of  State  business. 

'  Similar  feelings  made  the  three  last  surviving  Hanseatic  free  cities  will- 
ingly resign  their  independence  to  l)ecome  meml)er8  of  the  new  German  Em- 
pire, because  the  sentiment  of  pan-Germanic  patriotism  had  so  overborne  the 
old  fondness  for  local  independence,  that  no  regret  was  felt  in  resigning  part  of 
the  latter  in  order  to  secure  a  share  in  the  fuller  national  life  of  the  great  Ger- 
man State. 
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He  votes  the  party  ticket  at  elections  as  a  good  party  man,  and 
is  pleased  when  his  party  wins.  When  a  question  comes  up 
which  interests  him,  hke  that  of  canal  management,  or  the 
regulation  of  railway  rates,  or  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
he  is  eager  to  use  his  vote,  and  watches  what  passes  in  the 
legislature.  He  is  sometimes  excited  over  a  contest  for  the 
governorship,  and  if  the  candidate  of  the  other  party  is  a  stronger 
and  more  honest  man,  may  possibly  desert  his  party  on  that  one 
issue.  But  in  ordinary  times  he  follows  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislature  so  Uttle  that  an  American  humourist,  describing 
the  initial  stages  of  dotage,  observes  that  the  poor  old  man 
took  to  filing  the  reports  of  the  debates  in  his  State  legislature. 
The  politics  which  the  voter  reads  by  preference  are  national 
politics ;  and  especially  whatever  touches  the  next  presidential 
election.  In  State  contests  that  which  chiefly  fixes  his  attention 
is  the  influence  of  a  State  victory  on  an  approaching  national 
contest. 

The  more  educated  and  thoughtful  citizen,  especially  in  great 
States,  like  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  is  apt  to  be  disgusted 
by  the  sordidness  of  many  State  politicians  and  the  pettiness 
of  most.  He  regards  Albany  and  Harrisburg  much  as  he  re- 
gards a  wasps'  nest  in  one  of  the  trees  of  his  suburban  garden. 
The  insects  eat  his  fruit,  and  may  sting  his  children  ;  but  it  is 
too  much  trouble  to  set  up  a  ladder  and  try  to  reach  them. 
Some  public-spirited  young  men  have,  however,  occasionally 
thrown  themselves  into  the  muddy  whirlpool  of  the  New  York 
legislature,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  carrying  Acts  for  the  better 
government  of  cities.  When  the  tenacity  of  such  men  proves 
equal  to  their  courage,  they  gain  in  time  the  active  support  of 
those  who  have  hitherto  stood  aloof,  regarding  State  politics 
as  a  squabble  over  oflSces  and  jobs.  With  the  help  of  the  press 
they  were  able  to  carry  measures  such  as  an  improved  Ballot 
Act,  or  Civil  Service  Act,  or  an  Act  for  checking  expenditure 
at  elections,  reforms  not  only  valuable  in  their  own  State  but 
setting  an  example  which  other  States  are  apt  to  follow.  But 
the  prevalence  of  the  rule  that  a  man  can  be  elected  only  in  the 
district  where  he  lives,  renders  it  diflScult  permanently  to  main- 
tain a  reforming  party  in  a  legislature,  so  those  who,  instead 
of  shrugging  their  shoulders,  put  them  to  the  wheel,  generally 
prefer  to  carry  their  energies  into  the  field  of  national  politics, 
thinking  that  larger  and  swifter  results   are  to  be  obtained 
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there,  because  victories  achieved  in  and  through  the  National 
government  have  an  immediate  moral  influence  upon  the  coun- 
try at  large. 

A  European  observer,  sympathetic  with  the  aims  of  the 
reformers,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  battle  for  honest  gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  fought  everywhere,  in  State  legislatures 
and  city  coimcils  as  well  as  in  the  national  elections  and  in  the 
press,  and  is  at  first  surprised  that  so  much  effort  should  be 
needed  to  secure  what  all  good  citizens,  to  whichever  party 
they  belong,  might  be  expected  to  work  for.  But  he  would  be 
indeed  a  self-confident  European  who  should  fancy  he  had  dis- 
covered anything  which  had  not  already  occurred  to  his  shrewd 
American  friends ;  and  the  longer  such  an  observer  studies  the 
problem,  the  better  does  he  learn  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
which  the  system  of  party  organization  to  be  hereafter  described, 
throws  in  the  way  of  all  reforming  efforts. 
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NOTE   TO  THE   EDITION   OF   1010 
Recbnt  Tbkdbncies  in  SriXE  Politics 

TJpOD  K  review  of  the  last  twenty  years,  I  am  led  to  believe  th&t  State 
loKislatures,  which  had  in  most  parts  of  the  country  lost  some  of  the 
respect  formerly  entertaiued  for  them,  have  not  declined  any  further 
in  intellBOluai  quality,  and  are  on  the  whole  less  open  to  moral  een- 
i<ure  than  they  were  in  1888.  In  some  Slates,  especially  in  the  West, 
they  are  believe<l  tu  have  improved.  Nevertheless  the  disposition  of 
the  people  tu  distrust  them  oontinuea.  This  appears  not  only  in  the 
rostriction  of  their  powers  and  the  shortening  of  their  Beseions  but  also 
in  two  other  noteworthy  forms. 

One  is  the  tendency  to  turn  from  the  Isgislatunt  ta  the  aoveniar 
and  encourage  him  to  take  the  initiative  and  assert  himself  as  a  motive 
pr.uiT  Iciiiline  the  IcRisliiture  anil  opijcftling  directly  to  the  people  fnr 
thi'ir  support.  The  difficulty  of  IbcinK  responsibility  upon  large  repre- 
scntiLiivc  liodies  «>ems  both  in  Stales  and  in  Cities  to  be  inducinc  the 
peiii)lt'  t(j  invert  the  executive  head  of  the  Stale  or  City  with  a  diserc' 
tion  wider  than  would  have  formerly  been  allowed  to  him  or  than  is 
allowed  to  executive  officials  in  Great  Britain.  This  is  now  visible  not 
so  much  in  the  widening  of  his  legal  functions  (although  his  pont-r 
of  apiHiinting  Ii>  posts  has  been  in  some  Slates  extende<l),  as  in  the 
kind  of  authority  whieh  the  Oo^'ernor  is  able,  when  personally  capable, 
firm  and  upright,  to  exert. 

The  other  form  is  the  introduction  of  those  highly  democratic  in^li- 
tutions,  the  Referendum  and  the  Initiative.  These,  though  as  yet 
established  in  only  a  few  of  the  Western  States,  give  evidence  of  ihc 
desire  which  is  spreading  in  the  West  for  the  people  to  take  power  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  legislature  and  wield  it  themselves.  The  source  nf 
this  desire  praliably  lies  not  so  mueh  in  the  eagerness  of  the  masses  lo 
carry  further  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  as  in  a  certain  iin- 
patienee  with  the  representative  assemblies,  which  are  suppo.'ied  to  be 
too  largely  the  creatures  of  the  party  organizations  and  to  be  liable  t>i 
yield  to  the  influences  which  powerful  financial  interests  can  bring  tu 
bear.  Such  impatience  is  nut  always  justified,  for  the  masses  sunif- 
times  expeet  from  legislation  benefits  whiirh  no  legislation  can  give  and 
blame  their  representatives*  when  the  fault  lies  nut  in  the  latter  but  in 
the  natnro  of  things.  Hut  the  people  will  in  trying  to  do  themselves 
the  work  they  desire  to  have  done  doubtless  eomo  to  learn  in  time  how 
mueh  h.irder  that  work  is  than  they  had  believed,  and  how  much  mure 
skill  it  needs  than  either  they  or  their  legislators  have  yet  acquired. 
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The  National  government  has  ever  since  its  establishment 
possessed  a  vast  area  of  land  outside  the  limits  of  the  several 
States,  the  larger  part  of  which  long  remained  wild,  inhabited 
only  by  Indian  tribes.  When,  with  the  westward  advance  of  the 
whites,  any  particular  region  became  suflSciently  settled  to  re- 
quire a  regular  government  and  be  capable  of  some  form  of 
self-government,  its  boundaries  were  set,  and  it  was  erected 
into  what  is  called  a  Territory.  Most  of  the  States  admitted 
subsequently  to  the  original  thirteen  were  for  a  time  Territories, 
and  became  States  when  they  reached  a  certain  population. 
The  process  went  on  till  all  the  Continental  area  of  the  United 
States  was  thus,  after  passing  through  the  Territorial  stage,  dis- 
tributed into  States,  and  there  now  remains  in  that  area  only 
one  region  still  called  a  Territory.  This  is  Alaska.  Outside 
the  Continent  there  is  another  Territory,  viz.  :  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  a  later  chapter.  Besides  these 
two  regions  there  is  one  part  of  the  country  which  is  not  a  State 
and  has  no  self-governing  institutions.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  a  piece  of  land  set  apart  to  contain  the  city  of  Washington, 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  Federal  government.  It  is  governed  by 
three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President,  and  has  no 
local  legislature  nor  municipal  government,  the  only  legislative 
authority  being  Congress,  in  which  it  is  not  represented.  Being 
well  administered,  it  is  held  up  by  unfriendly  critics  of  democracy 
as  a  model  of  the  happy  results  of  an  enlightened  despotism. 

Alaska  (area  590,884  square  miles,  population  in  1900,  63,592, 
of  whom  half  were  Indians  0  is  under  the  direct  authority  of 
officers  appointed  by  the  President  and  of  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress, and  is  described  as  an  Unorganized  Territory.  Its  popu- 
lation has  grown  with  the  discovery  of  valuable  minerals,  but 

1  The  total  number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  (excluding  Alaska)  was 
returned  in  1890  at  248.253,  and  in  1900  at  237,224. 
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it  is  hardly  Ukely  for  a  long  time  to  come  to  receive  regular 

political  institutions. 

Although  the  Territorial  form  of  govenmieiit  has  now  ceastti 
on  the  North  Amorican  Continent,  it  seems  to  deserve  soma 
description,  not  only  because  it  still  exists  in  Hawaii,  and  may 
IKJBSjbly  be  applied  elsewhere  in  the  dominions  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  because  it  was  so  long  in  force  over  a  vast 
area  that  some  knowledge  of  it  is  needed  to  understand  the 
phases  through  which  the  country  passed. 

Until  1889,  the  Organized  Territories,  eight  in  number,  formed 
a  broad  belt  extending  from  Canada  on  the  nortli  to  Meuco 
on  the  south,  and  separating  the  Statee  of  the  MissiseipiH 
Valley  from  those  of  the  Pacific  slope.  In  that  year  Con- 
gress passed  Acts  under  wbidi  three  of  them,  Dakota  (wHcli 
divided  itself  into  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota),  Montana, 
and  Wasliington  became  entitled  to  be  admitted  as  States; 
while  in  181X)  two  others  (Idaho  and  Wyoming)  were  similarly 
permitted  to  become  States.  Then  the  Territory  of  Utah  was 
admitted  and  became  a  State  (1894).  Finally  in  1910  an  Act 
was  passed  providing  for  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  \ew 
Mexico  BO  soon  as  they  shoukl  give  themselves  proper  con- 
stitutions. The  Territory  of  Oklahoma  and  the  region  called 
Indian  Territory,  united  to  form  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  were 
admitted  in  1907.  The  Territorial  fonn  of  government  had 
some  interesting  features,  for  it  differed  from  that  which  exists 
in  the  several  States,  and  was  in  some  points  more  akin  to  that 
of  the  self-governing  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  This  form 
was  in  each  Territory  created  by  Federal  statutes,  beginning 
with  the  great  OnHnance  for  the  Government  of  the  Territory 
of  the  United  States  north-west  of  the  River  Ohio,  passed  by 
tlie  Congress  of  the  Confederation  in  1787.  Since  that  year 
different  statutes,  not  always  similar  in  their  provisions,  were 
enacted  for  creating  particular  Territories,  under  the  general 
power  conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  Federal  Constitution 
(Art.  iv.  §3). 

The  fundamental  law  of  every  Territory,  as  of  every  State, 
is  the  Federal  Constitution ;  but  whereas  every  State  has  also 
its  own  jiopidurly  enacted  State  Constitution,  the  Territories 
are  not  regulated  by  any  similar  instruments,  which  for  them 
arc  replaced  by  the  Federal  statutes  establishing  their  govern- 
ment and  prescribing  its  form. 
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In  a  Territory,  as  in  every  State,  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  departments  were  kept  distinct.  At  first  local 
legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  Governor  and  the  judges  ; 
it  was  afterward  conferred  on  an  elective  legislature.  In  the 
later  form,  the  Executive  consisted  of  a  governor  appointed 
for  four  years  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  removable  by  the  President,  to- 
gether with  a  secretary,  treasurer,  auditor,  and  usually  also  a 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  a  librarian.  The  gov- 
ernor commanded  the  miUtia,  and  had  a  veto  upon  the  acts  of 
the  legislature,  which,  however,  was  (in  most  Territories)  cap- 
able of  being  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each 
house.  He  was  responsible  to  the  Federal  government,  and  re- 
ported yearly  to  the  President  on  the  condition  of  the  Territory, 
often  making  his  report  a  sort  of  prospectus  in  which  the  advan- 
tages which  his  dominions  offered  to  intending  immigrants  were 
fondly  set  forth.  He  also  sent  a  message  to  the  legislature 
at  the  beginning  of  each  session.  Important  as  was  the  post  of 
Governor,  it  was  often  bestowed  as  a  mere  piece  of  party  pat- 
ronage, with  no  great  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  appointee. 

A  Territorial  legislature  was  composed  of  two  Houses,  a 
Council  of  twelve  persons,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of 
twenty-four  persons,  elected  by  districts.  The  session  was 
limited  (by  Federal  statutes)  to  sixty  days,  and  the  salary  of 
a  member  fixed  at  $4  per  day.  The  Houses  worked  much 
like  those  in  the  States,  doing  the  bulk  of  their  business  by 
standing  conmiittees,  and  frequently  suspending  their  rules  to 
run  measures  through  with  little  or  no  debate.  The  electoral 
franchise  was  left  to  be  fixed  by  Territorial  statute,  but  Federal 
statutes  prescribed  that  every  member  should  be  resident  in  the 
district  he  represented.  The  sphere  of  legislation  allowed  to  the 
legislature  was  wide,  indeed  practically  as  wide  as  that  enjoyed 
by  the  legislature  of  a  State,  but  subject  to  certain  Federal 
restrictions.*    It  was  subject  also  to  the  still  more  important  right 

1  Revised  Statutes  of  U.  S.  of  1878,  S  1851.  — "The  legislative  power  of 
every  Territory  shall  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  But  no  law  shall 
be  passed  interfering  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil;  no  tax  shall  be 
imposed  on  the  property  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  the  lands  or  other 
property  of  non-residents  be  taxed  higher  than  the  lands  or  other  property  of 
residents." 

11889.  —  *'The  legislative  assemblies  of  the  several  Territories  shall  not 
grant  private  charters  or  especial  privileges,  but  they  may,  by  general  incor- 
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of  Congress  to  annul  or  modify  by  its  own  statutes  any  Ter- 
ritorial act.  In  some  Territories  every  act  was  directed  to  be 
siiboiitted  to  Congress  for  its  approval,  ^id,  if  disapproved,  to 
be  of  no  effect ;  in  others  submission  was  not  required.  But  in 
all  Congress  could  exercise  without  stint  its  power  to  override 
the  statutes  passed  by  a  Territorial  leeislature,  as  the  British 
Parliament  may  override  those  of  a  self-governing  colony.  This 
power  was  not  largely  or  often  exercised.  The  most  remark- 
al)le  instance  was  fumislied  by  Utah,  when?  congressional  le^s- 
lation  has  had  a  hard  fight  in  breaking  dou'n  polygamy,  finding 
it  necessary  even  to  impose  a  test  oath  upon  voters. 

The  Judiciary  consisted  of  three  or  more  judges  of  a  Supreme 
Court,  appointed  for  four  years  by  the  President,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  together  with  a  U.  S.  district  attomeiy  and 
a  U.  S.  marshal.  The  law  adminlatcrcd  was  partly  Federal,  all 
F('<l(Tal  statutes  l)eing  construed  to  take  effect,  where  properly 
api)licable,  in  the  Territories,  partly  local,  created  in  each  Ter- 
ritory by  its  own  statutes ;  and  appeals  where  the  sum  in 
dispute  was  above  a  certain  value  went  to  the  Suprcnn'  Fcil- 
deral  Court.  .Vlthough  these  courts  were  created  by  Congress 
in  pursuance  of  its  general  sovereignty  —  they  did  not  fall  within 
the  provisions  of  the  CoiLstitution  for  a  Federal  judiciary  —  the 
Territorial  legislature  regulated  their  practice  and  jjrocedurc. 
The  expense  of  Territorial  governments  was  borne  by  the 
Federal  trciusury. 

The  Territories  sent  neither  senators  nor  representatives  to 
Congress,  nor  did  they  take  part  in  presidential  elections.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  under  a  statute,  admitted  a  delegate 
from  each  of  them  to  sit  and  speak,  but  of  course  not  to  vote, 
because  the  right  of  voting  in  Congress  depen<ls  on  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  position  of  a  citizen  in  a  Territory  thereforc 
was,  and  is,  a  peculiar  one.'  What  may  be  called  his  private  or 
passive  citizenship  is  comjtlete :  he  has  all  the  immunities  and 
benefits  which  any  other  Anierican  citizen  enjoys.  But  the  piil>- 
lic  or  active  siiie  is  wanting,  so  far  as  the  National  govern- 
ment is  concerned,  although  complete  for  local  purposes.^     He  is 


righU  of  cililcualiiy  aud  llit  ^ubliu  rinlitB,  tiio  latter  ii 
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in  the  position  of  an  Australian  subject  of  the  British  Crown, 
who  has  full  British  citizenship  as  respects  private  civil  rights, 
and  a  share  in  the  government  of  his  own  colony,  but  does  not 
participate  in  the  government  of  the  British  empire  at  large, 
although  personally  eligible  for  any  political  office  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  It  may  seem  in- 
consistent with  principle  that  citizens  should  be  taxed  by  a 
government  in  whose  legislature  they  were  not  represented ; 
but  the  practical  objections  to  giving  the  full  rights  of  States 
to  these  comparatively  rude  commimities  outweighed  any  such 
theoretical  difficulties.  It  must  moreover  be  remembered  that 
a  Territory,  which  may  be  caUed  an  mchoate  or  rudunentary 
State,  always  looked  forward  to  becoming  a  complete  State. 
When  its  population  reached  that  of  an  average  congressional 
district,  its  claim  to  be  admitted  as  a  State  was  strong,  and  in 
the  alienee  of  specific  objections  was  granted.  Congress, 
however,  having  absolute  discretion  in  the  matter,  often  used 
its  discretion  under  the  influence  of  partisan  motives.  Nevada 
was  admitted  to  be  a  State  when  its  population  was  only  about 
20,000,  mainly  for  the  sake  of  getting  its  vote  for  the  thirteenth 
Constitutional  amendment.  It  subsequently  rose  to  62,266, 
but  decUned  m  1890  to  45,000  and  m  1910  to  81,000.  Utah  was 
long  refused  admission,  because  deemed,  on  account  of  the  strength 
and  peculiar  institutions  of  the  Mormon  Church,  not  fit  for  that 
emancipation  from  the  tutelage  of  Congress  which  its  erection 
into  a  State  would  confer.  When  Congress  resolved  to  turn  a 
Territory  into  a  State,  it  either  (as  happened  in  the  cases  of 
Idaho  and  Wyoming)  passed  an  act  accepting  and  ratifying 
a  constitution  already  made  for  themselves  by  the  people,  and 
forthwith  admitting  the  community  as  a  State,  or  else  passed 
what  is  called  an  Enabling  Act,  under  which  the  inhabitants 
elected  a  Constitutional  Convention,  empowered  to  frame  a  draft 
constitution.  When  this  constitution  had  been  submitted  to 
and  accepted  by  the  voters  of  the  Territory,  the  act  of  Congress 
took  effect :  the  Territory  was  transformed  into  a  State,  and 
proceeded  to  send  its  senators  and  representatives  to  Congress 

eli^bility  to  office,  but  with  them  the  distinction  attached  to  the  person  ;  In 
the  United  States  and  the  British  empire  it  is  an  affair  of  residence,  and  afTects 
the  suffrage  only,  not  competence  to  fill  an  office.  In  the  British  general  elec- 
tion of  1892  a  distinguished  Canadian  statesman  and  a  Parsi  gentleman  from 
Bombay  were  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  former  by  an  Irish  and  the 
latter  by  a  London  constituency,  and  other  Canadians  have  sat  in  subsequent 
Parliaments. 
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in  the  usual  way.  The  enabling  act  might  prescribe  conditioiu 
to  bo  fulfilled  by  the  Stat*  constitution,  but  did  not  uauall; 
attempt  to  narrow  the  right  to  lie  enjoy<fd  liy  the  citiaena  of 
the  newly-fonneti  State  of  gubsequently  modifj-inR  that  instni* 
nient  in  any  way  not  inconeifitent  vnth  the  provisions  of  thi 
Federal  Constitution.  However,  in  tiie  case  of  the  Dakotac, 
Montana,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming,  the  enabling  act 
required  the  conventions  to  make  "by  ordinance  irre\-ociible 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
said  States"  certain  provisions,  including  one  for  perfect  reli- 
gious toleration  and  another  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
.  schools  free  from  sectarian  control.  This  the  six  States  did  a> 
cordingly.  But  whether  this  requirement  of  the  consent  of  Coii- 
gress  would  he  held  btudii^  if  the  people  of  the  State  should 
hereafter  repeal  the  ordinance,  quaere. 

The  arraiiRcments  above  described  worked  well.  Self-govern- 
ment w&n  practically  enjoyed  by  Territories,  despite  the  supreme 
authority  of  ('ongress,  just  as  it  is  enjoyed  by  Canada,  Australia, 
Now  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  despite  the  legal  right  of  the 
British  Parliament  to  legislate  for  ever>'  part  of  the  King's 
dominions.  The  want  of  a  voice  in  Congress  and  in  presidential 
elections,  and  the  fact  that  the  governor  was  set  over  them  by 
an  external  power,  were  not  felt  to  be  practical  grievances,  partly 
of  course  liecaiise  theses  yoimg  communities  were  too  small  and 
too  much  aljsorbed  in  the  work  of  developing  their  natural 
resources  to  be  keenly  interestwl  in  national  politics.  Their 
local  political  life  resembled  that  of  the  newer  Western  States. 
Both  Demoerat>4  and  Republi<'ans  had  tlieir  regular  partj' 
organizations,  hut  the  business  of  a  Territorial  legislature  gave 
little  opportunity  for  real  political  controversies,  though  abundant 
opportunities  for  local  jobl)ing. 

Before  we  pass  away  from  the  Territories,  it  may  lie  proper 
to  say  a  few  wonis  regarding  the  character  and  probable  future 
of  those  which  have  passed  into  States  since  1889. 

The  largest,  the  most  populous,  and  in  every  way  the  most 
atlvaneed  w;is  Dakota  (now  the  two  States  of  \orth  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota)  which  lies  west  of  Minnesota,  and  south 
of  the  Canadian  province  of  Manitoba.  Its  area  is  147.700 
square  miles,  grejiter  than  that  of  Prussia,  and  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  United  Kingilom  (120,500  square  miles).  Its 
eastern  and  southern  parts  are  becoming  filled,   though    lefis 
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rapidly  now  than  was  the  case  some  years  back,  by  an  mtelli- 
g^nt  fanning  population,  largely  Scandinavian  in  blood.  Pos- 
sessing a  vast  area  of  undulating  prairie  land,  well  fitted  for  wheat 
crops,  and  at  least  the  eastern  part  of  which  receives  enough  rain 
to  make  tillage  easy  without  irrigation,  the  two  Dakotas  may 
be  ultimately  destined  to  stand  among  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  commonwealths  in  the  Union. 

Montana  has  an  enormous  area  (145,310  square  miles),  but 
much  of  it  consists  of  bare  mountains  or  thin  and  scarcely 
profitable  forest.  There  are,  however,  so  many  rich  valleys 
and  such  an  abundance  of  ranching  land,  together  with  some  fine 
woodland,  not  to  i^eak  of  the  valuable  mines,  that  the  still 
scanty  population  will  soon  be  large  in  some  districts.  In  others, 
however,  it  must  long  remain  sparse.  But  here,  as  in  the  western 
parts  of  Dakota,  the  introduction  of  irrigation,  and  of  the  dry 
farming  methods,  promises  to  increase  largely  the  area  of  cul- 
tivable soil. 

Washington,  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  between 
Oregon  and  British  Columbia,  had  a  stronger  claim  than  Mon- 
tana, and  was  fully  fit  for  the  rank  of  a  self-governing  State. 
That  part  of  it  which  lies  west  of  the  Cascade  Range  has  a 
moist  and  equable  climate,  resembling  the  climate  of  western 
Ekigland,  though  somewhat  less  variable.  Many  of  the  familiar 
genera  and  even  species  of  British  plants  reappear  on  its  hill- 
sides. The  forests  are  by  far  the  finest  which  the  United 
States  possess,  and  will,  though  they  are  being  sadly  squandered, 
remain  a  source  of  wealth  for  a  century  or  more  to  come.  I  have 
travelled  through  many  miles  of  woodland  where  nearly  every 
tree  was  over  250  feet  high.  The  eastern  half  of  the  State,  lying 
on  the  inland  side  of  the  mountains,  is  very  much  drier,  and 
with  greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold;  but  it  is  in  parts  extremely 
fertile.  Washington,  which  had  in  1870  a  population  of  only 
23,956,  had,  in  1890,  349,390  inhabitants,  and  in  1906,  525,000. 

The  States  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  which  he  to  the  S.  and 
S.  W.  of  Montana  and  are  traversed  by  a  number  of  lofty  ranges 
belonging  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  system,  have  comparatively 
little  agricultural  land,  and  even  their  wide  pastoral  tracts 
suffer  somewhat  from  the  dryness  of  the  climate.  There  are, 
however,  rich  mineral  deposits,  especially  in  Idaho  ;  there  are  in 
some  places  extensive  forests,  though  of  trees  inferior  in  size  to 
those  of  the  Pacific  coast.    The  population  of  these  States  will 
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therefore  continue  to  increase  rapidly,  especially  when  the 
fertile  lands  of  Dakota  have  been  fiUnd  up.  But  that  popula- 
tion seemed  likely  to  remain  for  some  time  to  come  less  dense, 
and  less  stable  in  its  character,  than  the  Dakotan ;  so  it  wag 
iloubted  whether  their  admission,  which  was  mainly  due  to 
party  political  motives,  was  a  prudent  act  at  a  time  when  Wy-  ■ 
oniing  had  onlv  60,589  inhabitants  (census  of  1890)  and  Idi 
only  84,229. 

Utah  was,  iK'fore  the  arrival  of  the  Mormons  in  1848,  a  desert. 
and  indeed  an  arid  desert,  whose  lower  grounds  were  cov-erfd 
with  that  growth  of  alkaline  plants  which  the  Americana  call 
Kagebrush,'  The  patient  labour  of  the  Saints,  directed,  at  least 
during  the  pontificate  of  Brigham  Young,  by  an  able  and  ^igilanl 
autocracy,  has  transformed  many  of  the  tracts  ]>'itig  along  thn 
banks  of  strpams  into  fertile  grain,  veKetable.  and  fruit  farms. 
The  water  which  descends  from  the  mountains  is  turned  over  the 
Ie\'p[  ground  ;  the  alkaline  substances  are  soon  washed  out  of  the 
soil,  and  nothing  more  than  irrigation  is  needed  to  produce  ex- 
cellent crops.  After  this  process  had  advanced  some  way  tlie 
discovery  of  rich  silver  mines  drew  in  a  swarm  of  Gentile  colonists, 
and  the  non-Mormon  population  of  some  districts  is  now  con- 
siderable. As  Utah  had,  in  1890,  207,000  inhabitants,  it  would 
long  before  1894  have  Ijeen  admitted  as  a  State  but  for  the  tiesire 
of  Congress  to  retain  comj)lete  legislative  control,  and  thereby  to 
stamp  out  polygamy.  That  object  seemed,  however,  at  last  likely 
to  be  attained,  as  at  the  latest  Territorial  election  l>efore  1894 
the  Gentiles  proved  to  Ik'  in  a  majority.  Although  much  of 
its  surface  is  hkely  to  remain  barren  and  uninhabited,  enough  is 
fit  for  tillage  and  for  dairy-farming  to  give  it  a  prospect  of  sup- 
porting a  large  settled  population,  and  of  lat«  years  many  tracts 
have  been  rendered  productive  by  irrigation. 

Oklahoma  (Ind.  "beautiful  lands")  was  the  name  of  the  Ter- 
ritory which  a  statute  of  1890  created  out  of  the  central  and 
almost  unoccupied  parts  of  the  Indian  Territory,  which  lay 
west  of  Arkansas  and  south  of  Kansas.  The  rest  of  that  Indian 
Territory  was  united  with  it  to  form  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma 
atlmitted  in  1907.     It  is  a  rolling  prairie  country,  diversified  by 

I  The  so-ral!«l  sagcvlirush  plnnls  nre  not  spcpips  of  what  in  Enxland  is  ralM 
iag-.-  ISatviiL)  hut  mostly  lirlrinR  lo  tho  ordi-r  CnnipoiiitBc.  whiph  iii  unusuully 
strcinii  in  Anicrii'a.  Soiiii'thing  like  u  third  of  tho  total  phaenogaiiious  trrn^ra 
of  thu  United  Statea  havo  beeu  eatimatcd  to  bclonc  to  it. 
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ranges  of  picturesque  hills,  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  it  fit 
for  agriculture  without  irrigation,  and  producing  cotton  and  to- 
bacco as  well  as  wheat  and  maize.  The  soil,  though  sandy  in  parts, 
is  generally  fertile.  Besides  coal,  zinc,  and  other  minerals,  there 
are  oil-bearing  tracts  of  great  value.  The  population,  which  in 
1890  was  61,834,  and  had  in  1908  reached  1,445,261,*  consists 
of  recent  immigrants,  the  northern  counties  having  been  occu- 
pied by  men  from  Kansas,  the  southern  by  Texans  and  Arkan- 
sans,  both  of  whom  flooded  it  in  a  sudden  wave,  seeking  to  seize 
the  land  when  it  was  thrown  open  to  settlement.  There  are 
about  68,433  Indians,  nearly  all  settled  as  land-holding  citizens  : 
and  each  has  a  land  allotment  from  the  United  States  varying 
from  forty  acres  to  several  thousand,  according  to  value.  The 
five  civilized  Indian  nations  (Cherokees,  Creeks,  Seminoles, 
Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws)  have  retained  a  certain^  measure  of 
local  organization  and  self-government,  but  they  are  also  quali- 
fied voters.  Most  of  them  speak  English,  and  most  have 
settled  down  to  agriculture  or  other  industrial  pursuits.  All 
the  Cherokees  can  read  and  write.  There  are  also  other  Indian 
tribes,  of  whom  the  most  numerous  are  the  Osages.  Of  the 
111,969  persons  of  colour  some  are  descended  from  negroes  who 
before  the  Civil  War  were  slaves  of  the  Indians. 

New  Mexico,  with  an  area  larger  than  the  United  Kingdom 
(population  in  1910,  327,396),  is  still  largely  peopled  by  Indo- 
Spanish  Mexicans,^  who  speak  Spanish,  and  was,  until  1910, 
deemed  to  be  scarcely  quaUfied  for  the  self-government  which  or- 
ganization as  a  State  implies.^  Over  a  large  part  of  the  country 
water  is  still  too  scarce  and  the  soil  too  hilly  to  make  tillage  pos- 
sible. The  same  remark  applies  to  Arizona,  in  the  southern 
part  of  which  the  sides  of  the  splendid  mountain  groups  are 
barren,  and  the  plains  support  only  a  scanty  vegetation.  There 
are  however  fine  forests  in  the  more  northerly  tracts,  and  in  some 
places  irrigation  enables  the  soil  to  be  cultivated.  Both  ter- 
ritories are  rich  in  minerals,  but  a  mining  population  is  not  only 
apt  to  be  disorderly,  but  is  fluctuating,  moving  from  camp  to 
camp  as  richer  deposits  are  discovered  or  old  veins  worked  out. 

^  A  part  of  this  large  increase  is  of  course  due  to  the  union  of  Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territories  in  1907. 

'  There  were,  in  1900,  13,000  Indians,  some  of  them  settled  and  comparatively 
civilised.  Of  these,  many  inhabit  the  so-called  "pueblos,"  villaRca  built  on  or 
excavated  in  rocks.  They  have  preserved  more  traces  of  the  primitive  Ameri- 
can culture  than  any  other  Indians  in  the  United  States. 

2q 
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Ranching  and  mining  are  pursuits  which  do  not  draw  in  many 
permanent  settlers.  Still  the  time  must  come  when  the  increase 
of  population  in  the  region  inmiediately  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  will  turn  a  fuller  stream  of  immigration  into  these  less 
promising  regions,  and  bring  under  irrigation  culture  lai^  tracts 
which  are  now  not  worth  working.  No  one  can  yet  say  when 
that  time  will  arrive.  Many,  including  not  a  few  of  the  more 
sober  minded  residents,  have  thought  that  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  these  two  Territories  themselves  that  they  should 
remain  content  with  that  limited  and  qualified  form  of  self- 
government  which  they  have  been  enjoying.  Ck)ngress  has, 
however,  thought  otherwise  ;  and  now  that  Statehood  has  been 
conferred  upon  them  there  remain  no  more  Territories  of  the 
organized  type  on  the  American  Continent, 

Europeans  may  ask  why  the  theory  of  American  democracy, 
which  deems  all  citizens  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  National 
government,  was  not  allowed  to  at  least  so  far  prevail  ai*  to 
give  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territories  the  right  of  suflTragc  in 
congressional  and  presidential  elections. 

The  question  is  a  fair  one.  Were  it  possible  under  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  to  admit  Territorial  residents  to  active  Federal 
citizenship  —  i.e.  to  Federal  suffrage  —  admitted  they  would 
be.  But  the  Union  is  a  union  of  States.  It  knows  no  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  no  electors  for  the  Presidency,  except 
those  chosen  in  States  by  State  voters.  The  only  means  of 
granting  Federal  suffrage  to  citizens  in  a  Territory  was  then^ 
fore  to  turn  the  Territory  into  a  State.  To  do  this  is  to  confer 
a  power  of  self-government,  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, for  which  a  Territory  may  be  still  unfit,  and  there- 
with entitle  this  possibly  small  and  rude  commimity  to  send 
two  senators  to  the  Federal  Senate  who  have  there  as  much 
weight  as  the  two  senators  form  New  York  with  its  nine 
millions  of  people.  And  a  practical  illustration  of  the  evils  to 
be  feared  has  been  afforded  by  the  case  of  Nevada,  a  State 
whose  inhabitants  number  only  about  81,000,  and  which  is 
really  a  group  of  mining  camps,  some  of  them  already  aban- 
doned. Its  population  is  obviously  unworthy  of  the  pri\ilege 
of  sending  two  men  to  the  Senate,  and  did  in  fact  allow  itself 
to  sink  forthwith,  for  political  purposes,  into  a  sort  of  rotten 
borough  which  could  be  controlled  or  purchased  by  the  leader? 
of  a  Silver  Ring.    It  would  evidently  have  been  better  to  allow 
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Nevada  to  remain  in  the  condition  of  a  Territory  till  a  large 
settled  and  orderly  community  had  occupied  her  surface,  which 
is  at  present  a  parched  and  dismal  desert,  where  the  streams 
that  descend  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  soon 
lose  themselves  in  lakes  or  marshes. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  matter  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
the  American  scheme  of  Territorial  government,  though  it 
suffered  from  the  occasional  incompetence  of  the  Governor,  and 
was  scarcely  consistent  with  democratic  theory,  worked  well  in 
practice,  and  gave  little  groimd  for  discontent  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Territories  themselves. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

This  is  the  place  for  an  account  of  local  government  in  the 
United  States,  because  it  is  a  matter  regulated  not  by  Federal 
law  but  by  the  several  States  and  Territories,  each  of  which 
establishes  such  local  authorities,  rural  and  urban,  as  the  people 
of  the  State  or  Territory  desire,  and  invests  them  with  the  req- 
uisite powers.  But  this  very  fact  indicates  the  inmiensity  of 
the  subject.  Each  State  has  its  own  system  of  local  areas 
and  authorities,  created  and  worked  under  its  own  la^'s ;  and 
though  these  systems  agree  in  many  points,  they  diflfer  in  so 
many  others,  that  a  whole  volume  would  be  needed  to  give 
even  a  summary  view  of  their  peculiarities.  All  I  can  here 
attempt  is  to  distinguish  the  leading  types  of  local  government 
to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  to  describe  the  prominent 
features  of  each  type,  and  to  explain  the  influence  which  the 
large  scope  and  popular  character  of  local  administration  exercise 
upon  the  general  life  and  well-being  of  the  American  people. 

Three  types  of  rural  local  government  are  discernible  in 
America.  The  first  is  characterized  by  its  unit,  the  Town  or 
Township,  and  exists  in  the  six  New  England  States.  The 
second  is  characterized  by  a  much  larger  unit,  the  county,  and 
prevails  in  the  Southern  States.  The  third  combines  some 
features  of  the  first  with  some  of  the  second,  and  may  be  called 
the  mixed  system.  It  is  found,  under  a  considerable  variety 
of  forms,  in  the  Middle  and  North-western  States.  The  differ- 
ences of  these  three  types  are  interesting,  not  only  because 
of  the  practical  instruction  they  afford,  but  also  because  they 
spring  from  original  differences  in  the  character  of  the  colonists 
who  settled  along  the  American  coast,  and  in  the  conditions  under 
which  the  communities  there  founded  were  developed. 

The  first  New  England  settlers  were  Puritans  in  reUgion,  and 
sometimes  inclined  to  republicanism  in  politics.  They  were 
largely  townsfolk,  accustomed  to  municipal  life  and  to  vestr}* 
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meetings.  They  planted  their  tiny  communities  along  the 
sea-shore  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  enclosing  them  with  stockades 
for  protection  against  the  warlike  Indians.  Each  was  obliged 
to  be  self-suflScing,  because  divided  by  rocks  and  woods  from  the 
others.  Each  had  its  common  pasture  on  which  the  inhabitants 
turned  out  their  cattle,  and  which  officers  were  elected  to  manage. 
Each  was  a  religious  as  well  as  a  civil  body  politic,  gathered  round 
the  church  as  its  centre  ;  and  the  equality  which  prevailed  in  the 
congregation  prevailed  also  in  civil  affairs,  the  whole  community 
tneeting  under  a  president  or  Moderator  to  discuss  affairs  of 
common  interest.  Each  such  settlement  was  called  a  Town,  or 
Township,  and  was  in  fact  a  miniature  commonwealth,  exercising 
a  practical  sovereignty  over  the  property  and  persons  of  its 
members,  —  for  there  was  as  yet  no  State,  and  the  distant  home 
government  scarcely  cared  to  interfere,  —  but  exercising  it  on 
thoroughly  democratic  principles.  Its  centre  was  a  group  of 
dwellings,  often  surrounded  by  a  fence  or  wall,  but  it  included 
a  rural  area  of  several  square  miles,  over  which  farmhouses 
and  hamlets  began  to  spring  up  when  the  Indians  retired. 
The  name  "town"  covered  the  whole  of  this  area,  which  was 
never  too  large  for  all  the  inhabitants  to  come  together  to  a 
central  place  of  meeting.  This  town  organization  remained 
strong  and  close,  the  colonists  being  men  of  narrow  means, 
and  held  together  in  each  settlement  by  the  needs  of  defence. 
And  though  presently  the  towns  became  aggregated  into  coun- 
ties, and  the  legislature  and  governor,  first  of  the  whole  colony, 
and,  after  1776,  of  the  State,  began  to  exert  their  superior 
authority,  the  towns  (which,  be  it  remembered,  remained  rural 
communities,  making  up  the  whole  area  of  the  State)  held  their 
ground,  and  are  to  this  day  the  true  units  of  political  life  in  New 
England,  the  solid  foundation  of  that  well-compacted  structure 
of  self-government  which  European  philosophers  have  admired 
and  the  new  States  of  the  West  have  sought  to  reproduce. 
Till  1821  ^  the  towns  were  the  only  political  corporate  bodies  in 
Massachusetts,  and  till  1857  they  formed,  as  they  still  form  in 

1  Boston  continued  to  be  a  town  governed  by  a  primary  assembly  of  all 
citixens  till  1822 ;  and  even  then  the  town-meeting  was  not  quite  abolished, 
for  a  provision  was  introduced,  intended  to  satisfy  conservative  democratic 
feeling,  into  the  city  charter  granted  by  statute  in  that  year,  empowering  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  to  call  general  meetings  of  the  citizens  qualified  to  vote 
in  city  affairs  "to  consult  upon  the  common  good,  to  give  instructions  to  their 
representatives,  and  to  take  all  lawful  means  to  obtain  a  redress  of  any  griev- 
ances."    Such  primary  assemblies  are,  however,  never  now  convoked. 
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Connecticut,  the  basis  of  representation  in  her  Assembly,  each 
town,  however  small,  returning  at  least  one  member.  Not  a 
little  of  that  robust,  if  somewhat  narrow,  localism  which  charac- 
terizes the  representative  S3rstem  of  America  is  due  to  this  origi- 
nally distinct  and  self-sufficing  corporate  life  of  the  seventeenth 
century  towns.  Nor  is  it  without  interest  to  observe  that  al- 
though they  owed  much  to  the  conditions  which  surrounded  the 
early  colonists,  forcing  them  to  develop  a  civic  patriotism  resem- 
bling that  of  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  they  owed 
something  also  to  those  Teutonic  traditions  of  semi-independent 
local  commimities,  owning  common  property,  and  governing 
themselves  by  a  primary  assembly  of  all  free  inhabitants,  which 
the  English  had  brought  with  them  from  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser, 
and  which,  though  already  decaying,  had  been  to  some  extent 
perpetuated  in  the  practice  of  many  parts  of  England,  down  till 
the  days  of  the  Stuart  kings. 

Very  different  were  the  circumstances  of  the  Southern  colonies. 
The  men  who  went  to  Virginia  and  the  Carolines  were  not  Puri- 
tans, nor  did  they  mostly  go  in  famiUes  and  groups  of  families 
from  the  same  neighbourhood.  Many  were  casual  adventurers, 
often  belonging  to  the  upper  class,  Episcopalians  in  religion,  and 
with  no  such  experience  of,  or  attachment  to,  local  self-govern- 
ment as  the  men  of  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut.  Thev 
settled  in  a  region  where  the  Indian  tribes  were  comparatively 
peaceable,  and  where  therefore  there  was  little  need  of  concen- 
tration for  the  purposes  of  defence.  The  climate  along  the  coast 
was  thought  somewhat  too  hot  for  European  labour,  and  such 
labour  was  scarce,  so  slaves  were  imported  to  cultivate  the 
land.  Population  was  thinly  scattered;  estates  were  large; 
the  soil  was  fertile  and  soon  enriched  its  owners.  Thus  a 
semi-feudal  society  grew  up,  in  which  autho  ity  naturally 
fell  to  the  land  owners,  each  of  whom  was  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  free  dependants  as  well  as  the  master  of  an  increas- 
ing crowd  of  slaves.  There  were,  therefore,  comparatively  few 
urban  communities,  and  the  life  of  the  colony  took  a  rural  t>T)e. 
The  houses  of  the  planters  lay  miles  apart  from  one  another; 
and  when  local  divisions  had  to  be  created,  these  were  made 
large  enough  to  include  a  considerable  area  of  territory  and 
number  of  land-owning  gentlemen.  They  were  therefore  rural 
divisions,  counties  framed  on  the  model  of  English  counties. 
Smaller  circumscriptions  there  were,  such  as  hundreds  and  par- 
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ifllies,  but  the  hundred  died  out/  the  parish  ultimately  be- 
came a  purely  ecclesiastical  division,  and  the  parish  vestry  was 
restricted  to  ecclesiastical  functions,  while  the  county  remained 
the  practically  important  imit  of  local  administration,  the  unit 
to  which  the  various  functions  of  government  were  aggregated, 
and  which,  itself  controlling  minor  authorities,  was  controlled 
by  the  State  government  alone.  The  affairs  of  the  county  were 
usually  managed  by  a  board  of  elective  commissioners,  and  not, 
like  those  of  the  New  England  towns,  by  a  primary  assembly ; 
and  in  an  aristocratic  society  the  leading  planters  had  of  course 
a  predominating  influence.  Hence  this  form  of  local  government 
was  not  only  less  democratic,  but  less  stimulating  and  educa- 
tive than  that  which  prevailed  in  the  New  England  States. 
Nor  was  the  Virginian  coimty,  though  so  much  larger  than  the 
New  England  town,  ever  as  important  an  organism  over  against 
the  State.  It  may  almost  be  said,  that  while  a  New  England 
State  is  a  combination  of  towns,  a  southern  State  is  from  the 
first  an  administrative  as  well  as  political  whole,  whose  sub- 
divisions, the  counties,  had  never  any  truly  independent  life,  but 
were  and  are  mere  subdivisions  for  the  convenient  dispatch  of 
judicial  and  financial  business. 

In  the  middle  States  of  the  Union,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  New  York,  settled  or  conquered  by  Englishmen  some- 
time later  than  New  England,  the  town  and  town-meeting  did 
not  as  a  rule  exist,  and  the  county  was  the  original  basis  of 
organization.  But  as  there  grew  up  no  planting  aristocracy 
like  that  of  Virginia  or  the  Carolinas,  the  course  of  events  took 
in  the  middle  States  a  different  direction.  As  trade  and  manu- 
factures grew,  population  became  denser  than  in  the  South. 
New  England  influenced  them,  and  influenced  still  more  the 
newer  commonwealths  which  arose  in  the  North-west,  such  as 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  into  which  the  surplus  population  of  the 
East  poured.  And  the  result  of  this  influence  is  seen  in  the  growth 
through  the  middle  and  western  States  of  a  mixed  system, 

1  In  Maryland  hundreds,  which  still  exist  in  Delaware,  were  for  a  long  time 
the  chief  administrative  divisions.  We  hear  there  also  of  "baronies"  and 
"townlands,"  as  in  Ireland;  and  Maryland  is  usually  called  a  "province," 
while  the  other  settlements  are  colonies.  Among  its  judicial  establishments 
there  were  courts  of  pypowdry  (pii  poudri)  and  "hustings." 

The  hundred  is  a  division  of  small  consequence  in  southern  England,  but  in 
Lancashire  it  has  some  important  duties.  It  repairs  the  bridges;  it  is  liable 
for  damage  done  in  a  riot;  and  it  had  its  high  constable. 
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which  presents  a  sort  of  compromise  betweeu  the  County  syston 
of  the  older  Middle  States  and  the  South  and  the  Town 
system  of  the  North-east.  There  are  great  differences  between 
the  arrangements  in  one  or  other  of  these  middle  and  western 
States.  But  it  may  be  said,  speaking  generally,  that  in  them 
the  county  is  relatively  less  important  than  in  the  southern 
States,  the  township  lees  important  than  in  New  England 
The  county  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded,  at  least  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  as  the  true  unit,  and  the  townships 
{for  so  they  are  usually  called)  as  its  subdivisions.  But  the 
townships  are  ^-igorous  organisms,  which  largely  restrict  the 
functions  of  the  county  authority,  and  give  to  local  government, 
especially  in  the  North-west,  a  character  generally  similar  to  that 
which  it  wears  in  New  England. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  subject ;  a  history  far  more 
interesting  in  its  dL'tiiila  than  will  lie  sup]M.is(.Mi  from  thf  miigb 
sketch  to  which  limits  of  space  restrict  me.  Let  us  now  look 
at  the  actual  constitution  and  working  of  the  organs  of  local 
government  in  the  three  several  regions  mentioned,  beginning 
with  New  England  and  the  Town  system.'  I  will  first  set  forth 
the  dry  but  necessary  outline,  reserving  comments  for  the  fol- 
lowing chapter. 

Tlic  Town  is  in  rural  districts  the  smallest  local  circumscrip- 
tion, English  readers  must  be  reminded  that  it  is  a  rural,  not 
an  urban  coimnunity,  and  that  the  largest  group  of  houses  it 
contains  may  be  only  what  would  be  called  in  England  a  hamlet 
or  small  village.  Its  area  seldom  exceeds  five  square  miles; 
its  population  is  usually  small,  averaging  less  than  3000,  but  oc- 
casionally ranges  up  to  13,000,  and  sometimes  falls  below  200.' 
It  is  governed  by  an  assembly  of  all  qualified  voters  resident 

'  The  word  Town,  which  I  write  with  a  oapital  when  uaing  it  in  thp  Ameri- 
Can  Honsc,  is  the  Icolandic  din,  Anglo-Saxon  tUn,  German  laun,  and  Bccms  origi- 
nally to  have  meant  a  hedge,  then  a  hcdncd  or  fenced  plot  or  enclosure.  In 
Scotland  (wheru  it  ia  pronounced  "toon")  it  atill  denotca  the  farmhouse  and 
biiiiiiinRii;  in  Iceland  the  manured  graaa  plot,  enclosed  within  a  low  green 
bank  or  niised  dyke,  which  snirounde  the  baer  or  farmhouse.  lu  parts  of 
eastern  Knelnud  Ihc'  chief  cliiatcr  of  houses  in  a  pariah  is  still  often  called  "thp 
town."  In  the  North  of  Eneland,  where  the  parishes  are  more  frp^jiiently 
larae  liian  tliey  arc  in  the  .South,  the  cii-il  divisions  of  a  pariah  are  called  town- 

'  I  find  in  Massiichusetts  (State  Censua  of  1905)  one  town  (New  Ashford) 
with  only  ICIO  inhahitimls,  and  one  (Bruokline,  a  suburb  of  Boston)  with 
23,4.W,  while  Westfield  has  1.1,611.  But  both  in  this  and  other  New  England 
States  inoat  towns  have  a  puj>ulation  of  from  1200  to  1^500, 
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within  its  limits,  which  meets  at  least  once  a  year,  in  the  spring 
(a  reminiscence  of  the  Easter  vestry  of  England),  and  from  time 
to  time  as  summoned.  There  are  usually  three  or  four  meetings 
each  year.  Notice  is  required  to  be  given  at  least  ten  days 
previously,  not  only  of  the  hour  and  place  of  meeting,  but  of  the 
business  to  be  brought  forward.  This  assembly  has,  like  the 
Roman  Comitia  and  the  Landesgemeinde  in  three  of  the  older 
Swiss  Cantons,  the  power  both  of  electing  officials  and  of  legis- 
lating. It  chooses  the  selectmen,  school  committee,  and  executive 
officers  for  the  coming  year ;  it  enacts  bye-laws  and  ordinances 
for  the  regulatipn  of  all  local  affairs  ;  it  receives  the  reports  of  the 
selectmen  and  the  several  committees,  passes  their  accounts, 
hears  what  sums  they  propose  to  raise  for  the  expenses  of  next 
year,  and  votes  the  necessary  taxation  accordingly,  appropriating 
to  the  various  local  purposes  —  schools,  aid  to  the  poor,  the 
repair  of  highways,  and  so  forth  —  the  sums  directed  to  be  levied. 
Its  powers  cover  the  management  of  the  town  lands  and  other 
property,  and  all  local  matters  whatsoever,  including  police  and 
sanitation.  Every  resident  has  the  right  to  make,  and  to  support 
by  speech,  any  proposal.  The  meeting  which  is  presided  over 
by  a  chairman  called  the  Moderator  —  a  name  recalling  the 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  of  the  English  Commonwealth  ^  —  is 
held  in  the  town  hall,  if  the  Town  possesses  one,  or  in  the  principal 
church  or  schoolhouse,  but  sometimes  in  the  open  air.  The 
attendance  is  usually  good ;  the  debates  sensible  and  practical. 
Much  of  course  depends  on  the  character  and  size  of  the  popula- 
tion. Where  it  is  of  native  American  stock,  and  the  number  of 
voting  citizens  is  not  too  great  for  thorough  and  calm  discussion, 
no  better  school  of  politics  can  be  imagined,  nor  any  method  of 
managing  local  affairs  more  certain  to  prevent  jobbery  and  waste, 
to  stimulate  vigilance  and  breed  contentment.^  When,  however, 
the  town-meeting  has  grown  to  exceed  seven  or  eight  hundred 
persons,  where  the  element  of  farmers  has  been  replaced  by  that 
of  factory  operatives,  and  still  more  where  any  considerable  sec- 

*  The  presiding  officer  in  the  synods  and  assemblies  of  the  Scottish  Presby- 
terian Churches  is  still  called  the  Moderator.  This  is  also  the  president's  title 
in  the  ssmods  of  the  American  Presbyterian  churches,  and  in  the  councils 
the  Congregationalist  and  associations  of  the  Baptist  churches. 

*  See  an  interesting  account  of  the  town-meeting  sixty  years  ago  in 
J.  K.  Hosmer's  Life  of  Samuel  Adams,  chap,  xxiii.  An  instructive  descii 
of  a  typical  New  England  Town  may  l)e  found  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Tovon  of  Orotorit  by  Dr.  S.  Green,  late  Mayor  of  Boston. 
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tion  are  Btrangera,  such  as  the  Irish  or  French  Canadians  who  have 
latterly  poured  into  New  England,  the  institution  no  longa 
works  well,  because  the  multitude  is  too  large  for  debate,  factions 
are  likely  to  spring  up,  antl  the  new  immigrants,  untrained  in  selt 
government,  become  the  prey  of  wirepullers  or  petty  demagoguet 
The  social  conditions  of  to-tiay  in  New  England  are  less  favorabh 
than  those  which  gave  birth  to  it ;  and  there  are  now  in  tim 
populous  manufacturing  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Islam^r 
and  Connecticut  comparatively  few  purely  rural  towns,  such  ■ 
those  which  suggested  the  famous  eulogium  of  Jefferson,  wh» 
eighty  years  ago  desired  to  see  the  system  transplanted  to  hit 
own  Virginia  : 

"Those  wards  called  townships  in  New  England  are  the  vitd 
principle  of  their  governments,  and  have  proved  themselvcQ , 
the  wisest  invention  ever  dcvi.aed  by  the  mt  of  man  for  the 
perfect  exercise  of  self-government,  and  for  its  presen-ation. 
...  As  Cato  then  concluded  every  speech  with  the  words 
'Carthago  ddenda  est,'  so  do  I  every  opinion  with  the  injunction 
'Divide  the  counties  into  wards.'" 

The  oxpputivc  of  a  Town  consists  of  the  selectmen,  from  three 
to  nine  in  number,  usually  cither  three,  five,  or  seven.  They  are 
elected  annually,  and  manage  all  the  ordinary  business,  of  course 
under  the  directions  pven  them  by  the  last  preceding  meet- 
ing. There  is  also  a  Town-clerk,  who  keeps  the  records,  and 
minutes  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  is  generally  also 
registrar  of  births  and  deaths;  a  treasurer;  as-sessors,  who 
make  a  valuation  of  property  witiiin  the  Town  for  the  purposes 
of  taxation ;  the  collector,  who  gathers  the  taxes,  and  diverse 
minor  officers,  such  as  hog-reeves'  (now  usually  called  field 
drivers),  cemetery  trustees,  Ubrary  trustees,  and  so  forth,  ac- 
cording to  local  needs.  There  is  always  a  school  committee,  with 
sometimes  sub-committees  for  minor  school  districts  if  the  Town 
be  a  large  one.  Some  of  these  officers  and  committees  are  paid 
(the  selectmen  usually),  some  unpiud,  though  allowed  to  charge 
their  expenses  actually  incurred  in  Town  work  ;  and  there  has 
generally  been  no  difficulty  in  getting  respectable  and  competent 
men  to  undertake  the  duties.  Town  elections  are  not  professedly 
politicul,  I.e.  they  are  not  usually  fought  on  party  lines,  though 

1  Mr.  R.  W.  Fm-ronn  BiTVcd  in  thia  enpadty  in  hi*  Town,  fulfilling  the  dutv 
UndcTBtnoii  In  dtvolve  on  every  citizen  of  accepting  an  office  to  which  the  Town 
appoints  him. 


appoints  him. 
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3cca8ionally  party  spirit  affects  them,  and  a  man  prominent  in 
bis  party  is  more  likely  to  obtain  support.^ 

Next  above  the  Town  stands  the  county.  Its  area  and  popu- 
lation vary  a  good  deal.  Massachusetts  with  an  area  of  8040 
square  miles  has  fourteen  counties;  Rhode  Island  with  1053 
square  miles  has  five;  the  more  thinly  peopled  Maine,  with 
29,986  square  miles,  has  sixteen,  giving  an  average  of  about 
1100  square  miles  to  each  county  on  these  three  States,  though 
in  Rhode  Island  the  average  is  only  211  square  miles.  The 
populations  of  the  counties  run  from  3000  upwards ;  the  aver- 
age population  being,  where  there  are  no  large  cities,  from 
J0,000  to  50,000.*  The  county  was  originally  an  aggregation 
rf  Towns  for  judicial  purposes,  and  is  still  in  the  main  a 
judicial  district  in  and  for  which  civil  and  criminal  courts  are 
leld,  some  by  county  judges,  some  by  State  judges,  and  in  and 
:or  which  certain  judicial  officers  are  elected  by  the  people  at  the 

*  When  a  Town  reaches  a  certain  population  it  is  usually  transformed  by 
aw  into  a  City;  but  occasionally,  while  the  City  is  created  as  a  municipal  cor- 
;>oration  within  the  limits  of  a  Town,  the  Town  continues  to  exist  as  a  distinct 
>rganisation.  A  remarkable  instance  is  furnished  by  the  Town  and  City  of 
Mew  Haven,  in  Connecticut.  New  Haven  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1784. 
But  it  continued  to  be  and  is  still  a  town  also.  Three-fourths  of  the  area  of  the 
bown  and  seventeen-eighteenths  of  its  population  are  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 
But  the  two  governments  remain  completely  distinct.  The  city  has  its  mayor, 
ildermen,  and  common  council,  and  its  large  executive  staff.  The  town-meet- 
ing elects  its  selectmen  and  other  officers,  152  in  all,  receives  their  reports, 
arders  and  appropriates  taxes,  and  so  forth.  Practically,  however,  it  is  so  much 
iwarfed  by  the  city  as  to  attract  little  attention.  Says  Mr.  Levermore:  *'This 
Dcioet  venerable  institution  appears  to-day  in  the  guise  of  a  gathering  of  a  few 
intisens,  who  do  the  work  of  as  many  thousands.  The  few  individuals  who  are 
jr  have  been  officially  interested  in  the  government  of  the  town,  meet  together, 
talk  over  matters  in  a  friendly  way,  decide  what  the  rate  of  taxation  for  the 
doming  year  shall  be,  and  adjourn.  Not  one-seventieth  part  of  the  citizens  of 
the  town  has  attended  an  annual  town-meeting;  they  hardly  know  when  it  is 
beld.  The  newspapers  give  its  transactions  a  scant  notice,  which  some  of 
their  subscribers  probably  read.  The  actual  governing  force  of  the  town  is 
therefore  an  oligarchy  in  the  bosom  of  a  slumbering  democracy.  But  the  town 
is  well  governed.  Its  government  carries  too  little  spoil  to  attract  those  un- 
reliable politicians  who  infest  the  city  council.  If  the  ruling  junto  should  ven- 
ture on  too  lavish  a  use  of  the  town's  money,  an  irresistible  check  would  appear 
%t  once.  Any  twenty  citizens  could  force  the  selectmen  to  summon  the  town 
together,  and  the  apparent  oligarchy  would  doubtless  go  down  before  the 
iwakemxl  people."  —  "The  Town  and  City  Government  of  New  Haven,"  in 
/.  H.  U.  Stvdiea,  Fourth  Series. 

The  student  of  Roman  history  will  find  in  this  quaint  survival  of  an  ancient 
issembly  some  resemblance  to  the  comitia  ciiriata  of  Rome  under  the  lai 
Republic.     But  the  American  survival  is  the  more  vigorous  of  the  two. 

«  The  average  population  of  a  Massachusetts  county  is  240,000,  the 
smallest  counties  having  only  4504  and  2962  respectively,  the  largest  069, 
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polls,  who  also  choose  a  sheriff  and  a  clerk.  Police  belong 
to  the  Towns  and  cities,  not  to  the  county  within  which  they 
lie.  The  chief  administrative  officers  are  the  county  commis- 
sioners, of  whom  there  are  three  in  Massachusetts  (elected  for 
three  years,  one  in  each  year),  and  county  treasurer.^  They 
are  salaried  officers,  and  have  the  management  of  county  build- 
ings, such  as  court-houses  and  prisons,  with  power  to  lay  out 
new  highways  from  town  to  town,  to  grant  Ucences,  estimate 
the  amount  of  taxation  needed  to  defray  county  charges,*  and 
apportion  the  county  tax  among  the  towns  and  cities  by  whom 
it  is  to  be  levied.  But  except  in  this  last-mentioned  respect 
the  county  authority  has  no  power  over  the  Towns,  and  it  will 
be  perceived  that  while  the  county  commissioners  are  controlled 
by  the  legislature,  being  limited  by  statute  to  certain  well-defined 
administrative  functions,  there  exists  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a 
county  council  or  other  assembly  with  legislative  functions.  The 
functions  of  the  county  are  in  fact  of  small  consequence:  it  is 
a  judicial  district  and  a  highway  district  and  little  more. 

This  New  England  system  resembles  that  of  Old  England 
as  the  latter  stood  during  the  centuries  that  elapsed  between 
the  practical  disappearance  of  the  old  County  Court  or  Shire 
Moot  and  the  creation  by  comparatively  recent  statutes  of  such 
intermediate  bodies  and  authorities  as  poor-law  unions,  high- 
way districts  and  boards,  local  sanitary  authorities.  If  we 
compare  the  New  England  scheme  with  that  of  the  England 
of  to-day,  we  are  struck  not  only  by  the  greater  simpUcity  of  the 
former,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  smaller  organisms, 
the  Towns,  that  are  most  powerful  and  most  highly  vitalized. 
Nearly  everything  belongs  to  them,  only  those  duties  devolv- 
ing on  the  counties  which  a  small  organism  obviously  cannot 
undertake.  The  system  of  self-governing  Towns  no  doubt 
works  under  the  supervision  of  a  body,  the  State  legislature, 
which  can  give  far  closer  attention  to  loc^l  affairs  than  the 
English  parliament  can  give  to  English  local  business.    But 

*  In  Connecticut  the  Commissioners  arc  appointed  by  the  State  legi^ature. 
and  they  have  no  taxing  power.  In  Rhode  Island  there  are  none  but  judicial 
officers  for  the  counties.  In  Vermont  I  find  besides  judges,  a  state  attorney, 
high  bailifT,  and  county  clerk.  In  Massachusetts  all  judges  are  appointed  by 
the  governor. 

*  The  chief  items  of  county  expenditure  are  those  for  judicial  purpcwes.  in- 
cluding the  maintenance  of  buildings,  and  for  roads  and  bridges.  But  in  some 
States  roads,  except  the  few  State  roads,  are  maintained  by  the  Town. 
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in  point  of  fact  the  State  legislature  interferes  but  little  (less, 
I  think,  than  the  Local  Government  Board  interferes  in  Eng- 
land) with  the  conduct  of  rural  local  business,  though  often 
required  to  deal  with  the  applications  which  Towns  make  to 
be  divided  or  have  their  boundaries  altered,  and  which  are  fre- 
quently resisted  by  a  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  town-meeting  system  has,  in  the  opinion  of  American 
publicists,  begun  to  decline  in  New  England.  Many  of  the  rural 
areas  have  become  too  populous  for  it,  and  the  new  immigrants 
that  have  jflocked  in  —  French-speaking  Canadians,  Irish,  and 
people  from  Central  or  Southern  Europe  —  are  less  fit  to  work 
such  a  system  than  were  the  pure  English  stock  of  a  century  ago. 

The  system  which  prevails  in  the  Southern  States  need  not 
long  detain  us,  for  it  is  less  instructive  and  has  proved  less 
successful.  Here  the  unit  is  the  county,  except  in  Louisiana, 
where  the  equivalent  division  is  called  a  parish.  The  county 
was  originally  a  judicial  division,  established  for  the  purposes 
of  local  courts,  and  a  financial  one,  for  the  collection  of  State 
taxes.  It  has  now,  however,  generally  received  some  other 
functions,  such  as  the  superintendence  of  public  schools,  the 
care  of  the  poor,  and  the  management  of  roads.  In  the  South 
coimties  are  larger  than  in  New  England,  but  not  more  popu- 
lous, for  the  country  is  thinly  peopled.^  The  county  officers, 
whose  titles  and  powers  vary  somewhat  in  diflferent  States, 
are  usually  the  Board  or  Court  of  county  conmiissioners,  an 
assessor  (who  prepares  the  valuation),  a  collector  (who  gathers 
the  taxes  *),  a  treasurer,  a  superintendent  of  education,  an  over- 
seer of  roads  —  all  of  course  salaried,  and  now,  as  a  rule,  elected 
by  the  people,  mostly  for  one  or  two  years.'  These  county 
officers  have,  besides  the  functions  indicated  by  their  names,  the 
charge  of  the  police  and  the  poor,  and  of  the  construction  of 
public  works,  such  as  bridges  and  prisons.     The  county  judges 

*  Georgia,  with  59,475  square  miles,  has  137  counties;  Alabama,  with  52,250 
square  miles,  has  66.  Speaking  generally,  the  newer  States  have  the  larger 
counties,  just  as  in  England  the  smallest  parishes  are  in  the  first  settled  parts 
of  England,  or  rather  in  those  parts  where  population  was  comparatively  dense 
at  the  time  when  parishes  sprang  up. 

*  Sometimes,  as  in  Liouisiana,  the  sherifT  is  also  tax  collector. 

'  In  some  States  some  of  these  officials  are  nominated  by  the  governor.  In 
Florida  the  governor  appoints  even  the  board  of  five  county  commissioners. 
The  other  county  officers,  viz.  clerk  of  circuit  court,  sheriff,  constables,  assessor 
of  taxes,  tax-collector,  treasurer,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  sur- 
veyor, are  elected  by*  the  people  for  two  or  four  years. 
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and  the  sheriff,  and  frequently  the  coroner,  are  also  elected 
by  the  people.  The  eheriET  is  everywhere  in  America  neither  an 
ornamental  person,  as  he  has  become  Id  England,  nor  a  judge, 
with  certain  executive  functions,  an  in  Scotland,  but  the  chief 
executive  officer  attached  to  the  judicial  machinery  of  the 
county. 

In  these  Southern  States  there  exist  various  local  divisions 
smaller  than  the  counties.'  Their  names  and  their  attributions 
vary  from  State  lo  State,  but  they  have  no  legislative  author- 
ity like  that  of  the  town-meeting  of  New  England^  and  thdr 
officers  have  very  limited  powers,  being  for  most  purposes 
controlled  by  the  county  authorities.  The  most  imporUnt 
local  body  is  the  school  committee  for  each  school  district. 
In  several  States,  such  &3  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  we  now 
find  townships,  and  the  present  tendency  seems  in  these  States 
to  be  tijwurd.s  tlic  development  (if  si^iietliing  resembling  the  New 
England  Town.  It  is  a  tendency  which  grows  with  the  growth 
of  population,  with  the  progress  of  manufactures  and  of  the  mid- 
dle and  industrious  working  class  occupied  therein,  and  especially 
with  the  increased  desire  for  education.  The  school,  some  one 
truly  says,  is  becoming  the  nucleus  of  local  self-government 
in  the  South  now,  as  the  church  was  in  New  England  two  cen- 
turies ago.-  Nowhere,  however,  has  there  appeared  a  primary 
assembly ;  while  the  representative  local  assembly  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  Local  authorities  in  the  South,  and  in  the  States  which, 
like  Nevada  and  Oregon,  may  be  said  to  have  adopted  the  county 
system,  are  generally  executive  officers  and  nothing  more. 

The  third  tjpe  is  less  easy  to  characterize  than  either  of  the 
two  preceding,  and  the  forms  under  which  it  appears  in  the 
Middle  and  North-western  States  are  even  more  various  than 
those  referable  to  the  second  type.  Tivo  feature*  mark  it. 
One  is  the  importance  and  power  of  the  countv,  which  in  the 
history  of  most  of  these  States  appear*^  before  an\  ^malle^ 
division  ;  the  other  is  the  activity  of  the  township  *  which  h  t 

I  III  South  CarulinH  the  parish  was  orEainally  a  prctl     sItoiik  local  unit    t 
it  withcr«t  away  as  the  i^unly  gmv  under  Iho  influr   ce  of   the   planta  nn 
systi'm.     The   word    "parinh"    ia   in   Anirrira    now    prnct  rallv    «i  i  valfnl 
"eiiiiiir<';!nlioii."  and  Hoes  not  denote  a  local  ari>a. 

'  ViiTjiiiia  has  nioi-eii  in  this  dirrction.  Sec  Mr.  George  E,  Howard  s  trealiEK. 
Loral  Coi»lil'it!oint  HiMoni  "/  (he  I'niteil  Slnlc".  and  Mr.  Fairlie'a  recent  bonk 
oo  L'lr^-J  (!ot.Tnmr„l  in  Co'inlUs.   Tox,-h«,  a„d  Villnges. 

term   most  frequently   used   outside   New  En^ud. 
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more  independence  and  a  larger  range  of  competence  than  under 
the  system  of  the  South.  Now  of  these  two  features  the  former 
is  the  more  conspicuous  in  one  group  of  States  —  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa;  the  latter  in 
another  group  —  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  the 
two  Dakotas,  the  reason  being  that  the  New  Englanders,  who 
were  often  the  largest  and  usually  the  most  intelligent  and  ener- 
getic element  among  the  settlers  in  the  more  northern  of  these 
two  State  groups,  carried  with  them  their  attachment  to  the 
Town  system  and  their  sense  of  its  value,  and  succeeded,  though 
sometimes  not  without  a  struggle,  in  establishing  it  in  the  six 
great  and  prosperous  commonwealths  which  form  that  group. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York  had  not  (from  the  causes  already  stated)  started  with  the 
Town  system,  they  never  adopted  it  completely  ;  while  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana  the  influx  of  settlers  from  the  Slave  States,  as 
well  as  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  gave  to  the  county 
an  early  preponderance,  which  it  has  since  retained.  The  con- 
flict of  the  New  Ekigland  element  with  the  Southern  element  is 
best  seen  in  Illinois,  the  northern  half  of  which  State  was  settled 
by  men  of  New  England  blood,  the  southern  half  by  pioneers 
from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  latter,  coming  first,  estab- 
lished the  county  system,  but  the  New  Eiiglanders  fought  against 
Hi  and  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1848  carried  a  provi- 
sion, embodied  in  the  constitution  of  that  year,  and  repeated  in 
the  present  constitution  of  1870,  whereby  any  county  may  adopt 
a  system  of  township  organization  "whenever  the  majority  of  the 
leg^  voters  of  the  county  voting  at  any  general  election  shall  so 
determine."  *  Under  this  power  four-fifths  Of  the  102  counties 
have  now  adopted  the  township  system.* 

Illinois  furnishes  so  good  a  sample  of  that  system  in  its  newer 
form  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  extract  from  a  clear  and 
trustworthy  writer,  the  following  account  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
local  self-government  in  that  State,  which  is  fairly  typical  of  the 
North-west :  — 

*  See  Constitution  of  1870,  Art.  x.  §  5,  where  a  provision  is  added  that  any 
county  desiring  to  forsake  township  organization  may  do  so  by  a  vote  of  the 
electoni  in  the  county,  in  which  case  it  comes  under  the  county  system  pre- 
scribed in  the  following  sections  of  that  article. 

'Illinois  has  102  counties,  with  an  average  population,  in  1906,  of  53,000; 
Iowa  99  counties,  with  an  average  population  in  1905  of  22,000.  The  average 
population  of  the  40  counties  of  England  (excluding  Wales)  was  (in  1901)  548,000. 
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"  When  the  peopto  of  a  oounty  have  voted  to  adopt  Che  lownsiiip 
system,  the  conunissioui^rs  prucevd  lo  divide  the  county  into  towns.  m»t- 
inR  Ihom  conform  with  the  oongreaiiomil  or  school  townships,  except  id 
special  t-Asea.  Everj-  town  is  investod  with  corporate  capacity  to  be  « 
parly  in  legal  suits,  to  own  and  control  property,  and  to  make  cent 
I'ho  annual  town-meeting  of  the  whole  voting  populatioa.  held  o 
first  Tuesday  in  April,  for  Ihu  election  of  town  ofBoers  ajid  the  la 
of  miscelltmeouB  business,  ia  the  central  fact  in  the  town  govemmenl. 
1'he  people  assembled  in  towD-meetiog  may  make  nay  ord«^  ooficcm- 
ing  the  avquinition.  use,  or  sale  of  town  property ;  direct  ofli«n 
in  the  oxercise  of  their  duties :  vote  taxes  for  roads  and  bridges,  and  tw 
other  lawful  purposes;  vote  to  institute  or  defend  auit^  at  Law;  legialiw 
on  the  subject  of  noxious  weeds,  and  offer  rewards  to  encourage  the  ei- 
termination  uf  noxious  plants  and  vermin :  rvfrulat«  the  running  at  larg* 
of  cattle  and  other  auimaU ;  establish  pounds,  and  provide  for  the  im- 
pounding and  3ale  of  stray  and  trespassing  animals ;  pravide  public  wells 
and  wataring-places ;  enact  bye-laws  and  rules  to  carry  their  powen  iato 
effect ;  impose  fines  and  penaltias,  and  apply  such  fines  in  anv  manner 
conducive  lo  the  inlcreals  of  tho  l.twn.' 

"  The  town  officers  are  a  supen'isor,  who  is  ez  ojficio  overseer  of  the 
poor,  a  clerk,  an  assessor,  and  a  collector,  all  of  whom  a.re  chosen  an- 
nually ;  three  conumssionera  of  highways  elected  for  tbroo  years,  one  re- 
tiring every  year ;  and  two  justices  of  the  peace  and  two  constables,  who 
bold  office  for  four  years. 

"  Every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  twenty-one  years  old, 
who  has  resided  in  the  State  a  j'car,  in  the  county  ninety  days,  and  in  th« 
township  thirty  days,  is  entitled  to  vote  at  town-meeting ;  but  a  year's 
residence  in  the  town  is  required  for  eligibility  to  office. 

"  The  super\'isor  is  both  a  town  and  a  county  officer.  He  is  general 
manager  of  town  business,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  county  board, 
which  is  composed  of  the  supervi.sors  of  the  several  towns,  and  which  lias 
general  control  of  the  county  business.  He  also  acts  as  overseer  of  the 
poor.  The  law  leaves  it  to  be  determined  by  the  people  of  a  county 
whether  the  separate  towns  or  tho  county  at  large  shall  a&sume  the  care 
of  paupers.  When  the  town  has  the  matter  in  charge,  tho  overseer  gen- 
erally provides  for  the  indigent  by  a  system  of  outdoor  relief.  If  the 
county  supports  the  po<)r,  the  eount.v  board  is  authorized  to  establish  a 
jxmr-house  and  farm  for  the  permanent  care  of  the  destitute,  and  tem- 
porary relief  is  afforded  by  the  overseers  in  their  respective  towns,  at  the 
coimtv's  expense.  The  supervisor,  assessor,  and  clerk  constitute  a  Board 
of  Health. 

"  Town  officers  are  compensated  according  to  a  schedule  of  fixed  (^■s 
forspeeifieservices,  or  else  receive  certain  jicrrfii:ra  wages  for  time  act  uaily 
employed  in  official  duties.  The  tax-coileelor's  emolument  is  a  per- 
centage. 

■'  For  school  purposes,  tho  township  is  a  separate  and  distinct  corpora- 
tion, with  the  legal  style,  '  Trustees  of  Schools  of  Township ,  Range 

,'  according  to  the  number  by  which  the  township  is  designaleil  in 
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the  Congressional  Survey.  The  school  trustees,  three  in  number,  are 
usually  elected  with  the  officers  of  the  civil  township  at  town-meetings, 
and  hold  office  for  three  years.  They  can  divide  the  township  into  school 
districts.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  township  is  exactly  six  miles 
square.  It  is  the  custom  to  divide  it  into  nine  districts,  two  miles  square, 
and  to  erect  a  schoolhouse  near  the  centre  of  each.  As  the  county  roads 
are,  in  most  instances,  constructed  on  the  section  lines  —  and  therefore 
run  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  at  intervals  of  a  mile  —  the  traveller 
expects  to  find  a  schoolhouse  at  every  alternate  crossing.  The  people 
who  live  in  these  sub-districts  elect  three  school  directors,  who  control 
the  school  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  are  obliged  to  maintain  a  free 
school  for  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  nine  months  in  every  year, 
are  empowered  to  build  and  furnish  schoolhouses,  hire  teachers,  and  fix 
their  salaries,  and  determine  what  studies  shall  be  taught.  They  may 
levy  taxes  on  all  the  taxable  property  in  their  district,  but  are  forbidden 
to  exceed  a  rate  of  two  per  cent  for  educational  or  three  per  cent  for  build- 
ing purposes. 

"  The  township  funds  for  the  support  of  schools  arise  from  three 
sources.  (1)  The  proceeds  of  the  school  lands  given  by  the  United  States 
Government,  the  interest  from  which  alone  may  be  exi>ended.  (2)  The 
State  annually  levies  on  all  property  a  tax  of  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent, 
which  constitutes  a  State  school  fund,  and  is  divided  among  the  counties 
in  the  ratio  of  their  school  population,  and  is  further  distributed  among 
the  townships  in  the  same  ratio.  (3)  Any  amount  needed  in  addition  to 
these  sums  is  raised  by  taxation  in  the  districts  under  authority  of  the 
directors.  All  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years 
are  entitled  to  free  school  privileges.  Women  are  eligible  to  every  school 
office  in  the  State,  and  are  frequently  chosen  directors. 

"  The  average  Illinois  county  contains  sixteen  townships.  The  county 
government  is  established  at  some  place  designated  by  the  voters,  and 
called  the  'county  seat.'  The  corporate  powers  of  the  county  are  exer- 
cised by  the  county  board,  which,  in  counties  under  township  organiza- 
tion, is  composed  of  the  several  town  supervisors,  while  in  other  counties 
it  consists  of  three  commissioners  elected  by  the  people  of  the  whole 
county.  The  board  manage  all  county  property,  funds,  and  business; 
erect  a  court-house,  jail,  poorhouse,  and  any  necessary  buildings ;  levy 
coimty  taxes,  audit  all  accounts  and  claims  against  the  county,  and,  in 
counties  not  under  township  organization,  have  general  oversight  of  high- 
ways and  paupers.  Even  in  counties  which  have  given  the  care  of  high- 
ways to  the  townships,  the  county  board  may  appropriate  funds  to  aid 
in  constructing  the  more  important  roads  and  expensive  bridges.  The 
treasurer,  sheriff,*  coroner,  and  surveyor  are  county  functionaries.* 

"  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  has  oversight  of  all  educational 
matters,  advises  town  trustees  and  district  directors,  and  collects  com- 
plete school  statistics,  which  he  reports  to  the  county  board,  and  trans- 
mits to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

*  The  sheriff  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  higher  courts,  with  responsibility 
for  the  peace  of  the  county.     In  case  of  riot  he  may  call  out  the  county  militia. 

*  Ordinary  police  work,  other  than  judicial,  is  not  a  county  matter,  but  left 
to  the  township  with  its  constables. 

9it 
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*'  Every  county  elects  a  judge,  who  has  full  probate  jurisdictkm,  and 
appoints  administrators  and  gfuardians.  He  also  has  jurisdiotiQii  in  cavil 
suits  at  law,  involving  not  more  than  $1000,  in  such  minor  mimioal  ctsn 
as  are  cognizable  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  may  entertain  appetb 
from  justices  or  police  courts.  The  State  is  divided  into  thirteen  judidil 
districts,  in  each  of  which  the  people  elect  three  judges,  who  oonstitates 
circuit  court.  The  tribunid  holds  two  or  more  sessions  annually  in  eaefa 
county  within  the  circuit,  and  is  attended  at  every  term  by  a  grand  or 
petit  jury.  It  has  a  general  original  jurisdiction,  and  hears  appeals  from 
the  county  judge  and  from  justices'  courts. 

'*  To  complete  the  judicial  system  of  the  State  there  are  four  i^pellate 
courts  and  one  supreme  court  of  last  resort.  Taxes  whether  for  State, 
county,  or  town  purposes  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  assessment 
made  by  the  town  assessor,  and  are  collected  by  the  town  collector. 
The  assessor  views  and  values  aU  real  estate,  and  requires  f!rom  til 
persons  a  true  list  of  theh*  personal  property.  The  assessor,  clerk,  and 
supervisor  constitute  a  town  equalizing  board,  to  hear  comidaints  and 
to  adjust  and  correct  the  assessment. 

*'  The  assessors*  books  from  all  the  towns  then  go  before  the  county 
board,  who  make  such  corrections  as  cause  valuations  in  one  town  to 
bear  just  relation  to  valuations  in  the  others.  The  county  clerk  trans- 
mits an  abstract  of  the  corrected  assessment  to  the  auditor  of  the  State, 
who  places  it  in  the  hands  of  a  State  lK>ard  of  equalization. 

*'  This  board  adjusts  valuations  between  counties.  All  taxes  are  esti- 
mated  and  collected  on  this  finally  corrected  assessment.  The  State 
authorities,  the  county  board,  the  town  supervisors,  the  highway  com- 
missioners, the  township  school  trustees,  and  the  proper  officers  of  incor- 
porated cities  and  villages,  all  certify  to  the  county  clerk  a  statement  of 
the  amount  iliey  require  for  their  several  purposes.  The  clerk  prepares 
a  collection-book  for  each  town  explaining  therein  the  sum  to  be  raised, 
for  each  purpose.  Having  collected  the  total  amount  the  collector  dis- 
burses to  each  proper  authority  ita  respective  quota.  In  all  elections, 
whether  for  President  of  the  United  States,  representatives  in  Congress, 
State  officers  or  county  officers,  the  township  constitutes  an  election 
precinct,  and  the  supervisor,  assessor,  and  collector  sit  as  the  election 
judges. 

"  The  words  *town'  and  'township*  signify  a  territorial  division  of 
the  county,  incorporated  for  purposes  of  local  government.  There  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned  a  very  numerous  class  of  municipal  corporations 
known  in  Illinois  statutes  as  *  villages'  and  'cities.'  A  minimum  popu- 
lation of  three  hundred,  occupying  not  more  than  two  square  miles  in 
extent,  may  by  popular  vote  become  incorporated  as  a  'village/  under 
provisions  of  the  general  law.  Six  village  trustees  are  chosen,  and  they 
make  one  of  their  number  president,  thereby  conferring  on  him  the  gen- 
eral duties  of  a  mayor.  At  their  discretion  the  trustees  appoint  a  clerk, 
a  treasurer,  a  street  commiswioner,  a  village  constable,  and  other  officers 
as  they  deem  necessarj'.  The  people  may  elect  a  ix)lice  magistrate,  whose 
jurisdiction  is  equal  to  that  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.'*  * 

» Local  Government  in  lUinois,  by  Albert  Shaw,  Uj-D.,  in  /.  H.  U.  St^u4, 

Baltimore,  1883. 
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A  similar  picture  of  the  town-meeting  in  Michigan  is  given  by 
another  authority :  — 

"  The  first  Monday  in  April  of  each  year  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards  who  has  resided  in  the  State 
six  months,  and  in  the  township  the  ten  days  preceding,  has  the  right  of 
attending  and  participating  in  the  meeting.  The  supervisor,  the  chief 
executive  ofQoer  of  the  township,  presides.  After  the  choice  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  the  electors  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  town  business. 
Complaint  is  perhaps  made  that  the  cattle  in  a  certain  part  of  the  town- 
ship are  doing  damage  by  running  at  large,  a  bye-law  is  passed  forbidding 
the  same  under  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  dollars. 

"  A  bridge  may  be  wanted  in  another  part  of  the  township,  but  the  in- 
habitants d  that  road  district  cannot  bear  the  expense ;  the  town-meeting 
votes  the  necessary  amoimt  not  exceeding  the  limits  of  law,  for  the  laws 
restricting  the  amount  of  taxation  and  indebtedness  are  very  particular 
in  their  provisions. 

"  The  voters  may  regulate  the  keeping  and  sale  of  gunpowder,  the 
licensing  of  dogs,  and  the  maintenance  of  hospitals,  and  may  order  the 
vaooination  of  aU  inhabitants.  They  can  also  decide  how  much  of  the 
one-mill  tax  on  every  dollar  of  the  valuation  shall  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  the  township  library,  the  residue  going  to  schools. 

"The  annual  reports  of  the  various  township  officers  charged  with  the 
disbursement  of  public  moneys  are  also  submitted  at  this  time.  In  short, 
whatever  is  local  in  character  and  affecting  the  township  only  is  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  people  assembled  in  town-meeting. 

"  Yet  we  may  notice  some  minor  differences  between  the  New  England 
town-meeting  and  its  sister  in  Michigan.  In  the  latter  the  bye-laws  and 
regulations  are  less  varied  in  character. 

**  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  West  that  part  of  the  township 
where  the  inhabitants  are  most  numerous,  the  village,  and  for  whose 
regulation  many  laws  are  necessary,  is  set  off  as  an  incorporated  village, 
just  as  in  nearly  all  the  Central  and  Western  States.  These  villages  have 
the  privilege,  either  directly  in  village  meeting  or  more  often  through  a 
council  of  five  or  more  trustees,  of  managing  their  own  local  affairs,  their 
police,  fire  department,  streets,  and  waterworks.  In  some  States,  how- 
ever, they  are  considered  parts  of  the  township,  and  as  such  vote  in  town- 
meeting  on  all  questions  touching  township  roads,  bridges,  the  poor,  and 
schools.'!  ^ 

The  conspicuous  feature  of  this  system  is  the  reappearance 
of  the  New  England  town-meeting,  though  in  a  somewhat 
less  primitive  and  at  the  same  time  less  perfect  form,  because 
the  township  of  the  West  is  a  more  artificial  organism  than  the 
rural  Town  of  Massachusetts  or  Rhode  Island,  where,  until 
after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nearly  everybody  was 

1  Local  OavtmmerU  in  Michigan,  by  £.  W.  Bemis,  in  /.  H.  U.  Stttdiea, 
Baltimore,  1883. 
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of  English  blood,  everybody  knew  everybody  else,  everybody 
was  educated,  not  only  in  book  learning,  but  in  the  traditions 
of  self-government.  However,  such  as  it  is,  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  system  has  spread  and  seems  likely  to  spread  further. 
It  exists  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Recent  legislation  per- 
mits its  adoption  in  California,  Nebraska,  and  in  the  two 
Dakotas,  though  in  the  western  parts  of  these  two  last-named 
States  few  townships  have  been  as  yet  estabUshed.^ 

A  high  authority  writes  to  me  :  — 

"Attendance  and  interest  in  the  town -meetings  of  the  North- 
West  are  much  below  those  in  the  New  Ekigland  towns.'  The 
importance  of  township  government  in  these  States  is  also 
diminished  by  the  separate  organization  of  villages  and  small 
cities  and  by  the  greater  development  of  coimty  functions." 

In  proportion  to  the  extent  in  which  a  State  has  adopted 
the  township  system  the  county  has  tended  to  decline  in  impor- 
tance. It  is  nevertheless  of  more  consequence  in  the  West 
than  in  New  England.  It  has  frequently  an  educational  official 
who  inspects  the  schools,  and  it  raises  a  tax  for  aiding  schools 
in  the  poorer  townships.  It  has  duties,  which  are  naturally 
more  important  in  a  new  than  in  an  old  State,  of  laying  out  main 
roads  and  erecting  bridges  and  other  public  works.  And  some- 
times it  has  the  oversight  of  township  expenditure.'  The  boanl 
of  county  commissioners  consists  in  Michigan  and  Illinois  of  the 

^  In  Switzerland  the  rural  Gemeinde  or  Commune  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 
self-governing  system  of  the  Canton.  It  has  charge  of  the  police,  the  poor,  and 
schools,  and  owns  lands.  It  has  a  primary  assembly,  meeting  several  timf^  a 
year,  which  discusses  communal  business  and  elects  an  administrative  council. 
It  resembles  in  these  respects  an  American  Town  or  Township,  but  is  subject 
for  some  purposes  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  ofRcial  called  the  Statthalter.  ap- 
pointed by  the  Canton  for  a  district  comprising  a  number  of  communes. 

*  "  In  townships  of  500  to  600  voters  an  attendance  of  10  to  20  is  often  report<.<i, 
while  in  many  cases  the  business  is  transacted  by  members  of  the  township 
board.  Under  these  coiiditions  there  can  be  little  of  the  active  popular  dpl»ato. 
which  makes  the  New  England  meeting  an  interesting  object  of  study."  Faiiiie, 
Local  Government  in  Counties,  Towns,  and  Villages,  p.  170. 

'  Mr.  Bemis  says  :  "Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  thousand  or  more  townships 
of  a  State  lack  the  political  education  and  conservatism  necessary  for  perfert 
self-control,  since  also  many  through  lack  of  means  cannot  raise  sufficient 
money  for  roads,  bridges,  schools,  and  the  poor,  a  higher  authority  is  nced«"d. 
with  the  power  of  eiiualizing  the  valuation  of  several  contiguous  towns,  of  tax- 
ing the  whole  number  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer,  and  of  exercising  a  gen- 
eral oversight  over  township  expenses.  .  .  .  All  educators  earnestly  advocate 
county  and  State  control  of  schools,  that  there  may  be  uniformity  of  methtHls. 
and  that  the  country  districts,  the  nurseries  of  our  groat  men  in  the  past,  may 
not  degenerate.    BmX.  t'wo  vq&mc;ii^«&  cdw^ra*.  ti^ft  fear  of  centraliiatioQ  on  the 
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supervisors  of  all  the  townships  within  the  county ;  in  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  the  commissioners  are  directly  chosen  at  a  county 
election. 

The  authority  to  whom  I  have  already  referred  observes  :  — 

"The  County  is  of  much  more  consequence  throughout  the 
Middle  and  North-West  than  in  New  England.  In  addition  to 
judicial  administration,  county  expenditures  for  charities,  roads 
and  bridges,  and  educational  purposes  are  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. Coimty  poorhouses  are  maintained ;  and  poor  rehef  is 
largely  a  county  fimction.  Main  roads  and  bridges  and  some- 
times drainage  ditches  and  other  public  works  are  built  by  the 
county,  though  coimty  expenditure  for  these  purposes  is  less 
in  States  like  Illinois  and  Michigan,  where  the  town-meeting 
exists,  than  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  per  capita  county  ex- 
penditure in  the  States  of  the  Middle  West  is  in  fact  larger 
than  in  any  other  group  of  States  except  the  Mountain  and 
Pacific  States ;  while  in  addition  to  coimty  expenditures,  county 
officials  collect  an  important  part  of  the  State  revenues,  and 
sometimes  have  the  oversight  of  township  expenditure." 

In  Michigan,  in  most  counties  in  Illinois,  and  in  Wisconsin, 
county  administration  and  finances  are  in  charge  of  a  board  of 
supervisors  elected  by  townships  and  cities,  as  in  New  York.  In 
some  Illinois  counties  and  in  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and  Ne- 
braska, there  are  small  county  boards  of  3  to  7  members,  usually 
elected  by  districts.  The  larger  boards  of  supervisors  are  more 
representative,  but  seem  to  be  less  efficient  administrative 
authorities  ;  and  in  a  number  of  the  larger  counties  of  Michigan 
some  of  the  powers  of  these  boards  have  been  transferred  to  small 
boards  of  auditors.  As  a  rule,  these  county  boards  have  no  im- 
portant legislative  power ;  but  in  Michigan,  by  an  act  of  1909, 
the  boards  of  supervisors  were  given  a  general  grant  of  local  legis- 
lative power,  to  meet  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  restric- 
tion on  special  acts  by  the  legislature  in  the  new  constitution  of 
that  State. 

Other  elective  county  officers  in  these  States  are  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney,  sheriflF,  coroner,  county  clerk,  county  treasurer, 
auditor  or  assessor,  and  surveyor. 

The  political  importance  of  the  county  is  indicated  by  the 

peut  of  the  small  towns  which  need  it  most,  and  the  dislike  of  the  rich  cities 
to  tax  themadves  for  the  country  districts." — Local  Government  in  Michigan, 
ut  mprat  p.  18. 
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positioQ  occupied  by  the  county  coimnittee  in  the  party  on^an- 
izfttionK,  and  by  the  centring  of  campaign  activity  within  this 
district. 

I  past*  to  the  mixwl  or  comprumiee  system  as  it  appears  in  the 
other  group  of  Statee,  of  which  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Ittdiana, 
and  Iowa  may  be  taken  as  samplea.  In  these  States  we  &nd 
no  town-meeting.  Their  totvn^hip  may  have  greater  or  lesa 
power,  but  its  members  do  not  come  tt^ther  in  a  primary 
aiti^embly  ;  it  elects  its  local  officers,  and  acts  only  through  and 
by  them.  In  Ohio  there  are  three  township  truatee?  with  tbe 
entire  charge  of  local  affairs,  a  clerk,  and  a  treasurer.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  township  is  govemetl  by  two  or  three  supervisors, 
elected  for  three  years,  one  each  year,  together  with  an  assmsor  , 
(for  valuation  purposes),  a  town  clerk,  three  auditors,  ax  j 
Bchool  directors,  elected  for  three  years,  two  each  year ;  and  | 
(whiTe  Ihe  poor  are  :i  towii^ihip  rhargc)  two  overseers^  of  the  jiwr. 
The  superviHors  may  lay  a  rate  on  the  township  not  exceeding 
one  per  cent  on  the  valuation  of  the  property  within  its  limits  for 
the  r<'pair  of  roads,  highways,  and  bridges,  and  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  may,  with  the  consent  of  two  justices,'  levy  a  similar 
tax  for  the  poor,  But  as  the  poor  are  usually  a  county  charge, 
and  as  any  ratepayer  may  work  out  his  road  tax  in  labour,  town- 
ship rates  amount  to  very  little. 

"  In  Iowa,"  says  Mr.  Maoy,  "  the  ci^'il  township,  which  is  usually  m 
milp>:  square,  is  a  local  government  for  holdinp  elections,  repairine  Tnadf. 
testing  property,  givinsr  relifif  to  the  poor,  and  other  business  of  local  in- 
terest. Its  oflicors  are  three  trustees,  one  plerk,  a  road  supenisor  for 
efU'h  roail  dislHct.  one  assessor,  two  or  more  justiees  of  th^  peoee.  and 
two  or  more  ironstahles.  Tbe  justices  and  constables  are  in  a  sense 
county  (ilfieers.  Yet  lliey  are  elected  by  townships,  and  if  they  remove 
from  the  township  in  wliicli  tliey  are  chosen.  Ihey  cease  to  be  ofBcer!!. 
The  trustees  are  chasen  for  three  years,  hut  their  terms  of  office  are  so 
arranged  that  one  is  chosen  each  year.  The  other  otBcere  are  chosen  for 
two  years.  If  lliere  is  within  the  limits  of  the  township  an  ineorporaled 
tflwn  or  city,  the  law  requires  that  at  least  one  of  the  Justices  shall  live 
within  the  town  or  cily.  The  voters  within  the  town  or  city  choose  a 
separate  assesHor.  The  voters  of  the  city  are  not  allowed  t-o  vote  for  road 
supervisors  nor  for  the  township  assessor;  they  vote  Tor  all  other  Io«ti- 
ship  iiffic-ers.   .  .  . 

"  The  trustees  of  the  township  have  various  duties  in  the  administra- 
tion ot  Ibo  poor  la«s.     An  able-bodied  person  applying  for  aid  may  be 

'  Jiistirrs  are  cltrtcii  liy  thr  people  tor  five  yeare.  and  commisBioned  by  tho 
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required  to  work  upon  the  streeU  or  highways.  If  a  person  who  haa 
aoquh^  a  legal  settlement  id  the  county,  and  wbo  has  no  near  relatives 
«ble  W  support  hint,  applies  to  the  trustees  tot  aid,  it  is  their  duty  to  look 
into  the  oase  and  furnish  or  refuse  relief.  If  they  decide  to  furnish  it, 
tb«y  may  do  so  by  sending  the  person  to  the  county  poorhouie,  or  by  giv- 
ing him  what  they  think  needful  in  food,  clothing,  medical  attendance,  or 
money.  It  they  refuse  aid,  the  applicant  may  go  Ui  the  county  super- 
visors, and  they  may  order  the  trustees  to  fumixh  aid ;  or  if  the  supervis- 
ors think  the  trusteea  are  giving  aid  unwisely,  they  may  order  them  to 
withhold  it.  In  all  cases  where  aid  is  furnished  directly  by  the  trustees 
to  the  applicant  they  are  required  to  send  a  statement  of  the  expense 
incurred  to  the  auditor  of  the  county,  who  presents  the  bills  to  the  board 
of  supervisors.  All  bills  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  are  paid  by  the  county, 
and  the  supervisors  if  they  choose  may  take  the  entire  businesa  out  of  the 
luuids  of  the  trustees.  But  in  counties  where  no  poorhouse  is  provided, 
(uid  where  the  supervisors  make  no  provision  for  the  poor,  tbe  trust«e8 
■re  required  to  lake  entire  charge  of  the  business.  Yet  in  any  case  tbe 
county  must  meet  the  expenses.  Tbe  trustees  are  the  health  officers  of 
the  township.  They  may  require  persons  to  be  vaccinated;  they  may 
require  tbe  removal  of  filth  injurious  to  health ;  they  may  adopt  bye-laws 
for  prwerving  the  health  of  the  community  and  enforce  them  by  fine  and 
imprisonment."  ' 

In  most  of  these  States  the  county  overshadows  the  town- 
ship. Taking  Pennsylvania  as  an  example,  we  find  each  county 
governed  by  a  board  of  three  commissioners,  elected  for  three 
years,  upon  a  minority  vote  system,  tiie  elector  being  allowed 
to  vote  for  two  candidates  only.  Besides  these  there  are  officers, 
also  chosen  by  popular  vote  for  three  years,  viz.  a  sheriff,  coroner, 
prothonotary,  registrar  of  wills,  recorder  of  deeds,  treasurer, 
surveyor,  three  auditors,  clerk  of  the  court,  district  attorney. 
Some  of  these  officers  are  paid  by  fees,  except  in  counties  whose 
population  exceeds  50,000,  where  salaries  are  usually  provided. 
A  county  with  at  least  40,000  inhabitants  is  a  judicial  district,  and 
elects  its  judge  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  No  new  county  is  to  con- 
tain less  than  400  square  miles  or  20,000  inhabitants.'  The 
county,  besides  its  judicial  business,  with  the  management  of  the 
prisons  incident  thereto,  and  its  duties  as  respects  highways 
and  bridges,  has  educational  and  usually  also  poor-law  functions  ; 
and  it  levies  its  county  tax  and  the  State  taxes  through  a  collector 
for  each  township  whom  it  and  not  ihc  to^\-nship  app( ' 
audits  the  accounts  of  townships, ; 

'  Out  Gottnanetd  :  a  Texl-Book  for  lo' 
'  See  ConMitutioD  ot  Pennsyl' 
The  average  population  ol  a 
There  ate  siity-eeven. 
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over  these  minor  communitiea  exceeding  those  allowed  by  MJebi- 
gaQ  or  lUinois.  I  must  not  omit  to  remark  that  where  any  looa) 
area  is  not  governed  by  a  primary  assembly  of  all  its  cilizecs, 
as  in  thoae  States  where  there  is  no  town-meeting,  and  in  all 
States  in  respect  to  counties,  a  method  is  frequently  provided 
for  taking  the  judgment  of  the  citizens  of  the  local  area,  be  it 
township  or  county,  by  popular  vote  at  the  polls  upon  a  specific 
question,  usually  the  borrowing  of  money  or  the  ie^-ying  of  a 
rate  beyond  the  regular  amount.  This  is  an  extension  to  local 
divisions  of  the  so-called  "plebiscitary"  or  referendum  method, 
whose  application  to  State  legislation  has  been  discussed  ia  a 
preeedii^  chapter.  It  eeems  to  work  well,  for  by  providing 
an  exceptional  method  of  meeting  exceptional  cases,  it  enables 
the  ordinary  powers  of  executive  officials,  whether  in  tonnship 
or  county,  to  be  kept  within  narrow  limits. 

Want  of  space  iia.s  coniiwlled  me  to  omit  from  this  .'^kctch 
many  <letaiLs  which  might  interest  European  students  of  local 
government,  nor  can  I  attempt  to  indicate  the  relations  of  the 
rural  areas,  townslii]xs,  and  counties,  to  the  incorporatetl  village? 
and  cities  which  lie  within  their  comp!i.«s  further  than  by  o^^ 
Bcr\'ing  that  cities,  even  the  smaller  ones,  are  usually  separatpl 
from  the  townships,  that  is  to  say,  the  township  government  is 
SUpcrsi-ded  by  the  city  government,  white  cities  of  all  grailc? 
rem^n  members  of  the  counties,  bear  their  share  in  county 
taxation,  and  join  in  county  elet^tions.  Often,  however,  tiic 
constitution  of  a  State  contains  special  provisions  to  meet  Ihi' 
ca.se  of  a  city  so  large  as  practically  to  overshadow  or  absorlj 
the  county,  as  Chicago  does  the  county  of  Cook,  and  Cincin- 
nati the  county  of  Hamilton,  and  sometimes  the  city  is  made 
a  county  by  itself. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

OBSEBVATIONS  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

It  may  serve  to  clear  up  a  necessarily  intricate  description  if 
I  add  here  a  few  general  remarks  applicable  to  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  various  systems  of  local  government  that  prevail  in  the 
several  States  of  the  Union. 

I.  Following  American  authorities,  I  have  treated  the  New 
England  type  or  system  as  a  distinct  one,  and  referred  the 
North-western  States  to  the  mixed  type.  But  the  European 
reader  may  perhaps  figure  the  three  systems  most  vividly  to 
his  mind  if  he  will  divide  the  Union  into  three  zones  —  North- 
em,  Middle,  and  Southern.  In  the  northern,  which,  beginning 
at  the  Bay  of  Fimdy,  stretches  west  to  Puget  Sound,  he  will 
find  a  primary  assembly,  the  Town  or  township  meeting,  in 
preponderant  activity  as  the  unit  of  local  government.  In  the 
middle  zone,  stretching  from  New  York  to  California,  inclusive, 
along  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude,  he  will  find  the  township 
dividing  with  the  coimty  the  interests  and  energy  of  the  people. 
In  some  States  of  this  zone  the  county  is  the  more  important 
organism  and  dwarfs  the  township  ;  in  some  the  township  seems 
to  be  gaining  on  the  county ;  but  all  are  alike  in  this,  that  you 
cannot  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  either  the  smaller  or  the  larger 
area,  and  that  both  areas  are  governed  by  elected  executive 
officers.  The  third  zone  includes  all  the  southern  States ; 
in  which  the  county  is  the  predominant  organism,  though  here 
and  there  school  districts  and  even  townships  are  growing  in 
significance. 

II.  Both  county  and  township  are,  like  nearly  everything  else 
in  America,  English  institutions  which  have  suffered  a  sea  change. 
'*The  Southern  county  is  an  attenuated  English  shire  with  the 
towns  left  out."  ^  The  Northern  township  is  an  English  seven- 
teenth-century parish,  in  which  age  the  English  parish  was  still 

'  ProfesBor  Macy,  Our  Government,  an  admirable  elementary  sketch,  for 
school  use,  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  Federal  and  State  governmenta. 
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in  full  working  orcier  as  a  civil  no  less  than  an  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization, holding  common  property,  ami  often  co-exttnsive  with 
a  town.  The  town^neeting  is  partly  perhaps  the  nianor  court, 
partly  the  English  vestry ;  the  selectmen  correspond  in  a  wayl« 
the  churchwardens,  or  select  ve3tr>nnen,  called  back  by  the  con- 
ditions of  colonial  life  into  an  activity  fuller  than  they  eicrted 
in  England  even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  far  fuller  than 
they  retained  in  the  nineteenth. '  In  England  local  self -govern- 
ment, except  as  regards  the  poor  law,  tended  todeeay  in  the  smailt-r 
(i.e.  parish  or  township]  areas  ;  the  greater  part  of  such  adminis- 
tration as  these  latter  needed,  fell  (•ither  to  the  justices  in  petty 
sessions  or  to  officials  appointed  by  the  county  or  by  the  central 
government,  until  the  legislation  of  the  present  century  beg&D 
to  create  new  and  larger  districts,  especially  poor  law  and  sani- 
tary districts,  for  local  administration.'  In  the  wider  Englii'h 
area,  Die  cuiinty,  truo  Hi.'lf-gi>\-t'nuiii=at  died  out  ivitii  tlii^  ancitut 
Hliirc  Moot,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  persons  (the  justices 
assembled  in  Quarter  Sessions)  nominated  by  the  Crown,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  lord-hcutenant.  It  is  only  in  1S88 
that  a  system  of  elective  councils  was  created  by  (itafute,  only 
in  1894  that  primary  parish  meetings  were  created  in  the  lf-r« 
populous  local  areas,  jiari.sh  councils  in  those  somewhat  larger. 
In  the  American  colonies  the  governor  filled  the  place  whicli  tl]<' 
Crown  held  in  England  ;  but  even  in  colonial  days  tliere  wil-  a 
teniiency  to  substitute  popular  election  for  gubernatorial  nomi- 
nation ;  and  county  government,  olieying  the  universal  inipuJM', 
is  now  everywhere  democratic  in  form ;  though  in  the  Soutli, 

I  Few  lliiinw  in  English  hl«tory  are-  liottcr  wortli  stutJyiiie,  or  havi'  oioni!i  J 
a  more  iicrvadiiig  itifliicm'p  on  tho  proKTPsa  ot  tvpiits,  than  the  practical  liij^c- 
praraupo  from  nirBl  Eiitflai'l  of  thut  ComitmnR  or  Gemnnde  whii^h  Tfnminnl 
eo  potuut  a  [iirtor  in  tlic  econciitiii'  and  social  as  well  an  the  politieal  life  of  Fruni'e 
and  Ituly,  of  (iertnnny  (inrludhig  Germanic  Aiutriii)  aud  of  Switzerland.  If 
EnRlishmcn  wprv  hnlf  as  active  in  the  Htmly  o(  tiiAr  own  (oral  instilutifni'  ^f 
Amcricand  liuvc  Iiemin  tn  he  in  tbBt  of  tlicin),  wc  ahoultl  havo  hud  u  copiuiu 
literature  upuii  thia  interesting  uuhjeet. 

In  Enaland  the  i>rhiinry  nieetinft  died  out  in  the  form  ot  the  p:iri?h 
vestry,  hut  in  1801  a  system  of  I'arish  meetinuB  and  CounciU  was  creati-d  l>y 
statute  and  the  primary  meetinit  thcrehy  restored  in  a  now  form  to  nieei  the 
now  more  democratic  conditions  of  the  country.     Sec  Chapt^^r  XXXIX..  n"!'- 

'  However,  the  piirish  coiiBtulJcs  and  way-wardens  in  some  pini'es  contiuoe.l 
to  be  eli'c'tiil  hy  pojinlnr  vote;  .irid  the  manor  courts  and  courts  lect  (still  sur- 
viving in  iilac'i-g)  were  xi'Mii-]K>piL)nr  institution 
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while  slavery  and  the  plantation  system  lasted,  it  was  practically 
aristocratic  in  its  spirit  and  working. 

III.  In  England  the  control  of  the  central  government  — 
that  is,  of  Parliament — is  now  maintained  not  only  by  statutes 
defining  the  duties  and  limiting  the  powers  of  the  various  local 
bodies,  but  also  by  the  powers  vested  in  simdry  departments 
of  the  executive,  the  Local  Government  Board,  Home  Office, 
and  Treasury,  of  disallowing  certain  acts  of  these  bodies,  and 
especially  of  supervising  their  expenditure  and  checking  their 
borrowing.  In  American  States  the  executive  departments  have 
no  similar  fimctions.  The  local  authorities  are  restrained  partly 
by  the  State  legislature,  whose  statutes  of  course  bind  them, 
but  still  more  effectively,  because  legislatures  are  not  always 
to  be  trusted,  by  the  State  Constitutions.  These  instruments 
usually  —  the  more  recent  ones  I.  think  invariably  —  contain 
provisions  hmiting  the  amount  which  a  county,  township,  village, 
school  district,  or  other  local. area  may  borrow,  and  often  also 
the  amount  of  tax  it  may  levy,  by  reference  to  the  valuation  of  the 
property  contained  within  its  Umits.  They  have  been  found 
valuable  in  checking  the  growth  of  local  indebtedness,  which 
had  become,  even  in  rural  districts,  a  serious  danger.^  The  total 
local  debt  (less  sinking  fund)  was  in  1902  :  — 

Counties $196,564,619 

School  districts 46,188,015 

Total  .        .        .        .        .        .    $242,752,634 

This  sum  bears  a  comparatively  small  proportion  to  the  total 
debt  of  the  several  States  and  of  the  cities,  which  was  then  :  — 

States $  234,908,837 

Cities,  villages,  townships,  precincts,  etc.    .     $1,387,316,976 

County  and  school  district  debts  declined  eight  per  cent  between 
1870  and  1880,  whereas  city  indebtedness  was  then  rapidly 
increasing.    Since  1880  all  three  have  risen,    though  slowly, 

>See  alao  Chapter  XLIII.  on  "State  Finance."  These  proviaions  arc  of 
coune  applied  to  cities  also,  which  need  them  even  more.  They  vary  very 
much  in  their  details,  and  in  some  cases  a  special  popular  vote  is  allowed  to 
extend  the  limit. 

In  New  York  State,  for  instance,  no  county  or  city  can  incur  a  debt  bring* 
ing  its  total  indebtedness  up  to  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation 
of  its  real  estate,  and  its  taxation,  beyond  what  is  required  to  pay  interest  on 
the  debt,  shall  not  exceed  two  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  its  real  and 
penwDBl  estate. 
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except  the  school  district  debt,  which  grew  fast.  The  a 
debt  of  counties  and  minor  civil  divisions  (including  cities)  was 
in  1902  $1,630,069,610,  being  S20.74  per  capita,  a  lai^e  rise 
from  1890,  when  it  was  $14.79  per  capita. 

IV.  County  and  township  or  school  district  taxes  are  dirtct 
taxes,  there  being  no  oclroi  in  America,  and  are  colle«-t«d  along 
with  State  taxes  in  the  sinallest  tax-gathenng  area,  i.e.  tlie 
township,  where  townships  exiHt.'  Local  rates  are  not,  however, 
as  in  England,  levned  on  inunovable  property  only,  but  also  on 
pcTsonal  property,  or  rather  upon  so  much  of  it  us  the  asseseors 
can  reach.  Lands  and  houses  are  often  as;«Gased  far  below  their 
true  value,  because  the  township  assessors  have  an  interest  in 
diminishing  tiie  share  of  the  county  tax  which  will  fall  upon  their 
township  similar  to  the  interest  of  the  county  assessors  in  dimio- 
ifihing  the  share  of  the  Stat*  tax  to  be  borne  by  their  county.' 
Real  property  i.s  taxed  in  the  place  where  it  is  situate  ;  personalty 
oidy  in  the  place  where  the  owTier  resides.'  But  the  suffrage, 
in  local  as  well  as  in  State  and  National  elections,  is  irrespective 
of  property.  It  goes  with  residence,  and  no  citizen  can  vote 
in  more  than  one  place.  A  man  ma}'  have  a  dozen  iiouses  or 
farms  in  as  many  cities,  counties,  or  townships :  he  will  vote, 
even  for  local  purposes,  only  in  the  sjiot  where  be  is  held  to 
reside. 

The  great  bulk  of  local  expenditure  is  borne  by  local  taxi's. 
But  in  some  States  a  portion  of  the  county  ta.\cs  is  allotted  to 
the  aid  of  school  districts,  so  as  to  make  the  wealthier  districts 
reheve  the  burden  of  the  poorer,  and  often  a  similar  subvention 
is  ma<le  from  State  revenues.  The  public  schools,  which  are 
everywhere  and  in  all  grades  gratuitous,  absorb  a  considerahle 
part  of  the  whole  revenue  locally  raised,^  and  in  addition  to 
what  taxation  provides -they  receive  a  large  ri'venue  from  t!ic 
lands  which,  luider  Fe<leral  or  State  legislation,  have  been  ^'t 
apart  for  etiucational  purposes.*    On  the  whole,  the  burden  of 

'  .SomotiniPS,  bowcviT.  thi'V  nrc  paid  iit  the  countv  scat. 

'  Aa  to  thLs  and  the  HwinU  of  Equaliialion  see  Chapter  XLIII..  ante. 

'  Of  potirsc  wlint  is  n^ally  the  sanii'  property  mny  lip  laietl  in  more  than  one 
plnre;  e.g.  a  niiniiifc  mmpany  maj'  he  taxed  as  n  (M^nipnny  in  Montana,  nnii  the 
ahari'fl  held  l)y  individii;il  iiniiirirtors  be  possibly  also  taxed  in  the  BCvoral 
States  in  whieh  thiw  :iharchi>l<lers  nwiiie. 

'  The  total  ntpendilnre  on  i.ublip  sohoolrt  in  the  UiiiH-d  StaleB  ia  staled  hv 
the  U.  -S.  romtni-'siniic.r  of  TjlucMlion  in  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  IfKP.  as 
beirm,  in  IIM)?.  SXiO/Wl.Mll. 

'  Students  of  eiimoniir'  seience  will  hear  without  surprise  that  in  gome  of 
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taxation  in  rural  districts  is  not  heavy,  nor  is  the  expenditure 
often  wasteful,  because  the  inhabitants,  especially  under  the 
town-meeting  system,  look  closely  after  it.^ 

V.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Americans,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  especially  fond  of  representative  assemblies,  have  made 
little  use  of  representation  in  their  local  government.  The 
township  is  usually  governed  either  by  a  primary  assembly  of 
all  citizens  or  else,  as  in  such  States  as  Ohio  and  Iowa,  by  a 
very  small  board,  not  exceeding  three,  with,  in  both  sets  of  cases, 
several  purely  executive  officers,^  In  the  county  there  is  seldom 
or  never  a  county  board  possessing  legislative  functions  (though 
New  York  has  begun  to  tend  that  way),  usually  only  three 
commissioners  or  supervisors  with  some  few  executive  or  judicial 
officers.  Local  legislation  (except  as  it  appears  in  the  bye-laws 
of  the  town-meeting  or  selectmen)  is  discouraged.  The  people 
seem  jealous  of  their  county  officials,  electing  them  for  short 
terms,  and  restricting  each  to  a  special  range  of  duties.  This 
is  i>erhaps  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  county,  even  in  the 
South,  has  continued  to  be  an  artificial  entity,  and  has  drawn  to 
itself  no  great  part  of  the  interest  and  affections  of  the  citizens. 
Over  five-sixths  of  the  Union  each  county  presents  a  square 
figure  on  the  map,  with  nothing  distinctive  about  it,  nothing 
"natural''  about  it,  in  the  sense  in  which  such  English  counties 
as  Kent  or  Cornwall  are  natural  entities.  It  is  too  large  for  the 
personal  interest  of  the  citizens  :  that  goes  to  the  township.  It 
is  too  small  to  have  traditions  which  command  the  respect  or 
touch  the  affections  of  its  inhabitants  :  these  belong  to  the  State.^ 

VI.  The  chief  fimctions  local  government  has  to  discharge  in 
the  United  States  may  be  summarized  in  a  few  paragraphs :  — 

Making  and  repairing  roads  and  bridges.  —  These  prime  ne- 
cessities of  rural  life  are  provided  for  by  the  township,  county, 

the  States  which  have  the  largest  permanent  school  fund  the  effect  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools,  and  on  the  interest  of  the  people  in  them,  has  been  per- 
nicious. In  education,  as  well  as  in  eleemosynary  and  ecclesiastical  matters, 
endowments  would  seem  to  be  a  very  doubtful  benefit. 

*  Expenditure  has,  however,  greatly  risen.  In  the  Massachusetts  town  of 
Quincy,  for  instance,  the  average  annual  levy  of  taxation  between  1792  and 
1800  was  $1000,  about  $1  to  each  inhabitant  taxpayer:  it  was  in  1892,  $12.57. 
In  1792  the  education  of  each  child  in  the  public  school  cost  $3  per  annum :  in 
1892  it  cost  $16  (Tfie  Centennial  Milestone,  by  Charles  F.  Adams). 

*  In  a  few  Western  States  the  Town  board  has  (like  the  New  England  select- 
men) a  limited  taxing  power,  as  well  as  administrative  duties. 

» In  VirgiDia  there  used  to  be  a  county  feeling  resembling  that  of  England, 
but  this  vanished  in  the  social  revolution  that  has  transformed  the  South. 
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or  State,  according  to  Ibe  clasa  to  which  a  road  or  bridge  bt* 
liiiigB,  That  the  roa'U  of  Anierica  are  proverbially  ill-byilt  aoj 
ill-kept  ia  due  partly  to  the  climate,  with  its  altcrnatioDu  of  severe 
frost,  occiwioitfti  twrrunlial  riuiis  (in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States),  and  long  droughts ;  partly  tu  t)ie  ha-s-ty  habits  of  the 
lx«pK',  who  are  too  busy  witli  other  thliigs,  and  too  eager  tti  \m 
tht'ir  capital  in  private  cntfn)ri8es  to  be  wilUng  to  spend  frefljy 
0(1  hiiciiways  ;  partly  abo  to  the  thinness  of  population,  whicd  ia, 
cxwpl  in  a  few  manufacturinK  districts,  much  letis  denae  tJian  in 
\V«)!em  Kurope.  In  many  district*  railwaj'a  have  come  befwB 
rueiiU.  »  nad«  have  been  tht*  Ices  used  and  cared  for.' 

Tht'  admin istration  of  justice  was  one  of  tlie  firet  needs  whidi 
»UM»1  the  fonnation  of  the  county :  and  matters  connected  with 
)t  atiU  form  a  large  part  of  county  business.  The  voters  elect  a 
judlP'  or  jiidEes.  and  the  !oi-al  prosecttlinft  officer,  called  the  dis- 
triv't  attorney,  and  the  chief  executive  officer,  the  sheriff.^  Prisons 
an'  :i  iimlter  of  county  concern.  Pohee  ia  always  localij'  r<^u- 
Uti\l,  but  ia  the  Northern  States  more  usually  by  the  township 
tlian  by  the  county.  However,  this  branch  of  government,  so 
monicntou.s  in  continental  Europe,  is  in  America  comparatively 
unimportant  out.side  the  cities.  The  rural  districts  get  on  nearly 
every\vh<Te  with  no  guardians  of  the  peace,  beyond  the  town.«hip 
constable  ;*  nor  do  most  of  the  State  governments,  except,  of 
course,  through  statutes,  exercise  any  control  over  local  police 
administration.'  In  the  rural  parts  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States  property  is  as  safe  as  an.vwhere  in  the  world.  In  such 
part.s  of  the  West  as  are  disturlTeii  by  dacoits,  or  by  solitarj- 
highwaymen,  travellers  defend  them.selves,  and,  if  the  sheriff 
is  ilistant  or  slack,  IjTich  law  may  usefully  be  in\'oked.  The 
care  of  the  poor  is  throwii  almost  everj'where  upon  local 
and  not  upon  State  authorities,"  and  defrayed  out  of  local 
funds,   sometimes   liy   the   county,  sometimes    by    the   toiin- 

'  Id  some  parts  iif  New  Englami  mid  N"ew  York,  und  ooiispicuouBly  in  X*ir 
Jersey,  there  b;i»  Ix'pn  of  late  ycara  a  great  iniprovi'iufrit  in  the  roada,  and 
several  States  have  coiistructi^d  State  ^^all9  equal  to  those  of  France. 

'  The  Amoriean  ahcrifl'  reiiiuitis  sonielhiuE  like  what  the  EngUnh  sheriff  was 
before  hia  wiiins  were  lOipped  by  legislation  early  in  the  nineteenth  pentury. 
Even  then,  howi-ver.  he  mostly  acted  by  deputy.  The  justires  and  the  eoumy 
police  have  since  that  luL'isliition  targely  Bupcracded  his  action. 

*  Or,  in  Slates  wilh  no  townshijis.  some  comspiinding  officer. 

'  .^8  to  riTciii  ei  peri  mi 'I.  Is,  see  p.  lOj,  nnfe.  State  polici 
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ship.  The  poor  laws  of  the  several  States  differ  in  so  many 
particulars  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  outline  of 
them  here.  Little  out-door  relief  is  given,  though  in  most 
States  the  relieving  authority  may,  at  his  or  their  discretion, 
bestow  it ;  and  pauperism  is  not,  and  has  never  been,  a  serious 
malady,  except  in  some  few  of  the  greater  cities,  where  it  is 
vigorously  combated  by  volunteer  organizations  largely  com- 
posed of  ladies.  The  total  number  of  persons  returned  as  alms- 
house-paupers  in  the  whole  Union  was,  in  1880,  73,045,  and  in 
1903,  81,764.  There  are  no  trustworthy  statistics  regarding  the 
nmnber  of  persons  receiving  out-door  relief  over  the  country  as 
a  whole,  but  it  is  extremely  small,  being  1.014  per  thousand  to 
the  estimated  population. 

Sanitation,  which  has  become  so  important  a  department  of 
English  local  administration,  plays  a  small  part  in  the  rural 
districts  of  America,  because  their  population  is  so  much  more 
thinly  spread  over  the  surface  that  the  need  for  drainage  and 
the  removal  of  nuisances  is  less  pressing ;  moreover,  as  the  hum- 
bler classes  are  better  off,  unhealthy  dwellings  are  far  less  com- 
mon. Public  health  officers  and  sanitary  inspectors  would,  over 
the  larger  part  of  the  county,  have  little  occupation.^ 

To  education,  I  can  refer  only  in  passing,  because  the  differ- 
ences between  the  arrangements  of  the  several  States  are  too 
numerous  to  be  described  here.  It  has  hitherto  been  not  only 
a  more  distinctively  local  matter,  but  one  relatively  far  more 
important  than  in  England,  France,  or  Italy.  And  there  is 
usually  a  special  administrative  body,  often  a  special  adminis- 
trative area,  created  for  its  purposes  —  the  school  committee 
and  the  school  district.^  The  vast  sum  expended  on  public 
instruction  has  been  already  mentioned.  Though  primarily 
dealt  with  by  the  smallest  local  circumscription,  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  for  both  the  county  and  the  State  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  work  of  instruction  by  way  of  inspection, 
and  to  some  extent  of  pecuniary  subventions.  Not  only  does 
the  county  often  appoint  a  county  superintendent,  but  there  are 
in  some  States  county  high  schools  and  (in  most)  county  boards 

>  Sanitation,  however,  has  received  much  attention  in  the  cities,  and  the 
death  rate  has  in  many  been  greatly  reduced. 

*  Though  the  school  district  frequently  coincides  with  the  township,  it  h£is 
generally  (outside  of  New  England)  distinct  administrative  officers,  and  when 
it  coincides  it  is  often  subdivided  into  lesser  districts. 
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of  education,  besides  a  State  Board  of  Commissioners,'  I  aeed 
hardly  add  that  the  schools  of  all  grades  are  more  numerous  and 
efficient  in  the  northern  and  western  than  in  the  soiithera  Stales, 
which  are  still  comparatively  poor,  where  the  population  U 
seldom  dense,  and  where  it  is  deemed  neeilful  to  separate  while 
and  coloured  children.  In  old  colonial  days,  when  the  JGi^isli 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Plantations  asked  for  information 
on  the  subject  of  education  from  the  governors  of  Virginia  and 
Connecticut,  the  former  replied,  "I  thank  God  there  are  no  free 
schools  or  printing  presses,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  any 
these  hundred  years  ;" 'and  the  latter,  "One-fourth  of  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  colony  is  laid  out  in  maintaining  free  schools  for 
the  education  of  our  children."  The  disparity  was  prolonged  and 
intensified  in  the  South  by  the  existence  of  slavery.  Nowthal 
slavery  has  gone,  the  South  makes  rapid  advances :  hut  ihe 
proportion  of  illiteracy,  especially  of  course  among  the  negrops, 
is  still  high.' 

It  will  be;  observed  that  of  the  general  functions  of  local 
government  aliove  described,  three,  viz.  police,  sanitation,  and 
poor  relief,  arc  simpler  and  less  costly  than  in  England,  ami 
inilcod  in  most  parts  of  western  ard  central  Europe.  It  tia^ 
thcr«^foro  provctl  easier  to  vest  the  management  of  all  in  the 
same  local  authority,  and  to  get  on  \vith  a  smaller  number  of 
special  executive  officers.  Education  is  indeed  almost  the 
only  matter  which  has  Iwon  deeme<l  to  demand  a  special  bwly  to 
handle  it.     Nevertheless,  even  in  America  the  increasing  coin- 

'In  sonip  .Stnlcs  provision  is  madc>  for  the  cnmljinntion  of  aovpnl  schinl 
distrir'ta  (o  niuiiituiii  a  superior  Brhool  sit  a  rcntrul  Bpfit. 

'  (iovi-nior  ."-ir  WillLnm  RiTkcley.  howttiT,  was  amung  the  Virtrinians  nhn 
in  lOfiO  BulwcrilHHl  for  the  Piwtion  in  Virginiii  of  "a  caWi-gf!  of  students  of  ihr 
lilipral  arts  and  Bciciii'cs."  As  to  plcmniitary  instruction  be  said  that  Vireinb 
pursiiod  "thr  same  course  that  ia  taki«  in  Eni-lntu]  out  of  towns.  evcTy  mic 
m-rordiiiE  to  his  ability  iiistrurtinK  his  ohildrrn.  We  have  forty-eijiht  jiarish«. 
nn<)  our  niinistry  an-  well  paid,  and.  hy  consent,  should  Iw  liottcr  if  they  w.iulil 
pra\'  oftcntT  and  pn-aeh  less."  —  The  College  o/  Willinm  and  Mam.  by  Dr.  H.  B. 
AchmiH. 

'  The  percentaRe  of  illiterate  persona  at  least  10  vears  of  age  to  the  wholr 
popdation  of  the  United  St»ti-s  was.  in  IKKO.  17.0.  and  in  1900.  10.7  (of  white 
popvilatir)n,  6.2.  of  iiecnH's,  44.5) ;  it  was  highest  in  Louisiana,  3S.5,  and  .lb- 
bania,  34.0;  lowi-at  in   Iowa  jind  Neliraeka.  each  2.3. 

It  vna  onre  priipoMil  in  ('oiiKr''SS  to  reduce  the  surplus  in  the  U.  S.  trcanri 
by  cliatrilmtinE  minis  nnionc  the  States  in  aid  of  eduealion.  in  proportion  te  tli.' 
need  tthi.'li  eiiMIs  (m  st-liottis,  i.e.  to  (heir  illiteracy.  The  objections  on  Ibn 
score  of  eeononiie  policy,  us  well  us  of  eonstitutionnl  law,  wore  oh*-ioua.  and 
Stimulated  a,  warm  resistance  to  the  bill. 
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plexity  of  civilization,  and  the  growing  tendency  to  invoke 
gpvemmental  aid  for  the  satisfaction  of  wants  not  previously 
felt,  or  if  felt,  met  by  voluntary  action,  tend  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  and  multiply  the  functions  of  local  government. 

VII.  How  far  has  the  spirit  of  political  party  permeated 
rural  local  government  ?  I  have  asked  myself  this  question  a 
hundred  times  in  travelling  through  America,  yet  I  find  it  hard 
to  give  any  general  answer,  because  there  are  great  diversities  in 
this  regard  not  only  between  different  States,  but  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  Statq,  diversities  due  sometimes  to  the 
character  of  the  population,  sometimes  to  the  varying  intensity 
of  party  feeling,  sometimes  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  in  which 
the  areas  of  local  government  coincide  with  the  election  districts 
in  which  State  senators  or  representatives  are  chosen.  On  the 
whole  it  would  seem  that  county  officials  are  apt  to  be  chosen 
on  political  lines,  not  so  much  because  any  political  questions 
come  before  them,  or  because  they  can  exert  much  influence  on 
State  or  Federal  elections,  as  because  these  paid  offices  afford 
a  means  of  rewarding  political  services  and  securing  political 
adhesions.  Each  of  the  great  parties  usually  holds  its  county 
convention  and  runs  its  "coxmty  ticket,"  with  the  unfortunate 
result  of  intruding  national  politics  into  matters  with  which  they 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  of  making  it  more  difficult  for  good  citi- 
zens outside  the  class  of  professional  politicians  to  find  their 
way  into  county  administration.  However,  the  party  candidates 
are  seldom  bad  men,  and  the  ordinary  voter  is  less  apt  to  vote 
blindly  for  the  party  nominee  than  he  would  be  in  Federal  or 
State  elections.  In  the  township  and  rural  school  district  party 
spirit  is  much  less  active.  The  offices  are  often  unpaid,  and  the 
personal  merits  of  the  candidates  are  better  known  to  the  voters 
than  are  those  of  the  politicians  who  seek  for  county  office.^ 
Rings  and  Bosses  (of  whom  more  anon)  are  not  unknown  even  in 
rural  New  England.  School  committee  election^  are  often  influ- 
enced by  party  affiliations.  But  on  the  whole,  the  township  and 
its  government  keep  themselves  pretty  generally  out  of  the 
political  whirlpool :  their  posts  are  filled  by  honest  and  reasonably 
competent  men. 

VIII.  The  apparent  complexity  of  the  system  of  local  gov- 

'  Sometimes  the  party  "ticket"  loaves  a  blank  space  for  the  voter  to  insert 
the  name  of  the  candidates  for  whom  he  votes  for  township  offices.  See  the 
specimen  Iowa  ticket  at  the  end  of  Chapter  LXVI. 
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eroment  sketched  in  the  last  preccJiiig  chapter  is  due  entirdy 
to  the  variatioria  betwern  the  several  States.  In  each  State  it 
is,  as  compared  with  that  which  rural  England  liad  before  1888, 
eminently  simple.  There  are  few  local  divisions,  few  authorities ; 
the  divisions  and  authorities  rarely  overlap.  No  third  loeaj 
area  and  local  authority  intermediate  between  township  and 
eounty,  and  similar  to  the  English  Rural  District  with  'tis 
Council,  has  been  found  necessary.  Especially  simple  is  the 
method  of  levying  taxes.  In  most  States  a  citizen  pays  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  sume  officer,  upon  the  same  paper  of  demand, 
all  his  local  taxes,  and  not  only  these,  but  also  liis  State  tax ;  in 
fact,  all  the  direct  taxes  which  he  is  required  to  pay.  The  State 
is  spared  the  exjTense  of  maintaining  a  separate  collecting  staS, 
for  it  leans  upon  and  uses  the  local  officials  who  do  the  purely 
local  work.  The  tax-payer  has  not  the  woit>'  of  repeated  calif 
upon  his  cheque-book.'  Nor  is  this  simplicity  and  activity  of 
local  administration  due  to  its  undertaking  fewer  duties,  as 
compared  with  the  State,  than  is  the  case  in  Europe.  On  the 
contrary,  the  sphere  of  local  government  is  in  America  unusually 
wide,^  and  widest  in  what  may  be  called  the  most  characteristically 
American  and  democratic  regions,  New  England  and  the  North- 
West.  Americans  often  reply  to  the  criticisms  which  Europeans 
pass  on  the  faults  of  their  State  legislatures  and  the  shortcomings 
of  Congress  by  pointing  to  the  healthy  efficiency  of  their  rural 
administration,  which  enables  them  to  bear  with  composure  the 
defects  of  the  higher  organs  of  go\-ernment,  defects  which  would 
be  less  tolerable  in  a  centralized  country,  where  the  national 
govermnent  deals  directly  with  local  affairs,  or  where  local 
authorities  await  an  initiative  from  above. 

Of  the  three  or  four  tj-pcs  or  systems  of  local  government 
which  I  have  described,  that  of  the  Town  or  township  with  its 
popular  primary  assembly  has  l>een  the  best.  It  is  the  cheapest 
and  the  mo.st  efficient ;  it  is  the  most  educative  to  the  citizens 
who  bear  a  part  in  it.  The  town-meeting  has  been  not  only  the 
source  but  the  school  of  democracy.*    The  action  of  so  small  a 

'  City  tuxrt,  howcvpr.  and  the  loml  schnol  tax,  aw  sometimea  paid  wpv- 
ratcly.  .Some-  .States  i;;ivi'  the:  optiDii  ii(  paying  half-yeurly  or  quarterly;  apd 
many  allow  iUwiuDt  upon  payment  in  advance. 

'The  func'linns  are  not  piThniis  so  numerous  as  in  Enplantl,  l.ul  this  is  t.- 
enuse  fewer  futic'tiona  are  nerdci).  The  pnirtii-sl  cc>mi>ftrncp  of  locaj  avithuri- 
ties  for  undiTtakiiia  nny  new  functions  that  may  bucomo  needed,  and  whiih 
the  Stale  may  cutniat  to  tliern.  ia  Hnenied  Buffiiiicnt. 

^  lu  Rliudu  Island  it  wus  the  Towns  that  mode  tbv  State. 
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tinit  needs,  however,  to  be  supplemented,  perhaps  also  in  some 
points  supervised,  by  that  of  the  county,  and  in  this  respect  the 
mixed  system  of  the  Middle  States  is  deemed  to  have  borne  its 
part  in  the  creation  of  a  more  perfect  type.  For  some  time  past 
an  assimilative  process  has  been  going  on  over  the  United  States 
tending  to  the  evolution  of  such  a  type.^  In  adopting  the  town- 
ship system  of  New  England,  the  North-western  States  have 
borrowed  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  Middle  States  coxmty 
system.  The  Middle  States  have  developed  the  township  into 
a  higher  vitaUty  than  it  formerly  possessed  there.  Some  of  the 
Soutiiem  Stat^  are  introducing  the  township,  and  others  are 
likely  to  follow  as  they  advance  in  population  and  education. 
It  is  possible  that  by  the  middle  or  end  of  the  twentieth  century 
there  will  prevail  one  system,  uniform  in  its  outlines  over  the 
whole  country,  with  the  township  for  its  basis,  and  the  county 
88  the  organ  called  to  deal  with  those  matters  which,  while  they 
are  too  large  for  township  management,  it  seems  inexpedient 
to  remit  to  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  a  State  capital. 

^  This  tendency  is  visible  not  least  as  regards  the  systems  of  educational 
administration.  The  National  Teachers'  Association  of  the  United  States  not  long 
irince  prepared  an  elaborate  report  on  the  various  existing  systems,  and  the 
more  progressive  States  are  on  the  alert  to  profit  by  one  another's  experience. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  CITIES 

The  growth  of  great  cities  has  been  among  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  least  fortunate  changes  in  the  character  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  during  the  century  that  has  pa^ 
since  1787.  The  census  of  1790  showed  only  five  cities  i^ith 
more  than  8000,  and  only  one  with  more  than  33,000  inhabit- 
ants. In  1880  there  were  286  exceeding  8000,  forty-five  exceed- 
ing 40,000,  nineteen  exceeding  100,000  ;  while  the  census  of  1900 
showed  545  exceeding  8000,  92  exceeding  40,000,  38  exceeding 
100,000.  The  ratio  of  persons  living  in  cities  exceeding  8000 
inhabitants  to  the  total  population  was,  in  1790,  3.35  per  cent 
in  1840,  8.52,  in  1880,  22.57,  in  1890,  29.12,  in  1900,  33.1  per  cent. 
And  this  change  has  gone  on  with  accelerated  speed  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  extension  of  settlement  over  the  va^t 
regions  of  the  West.  Needless  to  say  that  a  still  larger  and  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  gathered  into 
the  larger  cities.  Their  government  is  therefore  a  matter  of  high 
concern  to  America,  and  one  which  cannot  be  omitted  from  a 
discussion  of  transatlantic  politics.  Such  a  discussion  is,  how- 
ever, exposed  to  two  difficulties.  One  is  that  the  actual  working 
of  municipal  government  in  the  United  States  is  so  inextricably 
involved  with  the  party  system  that  it  is  hard  to  understand 
or  judge  it  without  a  comprehension  of  that  system, an  account 
of  which  I  am,  nevertheless,  forced  to  reserve  for  subsequent 
chapters.  The  other  is  that  the  laws  which  regulate  municipal 
government  are  even  more  diverse  from  one  another  than  those 
whence  I  have  dra^vn  the  account  already  given  of  State  go\'em- 
ments  and  rural  local  government.  For  not  only  has  each  State 
its  own  system  of  laws  for  the  government  of  cities,  but  within 
a  State  there  is,  as  regards  the  cities,  little  imiformity  in  municipal 
arrangements.  Larger  cities  are  often  governed  differently 
from  the  smalVet  ones^  *,  aad  one  large  city  is  diflferently  organized 
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from  another.  So  far  as  the  legal  arrangements  go,  no  general 
description,  such  as  might  be  given  of  English  mmiicipal  govern- 
ments mider  the  Mmiicipal  Corporation  Acts,  is  possible  in 
America.  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  a  few 
featwes  common  to  most  city  governments,  occasionally  taking 
illustrations  from  the  constitution  or  history  of  some  one  or  other 
of  the  leading  municipalities. 

The  history  of  American  cities,  though  striking  and  instruc- 
tive, has  been  short.  Of  the  ten  greatest  cities  of  to-day  only 
three  —  Baltimore,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  —  were  munici- 
pal corporations  in  1820.^  Every  city  has  received  its  form  of 
government  from  the  State  in  which  it  stands,  and  this  form  has 
been  repeatedly  modified.  Formerly  each  city  obtained  a  spe- 
cial charter ;  now  in  nearly  all  States  there  are  general  laws 
under  which  a  population  of  a  certain  size  and  density  may  be 
incorporated.  Yet,  as  observed  above,  special  legislation  for 
particular  cities,  especially  the  greater  ones,  continues  to  be  very 
frequent. 

Although  American  city  governments  have  a  general  resem- 
blance to  those  English  municipalities  which  were  their  first 
model,'  their  present  structure  shows  them  to  have  been  much 
influenced  by  that  of  the  State  governments.  We  find  in  most  of 
the  larger  cities '  — 

A  mayor,  head  of  the  executive,  and  elected  directly  by  the 

voters  within  the  city. 
Certain  executive  oflicers  or  boards,  some  directly  elected  by 

the  city  voters,  others  nominated  by  the  mayor  or  chosen 

by  the  city  legislature. 
A  l^islature,  consisting  usually  of  two,  but  sometimes  of 

one  chamber,  directly  elected  by  the  city  voters. 
Judges,  usually  elected  by  the  city  voters,  but  sometimes 

appointed  by  the  State  or  (as  to  some  judges)  by  the 

Mayor. 

1  The  term  "city"  denotes  in  America  what  is  called  in  England  a  munici- 
pal boroughf  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  either  size  or  antiquity.  The  con- 
stitution or  frame  of  government  of  a  city,  which  is  always  given  by  a  State 
statute,  general  or  8];>ecial,  is  called  its  charter. 

'  American  municipalities  have,  of  course,  never  been,  since  the  Revolution, 
dote  corporations  like  most  English  boroughs  before  the  Act  of  1835. 

*  This  statement  would  have  been  universally  true  before  the  recent  adoption 
in  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  cities  of  the  plan  of  government  by  a 
small  board  of  commiHsioners. 
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What  is  this  but  the  frame  o(  a  State  government  applied  to 
the  smaller  area  of  a  city?  The  mayor  eorrespondF  to  the 
Ciovomor,  the  officers  or  boards  to  the  various  St«t^  officials 
and  boards  (deecribed  in  Chapter  XLI)  elected,  in  mo»t  cas«, 
by  the  people  ;  the  aldermen  and  common  council  (as  they  are 
Kcnerally  called)  to  the  State  Senate  and  Assembly ;  the  city 
I'ii'ctive  judiciary  to  the  State  elective  judiciary.' 

A  few  words  on  each  of  these  murucipal  authorities.  Tbe 
mayor  is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  city  governments, 
much  more  important  than  the  mayor  of  an  English  or  Irish 
JKtrough,  or  the  provost  of  a  Scotch  one.  He  holde  office,  some- 
times for  one  year,  but  now  more  frequently  for  two,  three,  a 
four  years.  The  general  teadMMM|gjg|yd  a  four-year  term, 
an  in  New  York,  Ba]Umore,;;^HHHHlfi|yphia,  Bo^^n.  and 
St.  Louis.  In  Pome  cities  hffWMHIffle.  He  i?  directly 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  whole  city,  and  is  usually  not  a  mem- 
Im-f  of  the  city  legislature.^  He  has,  almost  everywhere,  a  veto 
on  all  ordinances  jmssed  by  that  legislature,  which,  however,  can 
l>e  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  In  many  cities  he 
appoints  some  among  the  heads  of  departments  and  adminis- 
trative boards,  though  frequently  the  approval  of  the  legisla- 
ture or  of  one  branch  of  it'  is  required.  Quite  recently  some 
city  charters  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  him  generally  respon- 
sible for  all  the  <lepartments  (subject  to  the  control  of  supply 
by  the  legislative  l>ody),  and  therewith  liable  to  impeachment 
for  misfeasance.*  He  receives  a  considerable  salary,  varying 
with  tlie  -size  of  the  city,  and  in  New  York  City  reaching  $15,000. 
It  rewt.-^  with  him,  as  the  chief  executive  officer,  to  provide  for  the 
public  iK'ace,  to  (|uell  riots,  and,  if  necessary,  to  call  out  the  mili- 
tiii.  He  often  exert  ,  in  practice,  some  discretion  as  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  ;  he  may,  for  instance,  put  in  force  Sunday 
Closing  Acts  or  regulations,  or  omit  to  tlo  so. 

The  practical  work  of  administration  is  carried  on  by  a  nirni- 

I  .^iiicriraii  niiini''ipal  anvornmonts  aro  of  courso  subject  to  three  general 
nileB ;  Ihnt  they  have  no  powers  other  than  those  conferred  on  them  bj  the 
StatP.  that  they  ennnnt  drlonatc  their  inwers,  and  that  their  tegi^stjou  :Lnd 
action  generally  is  i>uli)cct  to  the  C'liuittitution  nf  the  United  States  us  well  hs  to 
the  Constitution  anrl  slatviles  of  the  State  to  whiph  Ihey  belong. 

'  Id  ChienKO  and  San  Fmnrl9eo  the  mayor  Rita  in  the  IcKislature. 

'  In  Ni-w  York  ami  Biraton  the  mnyor  appoints  and  removes  heads  of  df- 
partments.  and  the  teiideocy  iK  acnerally  toward  an  increase  of  his  powers, 

•  Murh  eomploxity  arJBcs  from  thp  practice  of  giving  special  charters  to  par- 
ticular citicB.  Ill  passing  special  billd  relating  to  them. 
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ber  of  departments,  sometimes  under  one  head,  sometimes  con- 
stituted as  boards  or  commissions.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  directly  elected  by  the  people,  for  a  term  of  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  years.  Some,  however,  are  chosen  by  the  city 
legislature,  some  by  the  mayor  with  the  approval  of  the  legis- 
lature or  its  upper  chamber.  In  most  cities  the  chief  executive 
officers  have  been  disconnected  from  one  another,  owing  no 
common  allegiance,  except  that  which  their  financial  dependence 
on  the  city  legislature  involves,  and  communicating  less  with 
the  city  legislature  as  a  whole  than  with  its  committees,  each 
charged  with  some  one  branch  of  administration,  and  each  apt 
to  job  it. 

Education  has  been  generally  treated  as  a  distinct  matter, 
with  which  neither  the  mayor  nor  the  city  legislature  has  been 
suffered  to  meddle.  It  is  conunitted  to  a  Board  of  Education, 
whose  members  are  separately  elected  by  the  people,  or,  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  levy  (though  they  do  not  themselves  collect) 
a  separate  tax,  and  have  an  executive  staff  of  their  own  at 
their  disposal.^ 

The  city  legislature  usually  consists  in  small  cities  of  one  cham- 
ber, in  large  ones  sometimes  of  two,  the  upper  of  which  generally 
bears  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  lower  that  of  the 
Conmion  Council.^  All  are  elected  by  the  citizens,  generally 
in  wards,  but  the  upper  house  occasionally  by  districts  or  on 
^at  is  called  a  "general  ticket,"  i.e.  a  vote  over  the  whole 
city.'    Usually  the  common  council  is  elected  for  one  year,  or 

^  There  are  some  points  of  resemblance  in  this  system  to  the  government  of 
En^ish  cities,  and  especially  of  London.  The  English  common  councils  elect 
certain  officials  and  manage  thoir  business  by  committees.  In  the  ancient 
City  of  London  the  sheriffs  and  chamberlain  are  elected  by  the  liverymen. 
Note,  however,  that  in  no  English  borough  or  city  do  we  find  a  two-chambered 
legislature,  nor  (except  as  last  aforesaid  in  London)  officials  elected  by  popular 
vote,  nor  a  veto  on  legislation  vested  in  the  mayor.  London  (outside  the  ancient 
city  which  retains  a  separate  government)  is  now  governed  by  an  elected  as- 
sembly called  the  County  Council,  and  by  the  elected  Councils  of  the  boroughs 
into  which  it  is  divided. 

*8ome  large  cities,  however  (e.(7.  Greater  New  York,  Chicago  with  its  36 
aldermen,  San  Francisco  with  its  12  supervisors),  have  only  one  chamber. 

'  In  some  few  cities,  among  which  are  Chicago  and  (as  respects  police  magis- 
trates and  school  directors)  Philadelphia,  the  plan  of  minority  representation 
has  been  to  some  extent  adopted  by  allowing  the  voter  to  cast  his  vote  for 
two  candidates  only  when  there  are  three  places  to  be  filled.  It  was  tried  in 
New  York,  but  the  State  0>urt  of  Appeals  held  it  unconstitutional.  So  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  this  method  has  in  Philadelphia  proved  rather  favourable 
than  otherwise  to  the  *' machine  politicians,"  who  can  rely  on  their  masses  of 
drilled  votefs. 
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at  moat  for  two  years,  the  upper  chamber  frequently  for  s 
longer  period.'  Both  are  usually  unpaid  in  the  smaller  cities, 
sometimes  p^d  in  the  larger.  All  city  legislation,  that  is  to 
say,  ordinances,  bye-laws,  aud  votes  of  money  from  the  city 
treasury,  are  passed  by  the  council  or  councils,  subject  in  many 
cases  to  the  mayor's  veto.  Except  in  a  few  cities  governed  by 
recent  charters,  the  councils  have  some  control  over  at  least  the 
minor  officials.  Such  control  is  exercised  by  committees,  a 
method  borrowed  from  the  State  and  national  legislatures,  and 
suggested  by  the  same  reasons  of  convenience  which  have  estab- 
lished it  there,  but  proved  by  experience  to  have  the  e^nls  of 
secrecy  and  irresponsibility  bb  well  as  that  of  disconnecting  the 
departments  from  one  another. 

The  city  judges  are  only  tn  so  far  a  part  of  the  municipal 
government  that  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  they  are  elected 
by  tin;  L'itiKciw,  like  tin-  othiT  fhicf  olTu-urH.  Then-  arc  usually 
several  superior  judges,  chosen  for  terms  of  five  years  and 
upwards,  and  a  larger  number  of  "police  justices"  or  "city  mag- 
istrates,"' generally  for  shorter  terms.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  State  has  prudently  reserved  to  itself  the  appointment  of 
judges.  Thus  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut  (population  in  1910, 
133,605)  — 

"  Constables,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  a  sheriff  are  elected  by  the 
citizens,  but  llio  city  courts  derive  existence  directly  from  the  Stale 
legislature.  .  .  .  Themt>deof  stiecting  judges  is  this  :  the  New  Haven 
county  delegation  to  llie  dominant  party  in  the  l^slature  assembles  in 
caucus  and  nominates  two  of  the  same  political  faith  to  be  respectively 
judge  and  assistant  judge  of  the  New  Haven  pity  court.  Their  choice  is 
adopted  by  their  party,  and  the  nominations  are  duly  ratified,  often  by  a 
strict  party  vot«.  Inasmuch  as  the  legislature  ia  usually  rcpubUoua,  and 
the  city  of  New  Ha\'en  is  unfailingly  Democratic,  these  usages  amount  to 
a  reservation  of  judicial  offices  from  the  'hungry  and  thirsty'  local  mar 
jority,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  control  by  the  Republican  coun- 
try towns  over  the  Democratic  city." ' 

'  Sometimes  the  councilman  is  rcquirrd  by  statute  to  be  a  resident  in  tbe 

•SomctinicH  the  p()lire  justices  arc  nominated  by  the  mayor, 
*"DuriQ(!  the  WMisiou  of  the  loeislaturc  in  Mareli,  IS8S.  thia  argument  vu 
put  forward  in  answer  to  a  Dmiorralie  plea  for  representation  upon  the  eitv 
court  iK^neh.  ■The  Democrats  possesH  all  the  other  officcH  in  New  Haven.  Il'a 
only  fair  that  the  Ropublicaiis  should  have  the  eity  court.'  E^h  party  nc- 
ceplixl  the  statement  as  a  conclusive  reason  for  political  action.  It  would  lie 
gratifying  to  find  the  subject  dixeUBsed  upon  a  liiKber  plane,  and  the  incuni- 
beuta  o(  the  offiCM  who  bad  douc  well  continued  from  term  to  term  without 
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It  need  hardly  be  said  that  all  the  above  officers,  from  the 
mayor  and  judges  downwards,  are,  like  State  officers,  elected 
by  manhood  suffrage.  Their  election  is  often  made  to  coincide 
with  that  of  State  officers,  perhaps  also  of  Federal  congressmen. 
This  saves  expense  and  trouble.  But  as  it  not  only  bewilders 
the  voter  in  his  choice  of  men  by  distracting  his  attention  be- 
tween a  large  number  of  candidates  and  places,  but  also  con- 
firms the  tendency,  already  strong,  to  vote  for  city  officers  on 
party  lines,  there  has  of  late  years  been  a  tendency  to  have 
the  mimicipal  elections  fixed  for  a  different  date  from  that  of 
State  or  Federal  elections,  so  that  the  undistracted  and  non- 
partisan thought  of  the  citizens  may  be  given  to  the  former.^ 

At  present  the  disposition  to  run  and  vote  for  candidates 
according  to  party  is  practically  universal,  although  the  duty 
of  party  loyalty  is  deemed  less  binding  than  in  State  or  Federal 
elections.  When  both  the  great  parties  put  forward  questionable 
men,  a  non-partisan  list,  or  so-called  *' citizens'  ticket,"  may  be 
run  by  a  combination  of  respectable  men  of  both  parties.  Some- 
times this  attempt  succeeds.  However,  though  the  tenets  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  conduct  of  city  affairs,  though  the  sole  object  of  the  election, 
say  of  a  city  comptroller  or  auditor,  may  be  to  find  an  honest 
man  of  good  business  habits,  four-fifths  of  the  electors  in  nearly 
all  cities  give  little  thought  to  the  personal  qualifications  of  the 
candidates,  and  vote  the  "straight  out  ticket." 

Early  in  the  present  century  a  new  form  of  municipal  govern- 
ment began  to  spread  through  the  country.  The  City  of  Galves- 
ton in  Texas  had  been  struck  by  a  tidal  wave,  which  did  frightful 
damage,  and  the  people  in  order  to  deal  with  the  emergency  ap- 
pointed three  commissioners  to  handle  city  business  ad  interim. 
The  plan  succeeded  so  well  that  it  was  permanently  adopted, 
and  the  Galveston  charter  of  1901  provides  a  body  of  five  com- 

regard  to  party  afifiliations.  But  in  the  present  condition  of  political  morals, 
the  existing  arrangements  are  probably  the  most  practicable  that  could  be 
made.  It  goes  without  saying  that  country  districts  are,  as  a  rule,  more  deserv- 
ing of  political  power  than  are  cities.  If  the  city  judges  were  locally  eloct(*d 
upon  the  general  party  ticket,  the  successful  candidates  would  often  be  under 
obligations  to  elements  in  the  community  which  are  the  chief  source  and  nurse 
of  the  criminal  class  —  an  unseemly  position  for  a  judge."  —  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Levermore  in  his  interesting  sketch  of  the  Town  and  City  Govemmerit  of  New 
Haven  (p.  77). 

*  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cities  which  hope  to  draw  out  a  larger  vote, 
and  therefore  obtain  a  better  choice,  by  putting  their  municipal  elections  at 
the  Bune  time  as  the  State  elections. 
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miasionere,  oluctod  hy  the  votcra  at  large  for  twn  years,  one  being 
Mayor,  president  of  the  Board,  and  each  of  the  others  having 
a  special  ficpartnient  of  rity  businessa  allotted  to  him.  The 
C'ommiaHioik  an  a  whole  passes  ordinances,  votes  the  aimu&I 
budget,  gives  out  contracts,  and  makes  the  principal  appoint- 
ments, upon  thL^  nomination  of  the  Commissioner  in  whose  de- 
pjirtinent  the  appointment  lies.  Under  this  form  of  govern- 
Tneiit  marked  impn.ivemeuts  have  been  effected  in  every  branch 
of  municipal  work,  and  the  whole  floating  debt  lias  been  paid 
off.  The  uity  owns  ita  waterworks,  sewer  plant,  and  electric 
light  plant.  The  large  city  of  Des  Moines  in  Iowa  subse- 
fluently,  under  a  gtmeral  State  law  permitting  cities  to  frame  for 
themselves  their  HcbeiaMSj^M^BHUt,  enacted  generally  a 
similar  plan  in  which  m^B/t/K/ltUoaeiB  who  save  with 
the  Mayor  have  (1)  ueHRi^HI^^BLnee,  (2)  public  safety, 
(3)  stn'cts  and  public  improvements,  (4)  parks  and  public  prop- 
erty, aw  their  wveral  provinces.  One-fourth  of  the  voters  can 
demand  a  Hecall  \'ott',  and  all  grants  of  franchises,  as  well  as 
orflinimccs  not  of  an  urgent  character,  have  to  be  submitted  to 
a  Referendum  vote.  The  example  of  these  two  cities  has  been 
so  largely  followi-d  that  in  1910  there  were  seventy-three  cities, 
including  sume  in  the  Eastern  States,  in  which  the  plan  was  in 
operation,  while  .several  States  have  jiaABcd  statutes  pennitting 
their  cities  to  adojit  it.  So  far,  it  seems  to  be  working  well, 
though  the  elections  "  at  large  "  in  which  party  has  been  to  a 
con.siderable  extent  eliminate<l,  -sometimes  give  odd  results.' 

The  functiuns  of  {'ity  governments  may  be  distributed  into 
three  uroupw  —  (ii)  tliostr  which  are  delegated  by  the  State  out 
of  its  general  coercive  and  administrative  powers,  including 
the  police  powiT,  the  granting  of  licences,  the  execution  of  laws 
relating  to  adulteration  and  explosives  ;  (b)  those  which  though 
done  under  general  laws  are  ]»roperly  matters  of  local  charge  and 
subject  to  local  regulation,  such  a-^  education  and  the  care  of  the 
poor ;  and  (c)  thosi'  which  are  not  so  much  of  a  political  as  of  a 
purely  business  order,  such  as  the  paving  and  cleansing  of  streets, 
tiic  maintenance  of  proper  drains,  the  provision  of  water  and 
light.  In  rcs|>ect  of  the  first,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  second  of 
these  groujjs,  the  citj'  may  be  jiropcrly  deemed  a  political  entity ; 

■  There  nrr  in:iiiy  vniii'tii-s  nt  tlio  jiian,  thi^  number  nl  CommiwioQcra  Win^ 
»oinptiiii.«  liirwr  tlmn  fnur.  In  wjiiic  eHivB  one  ( ■onimissirHHT  is  elected  sonu- 
ally,  so  thut  thu  whulu  Board  iivvlt  guea  out  oi  office  Ujgethci. 
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in  respect  of  the  third  it  is  rather  to  be  compared  to  a  business 
corporation  or  company,  in  which  the  tax-payers  are  shareholders, 
doing,  through  the  agency  of  the  city  oflScers,  things  which  each 
might  do  for  himself,  though  with  more  cost  and  trouble.  All 
three  sets  of  functions  are  dealt  with  by  American  legislation 
in  the  same  way,  and  are  alike  given  to  officials  and  (where 
the  Conmiission  plan  has  not  been  adopted)  a  legislature 
elected  by  persons  of  whom  a  large  part  pay  no  direct  taxes. 
Education,  however,  is  usually  detached  from  the  general  city 
government  and  entrusted  to  a  separate  authority,^  while  in 
some  cities  the  control  of  the  poHce  has  been  withheld  or  with- 
drawn from  that  government,  and  conferred  upon  a  separate 
board.*  The  most*  remarkable  instance  is  that  of  Boston  in 
which  dty  a  Massachusetts  statute  of  1885  entrusted  the  police 
department  and  the  power  to  license,  regulate,  and  restrain  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  to  a  special  board  of  three  persons, 
to  be  appointed  for  five  years  by  the  State  governor  and  council. 
Both  political  parties  are  directed  by  the  statute  to  be  represented 
on  the  board.  (This  is  a  frequent  provision  in  recent  charters.) 
The  city  pays  on  the  board's  requisition  all  the  expenses  of  the 
police  department.  In  New  York  the  police  commissioners  were 
for  a  time  appointed  by  the  mayor,  but  in  order  to  "take  the 
department  out  of  polities''  an  unwritten  understanding  was 
established  that  he,  though  himself  always  a  partisan,  should 
appoint  two  Democratic  and  two  Republican  commissioners.' 
The  post  of  policeman  has  been  ''spoils"  of  the  humbler  order, 
but  spoils  sometimes  equally  divided  between  the  parties. 

Taxes  in  cities,  as  in  rural  districts,  are  levied  upon  personal 
as  well  as  real  property ;  and  the  city  tax  is  collected  along  with 
the  county  tax  and  State  tax  by  the  same  collectors.  There 
are,  of  course,  endless  varieties  in  the  practice  of  different  States 
and  cities  as  to  methods  of  assessment  and  to  the  minor  imposts 
subsidiary  to  the  property  tax.  Both  real  and  personal  property 
are  usually  assessed  far  below  their  true  value,  the  latter  because 
owners  are  reticent,  the  former  because  the  city  assessors  are 

*  Though  sometimes,  as  in  Baltimore,  the  city  legislature  appoints  a  Board 
of  Education.  Unhappily,  in  some  cities  education  is  **  within  politics,"  and, 
as  may  be  supposed,  with  results  unfavourable  to  the  indcjpendence  and  even 
to  the  quality  of  the  teachers. 

*  So  in  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis. 

*  Now  under  the  new  charter  of  Greater  New  York  there  is  one  commis- 
sioner appointed  by  the  mayor. 
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anxious  to  take  as  little  as  possible  of  the  State  and  county  burdoi 
on  the  shoulders  of  their  o*-n  community,  though  in  this  patriotic 
effort  they  arc  checked  by  the  county  and  State  Boards  of  Equali- 
zation, Taxes  are  usually  so  much  higher  in  the  larger  cities 
than  in  the  country  districts  or  smaller  municipalities,  that  there 
ia  a  strong  tendency  for  rich  men  to  migrate  from  the  city  to  its 
suburbs  in  order  to  escape  the  city  collector.  Perhaps  the  city 
overtakes  them,  extending  its  limits  and  incorporating  its  sub- 
urbs ;  perhaps  they  fly  farther  afield  by  the  railway  and  make 
the  prosperity  of  country  to%TO8  t»-enty  or  thirty  miles  away. 
The  unfortunate  consequence  follows,  not  only  that  the  taxes 
are  heavier  for  those  who  remain  in  the  city,  but  that  the  philan- 
thropic and  political  work  of  the  city  loses  the  participation  of 
those  who  ought  to  have  shared  in  it.  For  a  man  votes  in  one 
place  only,  the  place  where  he  resides  and  pays  taxes  on  his  per- 
sonalty ;  and  where  he  has  no  vote,  he  is  neither  eligible  for  local 
office  nor  deemed  entitled  to  take  a  part  in  local  political  agita- 
tion. 

Among  the  great  cities,  one  of  those  which  have  recently 
given  themselves  a  new  frame  of  government  is  Boston  (popu- 
lation in  1910,  670,585).  The  main  features  of  that  scheme, 
which  came  into  force  in  1909,  are  as  follows :  — 

The  government  of  the  city  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  mayor, 
elected  hy  the  voters  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  a  single  council 
of  nine  members  similarly  elected  for  a  three-year  term.  Three 
councillors  retire  annually. 

The  Mayor.  Nominations  to  the  office  of  mayor  may  be 
made  only  by  petitions  signed  by  at  least  5000  qualified  voters 
of  the  city,  these  signatures  to  be  obtaine<l  upon  ofiicial  fonns 
and  verified  by  affi<lavit.  No  voter  may  sign  more  than  one 
petition.  The  petitions  must  be  filed  with  the  Election  Commis- 
sioners (who  are  appointed  by  the  mayor)  at  least  twentj'-five 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  municipal  election.  The  signatures 
are  then  scrutinized  by  these  Election  Commissioners  and  not 
less  than  sixteen  days  before  the  date  of  the  election  the  commis- 
sioners announce  the  names  of  those  candidates  whom  they  have 
foimd  to  have  been  validly  nominated.  Such  names  are  then 
placed  upon  an  official  ballot,  without  party  designation,  and 
in  an  order  of  names  determined  by  lot.  The  municipal  election 
takes  place  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second  Monday  in  January, 
and  the  city's  fiscal  year  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  February. 
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Although  the  mayor  is  elected  for  a  four-year  term,  provision 
is  made  for  his  Recall  (i.e.  dismissal)  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
The  regular  State  election  is  used  to  provide  the  machinery  for 
this  recall ;  but  jn  order  to  be  efifective  the  recall  must  secure,  at 
this  election,  a  majority  of  the  total  enrolled  votes,  not  merely 
a  majority  of  the  polled  votes.  This  means  in  practice  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  polled  votes  are  necessary  in  order  to 
recall  a  mayor,  and  it  ought  to  be  emphasized  that  this  recall 
may  be  put  into  operation  only  at  one  stage  in  the  mayor's 
term,  namely,  at,the  point  where  half  his  term  has  been  served. 
The  salary  of  the  mayor  is  $10,000  per  annum.  . 

The  mayor  appoints  all  heads  of  city  departments  whose 
appointments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  and  appointments 
made  by  the  mayor  are  not  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  mu- 
nicipal coimcil.  But  appointments  made  by  him  are  not  valid 
unless  a  certificate  is  obtained  from  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission  ''that  the  appointee  is  in  its  opinion  quaUfied  by 
education,  training,  and  experience  for  the  said  office."  Any 
official  appointed  by  the  mayor  may  be  removed  by  him  at  any 
time,  but  he  must  state  "in  detail  the  specific  reasons  for  such 
removal." 

All  recommendations  for  the  expenditure  of  money  must  orig- 
inate with  the  mayor,  and  while  the  council  may  omit  or  reduce 
any  item  of  expenditure  he  reconmiends,  it  is  not  empowered 
to  insert  or  increase  any  such  item.  Any  resolution  or  vote  of 
the  coimcil  may  be  vetoed  by  the  mayor  and  such  veto  is  final. 

The  Council.  The  City  Council  consists  of  nine  members 
elected  not  by  wards  but  from  the  city  at  large.  Candidates 
are  placed  in  nomination  only  by  petitions  signed  by  at  least 
5000  r^fistered  voters,  the  regulations  relating  to  the  filing  and 
verification  of  these  petitions  being  in  all  respects  similar  to 
those  prescribed  in  connection  with  nominations  for  the  mayor- 
alty. The  names  of  candidates  for  election  to  the  council  are 
placed  upon  an  official  ballot  in  an  order  determined  by  lot  and 
without  any  party  designation.  There  is  no  provision  for  the 
recall  of  councillors  before  their  three-year  terms  have  expired  ; 
but  three  of  the  nine  councillors  go  out  of  office  each  year. 
Councillors  are  paid  $1500  per  annum. 

The  powers  of  the  council  include  the  making  of  city  ordinances, 
the  approving  of  appropriations  including  the  annual  budget, 
the  authorization  of  loans,  and  the  sanctioning  of  certain  con- 
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tracts  extending  over  more  thitn  one  year.  All  these  powere  are 
exercised,  however,  aubjeut  to  the  mayor's  veto  power.  Author- 
ity to  grunt  privilegect  in  the  streets,  and  franchises,  permits, 
and  locations,  ia  vt-sted  in  a  board  of  three  street  eonunissioDers 
ap|X)intwl  by  tlie  mayor,  but  the  city  council,  with  the  mayor's 
approval,  may  fix  tlic  general  terms  upon  which  such  privilege: 
may  be  granted. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Boston  government  ia  the  Finam* 
Comraisaion.  a  l>ody  of  five  memljcrs  appointed  by  the  govcroor 
of  the  State.  These  commis-sionera  are  appointe<l  for  a  eve- 
year  term,  and  one  memtwr  retires  annually.  The  chairman  of 
Ihe  oommisaion,  de^ignat«d  Ijy  the  governor,  is  paid  t5000  per 
annum  ;  the  other  members  are  paid  $3000  each.  Tli0j[ 
Commission  is  given  no  mandatory  or  executive  {: 
branch  of  city  government  ;  but  it  is  empowered  to  ii 
"any  and  all  matters  relating  to  approjiriations,  loans,  expendi- 
tuns,  accounts,  and  metho<ls  of  administration,"  reporting  tlie 
results  of  its  investigations  to  the  mayor,  the  city  council,  the 
governor,  and  the  State  Legislature.  The  commission  is  author- 
ize<l  to  employ  experts  to  assist  in  its  investigations,  and  in  this 
connection  maj'  spend  not  more  than  $25,000  per  year.  It  has 
power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  papers. 

Admi.nistrative  Departments.  The  administration  of  Bos- 
ton is  iininedijitely  conducteii  by  some  thirty  different  depart- 
ments. Most  of  these  have  a  single  commissioner  in  chai^l 
but  some  have  Itoards  of  three  men.  Most  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments are  paiii ;  a  few  of  the  boards  are  unpaid.  None  are  elected 
by  popular  vote,  and  none  are  appointed  by  the  council.  Nearly 
all  are  apixtinted  by  the  mayor,  the  only  important  exceptions 
being  tlie  police  commissioner,  and  the  board  of  excise  commis- 
sioners who  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the  Trustees  of 
the  Franklin  Fund  who  are  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State.  All  judges,  including  municipal  justices,  are  in  Mas- 
sachusetts appointed  by  the' State  governor  with  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  Council. 

Mrtkopolitan-  CoMMi.ssiONS.  Bostou  is  the  centre  of  a  metro- 
politan district  comprising  over  thirty  municipalities  with  a 
total  population  of  al>out  n  million  and  a  quarter.  In  order 
that  certain  services  throughout  this  area  should  be  somewhat 
co-ordinated,  a  number   of   Metropolitan   Comnussions   have 
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been  established,  the  members  of  these  commissions  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  the  State.  The  Metropolitan  Water 
and  Sewerage  Board  has  charge  of  the  main  water  supply  and 
trunk  sewers  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  metropolitan 
district ;  and  the  Metropolitan  Parks  Commission  has  created 
and  maintains  an  extensive  system  of  parks  and  boulevards. 
For  carrying  through  various  undertakings  which  concern  two 
or  more  municipahties  (including  Boston)  various  ad  hoc  com- 
missions have  been  established,  such  as  the  Charles  River  Basin 
Commission  (composed  of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
governor) ;  and  the  Boston  Transit  Commission  (composed  of 
five  members  appointed,  three  by  the  governor  and  two  by  the 
mayor  of  Boston). 

School  Administration.  Quite  distinct  from  the  regular 
city  administration  is  the  Boston  School  Committee,  complosed 
of  five  members  elected  for  three  years  with  provision  for  one 
or  two  members  retiring  each  year.  These  are  elected  by  pop- 
ular vote  from  the  city  at  large,  the  rules  relating  to  their  nomi- 
nation and  election  being  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  applying 
in  the  ease  of  municipal  councillors. 

As  respect  school  administration,  a  branch  of  city  work  whose 
importance  is  more  and  more  recognized,  and  which  suffers,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other,  from  the  application  of  Machine  and 
Spoils  methods,  reference  may  be  made  to  a  change  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  government  of  the  great  city  of  St.  Louis.  Under 
a  State  statute  of  1897  the  Board  of  Education  consists  of  twelve 
members  chosen  by  the  voters  at  large  for  six  years,  four  members 
retiring  every  second  year.  Every  member  swears  that  he  will 
consider  merit  and  fitness  only  in  making  appointments.  The 
functions  of  the  Board,  which  is  by  common  consent  divided 
equally  between  the  two  parties,  are  chiefly  those  of  supervision, 
executive  work  being  left  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  and 
other  officials.  By  this  method  education  is  said  to  have  been 
''taken  out  of  politics,"  and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  has  been 
raised. 

St.  Louis  (population  in  1910,  687,029),  though  it  has  latterly 
had  upright  mayors,  and  often  a  fair  upper  House  of  its  City 
Legislature,  has  suffered  from  deficient  purity  in  its  lower  and 
larger  House;  and  was  in  1910  preparing  to  use  the  power  which 
cities  in  some  States  enjoy  of  giving  themselves  a  new  charter. 


CHAPTER  LI 

THE  WORKING  OP  CITY  GOVERNMENTS 

Two  tests  of  practical  efficiency  may  be  applied  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  city :  What  does  it  provide  for  the  people,  and 
what  does  it  cost  the  people  ?  Space  fails  me  to  apply  in  de- 
tail the  former  of  these  tests,  by  showing  what  each  city  does 
or  omits  to  do  for  its  inhabitants ;  so  I  must  be  content  with 
observing  that  in  the  United  States  generally  constant  complaints 
are  directed  against  the  bad  paving  and  cleansing  of  the  streets, 
the  non-enforcement  of  the  laws  forbidding  gambling  and  illicit 
drinking,  and  the*  control  of  the  police  generally,  and  in  some 
places  also  against  the  sanitary  arrangements,  smd  management 
of  public  buildings  and  parks.  It  would  appear  that  in  the 
greatest  cities  there  is  far  more  dissatisfaction  than  exists  with 
the  municipal  administration  in  such  cities  as  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, Dublin,  Hamburg,  Lyons. 

The  following  indictment  of  the  government  of  Philadelphia 
is  somewhat  exceptional  in  its  severity,  and  however  well  founded 
as  to  that  city,  must  not  be  taken  to  be  typical.  A  memorial 
presented  to  the  Pennsylvania  l^slature  some  time  ago  by  a 
number  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  Quaker  City  contained  these 
words :  — 

"  The  affairs  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  have  fallen  into  a  most  de- 
plorable condition.  The  amounts  required  annually  for  the  payment  of 
interest  upon  the  funded  debt  and  current  expenses  render  it  necessary  to 
impose  a  rate  of  taxation  which  is  as  heavy  as  can  be  borne. 

**  In  the  meantime  the  streets  of  the  city  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
such  a  state  as  to  be  a  reproach  and  a  disgrace.  Philadelphia  is  now 
recognized  as  the  worst-paved  and  worst-cleaned  city  in  the  civilized 
world. 

**  The  water  supply  is  so  bad  that  during  many  weeks  of  the  last  winter 
it  was  not  only  distasteful  and  unwholesome  for  drinking,  but  offensive 
for  bathing  purposes. 

**  The  effort  to  clean  the  streets  was  abandoned  for  months,  and  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  that  end  until  some  public-spirited  citizens,  at  their 
own  expense,  cleaned  a  number  of  the  principal  thoroughfares. 

The  system  of  sewerage  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  sewers  is 
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notoriously  bad  —  so  much  so  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  health  and  most 
offensive  to  the  comfort  of  our  people. 

"  Pubhc  work  has  been  done  so  badly  that  structures  have  had  to  be  re- 
newed almost  as  soon  as  finished.  Others  have  been  in  part  constructed 
at  enormous  expense,  and  then  permitted  to  fall  to  decay  without  com- 
pletion. 

"  Inefficiency,  waste,  badly-paved  and  filthy  streets,  unwholesome  and 
offensive  water,  and  slovenly  and  costly  management,  have  been  the  rule 
for  years  past  throughout  the  city  government.**  ^ 

In  most  of  the  points  comprised  in  the  above  statement 
Philadelphia  was  probably  —  and  though  she  has  been  several 
times  reformed  since  then,  is  still  —  among  the  least  fortmiate 
of  American  cities.  He,  however,  who  should  interrogate  one 
of  the  "good  citizens"  of  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  would  have  heard  then,  and 
would  hear  now,  similar  complaints,  some  relating  more  to  the 
external  condition  of  the  city,  some  to  its  police  administration, 
but  all  showing  that  the  objects  for  which  municipal  government 
exists  have  been  very  imperfectly  attained. 

The  other  test,  that  of  expense,  is  easily  applied.  Both  the 
debt  and  the  taxation  of  American  cities  have  risen  with  unprece- 
dented rapidity,  and  now  stand  at  an  alarming  figure. 

A  table  of  the  increase  of  population,  valuation,  taxation, 
and  debt,  in  fifteen  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  United  States, 
from  1880  to  1905,  shows  the  following  result :  — 

Increase  in  population 88.0  per  cent. 

Increase  in  taxable  valuation       .        .        .        .221.6  per  cent. 

Increase  in  debt 186.0  per  cent. 

Increase  in  taxation 165.5  ^  per  cent. 

Looking  at  some  individual  cases,  we  find  that  the  debt  rose 
as  follows :  — 

Philadelphia         ....  $54,223,850   to  $69,950,640 

Boston 28,244,018    "  99,191,856 

Cleveland 6,467,046    "  27,685,874 

MUwaukee 2,160,289    "  8,575,813 

New  York 149,721,614*  "  647,806,295* 

*  Municipal  Development  of  Philadelphia,  Messrs.  AUinson  and  Penrose,  p.  275. 
'  Including  the  figures  for  the  territory  which  by  1905  had  been  incorporated 

into  Greater  New  York. 

•  The  <»8t  of  opening  or  improving  highways  and  of  placing  sewers  in  streets 
is  not  included  in  the  aggregate  of  moneys  annually  levied  and  debt  rolled  up, 
because  the  cost  of  those  improvements  is  levied  directly  upon  the  land  by  way 
of  assessments. 

In  New  York  the  total  net  funded  debt  was  in  December,  1908,  $735,782,594. 
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Much  of  this  debt  is  doubtless  represented  by  permanent 
improvements,  yet  for  another  large,  and  in  some  cities  far 
larger,  part  there  is  nothing  to  show  ;  it  is  due  to  simple  wastf 
or  to  malversation  on  the  part  of  the  miinicipal  authorities. 

As  respects  current  expenditure,  New  Yorlt  in  1884  spent 
on  current  city  purposra,  exclusive  of  pajinents  on  account  of 
interest  on  debt,  sinking  fund,  and  maintenance  of  Judiciary, 
the  sum  of  $20,232,786  — equal  to  $10.76  for  each  inhabitant 
[census  of  1880).  In  Boston,  in  the  same  year,  the  city  ei- 
penditure  was  ?9.iH)9,019  —  equal  to  $27.30  for  e-ach  inhabitant 
(census  of  18S0).  In  1908  the  total  ordinary  expenditure  of 
New  York  was  «156,&45,H8  (being  $32.30  for  each  inhabitant} ; 
that  of  Boston,  $17,464,573  (being  $28.75  for  each  inhabitant).' 

Thpre  is  no  drnying  that  the  government  of  cities  is  the  one 
conspicuous  hiWurl-  of  lUo  Uriitwi  Staffs.  Tlit-  .li-fii-ienrirs  d 
the  National  government  tell  but  little  for  evil  on  the  welfare 
of  the  petiple.  The  faults  of  the  State  governments  are  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  extravagance,  corruption,  and  mis- 
management which  have  marked  the  administrations  of  most  of 
the  great  citi<'s.  For  these  evils  are  not  confined  to  one  or  two 
cities.  The  commonest  mistake  of  Europeans  who  talk  alxiuf 
America  has  been  to  assume  that  the  political  vices  which  became 
notorious  in  New  York  are  found  everj-whcre.  The  next  most 
common  is  to  suppose  that  they  are  found  nowhere  else.  In 
New  York  they  had  reveale<l  themselves  on  the  largest 
scale.  They  were  "gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable." 
But  there  is  not  a  city  with  a  population  exceeding  200,000  where 
the  poison  germs  have  not  sprung  into  a  vigorous  life ;  and  in 
some  of  the  snialler  ones,  do^vn  to  50,000,  it  needs  no  microscope 
to  note  the  results  of  their  groirth.  Even  in  cities  of  the  third 
rank  similar  phenomena  may  occaj^ionally  be  discerned,  though 
there,  as  some  one  has  said,  the  jet  black  of  New  York  or  San 
Francisco  dies  away  into  a  harmless  gray. 

For  evils  which  :i[i|H>ar  ivherever  a  large  population  is  densely 
jMgr<>Rated,  there  iiuist  l>c  some  general  and  widespread  causes. 
j^muit  are  thoe  causes?  Adequately  to  explain  them  would 
.^^  to  uiiticijMltc  the  account  of  the  party  system  to  be  given 
Tiwirt,  of  this  volume,  for  it  is  that  party  system 

1'  report  of  1905  hroueht  up  to  1908  from  rily 
V  p^ponditurps,  but  not  sums  paid  for  iDVtstmrDt 
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which  has,  not  perhaps  created,  but  certainly  enormously 
aggravated  them,  and  impressed  on  them  their  specific  type.^ 
I  must  therefore  restrict  myself  for  the  present  to  a  brief  enumer- 
ation of  the  chief  sources  of  the  malady,  and  the  chief  remedies 
that  have  been  suggested  for  or  applied  to  it.  No  political  sub- 
ject has  been  so  copiously  discussed  of  late  years  in  America 
by  able  and  experienced  publicists,  nor  can  I  do  better  than 
present  the  salient  facts  in  the  words  which  some  of  these  men, 
speaking  in  a  responsible  position,  have  employed. 

The  New  York  commissioners  of  1876  appointed  ''to  devise 
a  plan  for  the  government  of  cities  in  the  State  of  New  York," 
summed  up  the  mischief  as  follows  :  ^ — 


It 


1.  The  accumulation  of  permanent  municipal  debt :  In  New  York  it 
was,  in  1840,  $10,000,000 ;  in  1850,  $12,000,000 ;  in  1860,  $18,000,000 ; 
in  1870,  $73,000,000;  in  1876,  $113,000,000.* 

"  2.  The  excessive  increase  of  the  annual  expenditure  for  ordinary 
purposes :  In  1816  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  was  less  than  I  per 
cent  on  the  taxable  property ;  in  1850,  1.13  per  cent ;  in  1860,  1.69  per 
cent ;  in  1870,  2.17  per  cent ;  in  1876,  2.67  per  cent.  .  .  .  The  increase 
in  the  annual  expenditure  since  1850,  as  compared  with  the  increavse  of 
population,  is  more  than  400  per  cent,  and  as  compared  with  the  increase 
of  taxable  property,  more  than  200  per  cent." 

i  See  Part  III.,  and  especially  Chapters  LXII.  and  LXIII.  See  also  the 
chapters  in  Vol.  II.  on  the  Tammany  Iling  in  New  York  City,  and  the  Gas 
Ring  in  Philadelphia.  The  full  account  given  in  those  chapters  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  municipal  misgovemment  in  the  two  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States  seems  to  dispense  me  from  the  duty  of  here  describing  those  phenomena  in 
general. 

•  The  oomroisBion,  of  which  Mr.  W.  M.  Evarts  (afterwards  senator  from 
New  York)  was  chairman,  included  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  State,  and 
its  report,  presented  6th  March,  1877,  may  Ix'  said  to  have  become  classical. 
Much  of  it  is  as  applicable  now  to  great  cities  as  it  was  in  1876 ;  and  I  (juote  it 
not  only  in  respect  of  its  historical  value,  but  also  because  no  abler  presentment 
of  the  facts  has  since  api>e4ired. 

'The  New  York  commissioners  say:  *'The  nmRnitude  aiid  rapid  increas<»  of 
this  debt  are  not  less  remarkable  than  the;  poverty  of  the  results  exhibited  as 
the  return  for  so  prodigio\is  an  (expenditure.  It  was  abundantly  sufficient  f<*r 
the  construction  of  all  the  public  works  of  a  great  metropolis  for  a  century  to 
come,  and  to  have  adorned  it  Ixisides  with  the  tplendours  of  architecture  and 
art.  Instead  of  this,  the  wharves  and  piers  are  for  the  most  part  temporary 
and  perishable  structures;  the  streets  are  poorly  paved:  the  sewers  in  great 
measure  imperfect,  insufficient,  and  in  bad  r)rder:  the  public  buildings  shul)}\v 
and  inadequate;  and  there  is  little  which  iho  citizen  can  regard  with  sati.sfac- 
tion,  save  the  aqueduct  and  its  appurtenances  and  the?  public  i)ark.  Even  these 
should  not  be  said  to  be  the  product  of  the;  public  debt ;  for  the  expense  occa- 
sioned by  them  is,  or  should  have  be(?n,  for  the  mo::<t  part  already  extinguished. 
In  truth,  the  larger  part  of  the  city  debt  represents  a  vast  aggregate  of  moneys 
wasted,  embeasled,  or  mis;ipplied." 
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They  Biiggest  the  following  as  the  causes  :  — 

1.  Incompetent  and  unfaithful  governing  boards  and  officeoL 

"  A  large  number  of  important  offices  have  (wme  to  be  filled  by  men 
poBseswing  little,  if  any,  (itnese  fi>r  the  jjnporlant  duties  they  are  calltd 
upon  to  discharge  .   ,   .   These  unworthy  holders  of  public  trusts  gain 
tlieir  plaees  by  their  own  enerlions.     The  voluntary  sufTrage  of  thar 
rellow-citizens  would  never  liave  lifted  Ibeni  into  offir«.      Animated  by 
the  expectation  of  unlawful  (<molujnents.  ihoy  expend  large  «ums  lo 
secure  their  plaeea,  and  make  praniiMes  beforehand  lo  supporters  aod 
retainers  to  rumish  patrona^  or  pla(?e.    The  oomtpl  premises  must  Iw  4 
redeemed.     Anticipated  gains  must  Ite  realinid.     Hence  old  and  educate^. 4 
subordinates  must  be  diBmiss»»d  and  new  places  created  t<j  satisfy  tha  I 
crowd  of  friends  and  yetainers.     Profltable  contracts  must  be  awards^ *■ 
and  needless  public  works  undertaken.     The  amounta  required  to  satii* 
these  illeKiliniate  objenta  enter  into  the  eatamates  on  which 
iH  eventually  based,  in  fact,  they  constitute  in  many  instances  a 
lien  upon  Ihe  moneys  apjimpriotci!  fnr  (pivi'mmi'nt,  and  not  until  Ihey 

tion.  It  is  speedily  found  that  these  unlan'ful  demands,  together  with 
the  necessities  of  the  public,  call  for  a  sum  which,  if  taken  at  once  by 
taxation,  would  produce  dissatisfaction  and  alarm  in  the  community, 
and  bring  public  indignation  upon  the  authors  of  such  burdens.  For  the 
purpose  of  averting  such  consequences  divers  pretences  are  put  forwajd 
fcUBgesliiiK  the  propriety  of  raising  means  for  alleged  exceptional  purpo.«f4 
by  loans  of  money,  and  in  the  end  the  taxes  are  reduced  to  a  figfure  not 
calculated  to  arouse  the  public  to  action,  and  any  failure  thus  to  raise  » 
sufflcienl  sum  is  supplied  by  an  issue  of  bonds.  .  .  .  Yet  this  picture 
fails  altogether  to  convey  an  ade4]uate  notion  of  the  elaborate  systems  of 
depredation  which,  under  the  name  of  citj*  governments,  have  from  time 
to  time  afflicted  our  principal  cities ;  and  it  is  moreover  a  just  indication 
of  tendencies  in  operation  in  all  our  cities,  and  which  are  certain,  unless 
arrested,  to  gather  increased  force.  It  would  clearly  be  within  bounds 
to  say  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  present  city  debts  are  the  direct 
results  of  the  S|)ecies  of  intentional  and  corrupt  misrule  above  described." 

2,  Tlie  introduction  of  State  and  national  politics  into  mu- 
nicipal affairs. 

"  The  formation  of  gcTieral  political  parties  upon  differences  as  to 
general  principle.'^  or  methods  of  Stale  policy  is  useful,  or  at  all  events 
iiu'\i tabic.  Bui  it  is  rare  indeed  that  any  such  questions,  or  indeed  any 
upon  which  Rood  men  ought  to  differ,  arise  in  connection  with  the  eon- 
duct  of  nuinicnpal  affairs,  (iood  men  cannot  and  do  not  differ  as  lo 
whether  municipal  debt  ouchl  lo  be  restricted,  extravagance  checked, 
and  munici|ffll  affairs  lodgi'd  in  the  hands  of  competent  and  faithful 
officers.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  control  of  the  public  works 
of  a  gri'nt  city  should  bn  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  Democrat  or  a  Repul)- 
lican  than  (here  is  why  an  adiierent  of  one  or  the  olher  of  the  great 
parties  should  Vie  nwAe  \.\v6  stt^tiatendent  of  a  business  corporation. 
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Goo<i  citizens  interested  in  hoaest  municipal  government  can  se(.'ure  tluil 
object  only  by  acting  together.  Political  divisions  separate  them  at  the 
start,  and  render  it  impossible  to  secure  the  object  desired  equally  by 
both.  .  .  .  This  obstacle  to  the  union  of  good  citizens  paralyzes  all 
ordinary  efforts  for  good  municipal  government.  .  .  .  The  great  prizes 
in  the  shape  of  place  and  power  which  are  offered  on  the  broad  fields  of 
national  and  Stiftte  politics  offer  the  strongest  incentives  to  ambition. 
Personal  advancement  is  in  these  fields  naturally  associated  with  the 
achievement  of  great  public  objects,  and  neither  end  can  be  secured 
except  through  the  success  of  a  political  party  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. The  strife  thus  engendered  develops  into  a  general,  battle  in 
which  each  side  feels  that  it  cannot  allow  any  odds  to  the  other.  If  one 
seeks  to  turn  to  its  advantage  the  patronage  of  municipal  office,  the  other 
must  carry  the  contest  into  the  same  sphere.  It  is  certain  that  the  temp- 
taUon  will  be  withstood  by  neither.  It  then  becomes  the  direct  interest 
of  the  foremost  men  of  the  nation  to  constantly  keep  their  forces  in 
hostile  array,  and  these  must  be  led  by,  among  other  ways,  the  pat- 
ronage to  be  secured  by  the  control  of  local  affairs.  .  .  .  Next  to  this 
small  number  of  leading  men  there  is  a  large  class  who,  though  not  dis- 
honest or  devoid  of  public  spirit,  are  led  by  habit  and  temperament  to 
take  a  wholly  partisan  view  of  city  affairs.  Their  enjoyment  of  party 
struggles,  their  devotion  to  those  who  share  with  them  the  triumphs  and 
defeats  of  the  political  game,  are  so  intense  that  they  gradually  lose 
sight  at  the  object  for  which  parties  exist  or  ought  to  exist,  and  consider- 
able proportions  of  them  in  their  devotion  to  politics  suffer  themselves  to 
be  driven  from  the  walks  of  regular  industry,  and  at  last  become  depend- 
ent for  their  livelihood  on  the  patronage  in  the  hands  of  their  chief. 
Mingled  with  them  is  nearly  as  large  a  number  to  whom  politics  is  sim- 
ply a  mode  of  making  a  livelihood  or  a  fortune,  and  who  take  part  in 
political  contests  without  enthusiasm,  and  often  without  the  pretence  of 
an  interest  in  the  public  welfare,  and  devote  themselves  openly  to  the 
organization  of  the  vicious  elements  of  society  in  combinations  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  balance  in  a  closely-contested  election,  overcome  the 
political  leaders,  and  secure  a  fair  share  of  the  municipal  patronage,  or 
else  extort  immunity  f.*om  the  officers  of  the  law.  .  .  .  The  rest  of  the 
community,  embracing  the  large  majority  of  the  more  thrifty  classes, 
averse  to  engaging  in  what  they  deem  the  'low  business*  of  politics,  or 
hopeless  of  accomplishing  any  substantial  good  in  the  face  of  such  pow- 
erful opposing  interests,  for  the  most  part  content  themselves  with  act- 
ing in  accordance  with  their  respective  parties.  ...  It  is  through  the 
agency  of  the  great  political  parties,  organized  and  operating  as  above 
described,  that  our  municipal  officers  are  and  have  long  been  selected. 
It  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  wonder  then  that  the  present  condition  of 
municipal  affairs  should  present  an  aspect  so  desperate." 

3.   The  assumption  by  the  State  legislature  of   the  direct 
control  of  local  affairs. 

"  This  legislative  intervention  has  necessarily  involved  a  disregard  of 
one  of  the  most  fundanientj.1  princii)les  of  republican  government  (the 
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self-government  of  municipalities) The  representatives  eleeted 

to  the  central  (State)  leg^islatm^  have  not  the  requisite  time  to  direct  the 
local  affairs  of  the  municipalities.  .  .  .  They  have  not  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  details.  .  .  .  When  a  local  bill  is  under  consideFRtion 
in  the  legislature,  its  care  and  explanation  are  left  exclusively  to  the 
representatives  of  the  locality  to  which  it  is  applicable ;  and  sometimes 
by  express,  more  often  by  a  tacit,  understanding,  local  bills  are  *lo|f- 
roUed'  through  the  houses.  Thus  legislative  duty  is  delegated  to  the 
local  representatives,  who,  acting  frequently  in  combination  with  the 
sinister  elements  of  their  constituency,  shift  ihe  responsibility  for  wrong- 
doing from  themselves  to  the  legislature.  But  what  is  even  more  impor- 
tant, the  general  representatives  have  not  that  sense  of  personal  interest 
and  personal  responsibility  to  their  constituents  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  intelligent  administration  of  local  affairs.  And  yet  the  judgment 
of  the  local  governing  bodies  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  wishes 
of  their  constituents,  are  liable  to  be  overruled  by  the  votes  of  legisla- 
tors living  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles.  ...  To  appreciate  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  done  by  the  occupation  of  the  central  legislative 
body  with  the  consideration  of  a  multitude  of  special  measures  relating  to 
local  affairs,  some  good,  probably  the  larger  part  bad,  one  has  only  to 
take  up  the  session  laws  of  any  year  at  random  and  notice  the  subjects 
to  which  they  relate.  Of  the  808  acts  passed  in  1870,  for  instance,  212 
are  acts  relating  to  cities  and  villages,  94  of  which  relate  to  cities,  and  36 
to  the  city  of  New  York  alone.  A  still  larger  number  have  reference  to 
the  city  of  Brooklyn.  These  212  acts  occupy  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  2000  pages  of  the  laws  of  that  year.  .  .  .  The  multiplicity  of  laws 
relating  to  the  same  subjects  thus  brought  into  existence  is  itself  an  evil 
of  great  magnitude.  What  the  law  is  concerning  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant interests  of  our  principal  cities  can  be  ascertained  only  by  the 
exorcise  of  the  patient  research  of  professional  lawyers.  In  many  in- 
stances even  professional  skill  is  baffled.  Says  Chief-Justice  Chun-h : 
'It  is  scarcely  safe  for  any  one  to  speak  confidently  on  the  exact  con- 
dition of  the  law^  in  respect  to  public  improvements  in  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  The  enactments  referring  thereto  have  been  modi- 
fied, superseded,  and  re|>ealed  so  often  and  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  just  what  statutes  are  in  force  at  any  particular 
time. 

"  *  The  uncertainl  ies  arising  from  such  multiplied  and  conflicting  legisla- 
tion lead  to  incessant  litigation  with  its  expensive  burdens,  public  and  pri- 
vate.' .  .  .  But  this  is  not  all  nor  the  worst.  It  may  be  true  that  the  first 
attempts  to  secure  lej^islative  intervention  in  the  local  affairs  of  our  prin- 
cipal cities  were  made  l)y  good  citizens  in  the  supi>09ed  interest  of  reform 
and  good  government,  and  to  eounterac't  the  schemes  of  corrupt  official*. 
The  notion  that  legislative  control  was  the  proper  remedy  was  a  serious 
mistake.  The  corrupt  eliquc^s  and  rings  thus  sought  to  be  baffled  wero 
quick  to  perceive^  that  in  the  business  of  procuring  special  laws  ooncem- 
imr  local  alTairs  they  could  easily  outmatch  the  fitful  and  clumsy  lalwure 
of  disinterested  citizens.  The  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  municipal 
resources  from  the  localities  to  the  (State)  capitol  had  no  other  effect  than 
to  cause  a  like  transfer  of  the  methods  and  arts  of  corruption,  and  tu 
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make  the  fortunes  of  our  principal  cities  the  traffic  of  the  lobbies.  Munici- 
pal oomiption,  previously  confined  within  territorial  Umits,  thenceforth 
escaped  all  bounds  and  spread  to  every  quarter  of  the  State.  Cities  were 
compelled  by  legislation  to  buy  lands  for  parks  and  places  because  the 
owners  wished  to  sell  them ;  compelled  to  gjade,  pave,  and  sewer  streets 
without  inhabitants,  and  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  award  corrupt  con- 
tracts for  the  work.  Cities  were  compelled  to  purchase,  at  the  public 
expense,  and  at  extravagant  prices,  the  property  necessary  for  streets 
and  avenues,  useless  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  make  a  market  for  the 
adjoining  property  thus  improved.  Laws  were  enacted  abolishing  one 
office  and  creating  another  with  the  same  duties  in  order  to  transfer  offi- 
cial emoluments  from  one  man  to  another,  and  laws  to  change  the  func- 
tions of  officers  with  a  view  only  to  a  new  distribution  of  patronage,  and 
to  lengthen  the  terms  of  offices  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  retain  in  place 
officers  who  could  not  otherwise  be  elected  or  appointed." 

This  last-mentioned  cause  of  evil  is  no  doubt  a  departure 
from  the  principle  of  local  popular  control  and  responsibility 
on  which  State  governments  and  rural  local  governments  have 
been  based.  It  is  a  dereliction  which  has  brought  its  punish- 
ment with  it.  But  the  resulting  mischiefs  have  been  immensely 
aggravated  by  the  vices  of  the  legislatures  in  a  few  of  the  States, 
such  as  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  As  regards  the  two  former 
causes,  they  are  largely  due  to  what  is  called  the  Spoils  system, 
whereby  office  becomes  the  reward  of  party  service,  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  party  government  made  to  serve,  as  its  main 
object,  the  getting  and  keeping  of  places.  Now  the  Spoils  sys- 
tem, with  the  party  machinery  which  it  keeps  oiled  and  greased 
and  always  working  at  high  pressure,  is  far  more  potent  and 
pernicious  in  great  cities  than  in  country  districts.  For  in  great 
cities  we  find  an  ignorant  multitude,  largely  composed  of  recent 
immigrants,  untrained  in  self-government ;  we  find  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  voters  paying  no  direct  taxes,  and  therefore  feeling 
no  interest  in  moderate  taxation  and  economical  administration  ; 
we  find  able  citizens  absorbed  in  their  private  businesses,  culti- 
vated citizens  unusually  sensitive  to  the  vulgarities  of  practical 
politics^  and  both  sets  therefore  specially  unwilling  to  sacrifice 
their  time  and  tastes  and  comfort  in  the  struggle  with  sordid 
wire-pullers  and  noisy  demagogues.  In  great  cities  the  forces 
that  attack  and  pervert  democratic  govermnent  are  exceptionally 
numerous,  the  defensive  forces  that  protect  it  exceptionally 
ill-placed  for  resistance.  Satan  has  turned  his  heaviest  batteries 
on  the  weakest  part  of  the  ramparts. 

Besides  these  three  causes  on  which  the  commissioners  dwell. 
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and  the  effpcts  of  which  have  been  felt  in  tlie  cities  of  olhfif 
States  as  well  as  tif  New  York,  there  are  what  may  be  called 
mei'hanical  defects  in  the  filructure  of  municipal  governnienls, 
whose  nature  may  be  galheretl  from  the  account  given  in  last 
chapter.     There  is  a  want  of   methods   for    fixing    pubhc  re- 
sponsibility on  the  f;overnin|;  pi-rsons  and  Ixxiies.     When  the 
mayorjobshis  patronaf;i>  he  can  indeed  no  longer,  under  the  new 
charters,  such  as  that  of  New  York,  throw  part  of  the  blame  on 
the  aldermen  or  other  confirming  council,  allegiDg  that  be  would 
have  selected  Iwtter  men  couid  he  have  hoped  that  the  aldermen  ■ 
would  approve  his  selection.     But  if  he  has  failed  to  keep  thtd 
departments  up  to  their  work,  he  may  argue  that  the  city  li^fifr  I 
iature  hampered  him  and  would  not  pass  the  requisite  ordinanc(&  J 
Each  house  of  a  two-chambered  legislature  can  excuse  itself  bjtS 
pointing  to  the  action  of  the  other,  or  of  its  own  conunittecM 
and  amonj;  tlic  numerous  menihcrs  of  the  chamtiers  —  or  even 
of  one  chamber  if  there  !«■  but  one  —  responsibility  is  so  divided 
as  to  cease  to  come  forcibly  home  to  any  one.     The  various 
boards  and  officials  have  generally  had  little  intercommunica- 
tion ; '    and  the  fact  that  some  were  directly  elected   by  the 
people  ma<le  these  feel  themselves  independent   both   of  the 
mayor  and  the  city  legislature.     The  mere  multiplication  of 
elective  posts  distracts  the  attention  of  the  people,   and  de- 
prives the  voting  at  the  polls  of  its  efficiency  as  a  means  of 
reproof  or  commendation.^ 

To  trace  municipal  misgovermnent  to  its  sources  was  com- 
paratively easy.  To  show  how  these  sources  might  be  dried 
up  was  more  difficult,  though  as  to  some  obvious  remedies  the 
reformers  were  agreed.  What  seemed  all  but  impracticable 
was  to  induce  the  men  who  had  produced  these  evils,  who  used 
them  and  profited  by  them,  who  were  so  accustomed  to  them 
that  even  the  honcstcr  sort  did  not  feel  their  turpitude,  to 

'  In  Philjulrl|ihi;i  siiiiii'  iini"  ul«crv«i  that  there  were  four  distinct  ond  indi- 
IHTicii-nt  authorilica  with  [hivti-t  to  tear  up  the  strwta,  and  that  there  wns  no 
;iiithorily  ii|iini  whciiti  thr  duty  Bas  niiecifically  laid  to  put  them  in  repair  aKSin. 

'  Mr,  .S.'th  lyjB'  h;i3  v.-(^l  reiiiurkml  iti  iia  address  <fD  muniripa!  gjovcmmeal:  — 
"  (Inatlji-  til  iiuiltiply  iiii|irirti»nt  eli-otive  [>fficprB  is  not  to  inerease  popular  mn- 
1r..l.  hut  1,1 1  .sm-ii  it.  Thv  PxpnwBi.Hi  at  the  popular  will  at  the  ballot -boi  '.t  like 
a  i;riMt  bloii  ■Htriii'k  lij-  an  (ii((im?  of  enormoua  force.  It  can  deliver  a  bloir  com- 
IH-tiiit  'i.  ovi-rllirim'  any  offii-er.  however  powerful.      But.  aa.  in  nirchanics.  rtosI 

popular  will  llir  iicor'ssity  <>f  ihmwine  amid  a  nnJtitude  of  unimportant  officers 
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consent  to  the  measures  needed  for  extinguishing  their  ovm. 
abused  power  and  iUicit  gains.  It  was  from  the  gangs  of  city 
politicians  and  their  allies  in  the  State  legislatures  that  reforms 
had  to  be  sought,  and  the  enactment  of  their  own  abolition 
obtained.  In  vain  would  the  net  be  spread  in  the  sight  of  such 
birds. 

The  remedies  proposed  by  the  New  York  commission  need  not 
be  enumerated,  for  the  birds  saw  the  net  and  refused  to  allow  the 
amendments  required  to  be  submitted,  so  nothing  was  done  at 
the  time.  Yet  the  reformers  ultimately  prevailed,  for  nearly 
all  of  their  suggestions  have  by  degrees  been  in  substance  adopted. 
The  city  was  enlarged  in  1902  by  the  inclusion  of  the  great  city  of 
Brooklyn  and  the  districts  called  Queen's  and  the  Bronx,  and 
Staten  Island,  so  Greater  New  York  now  consists  of  the  five 
boroughs  of  Manhattan  (the  island  on  which  New  York  City 
proper  stands),  Brooklyn,  Queen's,  Richmond,  and  Bronx. 
EsLch  of  these  boroughs  has  its  own  president  and  local  adminis- 
trative authorities,  all  being  under  the  general  authority  of 
the  Mayor  of  the  Greater  City.  Legislative  power  is  divided 
between  the  aldermen  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment which  consists  of  the  mayor,  the  comptroller,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  the  mayors  of  the  five 
boroughs.  It  is  the  chief  financial  authority.  The  State  Con- 
stitution has  been  so  amended  as  to  limit  the  legislature's  power 
of  passing  special  acts  relating  to  cities.  State  and  city  elec- 
tions have  been  separated.  The  city's  borrowing  powers  have 
been  restricted  and  the  functions  of  the  mayor  in  appointing  and 
removing  oflScials  extended.  Thus  though  the  new  charter  is  far 
from  perfect,  it  is  admittedly  much  better  than  that  of  1876.* 

The  most  novel  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  commissioners 
of  1876  and  the  one  which  excited  most  hostile  criticism,  that  of 
creating  a  council  elected  by  voters  having  a  tax-paying  (or 
rent-paying)  qualification,  has  never  been  tried  in  any  great  city. 
It  is  deemed  undemocratic ;  practical  men  say  there  is  no  use 
submitting  it  to  a  popular  vote.^    Nevertheless,  there  are  still 

*  The  Municipal  Reform  Movement  eontinues  aetivo  in  certain  directions. 
Important  economics  have  been  eff(?ete<i  in  New  York,  and  an  organization 
called  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  works  enerpetically  for  reducing  the 
cost  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  city  administration. 

See  further  as  to  Now  York  municipal  government  the  observations  of  Mr 
Seth  Low,  ex-Mayor  of  Greater  New  York,  in  Chapter  LIII. 

'Though,  as  the  commission  pointed  out  (Report,  p.  3.'5),  the  princii)le  that 


siome  who  advocate  it,  appealing  to  the  example  of  Austnfi^ 
where  it  is  said  to  have  worked  well. 

Among  the  other  reforms  in  city  government  canvassed  in 
America  are  the  following :  — 

(a)  Civil  service  reform,  i.e.  the  (^tablishnicat  of  examiiu^ 
tioiw  as  a  test  for  admission  to  posts  under  the  city,  and  the  b^ 
stowal  of  these  posts  for  a  fixed  term  of  yeum,  or  generally  duriugi 
Rood  liehaviuur,  instead  of  leaving  tlie  civil  eervaiit  at  the  mercy 
of  a  partisan  chief,  who  may  displace  him  to  make  room  for  s 
party  adherent  or  personal  friend. 

(/))  The  lengthening  of  the  tcrmtt  of  service  of  the  mayor  wd 
the  heads  of  departments,  hu  aa  to  givt-  them  a  mure  assured  po^ 
tiun  and  diminish  tiie  frequency  of  electionR.  —  This  has  been, 
largely  done  to  some  extent  in  recent  charters. 

(c)  The  vesting  of  aUnost  autocratic  executive  potrer  in  tin 
mayor  and  r<.'striction  of  the  cily  legislature  lo  purely  lepsla- 
tive  work  and  the  voting  of  supplies. — This  also  now  finds 
place  in  some  charters,  notably  in  the  new  one  of  New  York,  and 
has  worked,  on  the  whole,  well.  It  is,  of  course,  a  remedy  of  the 
"cure  or  kill"  order.  If  the  people  are  thoroughly  roused  to 
choose  an  ai>lc  and  honent  man,  the  more  power  he  has  the  better ; 
it  is  .safer  in  his  hamls  than  in  those  of  city  councils.  If  the  voters 
are  apathetic  and  let  a  bad  man  shp  in,  all  may  be  lost  till  the 
next  election.  I  do  not  say  "all  is  lost,"  for  there  have  l>eeii 
reinarkabk'  instances  of  men  who  have  l>een  sobered  and  ele- 
vated by  power  and  responsibility.  The  Greek  proverb  "office 
will  show  the  man"  wa.s  generally  taken  in  an  unfavourable 
sense.  The  proverb  of  the  steadier-headed  Germans,  "Office 
gives  understanding"  {Amt  gibl  Verstand),  represents  a  more 
hop(!ful  view  of  human  nature,  and  one  not  seldom  justified  in 
American  experience. 

ni>  HIV  Bhoulii  vote  iipiin  iiiiy  proposition  ti>  raise  a  tai  or  appropriate  its  pto- 
Wfds  iiiilnSB  hiiTiK'lf  lialilo  lo  be  aMoaard  for  such  tax,  was  on*  Kencnill)- 
Hplilii'il  in  the  villaKi:  I'liiirtcra  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  even  in  the 
rharli'm  ()f  iionie  iif  the  smaller  citii^.  The  report  repels  the  charge  that  thii 
pnii>r)9al  in  inconsistent  with  the  Bciieral  reroBuilion  of  the  value  of  univeraal 
eiilTriiire  liy  *i>iiiK:  "Nn  surer  method  eould  be  deviaed  to  bring  the  principle 
of  uiiiM'rHiil  BuilraKe  into  (liieredit  and  prepare  the  way  for  it«  overthrow  IhsD 
to  iJiTviTt  it  to  a  use  for  whieh  it  wna  never  intended,  and  Buhjeot  it  to  a  aervict 
u'hii'li  it  i»  iiii-aimble  of  perforniinK.  ...  To  expect  frugality  and  eoaoomy 
ill  liTiiiiii'kd  i',mr'erns  from  its  operation  in  sri'at  citici.  where  pcrhapi  half  of 
the  iiihuUilBnts  (eel  no  inlereat  in  thesi-  ohjceta,  is  to  subject  the  priDciple  to  a 
strain  whi<'li  it  canoot  iH^tir.  .All  the  friends  of  the  syatcm  ahould  unite  in  nxcu- 
iog  it  from  audi  pcrilB,"  —  Page  4(1. 
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(d)  The  election  of  a  city  legislature,  or  one  branch  of  it,  or 
of  a  school  committee,  on  a  general  ticket  instead  of  by  wards. 
—  When  aldermen  or  councilmen  are  chosen  by  the  voters  of  a 
small  local  area,  it  is  assumed,  in  the  United  States,  that  they 
must  be  residents  within  it ;  thus  the  field  of  choice  among  good 
citizens  generally  is  limited.  It  follows  also  that  their  first  duty 
is  deemed  to  be  to  get  the  most  they  can  for  their  own  ward ; 
they  care  little  for  the  general  interests  of  the  city,  and  carry 
on  a  game  of  barter  in  contracts  and  public  improvements  with 
the  representatives  of  other  wards.  Hence  the  general  ticket 
system  is  preferable. 

(e)  The  limitation  of  taxing  powers  and  borrowing  powers 
by  reference  to  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  within 
the  city.  —  Restrictions  of  this  nature  have  been  largely  applied 
to  cities  as  well  as  to  counties- and  other  local  authorities.  The 
results  have  been  usually  good,  yet  not  uniformly  so,  for  evasions 
may  be  practised.  The  New  York  commission  say:  ''The 
i^parent  prohibition,  both  as  to  taxation  and  the  percentage  of 
debt,  could  be  readily  evaded  by  raising  the  assessment.  Such 
restrictions  do  not  attempt  to  prevent  the  wastefulness  or  em- 
bezzlement of  the  public  funds  otherwise  than  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  the  funds  subject  to  depredation.  The  effect  of  such 
measures  would  simply  be  to  leave  the  public  necessities  without 
adequate  provision."  ^  And  Messrs.  Allinson  and  Penrose  ob- 
serve— 

"  By  the  Constitution  of  1874  it  is  provided  that  the  debt  of  a  county, 
city,  borough,  township,  or  school  district  shall  never  exceed  7  per  cent 
on  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  therein.  This  provision  was 
intended  to  prevent  the  encumbering  of  the  property  of  any  citizen  for 
pubfio  purposes  to  a  greater  extent  than  7  per  cent.  In  its  workings  it 
has  been  an  absolute  failure.  In  every  city  of  the  l^tate,  except  Philadel- 
phia, the  city  is  part  of  the  county  government.  The  county  has  power 
to  borrow  to  the  extent  of  7  per  cent :  so  has  the  city  :  so  has  the  general 
flehool  distriot :  so  has  the  ward  school  district  —  making  28  per  cent  in 
aU,  which  can  be  lawfully  imi>osed,  and  has  been  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  1874.  But  there  is  still  another  c^use  of  failure  to  which  Philadelphia 
is  more  peculiarly  liable.  In  order  to  evade  the  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution Hmitiiig  the  power  to  contract  debts  to  7  per  cent,  the  assessed 
value  of  property  in  nearly  every  city  of  the  State  was  largely  increased  — 
in  some  instances,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  to  the  extent  of  1000  per  cent. 

'  Another  disadvantage  is  that  such  restriction  raay  sometimes  compel  a 
public  improvement  to  be  executed  piecemeal  which  could  be  executed  more 
cheaply  if  done  all  at  once.     See  Chapter  XLIII. 
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It  is  therefore  clear  that  no  sufficient  protection  against  an  undue  increase 
of  municipal  debt  can  be  found  in  constitutional  and  legislative  pro\isk>iis 
of  this  kind.'*  —  Philadelphia,  a  History  of  Municipal  Development  {\9&1), 
p.  276. 

Nevertheless,  such  restrictions  are  now  often  found  embodied 
in  State  constitutions,  and  have,  usually,  diminished  the  e\'il 
they  are  aimed  at. 

(/)  The  introduction  of  methods  for  referring  questions  to 
the  direct  vote  of  the  citizens  in  the  three  forms  of  Initiative, 
where  a  prescribed  percentage  of  the  voters  submit  an  ordinance 
for  enactment  by  the  citizens,  Referendum,  where  the  City 
Council  is  required,  on  the  petition  of  a  prescribed  percentage 
of  voters,  to  refer  to  the  citizens  at  the  polls  an  ordinance  it  has 
passed,  and  Recall,  whereby  a  prescribed  percentage  can  de- 
mand the  election  of  a  successor  to  the  holder  of  any  elective 
office  whom  they  seek  to  remove.. — Tlie  holder  is  permitted  to 
be  a  candidate  at  such  election,  and  if  he  obtains  the  largt»st 
number  of  votes  is  therewith  re-elected.  By  these  methods  it 
is  hoped  to  prevent  the  jobbing  of  contracts  by  city  legi^?la- 
tures  and  to  secure  the  good  conduct  of  officials.  They  are 
drastic  remedies,  and  their  working  is  being  watched  with 
lively  interest.^ 

*  For  a  Kood  example  of  these  provisions  sec  the  Charter  of  the  city  of  Los 
AnKolcs.  as  r('\n8e<i  and  amended  up  to  1909. 

In  1909  a  demand  for  a  Recall  vote  for  the  office  of  Mayor  was  8ubinitti><i  in 
Los  Angeles,  whiTcupon  the  existing  incumbent  of  that  office  disappeared  and  a 
successor  was  ele<-ted. 

A  warm  advocate  of  the  Recall,  who  has  had  wide  experience  of  municipal 
misrule,  has  stated  the  case  for  that  remedy  as  follows  :  — 

"  From  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent  of  the  income  of  most  of  our  large  cities 
is  dissipated  by  extravagance,  mismanagement  and  corruption,  and  (what  is 
worse)  the?  moral  tone  of  the  citizenship  lowered  thereby. 

"This  condition  nwrits  f rom  the;  rule  of  political  machines. 

"  These  machines  arc  created  and  maintained  by  public  utility  corporatioDj. 
liciuor  interests,  gamblers  and  other  disreputable  elements  of  society  aided  by 
some  cniiiicntly  rcspcotablc  business  men  who  receive  special  pri\-ilegeB  throiiidi 
reason  of  th<.*  existence  of  cr>mii>t  gf)vernment,  and  by  a  large  number  of  honest 
vot<»r8  who,  unfortunately,  arc  narrow  partisans  always  voting  the  straight  tick«'t. 
All  tlicso,  however,  constitute  a  minority  of  the  entire  electorate,  but  owinxto 
a  complicated  systcrm  of  nominations,  perfect  organization,  and  enorroous  cor- 
ruption funds  supplied  principally  by  public  utility  corporations,  the  machine  is 
kci)t  in  power  despite  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  electorate  is  honest  aD>i 
d<»sires  jrood  j^overnrnont. 

"  N'nrious  panaceie  —  increased  power  of  mayors,  civil  8cr\'ice  reform,  electir«i 
of  counciliuon  at  Inrce.  etc.  —  are  of  little  avail,  for  with  the  Machine  in 
ftili  confroi  thes  '  measures  jiive  it  incn^ast^d  {X)wer.  Even  the  election  of  good 
men  to  (office  (wlien  through  herculean  efforts  this  is  spasmodically  achieAfd) 
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(g)  The  supersession  of  the  usual  frame  of  government  by  a 
Mayor  and  Council  by  the  creation  of  a  small  Board  of  Commission- 
ers elected  by  *  a  general  ticket '  vote  over  the  whole  city, — This 
so-called  Galveston  or  Des  Moines  Plan  has  been  already  men- 
tioned (supra,  page  634).  It  is  now  (1910)  spreading  fast  over 
the  Union  in  various  forms.  It  is  exf>ected,  in  its  most  advanced 
form,  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  Machine  by  nominations  through 
open  primaries  (see  note  to  Chapter  LX,  post)  and  by  making  the 
election  on  'general  ticket*  instead  of  by  wards,  to  secure  due  re- 
sponsibility by  concentrating  power  in  very  few  hands,  to  keep 
officials  up  to  the  mark  by  the  threat  of  a  Recall  Vote,  to  prevent 
jobs  and  corruption  by  letting  the  people  as  a  whole  vote  upon 
the  grant  of  franchises  and  to  secure  effective  popular  control 
by  a  Referendum  on  city  ordinances.  It  is  the  most  sweeping 
of  all  the  schemes  of  reform  hitherto  propounded  or  applied, 
but  has  not  been  long  enough  in  operation  for  its  possible  defects 
to  have  yet  fully  revealed  themselves. 

I  must  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  interesting  question  of  the 
results  of  entrusting  to  city  governments  the  supply  of  water, 
gas,  and  electricity,  perhaps  also  street  railways,  because  Amer- 
ican cities  are  accumulating  such  a  mass  of  experience  on  the 
subject  that  it  could  not  be  dealt  with  save  at  considerable 
length,  while  the  wise  still  differ  as  to  the  general  conclusions 
to  be  formed.^  The  objections  to  placing  this  function  in  the 
hands  of  such  men  as  rule  most  municipahties  are  obvious. 
One  group  of  these  objections  will  be  found  illustrated  in  a 
later  chapter,  describing  the  Gas  Ring  in  Philadelphia.  There 
are,  however,  some  reformers  sanguine  enough  to  believe  tliat 
when  city  councils  obtain  functions  whose  exercise  has  a  strong 
and  obvious  interest  for  the  citizens,  the  latter  are  roused  to  a 

frequently  fails  to  produce  any  marked  effect,  because  these  men  often  cease  to 
be  good. 

"Thia  condition  then  confronts  us  :  a  minority  contmlling  corruptly,  while  a 
majority  of  the  electorate  is  honest.  The  remedy  is  plain  and  very  simple.  If 
it  is  desired  to  have  a  true  representative  and  an  efBci(?nt  and  honest  government, 
give  to  the  honest  majority  of  the  electorate  the  i)ower  to  initiate  legislation 
which  their  legislative  Ixxlies  may  refiis?  :  this  is  the  Initiative.  CJive  to  the 
honest  majority  the  power  to  veto  the  undesirod  acts  of  thr-ir  legislators  :  tlu.s  is 
the  Referendum,  and  give  to  the  sam.-  honest  majority  the  ix)wer  to  dis<'harge 
from  office  at  any  time  any  inefficient  or  incompetent  officer :  this  is  the  Recall." 

'  Of  about  160  cities  with  a  population  exe(»oiling  20,0(X),  water  supply  is  in 
60  left  to  private  corporations,  and  in  101  belongs  to  the  municipality. 

See  upon  this  subject  the  Report  (1907)  of  the  Civic  Federation  Committee 
on  municipal  ownership. 
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more  active  and  watchful  control,  and  may  be  counted  on  to 
eject  corrupt  politicians  from  power.  Nor  must  we  forget 
that  the  plan  of  leaving  the  function  to  private  corporate  com- 
panies is  open  to  evils  scarcely  less  patent  than  those  which  flow 
from  dishonest  public  management,  because  these  companies 
when  they  prosper  and  grow  large  bring  their  wealth  to  bear 
upon  the  municipal  authorities,  and  have  even  been  known 
to  scatter  bribes  widely  among  the  voters  for  the  sake  of 
retaining  or  extending  their  monopoly.  Each  plan  has  its 
dangers.  It  is  not  the  least  among  the  many  mischiefs 
entailed  by  the  pollution  of  city  governments  that  citizens 
who  resent  the  high  prices  charged  and  poor  supply  given  hy 
private  companies  often  prefer  to  bear  these  hardships  and  to 
wink  at  the  impure  methods  which  some  companies  employ  rather 
than  face  the  risk  of  throwing  to  the  Rings  that  control  the 
larger  municipalities  tlie  additional  mass  of  patronage  and 
additional  material  for  jobbery  which  the  business  of  wat*»r 
and  gas  supply  carries  with  it. 

The  question  of  city  go/emment  is  that  which  chiefly  occu- 
pies practical  publicists  in  America,  because  they  have  long 
deemed  it  the  weakest  point  of  the  country.  That  adaptability 
of  the  institutions  to  the  people  and  their  conditions,  which 
judicious  strangers  have  been  wont  to  admire  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  consequent  satisfaction  of  the  people  ^inth 
their  institutions,  which  contrasts  so  agreeably  with  the  dis- 
content of  European  nations,  is  wholly  absent  as  regards  mu- 
nicipal administration.  Wherever  there  is  a  large  city  there  are 
loud  complaints,  and  Americans  who  deem  themselves  in  otlu^r 
respects  a  model  for  the  Old  World  are  in  this  respect  anxious  to 
study  Old  World  models,  those  particularly  which  the  cities  of 
Great  Britain  present.  The  best  proof  of  dissatisfaction  i>  to 
b(^  found  in  the  frequent  changes  of  system  and  method.  What 
Dante  r^id  of  his  owti  city  may  be  said  of  the  cities  of  Americn : 
they  arc  like  the  sick  man  who  finds  no  rest  upon  his  bed,  hut 
seeks  to  ease  his  pain  hy  turning  from  side  to  side.  Every  now 
and  then  the  patient  finds  some  rehef  in  a  drastic  remedy,  such 
as  the  enactment  of  a  new  charter  and  the  expulsion  at  an  elec- 
tion of  a  gang  of  knaves.  Presently,  however,  the  weak  points  of 
the  charter  are  discovered,  the  State  legislature  again  begins  to 
interfere  by  special  acts,  or  a  '*  public  service  corporation  "  ho- 
gins  to  seduee  \\\e  \*\T\>vift  ol  o^cvala ;  civic  zeal  grows  cold  and 
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allows  bad  men  to  creep  back  into  the  chief  posts  ;  Federal  issues 
are  allowed  to  supersede  at  municipal  elections  that  which  ought 
to  be  always  deemed  the  real  issue,  the  character  and  capacity. 
of  the  candidates  for  office.  All  this  is  discour&firi^g.  ^^^  "^ 
one  who  studies  the  municipal  history  of  the  last  decades  will 
doubt  that  things  are  better  than  they  were  twenty-five  years 
.  ago.  The  newer  frames  of  government  are  an  improvement 
upon  the  older.  Rogues  are  less  audacious.  Good  citizens  are 
more  active.  Party  spirit  is  still  permitted  to  dominate  and 
pervert  municipal  politics,  yet  the  mischief  it  does  is  more 
clearly  discerned  and  the  number  of  those  who  resist  it  daily 
increases.  In  the  increase  of  that  number  and  the  growth  of 
a  stronger  sense  of  civic  duty  rather  than  in  any  changes  of 
mechanism,  lies  the  ultimate  hope  for  the  reform  of  city  govern- 
ments. 


CHAPTER  Ln 


By  the  Hon.  Sbth  Low,  formerly  Mayor  of  New  York  City 

In  England  there  are  said  to  be  three  kinds  of  cities :  cities 
by  prescription,  like  Ix>ndon  and  Exeter,  which  have  been  cities 

from  time  immemorial  ;  cities  tliat  are  such  Ijecause  they  liave 
been  the  seat  of  a  Ijishop ;  and  cities  organized  under  the 
modern  Municipal  Corporations  Act.  In  the  United  States, 
twenty  municipal  corjwrations  received  charters  as  cities  during 
the  Colonial  ]>eriod.  These  charters,  in  order  to  be  valid,  had 
to  be  confirmed  after  the  Revolution  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  in  which  the  city  was  located.  In  other  words,  a  city 
in  the  United  States  is  the  creature  of  the  legislature  of  the 
Stale  in  which  it  is.  The  legislature's  power  over  the  cityV 
form  of  government  is  substantially  absolute,  except  as  the 
legi.slative  power  may  be  limited  by  the  State  Constitution. 
As  there  are  forty-eight  States  in  the  Union,  and  as  there  were 
according  to  the  census  of  1900,  five  hundred  and  forty-five 
cities  in  the  United  States  with  a  population  of  eight  thousand 
or  more,  it  will  he  readily  understood  why  tiiere  is  no  uniform 
type  of  city  charter  even  for  the  more  modem  cities.  The 
city  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Nation,  is  subject  to  the  direct  legislation  of  Con- 
gress. In  this  respect  it  is  unique.  Its  inhabitants  enjoy  no 
vote  even  as  to  local  affairs.  It  is  administered  by  a  Com- 
mission of  Three,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Uniteii 
States,  subject  to  cimfinnation  by  the  Senate,  and  is  probably 
the  only  city  in  the  United  States  without  a  mayor. 

Any  European  student  of  politics  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  problem  of  government  in  the  United  States,  whether  of 
city  government  or  any  other  form  of  it,  must  first  of  all  trans- 
for  himsell,  il  Vie  ta.^,  \o  a.  -^wA,  <il  view  precisely  the  opposite 
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of  that  which  is  natural  to  him.    This  is  scarcely^  if  at  all, 
less  true  of  the  English  than  of  the  continental  student.    In 
England,  as  upon  the  Continent,  from  time  immemorial,  govern- 
ment has  descended  from  the  top  down.     Until  recently,  society 
in  Europe  has  accepted  the  idea,  almost  without  protest,  that 
there  must  be  governing  classes,  and  that  the  great  majority  of 
men  must  be  governed.      The  French  Revolution  doubtless 
modified  this  idea  everywhere,  and  especially  in  France,  but 
even  in  France  public  sentiment  on  this  point  is  a  resultant  of 
a  conflict  of  views.    In  the  United  States,  however,  that  idea 
does  not  obtain  at  all,  and,  what  is  of  no  less  importance,  it 
never  has  obtained.    No  distinction  is  recognized  of  govern- 
ing and  governed  classes,  and  the  problem  of  government  is,  in 
effect,  an  effort  on  the  part  of  society  as  a  whole  to  learn  and  to 
apply  to  itself  the  art  of  government.     Bearing  this  in  mind, 
it  bcK^mes  apparent  that  the  immense  tide  of  immigration  into 
the   United  States  is  a  continually  disturbing  factor.    The 
inmiigrants  come  from  many  countries,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  them  beiDg  of  the  classes  which,  in  their  old  homes,  from 
time  out  of  mind  have  been  governed.    Arriving  in  America, 
they  shortly  become  citizens  in  a  society  which  undertakes  to 
govern  itself.    However  well  disposed  the  immigrants  may  be 
as  a  rule,  they  have  not  had  experience  in  self-government,  nor 
do  they  always  share  the  ideas  which  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    This  foreign 
element  settles  largely  in  the  cities  of  the  country.    It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  population  of  New  York  City  contains  approxi- 
mately eighty  per  cent  of  people  who  either  are  foreign  bom,  or 
are  the  children  of  foreign-bom  parents.     Consequently,  in  a 
city  like  New  York,  the  problem  of  learning  and  applying  the 
art  of  government  is  handed  over  to  a  population  that  begins, 
in  point  of  experience,  very  low  down.     In  many  of  the  cities  of 
the  United  States,  indeed,  in  almost  all  of  them,  the  population  not 
only  is  thus  largely  untrained  in  the  art  of  self-government,  but  it 
is  not  even  homogeneous.    So  that  an  American  city  is  con- 
fronted not  only  with  the  necessity  of  instmcting  large  and  rapidly 
growing  bodies  of  people  in  the  art  of  government,  but  it  is 
compeUed  at  the  same  time  to  assimilate  strangely  different 
component  parts  into  an  American  community.    It  will  be 
apparent  to  the  student  that  either  one  of  these  functions  by 
itself  would  be  difficult  enough.    When  both  are  found  side  by 
2xj 
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sidf ,  the  problem  is  increasingly  difficult  as  to  each.  T<^ether 
they  represent  a  prolilem  such  as  confronts  no  city  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  in  Europe. 

The  American  city  has  had  problems  to  deal  with,  also,  of  ft 
material  character,  quite  different  from  those  which  have  con- 
fronted the  cities  of  the  Old  World.  With  the  exception  of 
Boston,  PliiludeJphta.  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  New  York, 
there  is  no  American  city  of  great  consequence  whose  roots 
go  down  into  the  distant  past  even  of  America.  American 
cities  as  a  rule  have  grown  with  a  rapidity  to  which  the  Oid 
World  presents  few  parallels.  London,  in  the  ejrtent  of  its 
growth,  but  not  in  the  proportions  of  it ;  Berlin  since  1870, 
and  Rome  in  the  last  few  years,  are  perhaps  the  only  places  in  i 
Europe  which  have  been  compelled  to  deal  with  this  elemfoA  1 
of  rapid  gro«-th  in  anything  like  a  corresponding  degree.  All  " 
of  these  cities,  London,  Berlin,  and  Rome,  arc  the  scats  of  the 
national  government,  and  receive  from  that  source  more  or 
less  help  and  guidance  in  their  development.  In  all  of  them 
an  immense  nucleus  of  wealth  existed  before  this  great  and 
rapid  growth  began.  The  problem  in  America  has  been  to 
make  a  great  city  in  a  few  years  out  of  nothing.  There  has 
been  no  nucleus  of  wealth  upon  which  to  found  the  structure 
which  every  succeeding  jear  has  enlarged.  Recourse  has  been 
had  of  necessity,  under  these  conditions,  to  the  freest  use  of 
the  public  credit. 

The  city  of  Chicago,  for  example,  with  its  population  of 
two  millions  of  people,  was  a  small  frontier  trading  post  eighty 
years  ago.  Within  that  period  everything  has  been  created 
out  of  the  fields.  The  houses  in  which  the  people  live,  the 
waterworks,  the  paved  streets,  the  sewers,  everything  which 
makes  up  the  permanent  plant  of  a  city,  all  have  been  pro- 
duced while  the  city  has  been  growing  from  year  to  year  at  a 
fabulous  rate.  Besides  these  things  are  to  be  reckoned  the 
public  schools,  the  public  parks,  and  many  municipal  monu- 
ments of  every  kind.  American  cities  as  a  rule  have  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  water  than  European  cities,  and  they  are 
usually  more  enterprising  in  furnishing  themselves  with  things 
which  in  Europe  may  be  called  the  luxuries  of  city  hfe,  but 
which,  in  America,  are  so  common  as  to  be  regarded  as  neces- 
sities. Especially  is  this  true  of  every  convenience  involving 
the  use  of  electricity.     There  are  more  than  half  as  many  tele- 
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phones,  for  example,  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  as 
there  are  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  necessity  of  doing  so  much  so  quickly  has  worked  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  American  city  in  two  ways.  First,  it  has 
compelled  very  lavish  expenditure  under  great  pressure  for 
quick  results.  This  is  precisely  the  condition  under  which 
tJie  best-trained  business  men  make  their  greatest  mistakes, 
and  are  in  danger  of  running  into  extravagance  and  wasteful- 
ness. Few  candid  Americans  will  deny  that  American  cities 
have  suffered  much,  not  alone  from  extravagance  and  wasteful- 
ness, but  also  from  dishonesty ;  but  in  estimating  the  extent 
of  the  reproach,  it  is  proper  to  take  into  consideration  these 
general  conditions  imder  which  the  cities  have  been  compelled 
to  work.  The  second  disadvantage  under  which  American 
cities  have  laboured  arising  from  this  state  of  things  has  been 
a  very  general  inability  to  provide  adequately  for  current 
needs,  while  discounting  the  future  so  freely  in  order  to  secure 
their  permanent  plant.  When  the  great  American  cities  have 
paid  for  the  permanent  plant  which  they  have  been  accumulat- 
ing during  the  last  half  century,  so  that  the  duty  which  lies  be- 
fore them  is  chiefly  that  of  caring  adequately  for  the  current 
life  of  their  population,  a  vast  improvement  in  all  these  par- 
ticulars may  reasonably  be  expected.  The  standard  of  city 
paving  and  of  street  cleaning  in  American  cities,  as  a  whole,  is 
much  higher  now  than  it  was  when  the  first  edition  of  this  book 
appeared  in  1888.  In  other  words,  time  is  a  necessary  element 
in  making  a  great  city,  as  it  is  in  every  other  great  and  en- 
during work.  American  cities  are  judged  by  their  size,  rather 
than  by  the  time  which  has  entered  into  their  growth.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  larger  results  could  have  been  produced 
with  the  money  expended,  if  it  had  always  been  used  with 
complete  honesty  and  good  judgment.  But  to  make  an  intel- 
ligent criticism  upon  the  American  city,  in  its  failures  upon 
the  material  side,  these  elements  of  especial  difficulty  must 
in  fairness  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Looked  at  in  this  light,  the  marvel  would  seem  to  be,  not  so 
much  that  the  American  cities  are  justly  criticisable  for  many 
defects,  but  rather  that  results  so  great  have  been  achieved  in  so 
short  a  time.  New  York  City,  for  example,  is  just  finishing  the 
last  of  three  suspension  bridges,  every  one  of  which,  in  size  and 
capacity,  exceeds  all  other  suspension  bridges  in  the  world. 
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The  city  has  also  built  a  fourth  bridge  of  the  cantilever  type, 
which,  in  capacity,  much  exceeds  the  great  Forth  Bridge,  though 
the  span  is  less  long.  New  York  has  also  devdoped  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  in  co-operation  with  and  under  the  direction 
of  organizations  of  private  citizens,  a  natural  history  museum 
that  is  second  to  no  other,  an  art  museum  that  is  fairly  counted 
among  the  greatest  of  art  museiuns,  a  botanical  garden  that  is 
rapidly  forging  towards  the  first  rank,  a  zoological  garden  that 
in  size  and  equipment  excels  any  other,  and  an  aquarium  that  is 
also  worthy  of  leading  rank.  Each  of  these  institutions  is 
free.  They  are  visited  annually  by  miUions  of  people ;  are  all 
related  to  the  pubUc  school  system  of  the  city,  and  stand  as 
high  for  scientific  usefulness  as  for  public  service.  The  city 
of  Boston  is  steadily  carrying  towards  completion  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  systems  of  municipal  parks  and  boulevards  to 
be  found  in  any  country ;  and  that  is  a  poor  American  city,  in- 
deed, that  does  not  tax  itself  freely  to  provide  pleasure  grounds 
for  its  people.  Probably  Berlin  alone,  among  the  great  cities 
of  Europe,  is  as  well  lighted  as  New  York ;  and  some  of  the 
cities  of  the  Middle  and  Far  West  are  proportionately  better 
lighted  than  New  York.  The  city  of  St.  Louis,  a  city  of  687,000 
people,  conducted  successfully,  a  few  years  ago,  a  World's  Fair 
on  a  scale  as  great  as  has  ever  been  attempted.  These  are  but 
illustrations  of  what  American  cities  have  accomplished  in 
many  important  fields. 

One  particular  in  which  the  American  city  may  be  thought 
to  have  come  short  of  what  might  have  been  expected,  may 
be  described  in  general  terms  as  a  lack  of  foresight.  It  would 
have  been  comparatively  easy  to  have  preserved  in  all  of  them 
small  open  parks,  and  generally  to  have  made  them  more 
beautiful,  if  there  had  been  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  need 
for  these  things  and  of  their  future  growth.  The  western  cities 
probably  have  erred  in  this  regard  less  than  those  upon  the 
Atlantic  coast.  But  while  it  is  greatly  to  be  r^retted  that  this 
large  foresight  has  not  been  displayed,  it  is,  after  all,  only  re- 
peating in  America  what  has  taken  place  in  Europe.  The 
improvement  of  cities  seems  everywhere  to  have  been  made  by 
tearing  down  and  replacing  at  great  cost,  rather  than  by  a  far- 
sighted  provision  for  the  demands  and  opportunities  of  the  future. 
This  unfortunate  result  in  America  has  flowed,  in  part,  from  the 
frequent  tendency  of  population  to  grow  in  precisely  the  direc- 
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tion  which  was  not  anticipated.  An  interesting  illustration 
of  this  last  factor  is  to  be  found  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  Capitol  was  built  to  face  towards  the  east,  under  the  im- 
pression that  population  would  settle  in  that  direction.  As 
matter  of  fact,  the  city  has  grown  towards  the  west,  so  that  the 
Capitol  stands  with  its  back  to  the  city  and  faces  a  district  that 
is  scarcely  built  upon  at  all. 

All  the  troubles  which  have  marked  the  development  of  cities 
in  the  United  States,  however,  are  not  due  to  these  causes. 
Cities  in  the  United  States,  as  forms  of  government,  are  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  The  city  of  Boston,  for  example, 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  although  the  settlement  was 
founded  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  received 
its  charter  as  a  city  so  recently  as  1822.  The  city  of  Brooklyn, 
now  a  borough  of  the  city  of  New  York,  received  its  charter 
from  the  State  of  New  York  in  1835.  In  other  words,  the 
transition  from  vUlage  and  town  government  mto  government 
by  cities,  has  simply  followed  the  transition  of  small  places 
into  large  communities.  This  suggests  another  distinction  be- 
tween the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Great 
Britain.  The  great  cities  of  England  and  of  Europe,  with  few 
exceptions,  tave  their  roots  in  the  distant  past.  Many  of  their 
privil^es  and  chartered  rights  were  wrested  from  the  Crown  in 
feudal  times.  Some  of  these  privileges  have  been  retained,  and 
contribute  still  to  the  income,  the  just  pride,  and  the  influence  of 
the  municipality.  The  charter  of  an  American  city  represents 
no  such  element  of  prestige  or  inspiration.  It  is  only  the  legal 
instrument  which  gives  the  community  authority  to  act  as  a 
corporation,  and  which  defines  the  duties  of  its  oflScers.  The 
motive  for  passing  from  town  government  to  city  government, 
in  general  has  been  the  same  ever3rwhere  —  to  acquire  a  certain 
readiness  of  action,  and  to  make  more  available  the  credit  of 
the  community  in  order  to  provide  adequately  for  its  own 
growth.  The  town  meeting,  in  which  every  citizen  takes  part. 
serves  its  purpose  admirably  in  communities  up  to  a  certain 
size,  and  for  the  conducting  of  public  work  on  not  too  large  a 
scale.  But  the  necessity  for  the  easy  use  of  the  public  credit  in 
providing  for  the  needs  of  growth  has  compelled  rapidly  growing 
communities,  in  all  the  States,  to  seek  the  powers  of  a  corpora- 
tion as  administered  through  a  city  government. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  great  growth  of  cities  in  the 
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United  States  has  thus  resulted  in  the  rapid  transfonnatioi  d 
a  rural  population  into  a  population  largely  dwellmg  in  cities; 
and  this  rapidly  transformed  urban  population  has  been  called 
upon,  without  any  qualifying  experience,  to  solve  the  difiBcuH 
problem  of  city  government.  For  many  years,  Americans 
applied  to  cities  the  theories  which  they  had  successfully  em- 
bodied in  the  government  of  their  States.  It  is  only  as  some  of 
these  theories  have  broken  down,  when  appUed  to  citi^,  that 
Americans  have  begun  to  realize  that  they  have  on  their  hands 
a  problem,  new  for  them,  which  must  be  solved,  so  to  speak,  by 
irules  of  its  own.  Superficial  observers  may  think  that  they 
have  said  all  that  needs  to  be  said,  when  they  have  asked,  "How 
can  any  one  expect  to  get  good  city  government  with  manhood 
suffrage?"  Manhood  suffrage  is  an  element  in  the  problem, 
certainly;  and  the  problem  must  be  solved  with  manhood 
suffrage  as  a  factor.  But  manhood  suffrage,  even  in  cities,  is 
by  no  means  a  source  of  difficulty  only.  Every  European  city, 
comparable  in  size  to  any  one  of  a  half  dozen  American  cities, 
swarms  with  soldiers.  Outside  of  London  this  is  less  true  of  Eng- 
land than  of  the  Continent.  The  population  of  American  cities 
is  much  more  heterogeneous  than  the  population  of  these  Euro- 
pean cities ;  yet  the  American  cities  are  free  from  soldiers,  and 
although  they  have  a  smaller  police  force  than  corresponding 
European  cities,  public  order  is  just  as  well  preserved.  The 
fact  is  that  in  American  cities  the  people  keep  themselves  in 
order,  because  they  feel  that  the  city  is  theirs.  Manhood 
suffrage  in  American  cities,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  United 
States,  wakes  the  people  up  and  develops  a  population  of  great 
average  capacity. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  Americans  are  less  proud  of  their  institu- 
tions, as  illustrated  in  city  government,  than  anywhere  else? 

In  other  words,  why  is  it  that  American  cities,  despite  their 
good  points,  have  so  much  difficulty  in  securing  a  city  govern- 
ment that  needs  no  apology  ?  Some  of  the  reasons,  at  least, 
may  be  indicated.  Growing,  as  they  have  done,  out  of  \Tllages 
and  to^vns,  and  compelled  to  go  to  the  legislature  of  the  State 
for  their  charters,  American  cities  have  seldom  received  in  the 
first  instance  such  adequate  grants  of  power  over  their  local 
affairs  as  to  enable  them  to  grow,  without  constant  resort  to  the 
legislature  for  additional  powers.  The  States,  also,  have  used 
the  city  for  many  purposes  as  the  agent  of  the  State.     Out  of 
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these  two  circiunstances  has  grown  the  habit,  in  almost  every 
State,  of  interfering  through  the  legislature  with  the  details  of 
city  expenditure  and  city  administration.  The  story  of  muni- 
cipal reform  in  the  United  States  is  everywhere  a  story  of  the 
effort,  by  constitutional  amendment,  to  limit  the  power  of  the  • 
State  legislature  to  interfere  with  the  details  of  city  government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  to  the  Presi- 
dent great  administrative  power,  including  great  power  of  ap- 
pointment. The  constitutions  of  the  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
—  certainly  of  all  the  original  States,  —  looked  to  division  of 
power  as  a  source  of  safety ;  so  that,  instead  of  electing  a  Gov- 
ernor with  power  to  appoint  the  administrative  oflScers  of  the 
State,  as  the  President  does  for  the  United  States,  the  principal 
administrative  oflScers  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  Governor, 
are  all  elected  by  the  people.  Unhappily,  this  latter  policy  was 
almost  uniformly  followed  in  the  organization  of  cities.  Elec- 
tive oflScers  were  made  numerous,  and  the  terms  of  oflSce  short. 
As  a  result,  eflBciency  was  impossible,  and  anything  like  eflfec- 
tive  responsibiUty  to  the  voters  could  not  be  secured.  It  has 
taken,  and  will  still  take,  a  long  time  for  Americans  to  realize 
that  responsibility  to  the  people  is  best  maintained  when  elec- 
tive oflScers  are  few  in  number,  but  have  ample  authority;  and 
that  eflSciency  is  greatest  when  elected  oflScials  have  adequate 
power  to  do  right,  even  if  they  sometimes  do  wrong.  The  progress 
making  in  the  direction  of  reducing  the  number  of  elected  city 
oflScials  is  well  illustrated  by  Boston's  new  charter,  granted  in 
1909.  This  charter  reduces  the  number  of  elected  oflScials,  in 
Boston,  from  97  to  10. 

City  ineflSciency  was  greatly  increased,  also,  by  the  demoral- 
izing maxim,  which  came  into  the  political  life  of  the  coimtry 
in  1834,  "To  the  Victors  belong  the  Spoils."  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  battle-cry,  which  was  adopted  by  all  political 
parties,  even  the  subordinate  civil  service  of  the  cities  became 
as  unstable  as  the  sea. 

In  the  matter  of  preventing  interference  by  the  State  in  the 
local  affairs  of  the  city,  one  State  after  another  has  passed  con- 
stitutional amendments  aimed  at  that  evil.  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  no  law  affecting  a  city  can  be  passed  until  it  has  first  been 
submitted  to  the  local  authorities :  in  the  larger  cities  to  the 
mayor,  and  in  the  smaller  cities  to  the  mayor  and  Conmion 
Council.    Public  hearings  are  given  in  every  city  before  action 
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can  be  taken  by  the  local  authorities,  and  the  Bill  is  then  returned, 
with  or  without  the  approval  of  the  city,  to  the  branch  of  the 
legislature  in  which  the  Bill  originated.  The  legislature  has 
the  authority  to  re-pass  the  Bill,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of 
the  city.  The  Bill,  if  accepted  by  the  city,  or  if  passed  by  the 
legislature  a  second  time,  then  goes  to  the  Governor  for  xp- 
proval  or  disapproval,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  State  law.  If  a 
Bill  is  passed  for  the  first  time  by  the  legislature,  so  near  the  end 
of  its  session  that  the  time  given  to  the  city  for  its  consideration 
does  not  admit  of  its  re-passage  by  the  legislature  in  the  event 
of  its  non-acceptance  by  the  city,  then  the  non-acceptance  by 
the  city  is  fatal  to  the  Bill.  In  other  words,  by  reason  of  thi 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
adopted  in  1894,  no  action  can  be  taken  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  without  notice  to  the  city.  In  almost  every  case  the 
attitude  of  the  city  is  final.  It  is  only  in  matters  of  the  first 
consequence  that  the  judgment  of  the  city  is  ever  overruled  by 
the  legislature. 

When  this  chapter  was  revised  in  1906,  the  States  of  Mis- 
souri, California,  Washington,  Minnesota,  and  Colorado  had 
adopted  constitutions  granting  to  the  cities  of  those  States, 
with  various  restrictions,  the  authority  to  make  their  own  char- 
ters, which,  when  made,  are  not  easily  amendable  by  the  legis- 
lature. City-made  charters  in  California  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  legislature ;  but  the  legislature,  thus  far,  has  alwa^*^  con- 
firmed the  city's  action.  Since  1906,  the  States  of  Oregon,  Okla- 
homa, and  Michigan  have  followed  in  the  same  path.  In  other 
words,  the  movement  to  prevent  the  interference  by  legislatures 
in  the  local  aflfairs  of  cities  throughout  the  States  of  the  Union 
has  already  acquired  great  momentum,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
many  years  before  this  obstacle  to  good  city  administration  has 
been  overcome  throughout  the  Union. 

In  the  matter  of  securing  more  eflBcient  administration  of  cities, 
it  is  evident  that  permanency  of  tenure  of  the  subordinate  admin- 
istrative officials  is  a  great  factor  in  the  situation.  The  definite 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  Civil  Service  Reform  by  the  United 
States,  in  1883,  has  been  followed  very  generally  by  the  States 
of  the  Union  in  relation  to  the  Civil  Service  not  only  of  the  States, 
but  also  of  the  cities  of  the  States.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
this  policy  has  been  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State, 
and  applies  not  only  to  the  State  administration,  but  to  the 
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administration  of  all  the  cities  and  local  sub-divisions  of  the 
State.  Much  remains  to  be  done  to  bring  about  an  ideal  condi- 
tion throughout  the  Union,  but  the  right  path  has  been  entered 
upon,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  followed  to  the  end. 

R^ponfflbility  to  the  people  for  administration  in  cities  has 
been  sought  by  two  main  methods.  In  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  now  in  Boston,  by  its  new  charter,  the 
mayor  of  the  city  is  given  the  absolute  power  of  appointment 
and  removal  of  the  heads  of  the  administrative  departments. 
The  recent  charter  of  the  city  of  Boston  provides  a  new  limita- 
tion upon  the  power  of  appointment,  from  which,  theoretically, 
much  is  to  be  hoped.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  how  it 
works  in  practice.  The  Charter  requires  that  the  mayor,  in 
filling  responsible  offices,  shall  appoint  ''recognized  experts  in 
such  work  as  may  devolve  upon  the  incumbents  of  said  offices, 
or  persons  specially  fitted  by  education,  training,  and  experience 
to  perform  the  same."  These  officers  are  to  be  "appointed 
without  regard  to  party  affiliation  or  residence  at  the  time  of 
appointment"  ;  and  the  mayor's  appointment  does  not  become 
operative,  unless  at  least  a  majority  of  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission  certify,  within  thirty  days,  that  a  careful  inquiry 
into  the  qualifications  of  the  appointee  satisfies  them  that  the 
appointee  "is  qualified  by  education,  training,  and  experience" 
for  the  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed.  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  provision  gives  to  the  State  a  certain  administrative 
control  over  the  appointments  of  the  mayor  of  Boston;  but 
administrative  control  by  the  State  is  far  less  objectionable 
than  legislative  control ;  for  administrative  control  by  the  State 
is  likely  to  be  used,  as  it  is  in  England,  to  help  and  not  to  em- 
barrass the  city.  It  is,  evidently,  clearly  within  the  right  of 
the  State  to  insist,  as  a  matter  of  uniform  policy,  that  all  ap- 
pointments to  office,  within  the  State,  shall  involve  the  element 
of  fitness  as  determined  by  a  standard  fixed  by  the  State  itself. 
It  is  a  commentary  on  city  administration,  as  it  has  been  illus- 
trated in  Boston,  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  should  find 
it  necessary  to  pass  upon  the  special  fitness  for  the  work  to  be 
done,  of  an  appointed  city  official.  But  no  one  familiar  with  the 
government  of  large  cities  throughout  the  United  States  imagines 
for  a  moment  that  Boston  has  been  a  sinner  in  this  particular 
above  all  other  cities.  The  special  importance  of  this  charter 
provision  lies,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  intelh- 
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gent  effort  to  fimi  a  romi'dy  for  a  widespread  evil.  The  working 
of  thia  claiisfi,  therefore,  will  !>e  of  immense  interest,  not  only  to 
the  city  of  Boston  but  to  all  the  cities  of  ihe  Union, 

The  conclusions  of  the  Boston  Finance  Commission,  which 
was  appointed  originally  by  the  mayor,  and  subsequently  given 
special  autJiority  by  the  .State  of  Massachusetts,  and  which  pro- 
posed the  new  charter,  are  of  interest  as  indicating  the  traid 
of  modem  American  opinion.     The  C'ommisBion  aays : 

"The  legislative  measures  wiiich  the  commission  regards  as 
essential  to  enable  the  people  of  Boston  to  redeem  their  govern- 
ment may  be  summarized  as  follows ; 

"  1.  A  simplified  Imllot,  with  as  few  names  thereon  as  possible. 

"2.  The  abolition  of  party  nominations. 

"3.  A  city  council  consisting  of  a  single  small  body  elected 
at  large. 

"4.  The  concentration  of  executive  power  and  responsibility 
in  the  major. 

"5.  The  administration  of  the  departments  by  trained  ex- 
perts, or  persons  with  special  qualifications  for  the  office. 

"6.  Full  publicity  secured  through  a  permanent  finance  com- 
mission." 

The  permanent  Finance  Commission  referred  to  is  a  body 
of  five,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  with  power 
"to  investigate,  publish,  and  advise."  This,  also,  is  a  new 
departure  in  American  practice,  and  one  (hat  is  likely  to  be 
widely  followed,  if  it  works  well. 

The  other  direction  in  which  greater  efficiency  in  city  admin- 
istration has  been  sought,  is  that  which  is  known  as  the  "Com- 
mission" or  "fialvoston"  plan.  In  1900  the  city  of  Galveston, 
in  Texas,  was  visited  by  a  great  tidal  wave.  The  damage  done 
to  the  city  was  so  great  as  almost  to  threaten  it  with  oblitera- 
tion. In  the  presence  of  this  emergency,  the  people  of  Galveston 
besought  the  legislature  to  amend  the  city  charter,  so  as  to  give 
the  city  power  to  deal  with  the  situation.  The  governing  body 
of  the  city  was  reduced  to  a  Board  of  five  members,  presided 
over  by  an  official  known  as  Mayor-President.  This  Board  has 
full  legislative  and  administrative  power  for  the  city.  It 
creates  the  city  departments  to  be  administered,  and,  by  a 
majority  vote,  di\'idcs  the  administration  of  the  departments 
among  the  meml>ers  of  the  Board,  including  the  mayor.  The 
mayor,  in  general,  has  no  greater  authority  than  any  of  his 
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aasociates,  although  he  is,  m  a  sense,  the  general  manager. 
The  men  first  chosen  m  Galveston  to  administer  this  new  system 
were  thoroughly  competent  and  upright  men.  They  not  only 
redeemed  Galveston  from  its  disaster,  but  set  the  city  upon  a 
plane  which  it  had  never  reached  before.  The  result  has  been 
that  this  system  of  city  government  has  been  widely  adopted 
not  only  in  Texas,  but  in  other  States  of  the  Union.  Massa- 
chusetts and  Idaho,  by  special  charter,  have  granted  this  form 
of  government  to  certain  of  their  cities,  and  the  States  of 
Iowa,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Mississippi 
have  passed  laws  enabling  their  cities,  if  they  choose,  to  have 
charters  embodying  the  general  features  of  this  plan.  In  cities 
of  a  moderate  size  the  plan  has  worked  sufficiently  well,  where 
it  has  been  tried,  to  encourage  its  adoption  by  a  continually 
increasing  number  of  cities.  The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  National  Municipal  League,  made  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  League  in  1909,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  within 
the  previous  two  years,  138  cities  in  the  Union  have  been 
seriously  considering  the  question  of  charter  making  and  charter 
revision.  This  statement  shows  how  keenly  alive  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  to  the  importance  of  having  for  cities 
charters  which  give  promise  of  efficiency.  But  the  fact  is  note- 
worthy that  the  largest  cities  have  chosen  to  seek  administra- 
tive responsibility  by  centring  the  power  to  appoint  and  remove 
administrative  officials  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor,  while  it  is 
only  the  cities  of  moderate  size,  say,  of  100,000  or  fewer,  inhab- 
itants, that  have  chosen  the  Galveston  type.  Galveston  itself 
has  about  35,000  inhabitants.  The  power  of  political  machinery 
increases  with  the  size  of  the  population.  The  largest  cities 
have  chosen  to  concentrate  power  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor, 
because,  in  such  cities,  the  leader  of  the  dominant  political  party, 
usually  called  a  "boss,''  becomes  so  strong  as  often  to  dominate 
even  the  mayor  of  the  city,  who  may  belong  to  his  party.  The 
"boss,"  as  such,  exerts  power  without  responsibility;  and  the 
only  way  to  dislodge  him  from  control  of  the  city,  through  the 
machinery  of  an  election,  is  to  give  to  the  mayor,  by  law, 
the  power  which  the  "boss"  exercises  without  legal  authority,  so 
that  by  dislodging  a  mayor  who  is  subservient  to  a  "boss," 
the  people  can  take  the  city  government,  on  its  administrative 
aide,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  "boss."  This  system  was  first 
tried  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  which  was  then  an  indepen- 
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dent  city,  in  1882.  Brookl3m  is  now  a  borough  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  the  Brooklyn  system,  in  this  respect,  has  beoi 
accepted  by  the  larger  city.  It  has  been  substantially  adopted 
by  Philadelphia;  and,  again,  by  the  city  of  Boston,  in  the 
newest  charter  granted  to  any  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country. 
This  discussion  raises  the  question,  how  it  is,  that,  in  the 
United  States,  any  one  not  legally  related  to  the  government  of 
a  city  can  acquire  such  power  as  is  exercised  in  all  the  large 
American  cities  by  the  so-called  ''boss"  of  the  dominant  party. 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  partly  historical  and  partly  phil- 
osophical. It  is  historical  in  the  sense  that  the  American  people 
are  strong  partisans,  and  vote  with  their  party,  ordinarily,  on 
local  issues,  no  less  than  on  national  issues.  In  the  State  of 
New  York,  as  early  as  1815,  when  the  local  officials,  including  the 
mayor  of  New  York,  were  appointed  by  a  State  Board  of  Ap- 
pointment, so  important  a  man  as  DeWitt  CUnton,  a  man  who 
had  been  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  who,  later,  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  constructed  the  Erie  Canal,  was 
removed  from  the  office  of  mayor  of  New  York  by  a  State  Board 
of  Appointment  that  differed  from  him  on  national  politics, 
in  execution  of  a  party  programme.  This  illustrates  the  preg- 
nant fact  that,  even  at  that  early  day,  when  neither  manhood 
suffrage  nor  immigration  entered  into  the  problem  at  all,  the 
habit  existed,  in  New  York  State  at  any  rate,  on  the  part  of  those 
controlling  the  national  parties,  of  using  the  cities  as  pawns  in 
the  game  of  national  poUtics.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  this 
habit  was  not  created  by  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  nor  by 
the  growth  of  immigration.  On  the  contrary,  the  curious 
and  interesting  fact  is  that  the  habit  has  survived  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage.  The  same  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
national  political  parties  towards  the  cities  continues  largely 
unchecked  to  the  present  day.  It  is  the  strong  partisanship  of 
the  American  people  which  has  made  this  possible ;  and  it  is 
only  within  the  last  thirty  years,  since  the  consciousness  of  the 
city  problem,  as  a  problem  by  itself,  has  been  pressed  home  on 
the  American  mind  and  conscience,  that  any  pause  has  be«i 
given  to  this  sort  of  thing.  Now,  the  demand  for  home  rule 
by  the  cities  is  so  intelligent  and  so  insistent  that  the  political 
parties  find  it  good  judgment,  very  often,  to  recognize  this  senti- 
ment. The  habit  persists,  nevertheless,  with  the  great  majority 
of  Americans,  of  voting  with  their  national  party,  even  in  local 
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elections.    This  is  the  historical  condition  which  creates  the 
"boss.'' 

The  philosophical  explanation  of  the  "boss"  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that,  where  the  voting  population  is  large,  it  requires . 
efficient  organization  to  get  out  the  vote.  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  for  example,  more  than  600,000  people  voted  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1909.  Simply  to  send  one  letter  to  all  of  the  voters  would 
cost  more  than  $12,000.  To  acquaint  the  voters  with  the  issues 
of  the  campaign,  to  interest  them  to  go  to  the  polls,  and  to  see 
that  their  vote  is  cast,  involves  organization  of  a  high  order, 
and  this  is  costly ;  and,  in  order  to  be  efficient,  the  organization 
must  also  be  manned  by  men  thoroughly  competent.  This 
means  that  the  organization  needed  for  the  service  of  a  party  not 
infrequently  becomes  so  strong  as  to  dominate  the  party ;  so 
that  the  organization,  instead  of  being  the  servant  of  the  party, 
becomes  its  master.  The  organization  itself,  to  be  most  efB- 
cient,  must  be  under  permanent  and  capable  control.  The 
result  is,  first,  the  development  of  the  professional  politician 
who  lives  by  politics ;  and,  second,  in  cities,  the  leadership  of 
this  band  by  some  one  man  who  often  becomes  in  the  end  its 
autocratic  ruler. 

This  tendency  is  felt  everywhere  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  It  is  probably  true,  that, 
in  every  State  organization,  the  political  machinery  is  subject 
to  the  same  tendencies  as  have  revealed  themselves  in  cities. 
But  the  poUtical  "boss"  of  the  city  is  more  frequently  an 
arbitrary  potentate  than  the  political  "boss"  of  a  State;  be- 
cause, in  a  State,  the  population  is  not  so  much  concentrated, 
and  there  is  a  wider  range  of  interests  to  be  considered.  Pro- 
portionately, moreover,  the  City  Budget  is  much  greater  than 
the  State  Budget.  The  Budget  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for 
example,  in  1908,  was  $143,000,000.  The  Budget  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  the  same  year  was  $34,000,000.  In  addition 
to  the  Budget,  the  city  of  New  York  issued,  for  municipal  pur- 
poses, in  the  year  1908,  $82,000,000  of  bonds ;  the  State  of  New 
York  $15,000,000  of  bonds.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that 
the  pecimiary  motive  for  desiring  to  control  city  expenditure, 
which  appeals  to  the  professional  politician,  operates  more# 
strongly  in  cities  than  in  the  States.  All  of  these  considerations 
tend  to  make  the  political  organization  of  the  dominant  party, 
in  a  city,  more  and  more  of  a  machine ;  so  that  the  problem  in 
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cities,  where  the  political  majority  is  one-sided,  is  how  to  get 

•  good  government  despite  the  machine  of  the  dominant  party, 
rather  than  how  to  get  it  through  that  party.  The  same  ten- 
dencies, of  course,  work  in  the  minority  party  as  well  as  in  the 
majority  paity  ;  but  the  habit  of  Americans  of  voting  on  local 
questions  on  the  lines  of  national  party  makes  the  majority 
party,  for  the  most  part,  the  one  to  be  dreaded.  The  danger 
from  the  minority  party  machine,  in  a  city,  comes  when  its 
leaders  make  terms  with  the  leaders  of  the  m^ority  party  for 
mutual  advantage.  The  idea  of  "  a  community  of  interest "  is 
not  confined  to  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  but  finds  its 
place  in  politics  as  well,  and  especially  in  municipal  politics,  for 
the  reasons  that  have  been  given. 

Of  course  this  difficulty  has  been  recognized  ever  since  Ameri- 
cans began  to  have  experience  with  large  cities  ;  and  the  e£fort 
has  been  constant  to  minimize  it.  There  has  grown  up  in  the 
cities  of  the  country  a  very  considerable  body  of  voters  who  will 
not  vote  any  longer  on  local  issues  simply  on  national  lines. 
They  vote  gladly  with  their  national  party,  if  they  think  that 
their  national  party  is  right  on  the  local  question  at  issue ;  but 
this  body  of  independents  does  not  hesitate  to  vote  against  the 
nominee  of  their  party  if  they  think  the  other  party  better  de- 
serves their  support.     This  spirit  of  local  independence  in  voting 

*  is  the  spirit  which  ultimately  will  secure  good  government  for  the 
American  cities.  The  changes  of  charter  which  have  been  ad- 
vocated have  their  principal  value  in  the  encouragement  which 
they  give  to  this  spirit  of  independent  voting,  by  making  success 
at  an  election  more  fruitful  of  good  results.  It  is  evidently 
idle  to  set  up  machinery  that  is  well  calculated  to  give  home  rule, 
if  the  people  of  the  city  itself  are  determined  to  follow  the 
old  habit  of  permitting  the  city  to  be  used  as  a  pawn  in  the  game 
of  national  politics.  Deep-seated  as  this  habit  is  in  the  Ameri- 
can people,  it  has  yielded  and  will  yield  to  an  effective  oppor- 
tunity, once  gained,  by  the  people  of  a  city  to  control  their  own 
local  affairs. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  coun- 
try, the  effort  has  been  made  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  muni- 
cipal machine  by  the  system  of  Direct  Primaries,  and  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  people  of  the  city  over  their  own  affairs  by  the 
adoption  of  ''the  initiative,"  ''the  referendum,"  and  **the  recall." 
The  system  of  '^  Direct  Primaries,"  so  called,  has  been  applied  in 
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a  number  of  States,  not  only  in  cities,  but  as  of  universal 
application  to  all  nominations  made  in  the  State.  Ordinarily, 
in  American  communities,  nominations  are  made  by  party  con- 
ventions, and  the  delegates  who  form  these  conventions  are  choseii 
from  political  divisions  of  various  kinds.  It  is  believed  by  many 
Americans  that  political  leaders  get  their  abnormal  power  by  the 
control  of  this  party  machinery,  as  a  result  of  which  they  can 
generally  control  party  nominations.  The  Direct  Primary  plan 
is  an  effort  to  compel  such  leaders  to  get  the  popular  endorse- « 
ment  of  the  voters  of  their  party  before  nominations  can  be 
known  as  party  nominations.  Under  the  Direct  Primary  sys- 
tem the  people  of  the  same  party  vote  at  the  primaries  directly 
for  the  persons  to  be  chosen  as  the  candidates  of  the  party,  the 
primary  thus  becoming  a  sort  of  preliminary  election.  It  is  too 
soon  to  say  positively  whether  this  system,  in  its  general  applica- 
tion, will  lead  to  a  betterment  of  conditions  at  large ;  but  there  is 
some  reason  to  hope  that  it  may  do  so  in  small  districts.  The 
difficulty  is  that  the  system  of  Direct  Nominations  itself  involves  a 
great  deal  of  machinery ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  profes- 
sional political  element  will  not  learn  howto  dominate  this  machin- 
ery as  well  as  that  which  now  exists.  Possibly,  in  cities,  nomination 
by  petition  may  take  the  place  of  both  the  convention  and  the 
Direct  Primary  systems.  It  is  indicative  of  popular  opinion, 
at  the  moment,  that  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  people 
of  Boston  in  November,  1909,  whether  nominations  for  mayor  and 
other  local  officers  should  be  made  by  the  Convention  System  or 
by  Petition.  By  a  majority  of  3000,  out  of  a  vote  of  74,000,  the 
people  of  Boston  voted  in  favour  of  nomination  of  local  officers 
by  petition,  without  the  use  of  any  party  machinery  whatever. 
It  will  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  observe  the  outcome  of 
this  experiment  in  a  city  like  Boston  ;  for  it  is  not  only  one  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country,  but  it  is  also  an  old  city.  If  the  plan 
succeeds  in  Boston,  it  is  likely  to  be  adopted  widely  in  other  cities. 
If  it  should  not  work  well  there,  it  is  likely  to  put  a  check  to 
further  developments  in  this  direction  on  the  part  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  country.  The  writer  is  inclined  to  think,  that,  in 
order  to  work  well,  the  plan  of  nominating  in  cities  by  petition 
must  be  supplemented  by  two  other  provisions  :  first,  a  majority 
vote  must  be  required  for  election  ;  and,  second,  in  the  event  of 
a  second  ballot  being  necessary,  the  candidates  to  be  voted  for 
the  second  time  should  be  the  two  who  receive  the  highest  and 
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the  next  to  the  highest  number  of  votes  at  the  first  voting. 
When  an  rlection  is  possible  by  a  phiraUty  vote,  it  is  too  easy 
for  the  machine  to  divide  its  enemiea  to  their  dtstruction. 

In  the  smaller  cities  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
Direct  Primary  system  should  not  work  well.  The  difficulties 
of  the  system  appear  when  the  vote  to  be  got  out  becomes  so 
large  that  extensive  machinery  is  required  to  get  the  vote  out 
for  the  primary  election,  precisely  as  sijch  machinery'  is  required 
to  get  the  vote  out  for  the  ofGciaJ  election.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  certainly  true,  that,  owing  to  the  habit  of  the  American 
IK<ople  of  voting  with  their  national  party,  the  nomination  by 
the  dominant  party  in  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  constituencies 
of  the  United  States,  whether  you  speak  of  a  State,  or  of  a  city, 
or  of  a  district  within  any  State  or  city,  is  equivalent  to  an  ekic- 
tion.  There  appears  to  be  every  reason,  therefore,  why  the 
[>co]jIc  yliould  be  pcnTiitlcd  to  make  their  wLshcs  pffwtually 
known  at  the  time  when  the  nomination  is  made.  The  practical 
question  is,  whether  the  method  of  Direct  Nomination  will  do 
this  any  more  effectively  than  the  method  of  nomination  by 
convention.  It  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  Une  comes  to  be 
drawn,  between  the  two  methods,  somewhat  by  the  size  of  the 
vote  to  I>e  cast. 

In  some  cities  of  California,  the  largest  of  which  to  adopt 
.the  plan  is  Los  Angeles,  with  a  population  of  over  100,000,  tbe 
system  of "  recall "  has  been  adopted  ;  which  signifies,  ordinarily, 
that  upon  the  filing  of  a  petition,  asking  for  the  recall  of  any 
official  before  the  expiration  of  bis  term,  a  special  election  shall 
be  held  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  official  shall  be  permitted 
to  serve  out  his  term.  At  such  special  election  the  ofGcial  con- 
cerne<f  may  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  or  not,  at  his  pleasure. 
The  moat  important  instance  in  which  a  recaU  has  been  resorted 
to  was  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  where  a  mayor  who«e  adminis- 
tration was  unsatisfactory,  was  subjected  to  the  "recall." 
The  mayor  declined  to  appeal  to  the  verdict  of  the  people ;  and 
accordingly  another  man  was  elected  to  serve  out  the  remainder 
of  his  term.  A  modification  of  this  system  is  embodied  in  the 
new  charter  of  Boston.  The  mayor  is  elected  for  four  years ;  but 
at  the  regular  stated  election  during  his  second  year,  the  question 
is  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  city,  "  Shall  there  be  an  election 
for  mayor  at  the  next  municipal  election  ?  "  If  a  majority  of  the 
voters  vote  in  the  affirmative,  a  new  election  ensues.    Oo  tbe 
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» 
other  hand,  a  mayor  has  the  right,  if  he  wishes,  to  withdraw  from 

the  oflSce,  at  his  own  pleasure,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
All  of  these  movements  are  interesting,  because  they  show  how 
steadily  the  people  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  are  striving, 
first,  to  acquire  the  necessary  power  for  complete  local  self-  • 
government ;  and,  next,  to  make  that  local  government  com- 
pletely responsive  to  the  popular  will. 

The  "initiative"  and  the  "referendum,"  in  their  relation 
to  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  are  not  different  in  substance 
from  the  "initiative  "and  the  "  referendum  "  as  practised  in  Switzer- 
land. It  has  been  claimed  that,  in  the  matter  of  franchises,  for 
example,  the  "referendum"  would  be  a  great  protection  against 
the  abuse  of  power  to  grant  franchises.  In  many  places  it  doubt- 
less is ;  but  there  is  at  least  one  case  upon  record,  according  to 
Judge  Lindsey,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  in  which  the  submission 
of  a  franchise  to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  Denver  resulted  in 
debauching  the  electorate  of  a  whole  city  on  a  scale  never 
known  before.  Private  persons  who  were  interested  in  securing 
the  franchise  were  entirely  ready  to  pay  money  to  get  it,  even  in 
such  a  way  as  that.  On  the  other  hand,  Kansas  City,  through 
the  "  referendum,"  has  recently  defeated  a  franchise  which  was 
reconmiended  by  its  Common  Council. 

This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  control  of  franchises 
in  the  public  interest,  and  of  their  relation  to  city  governments. 
Only  so  recently  as  when  this  chapter  was  revised,  in  1906, 
the  tendency  to  adopt  both  municipal  ownership  and  operation 
of  franchises,  as  a  cure  for  the  unregulated  granting  of  franchises 
to  private  corporations,  seemed  likely  to  be  very  widely  adopted. 
The  tendency  towards  municipal  ownership  has  happily  strength- 
ened in  the  interval ;  but  the  indications  to-day  are  that  the 
tendency  towards  municipal  operation  of  franchises  is  less  strong 
now  than  then.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  effect  of  the  Report 
upon  Municipal  Ownership  and  Operation,  prepared  in  1907, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Civic  Federation.  The 
Commission  which  prepared  this  Report  was  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative, not  only  of  those  who  believed  in  municipal  owner- 
ship and  operation,  but  also  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  this 
plan.  It  was  equally  representative,  both  of  capitalists  and  of  or- 
ganized labour.  The  tendency  of  organized  lalwur  to  favour  mu- 
nicipal operation  as  well  as  municipal  o^^^le^ship,  has  been  greatly 
weakened  by  that  Report..     Many  of  tlie  leaders  of  organized 
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labour  in  the  United  States  feel  that  they  can  obtain  better  tenns 
from  private  corporations  operating  such  franchises  than  they 
can  from  the  government.  The  American  does  not  enjoy  Govern- 
ment service,  per  se,  as  much  as  he  enjoys  the  indepiendence  of  a 
private  occupation ;  and  organized  labour  recognises  that  the 
conditions  affecting  Governmental  action  are  less  friendly  to 
its  ambitions  than  those  which  apply  to  private  corporations. 
The  salaries  of  Government  employees,  for  example,  are  fixed 
by  law,  and  only  so  much  money  is  available  for  the  payment  of 
salaries.  Many  of  the  leaders  of  organized  labour  feel  that,  in 
the  long  run,  labour  can  get  a  larger  share  of  the  earnings,  imder 
private  control,  than  under  governmental  control.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  affecting  the  change  in  public  sentiment ;  but, 
whether  this  explanation  of  the  fact  be  complete  or  not,  the 
change  in  sentiment  is  very  real.  In  the  meanwhile,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  a  method  has  been  instituted  for  controlling  the 
operations  of  public  service  corporations  which  thus  far  has 
worked  exceedingly  well.  Two  Public  Service  Commissions 
•  have  been  created  by  the  legislature,  with  large  powers,  one  for 
New  York  City,  and  one  for  the  rest  of  the  State.  Such  corpo- 
rations are  brought  under  official  supervision  in  ways  that  protect 
the  public  interests  very  much  more  completely  than  the  public 
interests  were  ever  protected  before  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
This'  development,  also,  has  weakened  the  tendency  towards 
municipal  operation  of  public  franchises,  because  it  decreases 
the  abuses  under  which  the  pubUc  used  to  suffer  through  private 
administration  of  public  franchises.  The  feeling  is  becoming 
very  general  throughout  the  cities  of  the  United  States  that 
local  franchises  should  not  be  given  in  perpetuity  ;  and  that  the 
public,  as  well  as  the  grantees,  should  profit  from  the  grant. 
By  constitutional  restrictions  upon  the  right  to  grant  franchises, 
by  such  methods  as  have  been  described  as  prevailing  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  by  the  referendum,  the  cities  of  the 
country  are  endeavouring  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  the  benefit 
than  formerly  accrued  to  the  community  from  the  operation  of 
franchises  in  rapidly  growing  centres.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  old  era  in  this  respect  is  at  an  end.  Some  improper 
grants  may  yet  be  made  here  and  there ;  but  the  conviction  is 
widespread  that  franchises  are  a  pubUc  asset,  and  the  public  is 
determined  to  secure  its  share  of  the  profits  accruing  from  their 
use. 
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In  the  last  revision  of  this  chapter,  it  was  said  that  the  only 
oi^anic  problem  in  connection  with  the  charters  of  cities  which  ^ 
apparently  remains  as  far  from  solution  as  ever,  is  that  which 
concerns  the  legislative  branch  of  the  city  government.  That 
statement  is  not  quite  so  true  to-day  as  it  was  then.  The  diffi- 
culty never  has  been  in  devising  a  local  legislature  that  theoreti- 
cally would  be  satisfactory.  The  difficulty  always  has  been  to 
secure  the  election  of  suitable  persons  to  the  city  legislature. 
The  cities  which  have  chosen  the  Galveston  or  Commission  plan 
of  government  claim  to  have  made  great  advances  in  this  par- 
ticular by  reducing  the  number  of  persons  to  be  elected  to  a  small 
body  elected  from  the  city  at  large,  and  by  giving  to  them  execu- 
tive as  well  as  l^slative  powers,  such  as  are  enjoyed  by  a  board 
of  directors  in  a  business  corporation.  This,  it  is  claimed,  has 
enabled  them  to  secure  a  better  type  of  men  in  the  city  govern- 
ment. As  was  pointed  out  in  this  chapter,  when  last  revised, 
the  only  large  city  in  the  United  States  which  has  importantly 
improved  the  character  of  its  aldermen  as  a  whole  is  the  city 
of  Chicago.  This  fact  remains  true  to  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Horace  E.  Deming,  in  his  valuable  book  on  "The  Government  of 
American  Cities,"  published  in  1909,  to  which  the  writer  is 
indebted  for  many  of  the  details  which  have  enabled  him  to 
bring  his  information  down  to  date,  makes  the  interesting  sug- 
gestion, that  the  reason  why  Chicago  has  succeeded  in  yoing 
this,  when  no  other  large  city  in  the  country  has  done  it,  is  be- 
cause, in  the  case  of  Chicago,  the  people  had  to  do  it,  in  order 
to  get  anything  done  at  all.  Mr.  Deming  points  out  that  a 
Constitutional  amendment  had  deprived  the  legislature  of 
Illinois  of  all  power  of  legislating  for  the  city  of  Chicago. 
The  people  of  Chicago,  therefore,  realized,  that,  in  order  to  get 
things  done  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  they  must  get  them  done  by 
their  local  legislature.  Mr.  Deming's  claim  is,  that,  when  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Chicago  found  that  they  had  no  other 
alternative,  they  devoted  themselves  intelligently  and  success- 
fully to  the  problem  of  improving  the  personnel  of  their  local 
legislature.  He  claims  that  the  same  result  would  follow  in  any 
American  city  under  corresponding  conditions.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  this  point  of  view. 

The  movement  in  favour  of  requiring  uniform  accounting  from 
cities,  alluded  to  in  the  last  edition,  continues  to  make  prog- 
ress.    Three  years  ago,   Ohio   was  the  only  State  which  had 


lorK  ;  iiiiii,  so  [iiT  iis  iiic  oDSeri 
p'lH'nilly  true  clscwliere.  But 
twcrily  years,  a  diaiige  in  the  ft 
has  tukt'ii  tliat  ainouats  almost 
days,  officials  who  were  dishone 
treasury ;  but,  beginning  with  1 
city  of  New  York  in  1871,  tbatwa 
OU3  as  to  have  fewer  and  fewei 
method  was  never  more  succint 
Tammany  Hall  in  the  heyday  o 
York,  when  he  publicly  avowed 
that  "he  was  in  politics  for  his 
this  he  meant  that,  indirectly, 
source  of  personal  advantage  t 
who  wanted  franchises,  for  exam 
"the  boss"  before  they  could  h 
contracts  must  do  the  same  thin 
ments  or  nominations  must  do  lili 
as  it  is  now  popularly  called,  ha 
organism.  Only  recently,  a  boo! 
prominent  memlter  of  Tamman 
argues  openly,  that  there  is  su 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  entirely! 
■  cal  nowcr.  to  use  if  for  their  ner 
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grading  the  moral  sense  of  the  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life.  In 
both  cases,  it  is  caused  in  part,  without  doubt,  by  the  unexampled 
prosperity  through  which  the  country  has  been  passing  during 
the  last  few  years.  No  demoralizing  influence  which  unchecked 
prosperity  can  exert  was  lacking  in  the  United  States  from  1898 
until  1907.  The  encouraging  fact  is,  that  when  this  sort  of  dis- 
honesty is  compelled  to  face  the  light  of  day,  whether  in  public 
or  in  private  life,  it  is  openly  and  unhesitatingly  condemned  by 
the  public  conscience.  Tammany  Hall  has  been  defeated  twice, 
not  to  say  three  times,  within  the  last  fifteen  years  ;  a  fate  that 
befell  it  substantially  only  once  in  the  previous  sixty  years. 

In  a  country  so  large  as  the  United  States,  it  is  impossible  to 
generalize  as  to  all  the  cities  in  the  country  ;  and  yet  it  is  doubt- 
less true,  that,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  tendencies  that  exist 
everywhere  are  to  ]ye  found  in  their  most  extreme  development. 
It  may  happily  l>e  said  to-day,  as  was  said  when  this  chapter 
was  first  written,  that  those  who  are  students  of  the  problems  of 
city  government  in  the  United  States  are  by  no  means  discour- 
aged. They  find,  indeed,  in  the  interval  under  review,  much 
more  ground  for  encouragement  than  for  loss  of  courage.  It  is 
true  to-day,  as  it  was  true  then,  that  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  are  the  least  successful  parts  of  American  administration  ; 
but  it  is  still  truer  to-day  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  that, 
under  conditions  of  unexampled  difficulty,  such  as  are  outlined 
in  this  chapter,  they  have  not  only  made  important  progress, 
but  they  have  also  sho\vn  a  capacity  constantly  to  improve. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  American  city  have  been  admitted, 
and  the  effort  has  been  made  to  show  the  peculiar  difficulties 
with  which  such  a  city  has  to  deal.  It  is  much  to  be  able  to 
say  that,  despite  all  of  these  difficulties,  the  average  American 
city  is  not  going  from  bad  to  worse.  Life  and  property  are 
more  secure  in  almost  all  of  them  than  they  used  to  be.  Certainly 
there  has  been  no  decrease  of  security  such  as  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected  to  result  from  increased  size,  and  from  an 
increasing  diversity  of  population.  Forty  years  ago  it 
was  impossible  to  have  a  fair  election  in  New  York  or 
Brooklyn.  To-day,  under  the  present  system  of  registry  laws, 
every  election  is  held  with  substantial  fairness,  though  the 
most  recent  election  has  shown  the  necessity  for  a  change  in 
the  form  of  the  ballot.  The  health  of  our  cities  does  not 
deteriorate,  but  on  the  average   improves.     So  that  in  large 
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and  fundamental  maltere,  the  progress,  if  alow,  is  steady  in  the 
direction  of  better  things.  It  is  not  straniw  that  a  people  at  first 
ulniost  wholly  rural,  conducting  an  pxperiment  in  city  govern- 
iiicnt  for  which  there  is  aiwolutely  no  (irccedent,  under  conditions 
of  exceptional  difficulty,  Hhoiild  have  to  stumble  towards  corrwl 
and  RUccessful  methods  through  exfx'riences  that  arc  l>oth  eostly 
and  distressing.  There  is  no  other  road  towards  improvement 
in  the  coming  time.  But  it  is  probable  that  in  another  decade 
Americans  will  look  back  on  some  of  the  scandals  of  the  present 
epoch  in  city  government,  with  as  much  BUrprise  as  they  now 
fL'garfl  the  effort  to  control  fires  by  the  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment, which  was  insisted  upon,  even  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
until  within  fifty  yeani.  As  American  cities  grow  ia  stability 
and  provirle  themselves  with  the  necessary  working  plant,  th^ 
ap[irn\imatc  more  and  more  in  physical  conditions  to  those 
which  prevail  in  most  European  cities. 

It  may  justly  l)e  said,  therefore,  that  the  American  city,  if 
open  to  serious  blame,  is  also  deserving  of  much  praise.     Every 

•  one  understands  that  universal  suffrage  has  its  drawbacks,  and 
in  cities  these  defects  become  especially  evident.  It  would  hi' 
uiicuiidid  to  deny  that  many  of  the  problems  of  American  citii-;^ 

I  spring  from  this  factor,  especially  because  the  voting  population 
is  continually  swollen  liy  foreign  immigrants  whom  time  aUme 
Clin  educate  into  an  intelligent  harmony  with  the  American 
systfiu.  In  this  .\mrricanizing  of  the  large  immigration  into 
the  I'liited  States,  the  American  cities,  through  their  puhlic- 
si'IkioI  systems,  are  doing  their  full  share  and  are  doing  it  rapi'ily 
and  well.  ZaiiKwill  likens  the  United  States  to  a  molting  pot. 
But  because  tliere  is  scum  upon  the  surface  of  a  boiling  li(|iii(i, 
it  does  nut  follow  that  the  material,  nor  the  process  to  which  it  is 
sutiji'cted,  is  itself  bad.  Universal  manhood  suffrage,  a.«  it  cxirls 
in  the  United  St.'ites,  is  not  only  a  great  element  of  safety  in  tli'' 
present  day  and  generation,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  mightie.st  educa- 
tional force  to  whii'h  the  masses  of  men  ever  have  been  expo?c<i. 
The  intelligent  and  efficient  .\merican  working  man  is  largely  the 
product  of  universal  suffrage.  In  a  eountrj'  where  wealth  lia.* 
no  hereditary  sense  of  obligation  to  its  neighbours,  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  what  would  be  the  condition  of  society  if  universal 
suffrage  did  not  comi)el  every  one  having  property  to  coa^idcr. 
to  some  extent  at  IciLst,  the  well-being  of  the  whole  community. 
T* :~  — >ba\Ac  t\\sA  xvo  o\.Wx  s^^stom  of  government  would  ban' 
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been  able  to  cope  any  more  successfully,  on  the  whole,  with  the 
actual  conditions  that  American  cities  have  been  compelled  to 
face.  It  may  be  claimed  for  American  institutions  even  in 
cities,  that  they  lend  themselves  with  wonderfully  little  friction 
to  growth  ^d  development  and  to  the  peaceful  assimilation 
of  new  and  strange  populations.  Whatever  defects  have  marked 
the  progress  of  such  cities,  no  one  acquainted  with  their  history 
will  deny  that  since  their  problem  assumed  its  present  aspect, 
progress  has  been  made,  and  substantial  progress,  from  decade 
to  decade.  The  problem  will  never  be  anything  but  a  most 
difficult  one,  but  with  all  its  difficulties  there  is  every  reason  to 
be  hopeful. 


APPENDIX 

NOTE   TO   CHAPTER  III 

ON    CONSTITUTIONAL   CONVENTIONS 

In  America  it  is  always  by  a  convention  (i.e.  a  representative  body 
called  together  for  some  occasional  or  temporary  purpose)  that  a  constitu- 
tion is  framed.  It  was  thus  that  the  first  constitutions  for  the  thirteen 
revolting  colonies  were  drawn  up  and  enacted  in  1776  and  the  years  fol- 
lowing; and  as  early  as  1780  the  same  plan  had  suggested  itself  as  the 
right  one  for  framing  a  constitution  for  the  whole  United  States.^  Recog- 
nized in  the  Federal  Constitution  (Art.  v.)  and  in  the  successive  Con- 
stitutions of  the  several  States  as  the  proper  method  to  be  employed 
when  a  new  constitution  is  to  be  prepared,  or  an  existing  constitution 
revised  throughout,  it  has  now  become  a  regular  and  familiar  part  of  t  ho 
machinery  of  American  government,  almost  a  necessary  part,  because  all 
American  legislatures  are  limited  by  a  fundamental  law,  and  therefore 
when  a  fundamental  law  is  to  be  repealed  or  largely  recast,  it  is  desirable 
to  pro\ide  for  the  purpose  a  body  distinct  from  the  ordinary  legislature. 
Where  it  is  sought  only  to  change  the  existing  fundamental  law  in  a  few 
specified  points,  the  function  of  proposing  these  changes  to  the  people  for 
their  acceptance  may  safely  be  left,  and  generally  is  left,  to  the  legislature. 
Originally  a  convention  was  conceived  of  as  a  sovereign  body,  wherein 
the  full  powers  of  the  people  were  vested  by  popular  election.  It  is  now, 
however,  usually  an  advisory  body,  which  prepares  a  draft  of  a  new  con- 
stitution and  submits  it  to  the  people  for  their  acceptance  or  rejection.^ 
And  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  sovereign  in  the  sense  of  possessing  the  plen- 
ary authority  of  the  people,  for  its  powers  may  be,  and  now  almost  invari- 
ably are,  limited  by  the  statute  under  which  the  people  elect  it.' 

Questions  relating  to  the  powers  of  a  Constitutional  Convention  have 
several  times  come  before  the  courts,  so  that  there  exists  a  small  body  of 
law  as  well  as  a  large  body  of  custom  and  practice  regarding  the  rights 
and  powers  of  such  assemblies.  Into  this  law  and  practice  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  enter.     But  it  is  worth  while  to  indicate  certain  advantages  which 

*  It  is  found  in  a  private  letter  of  Alexander  Hamilton  (then  only  twenty- 
three  years  of  age)  of  that  y(?ar. 

*  As  to  Kentueky,  see  p.  433. 

'  The  State  Conventions  which  carried,  or  rather  affected  to  carry,  the  seced- 
ing Slave  States  out  of  thi*  Union,  acte<l  as  sovereign  bodies.  Their  proceedings, 
however,  though  clothed  with  legal  forms,  were  practically  revolutionary. 
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havo  lK«n  found  to  Ktl«ch  U>  the  method  of  enlrusting  the  prepanitioD  of 
a  fuuduueDtal  inslrumenl  of  govenuui'ni  to  a  body  of  mein  spwiaHy 
r-hns<Mi  for  tlw  purpuw  inntMtd  of  ta  the  urdinary  It^nlature.  The  ttipui 
niiKKt«t*  intorixiling  isdnpariaons  with  the  «s|n!ri"n(fi  of  l-Vnacf*  and  other 
Uuruptwu  ouuutrifs  in  wfatnh  mnslilutJouK  have  hm-ii  dmfled  and  m- 
lu-tiid  by  the  liwiaUtive,  whieh  han  W<n  suincT inn's  also  pruclically  tiro 
I'twulivi",  uiithorily.  Niir  i"  It  wholly  uilhoul  bi^Hng  on  pnit>lnm» 
V  liii'h  linvb  BriH'n  in  RDsUuid.  wh«i«  Parliiunnit  twio»  fuuDd  iiaolf.  aud 
iiiny  Dnrl  it«^1f  ngnin.  iuvlitM]  lu  toutot  nhat  would  Ih>  in  siibstAnon  n  new 
fiiiistitutiim  for  a  part,  of  thu  Unitwl  Kinifdom, 

An  AHWricau  Coualilutiuoal  Convpntion,  bvins  rhowm  for  thr  loU 
piiriNMHi  at  draftini;  &  miwlilutloii,  and  having  nothing  to  do  wtib  t!w 
iirdinary  adniiniatretion  of  govmnntKot,  no  iuHuvnou  or  patrunafpt.  no 
ixiwtT  tti  raJn-  or  apprupriaie  raventir,  no  c^portiinity  of  doine  John  fnr 
iiidividiinlti  or  oorpotutioiui.  Is  ant  ooMMianly  oleotod  on  ptu-ty  linm  or 
iti  ohodicnoo  to  party  oonind«nbtfoni.*    Honce  mm  oompMrntivdy  indtf- I 
I'mnt  to  luirty  urv  toToetliaet  elected;  «i!ille  thoM  who  smk  to  mit«r»l 
li'sislntiirt-  fnr  Iho  saW-  of  pMty  Mfvftnmm^at  or  Ihc  pmmoilon  of  wiine^ 
jirivjilc  i;iiiiiful  f)bji-<-l  do  not  pcnprallv  rare  to  servp  in  a  ivinvention, 

\Vh.Ti  Ihc.  ..(iiiviTiliiizi  m.-.>ts.  it  is  nut,  like  ith-Kislaturc,  n  ImkIv  slrii-lly 
<irf;iini/.i[|  hv  [iiirly.  A  si'nsc  of  indiviitiiul  indt'|>endenee  aud  frewiom 
iimv  |in>\;iil  unknown  in  li'jiiskt  iin-s.  l»ro|H)sals  have  (hf refore  a  i'han''e 
<if  lii'inL;  l■„n^il^l■r.■li  on  Ih.'ir  in.Tils.  A  srheme  doiw  not  iiei-essarily  i-om- 
in:LnJ  llic>  MifiiKirt  of  one  v,.i  uf  men  nor  (■nc<mnter  t lie  Inutility  of  onolht-r 
wl  lnc;ni-i'  it  [)n)''n>iis  fmni  ii  ]inrtii'i[lur  li>;id>'r  or  group.  And  as  the 
oriMn^iry  |.iirty  qll.'^l  ions  do  nol  c-oin<'  ii]>  for  di-cislon  while  ils  dfli>>efa- 
ti<ins  :iri-  i;omf,'  oil,  ni.'Ti  arc  nol  ihmnn  liiii-k  on  their  usual  party  afllli- 

llHvinL'  no  work  iiiit  r-on-1iln1ion-nm!<inL:  lo  consider,  a  «mvention  is 
free  to  l^'iiil  iis  «li<ile  Tiiind  lo  ihnt  work.  Drbale  has  less  tendpney  to 
stray  olT  lo  iiTfleviinl  Tiiiillers.  Hnsiness  advunc-es  l>ci-uiise  Ihorc  an- 1» 
snr-li  iiilerni[Jlions  as  ;i  li-j-i-liiture  cliarifed  with  the  ordinary  business  of 
Kovernniviil   iTnist  eNjierl. 

Siri''('  ii  c'oiiv  I'lilion  ii-^si'inblivs  for  one  pnrjMtse  only,  and  that  a  purpose 
spemally  intiTi'stinj;  to  ihoiii;litfnl  and  puUIir-spiriled  citiKens,  and  sinre 
ils  dunilirjTi  is  short,  men  w)i(i  would  not  i-air  to  enter  a  lepislature.  men 
pn-ssi'd  by  prori-^>iojiai  labours,  oraversi-  lo  the  "roufrh  and  lunihle  "  uf 
politii's.  ;i  lias-  lac^'e  jn  .Vnieriea  and  increasinfr  in  Kurope,  arp  glad  to 
serve  on  it,  wliile  mere  jobbers  or  ollic'e-si'ekprs  liiid  lilllc  to  attraet  them 
in  its  funeiions.-     Tims  l!ie  level  of  honesty,  even  more  than  of  abiiily. 

'Th.^  .|ui-sliiim  ..f  |,r:i(ti-nl  iTiiimrtnin'.'  to  the  Slntra  whieh  a  Stnte  Co- 
venti.iri  d.vils  »ir',    .-.    >■>    ,.]■,  [i  m.t  in  issue  butweeii  Uic  two  Stale  parti.*. 
.1  line.- 
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The  fact  that  the  constitution  when  drafted  has  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people,  by  whose  authority  it  will  (if  accepted)  be  enacted,  gives  to  the 
convention  a  somewhat  larger  freedom  for  proposing  what  they  think 
best  than  a  legislature,  courting  or  fearing  its  constituents,  commonly 
allows  itself.  As  the  convention  vanishes  altogether  when  its  work  is 
accompUshed,  the  ordinary  motives  for  popularity-hunting  are  less  potent. 
As  it  does  not  legislate  but  merely  proposes,  it  need  not  fear  to  ask  the 
people  to  enact  what  may  offend  certain  persons  or  classes,  for  the  odium, 
if  any,  of  harassing  these  classes  will  rest  with  the  people.  And  as  the 
people  niust  accept  or  reject  the  draft  en  bloc  (unless  in  the  rare  case 
where  provision  is  made  for  voting  on  particular  points  separately),  more 
care  is  taken  in  preparing  the  draft,  in  clearing  it  of  errors  and  repug- 
nances, than  a  legislature  capable  of  repealing  or  altering  in  its  next 
session  what  it  now  provides,  bestows  on  the  details  of  its  measures. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  European  parliaments  may  conceive  that 
as  a  set-off  to  these  advantages  there  will  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  num- 
ber of  men  not  organized  by  parties  to  work  promptly  and  efficiently, 
that  a  convention  will  be,  so  to  si^eak,  an  amorphous  body,  that  if  it  has 
no  leaders  nor  party  allegiance  it  will  divide  one  way  to-day  and  another 
way  to-morrow,  that  the  abundance  of  able  men  will  mean  an  abundance 
of  doctrinaire  proposals  and  a  reluctance  to  subordinate  individual  pre- 
possessions to  practical  success.  Admitting  that  such  difficulties  do 
sometimes  arise,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  America  men  quickly  organ- 
ize themselves  for  any  and  every  purpose,  and  that  doctrinairism  is  t  here 
80  uncommon  a  fault  as  to  be  almost  a  merit.  WTien  a  complete  now 
constitution  is  to  be  prepared,  the  balance  of  convenience  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  giving  the  work  to  a  convention,  for  although  conventions  are 
sometimes  unwise,  they  are  usually  composed  of  far  abler  men  than  those 
who  fill  the  legislatures,  and  discharge  their  function  with  more  wisdom 
as  well  as  with  more  virtue.  But  where  it  is  not  desired  to  revise  the 
whole  frame  of  government,  the  simpler  and  better  plan  is  to  proceed  by 
submitting  to  the  people  specific  amendments,  limited  to  particular  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  constitution.  This  has  been  latterly  the  method 
most  generally  employe^l  in  imi)roving  State  constitutions.  Recently, 
however,  a  prescribed  number  of  the  citizens  have  been  in  six  Western 
States  empowered  by  their  Constitutions  to  propose  by  means  of  the 
Initiative  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  are  thereupon  sul>- 
mitted  to  popular  vote  without  the  intervention  either  of  the  legislature 
or  of  a  convention.  (See  page  741,  Extracts  from  the  Constitution 
(1907)  of  Oklahoma.) 

The  above  remarks  are  of  course  chiefly  based  on  the  history  of  State 
conventions,  because  no  national  constitutional  convention  has  sat  since 
1787.     But  they  apply  in  principle  to  any  constitution-making  body. 

delegate  must  be  resident  in  the  district  electing  him  was  dispensed  with  {Constit. 
Conventions,  §  267). 
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writ«ni  for  examplrii.  judging  from 
for  the  House  of  Lords,  have  rat«d  1 
vention  in  hitting  upoD  bo  briUiaat 
Enicc«8K  oF  the  Convention  was  due 
States.  Excepting  Pennsylvania  a 
legislative  powers  to  one  House,  and 
council,  all  the  Stat«ii  had  bioamera 

"The  name  'Senate'  was  used 
Massa^'husptts,  New  York,  North  C 
Carolina  and  Vlt^nia:  and  the  na 
the  Lower  House,  waa  in  use  in  M 
South  C'arolina,  as  well  as  in  Pennsj 

"  The  rotation,  by  which  one-thii 
years,  was  taken  from  Delaware,  w 
New  Yiirk  lone-fourth  each  year).  Pi 
owh  year),  and  Vii^nia  (one-fourth 
whole  fifth  section  of  Art.  i.,  the  adn 
power  to  decide  the  election  of  the! 
their  riolation,  keep  a  journal,  and 
many  Klal«  constitutions  that  no  apt 

"  The  pro\'ision  that  money-bills  s 
Bentativc's  is  taken  almost  word  for  w< 
chusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  as  is  I 
needed,  that  the  Pn>sidonl  may  adjo 
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South  Carolina,  Vermont,  Virginia,  even  to  the  provision  in  the  South 
Carolina  system  that  conviction  should  follow  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present.  (It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  limitation  of 
sentence  in  case  of  conviction  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualification 
for  further  office-holding  is  a  new  feature.)  Even  the  much-praised  pro- 
cess of  the  veto  is  taken  en  bloc  from  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  of 
1780,  and  the  slight  changes  are  so  evidently  introduced  as  improvements 
on  the  language  alone  as  to  show  that  the  substance  was  copied. 

"  The  adoption  of  different  bases  for  the  two  Houses  —  the  House  of 
Representatives  representing  the  States  according  to  population,  while 
the  Senate  represented  them  equally  —  was  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  work  which  the  Convention  accomplished  as  well  as  the  one 
which  it  reached  most  unwillingly.  All  the  States  had  been  experiment- 
ing to  find  different  bases  for  their  two  Houses.  Virginia  had  come  near- 
est to  the  appearance  or  the  final  result  in  having  her  Senate  chosen  by 
districts  and  her  representatives  by  counties ;  and,  as  the  Union  already 
had  its  *  districts*  formed  (in  the  States),  one  might  think  that  the  Con- 
vention merely  followed  Virginia's  experience.  But  the  real  process  was 
far  different  and  more  circuitous.  There  were  eleven  States  represented 
in  the  Convention,  New  Hampshire  taking  New  York's  place  when  the 
latter  withdrew,  and  Rhode  Island  sending  no  delegates.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, five  States  wanted  the  '  Virginia  plan'  above  stated ;  five  wanted  one 
House  as  in  .the  Confederation  with  State  equality  in  it ;  and  one  (Con- 
necticut) had  a  plan  of  its  own  to  which  the  other  ten  States  finally  ac- 
ceded. The  Connecticut  system  since  1699,  when  its  legislature  was 
divided  into  two  Houses,  had  maintained  the  equality  of  the  towns  in  the 
Lower  House,  while  choosing  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  from  the 
whole  people.  In  hke  manner  its  delegates  now  proposed  that  the  States 
should  be  equally  represented  in  the  Senate,  while  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, chosen  from  the  States  in  proportion  to  population,  should 
represent  the  people  numerically.  The  proposition  was  renewed  again 
and  again  for  nearly  a  month  until  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion, unable  to  agree,  accepted  the  'Connecticut  compromise,'  as  Ban- 
croft calls  it,  and  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Senate  was  adopted. 

"  The  President's  office  was  simply  a  development  of  that  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  States.  The  name  itself  had  been  familiar ;  Delaware,  New 
Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina  had  used  the  title  of 
President  instead  of  that  of  Governor.  In  all  the  States  the  Governor 
was  commander-in-chief,  except  that  in  Rhode  Island  he  was  to  have  the 
advice  of  six  assistants,  and  the  major  part  of  the  freemen,  before  enter- 
ing upon  his  duties.  The  President's  pardoning  power  was  drawn  from 
the  example  of  the  States ;  they  had  granted  it  to  the  governors  (in  some 
cases  with  the  advice  of  a  council)  in  all  the  States  except  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Georgia,  where  it  was  retained  to  the  legislature,  and 
in  South  Carolina,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1778,  but  was  given  to  the  governor  in  1790.  The  governor  was 
elected  directly  by  the  people  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  Rhode  Island,  and  indirectly  by  the  two  Houses  in  the  other  eight 
States ;  and  in  this  nearly  equal  division  we  may,  perhaps,  find  a  reason 
for  the  Convention's  hesitation  to  adopt  either  system,  and  for  its  futile 
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attempt  to  introduce  an  electoral  system,  as  a  compromise.  The  power 
given  to  the  Senate  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  the  President *s  appointments 
seems  to  have  been  an  echo  of  New  York's  council  of  appointment ;  the 
most  strenuous  and  persistent  efforts  were  made  to  provide  a  couneO  to 
share  in  appointments  with  the  President ;  the  admission  of  the  Senate 
as  a  substitute  was  the  furthest  concession  which  the  majority  would 
make ;  and  hardly  any  failure  of  details  caused  more  heart-burnings  than 
the  rejection  of  this  proposed  council  for  appointments. 

"  The  President's  power  of  filling  vacancies,  by  commissions  to  exi)ire 
at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate,  is  taken  in  terms  from  the 
Constitution  of  North  Carolina. 

"  Almost  every  State  prescribed  a  form  of  oath  for  its  officers;  the 
simple  and  impressive  oath  of  the  President  seems  to  have  l>een  taken 
from  that  of  Pennsylvania,  i^ith  a  suggestion,  much  improved  in  lan- 
guage, from  the  oath  of  allegiance  of  the  same  State.  The  office  of  vice- 
president  was  evidently  suggested  by  that  of  the  deputy,  or  lieutenant- 
governor  (in  foxu"  States  the  vice-president)  of  the  States.  The  exact 
prototype  of  the  office  of  vice-president  is  to  be  found  in  that  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  New  York.  He  was  to  preside  in  the  Senate,  wtb- 
out  a  vote,  except  in  case  of  a  tie,  was  to  succeed  the  governor,  when  suc- 
cession was  iiecessar>%  and  was  to  be  succeeded  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate. 

"  The  i)rovisions  for  the  recognition  of  intef-State  citizenship,  and  for 
the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  and  criminals,  were  a  necessity  in  any  such 
form  of  government  as  was  contemplated,  but  were  not  at  all  new.  They 
had  formed  a  part  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  New  England  Confe<leration 
of  1()43.  Finally  the  first  ten  amendments,  which  were  tacitly  taken  as  a 
part  of  the  original  instrument,  are  merely  a  selection  from  the  substanc^e 
or  the  spirit  of  tlie  Bills  of  Rights  which  preceded  so  man^'  of  the  State 
constitutions. 

**  The  most  solid  and  excellent  work  done  by  the  Convention  ijs-as  its 
statement  of  the  powers  of  Congress  (in  §  8  of  Art.  i.)  and  its  definition 
of  th(>  si)here  of  tlie  Federal  judiciary'  (in  Art.  iii).  The  results  in  l)Oth  of 
those  cases  were  due,  like  the  powers  denied  to  the  Stat<?s  and  to  the 
I'nited  States  (in  §^  9  and  10  of  Art.  i.),  to  the  previous  exi>erience  of 
government  l>y  the  States  alone.  For  eleven  years  or  mon»  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  antecedent  colonial  experience)  the  i>eople  had  bi»en  engac'ii 
in  their  State  governments  in  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  ix)wers  of 
government.  The  failures  in  regard  to  some,  the  successes  in  regard  to 
others,  were  all  before  the  Convention  for  its  consideration  and  guidance. 

"  Not  creative  genius,  but  wise  and  discreet  selection  was  the  proper 
work  of  the  Convention  ;  and  its  success  was  due  to  the  clear  i)erception 
of  the  antecedent  failures  and  successes,  and  to  the  self-restraint  of  its 
members. 

"  The  (presidential.)  electoral  system  was  almost  the  only  feature  of 
the  Constitution  not  suggested  by  State  experience,^  almost    the  only 

'  Rut  it  i?5  well  ol^scrvcfl  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Robinson  (Original  and  Diritfrl  Ftnfnr-.i 
of  thr  Uriitid  Sttifrs  ('tni.<titidi(m,  p.  20)  th;it  this  system  may  have  Ikh'h  sn-::- 
gestcd  by  the  Constitution  of  Maryland  (1770),  which  provided  for  a  rh-^i''" 
of  the  State  Senators  by  u  body  of  electors  chosen  every  five  years  by  the  iH»«>p!e 
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feature  which  was  purely  artificial,  not  a  natural  growth ;  it  was  the  one 
which  met  with  least  criticism  from  contemporary  opponents  of  the 
Constitution  and  most  unreserved  praise  from  the  Federalisl;  and  de- 
mocracy has  ridden  right  over  it.'* 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  X 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

A  QUORUM  shall  consist  of  a  majority  of  the  senators,  duly  chosen  and 
sworn. 

The  legislative,  the  executive,  the  confidential  legislative  proceedings, 
and  the  proceedings  when  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment,  shall  each 
be  recorded  in  a  separate  book. 

When  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  the  names  of  senators  shall  be 
called  alphabetically ;  and  each  senator  shall,  without  debate,  declare  his 
assent  or  dissent  to  the  question,  unless  excused  by  the  Senate ;  and  no 
senator  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  after  the  decision  shall  have  been 
announced  by  the  presiding  officer,  but  may  for  sufficient  reasons,  with 
unanimous  consent,  change  or  withdraw  his  vote. 

When  a  senator  declines  to  vote  on  call  of  his  name,  he  shall  be  re- 
quired to  assign  his  reasons  therefor,  and  on  his  having  assigned  them, 
the  presiding  officer  shall  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate,  **  Shall  the 
senator  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  him,  be  excused  from  voting  ?  *'  which 
shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

In  the  appointment  of  the  standing  committees,  the  Senate,  unless 
otherwise  ordered,  shall  proceed  by  ballot  to  appoint  severally  the  chair- 
man of  each  committee,  and  then,  by  one  ballot,  the  other  members 
necessary  to  complete  the  same.  A  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes  given  shall  be  necessary  to  the  choice  of  a  chairman  of  a  standing 
committee,  but  a  plurality  of  votes  shall  elect  the  other  members  thereof. 
All  other  conunittees  shall  be  appointed  by  ballot,  unless  otherwise 
ordered,  and  a  plurahty  of  votes  shall  appoint. 

At  the  second  or  any  subsequent  session  of  a  Congress,  the  legislative 
business  which  remained  undetermined  at  the  close  of  the  next  preceding 
session  of  that  Congress  shall  be  resumed  and  proceeded  with  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  no  adjournment  of  the  Senate  had  taken  place. 

On  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  close  the  doors  of  the  Senate,  on 
the  discussion  of  any  business  which  may,  in  the  opinion  of  a  senator, 
require  secrecy,  the  presiding  officer  shall  direct  the  galleries  to  be  cleared ; 
and  during  the  discussion  of  such  motion  tlie  doors  shall  remain  closed. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  meet  the  Senate  in  the 
Senate  chamber  for  the  consideration  of  executive  business,  he  shall  have 
a  seat  on  the  right  of  the  presiding  officer.  When  the  Senate  shall  ])e 
convened  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  any  other  place,, the 

for  this  purpose.     Mr.  Robinson  riRhtly  disapproves  Sir  H.  Maine's  compari- 
son of  the  electoral  system  of  the  Romano-Germanic  Empire. 
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presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  and  the  senators  shall  attend  at  the  plftee 
appointed,  with  the  necessary  officers  of  the  Senate. 

When  acting  upon  confidential  or  executive  business,  unless  the  same 
shall  bo  considered  in  open  executive  session,  the  Senate  chamber  shall 
be  cleared  of  all  persons  except  the  secretary,  the  chief  clerk,  the  prin- 
cipal legislative  clerk,  the  executive  clerk,  the  minute  and  journal  clerk, 
the  sergeant-at-arms,  the  assistant  doorkeeper,  and  such  other  offioen  as 
the  presiding  officer  shall  think  necessary,  and  all  such  officers  shall  be 
sworn  to  secrecy. 

All  confidential  communications  made  by  the  Preaddent  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Senate  shall  be  by  the  senators  and  the  officers  of  the  Senate 
kept  secret ;  and  all  treaties  which  may  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  and  aD 
remarks,  votes,  and  proceedings  thereon,  shall  also  be  kept  secret  until 
the  Senate  shidl,  by  their  resolution,  take  off  the  injunction  of  secrery, 
or  unless  the  same  shall  be  considered  in  open  executive  session. 

Any  senator  or  officer  of  the  Senate  who  shall  disclose  the  secret  or 
confidential  business  or  proceedings  of  the  Senate  shall  be  liable,  if  a 
senator,  to  suffer  expulsion  from  the  body ;  and  if  an  officer,  to  dismissal 
from  the  service  of  the  Senate,  and  to  punishment  for  contempt. 

On  the  final  question  to  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty  in  the  form  agreed  to,  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  senators 
presi»nt  shall  bo  necessary  to  determine  it  in  the  affirmative ;  but  all  other 
motions  and  questions  upon  a  treaty  shall  bo  decided  by  a  majority  vote, 
except  a  motion  to  postpone  indefinitely,  which  shall  l>e  decided  by  a  vole 
of  two-thirdji. 

When  nominations  shall  ho.  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Senate,  they  shall,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  be  referre<l  to  ap- 
propriate cominittees ;  and  the  final  question  on  every  nomination  shall 
be,  "Will  the  Senate  ad\ase  and  consent  to  tliis  nomination?  "  Which 
question  shall  not  be  put  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  nomination  is 
received,  nor  on  the  day  on  which  it  may  l>e  reported  by  a  committee, 
unless  by  unanimous  consent. 

All  information  fommunieated  or  remarks  made  by  a  senator,  when 
acting  uj)on  nominations,  concerning  the  character  or  qualifications  (>f 
the  person  nominated,  also  all  votes  upon  any  nomination,  shall  be  kept 
secrt^t.  If,  however,  charges  shall  be  made  against  a  jwrson  nominated, 
the  commit t(H»  may,  in  its  discretion,  notify  such  nominee  thereof,  Imt 
the  name  of  the  i>erson  making  such  charges  shall  not  be  disclosed.  The 
fact  that  a  nomination  has  been  made,  or  that  it  has  been  confirmed  or 
rejected,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  secret. 


NOTE  (A)  TO  CHAPTER  XVI 

PRIVATE    BILLS 

In  England  a  hnmd  distinction  is  drawn  between  public  bills  and  local 
or  private  liills.  The  former  class  includes  measures  of  general  applii-a- 
tion,  altt^ring  or  a<lding  to  the  general  law  of  the  land.     The  latter  includes 
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measures  intended  to  apply  only  to  some  particular  place  or  person,  as,  for 
instance,  bills  incorporating  railway  or  gas  or  water  companies  or  extend- 
ing the  powers  of  such  bodies,  bills  authorizing  municipalities  to  execute 
public  improvements,  as  well  as  estate  bills,  bills  relating  to  charitable 
foundations,  and  (for  Ireland)  divorce  bills.*  Bills  of  the  local  and  per- 
sonal class  have  for  many  years  past  been  treated  differently  from  public 
biUs.  They  are  brought  in,  as  it  is  expressed,  on  petition,  and  not  on 
motion.  Notice  is  required  to  be  given  of  such  a  bill  by  advertisement 
nearly  three  months  before  the  usual  date  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
and  copies  must  be  deposited  some  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion. The  second  reading  is  usually  granted  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and 
aft«r  second  reading,  instead  of  being,  like  a  public  bill,  considered  in 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  it  goes  (if  opposed)  to  a  private  bill  com- 
mittee consisting  (usually)  of  four  members,  who  take  evidence  regard- 
ing it  from  the  promoters  and  opponents,  and  hear  counsel  argue  for  and 
against  its  preamble  and  its  clauses.  In  fact,  the  proceedings  on  private 
bills  are  to  some  extent  of  a  judicial  natiure,  although  of  course  the  com- 
mittee must  have  regard  to  considerations  of  policy. 

Pecuniary  claims  against  the  Government  are  in  England  not  raised  by 
way  of  private  bill.  They  are  presented  in  the  courts  by  a  proceeding 
called  a  petition  of  right,  the  Crown  allowing  itself  to  be  sued  by  one  of 
its  subjects. 

In  America  no  such  difference  of  treatment  as  the  above  exists  between 
public  and  private  bills ;  all  are  dealt  with  in  substantially  the  same  way 
by  the  usual  legislative  methods.  A  bill  of  a  purely  local  or  personal 
nature  gets  its  second  reading  as  a  matter  of  course,  like  a  bill  of  general 
application,  is  similarly  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  (which 
may  hear  evidence  regarding  it,  but  does  not  hear  counsel),  is  considered 
and  if  necessary  amended  by  the  committee,  is,  if  time  permits,  reported 
back  to  the  House,  and  there  takes  its  chance  among  the  jostling  crowd  of 
other  bills,  Fridays,  however,  being  specially  set  apart  for  the  considera- 
tion of  private  business.  There  is  a  calendar  of  private  bills,  and  those 
which  get  a  place  early  upon  it  have  a  chance  of  passing.  A  great  many 
are  unopposed,  and  can  be  hurried  through  by  "  unanimous  consent." 

Private  bills  are  in  Congress  even  more  multifarious  in  their  contents, 
as  well  as  incomparably  more  numerous,  than  in  England,  although  they 
do  not  include  the  vast  mass  of  bills  for  the  creation  or  regulation  of  vari- 
ous public  undertakings  within  a  particular  State,  since  these  would  fall 
within  the  province  of  the  State  legislature.  They  include  three  classes 
practically  unknown  in  England,  pension  bills,  which  propose  to  grant  a 
pension  to  some  person  (usually  a  soldier  or  his  widow) ,  bills  for  satisfy- 
ing some  claim  of  an  individual  against  the  Federal  Government,  —  these, 
however,  have  been  largely  reduced  by  the  creation  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 
— and  bills  for  dispensing  in  particular  cases  with  a  variety  of  administra- 
tive statutes.     Matters  which  in  England  would  be  naturally  left  to  be 

*  The  official  distinction  in  the  yearly  editions  of  the  Statutes  is  into  Public 
General  Acts,  Public  Acts  of  a  local  character  (whi(;h  include  Provisional  Order 
Actfl  and  Local  Acts),  and  Private  Acta.  But  in  ordinary  speech,  those  meas- 
ures which  are  brought  in  at  the  instance  of  particular  persons  for  a  local  pur- 
pose are  called  private. 
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ileuJt  with  at  the  discnilioQ  of  iho  oxtHiutive  btv  thus  aaHUmed  b;  the  lep- 
i.slnturc.  whit'h  is  (for  ivaMoiu  that  will  Appear  in  later  chaplera)  more 
iiitiH  1*1  narrow  llie  sphere  of  the  esjeoulive  than  an?  the  ruling  l^gialaluiw 
uf  Eurup(«n  nituntries.  I  subjoin  same  instanoes  showing  how  nide  a 
the  Tuago  of  oongnjasiotial  in(i)rf«Tenoo. 

In    TBB    Mouse    of    REPHESENTATtVES 

Read  twi''(>.  nifsrred  to  the  Conimittt«  on  Invalid  Pensions,  ud 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Muroh  introduced  the  following  bill ;  — 

A  Biix 
For  tlio  relief  of  James  E.  Oott. 

Be  it  enoftni, 

1  By  Ike  .SiROlc  and  Hoate  of  RtpTeMnlaliees  of  the 

2  Vnitttd  Slattaof  Anunea  in  Congremi  AsmtnUed. 

3  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  ia  hereby, 

4  Authorized  and  direiil^sd  to  inereaae  the  pension  of  James  E, 
a  (lotl,  lute  a  inemi«-r  of  (.'cimpiiny  A.  Knurl  ecu  th  Ucgiment 
G  Maine  \'olunleers,  to  twenty-four  dollars  per  month. 

Read  twice,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  War  Claims,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

A  Btt.1. 
Fi.r  till'  rvllvf  of  Ihf   heirs  of  George  W.   Haj'es. 

II -■-' 

'I  '  ■i-iiunlingoffleer  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  i.f  hereby, 

il-  ■   Imirs  of  (leorRe  W,  Hayes,  of  North  Carolina. 

^iiji.   ... il   iiud  fifty  dolJars,  for  throe  mules  fumisht^  the 

I'nituI  Stall's  Arzi^y  iu  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  for  whioh  they 
hold  proper  vouciiiTs. 

Read  tivice,  and  referred  to  (he  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 
A  Bill 
F<)r  the  relief  of  Thomas  G.  Corbin. 

Re  it  runrlr,!.  He. 

Tlial  (he  IVcsident  of  the  United  States  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  ri'sture  Thoma>;  Ci.  Corbin  now  a  captain  on  the  retired  list  of  the 
Niivy,  to  the  ai'tlve  list,  and  to  take  rank  next  after  Commodore  J.  W. 
A.  N'ir'hoision,  with  re'^titution.  from  Deeemlicr  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-three,  of  the  difren'ni'e  of  pay  l)etweeti  that  of  a  commodore 
on  the  aelive  list,  on  "  n-oitinnonlers  "'  pay,  and  that  of  a  captain  retirfd 
on  half-pay,  to  l)e  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
ajipropriated. 
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Mr.  Robinson  introduced  the  following  joint  resolution :  — 

Joint  Resolution 

Authorizing  the  remission  or  refunding  of  duty  on  a  painted-glass  window 
from  London,  England,  for  All  Souls*  Church,  in  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  Assembled, 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
and  directed  to  remit  or  refund,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  duties  paid  or 
accruing  upon  a  painted-glass  window  from  London,  England,  for  All 
Souls'  Church,  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  imported,  or  to  be 
imported  into  Baltimore,  Maryland,  or  other  port. 


NOTE  (B)  TO  CHAPTER  XVI 

THE   LOBBY 

"  The  Lobby  "  is  the  name  given  in  America  to  persons,  not  being 
members  of  a  legislatiure,  who  undertake  to  influence  its  members,  and 
thereby  to  secure  the  passing  of  bills.  The  term  includes  both  those  who, 
since  they  hang  about  the  chamber,  and  make  a  regular  profession  of 
working  upon  members,  are  called  "  lobbyists,"  and  those  persons  who 
on  any  particular  occasion  may  come  up  to  advocate,  by  argument  or 
solicitation,  any  particular  measure  in  which  they  happen  to  be  interested. 
The  name,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  impute  any  improper  motive  or 
conduct,  though  it  is  commonly  used  in  what  Bentham  calls  a  dyslogis- 
tic sense. 

The  causes  which  have  produced  lobbying  are  easily  explained.  Every 
legislative  body  has  wide  powers  of  affecting  the  interests  and  fortunes  of 
private  individuals,  both  for  good  and  for  evil.  It  entertains  in  every 
session  some  public  bills,  and  of  course  many  more  private  {i.e.  local  or 
personal)  bills,  which  individuals  are  interested  in  supporting  or  resist- 
ing. Such,  for  instance,  are  public  bills  imposing  customs  duties  or  regu- 
lating the  manufacture  or  sale  of  particular  articles  (e.g.  intoxicants,  ex- 
plosives), and  private  bills  establisliing  railroad  or  other  companies,  or 
granting  public  franchises,  or  (in  State  legislatures)  altering  the  areas  of 
local  government,  or  varying  the  taxing  or  borrowing  powers  of  munici- 
palities. When  such  bills  are  before  a  legislature,  the  promoters  and  the 
opponents  naturally  seek  to  represent  their  respective  \'iews,  and  to  en- 
force them  upon  the  members  with  whom  the  decision  rests.  So  far  there 
is  nothing  wrong,  for  advocacy  of  this  kind  is  needed  in  order  to  bring 
the  facts  fairly  before  the  legislature. 

Now  both  in  America  and  in  England  it  has  been  found  necessary. 
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owing  to  the  multitude  of  bills  and  the  difficulty  of  disoussiiig  Ihcm  in  • 
liirsc  hodj-.  lo  refer  pri»-»t*  bills  to  commilteea  for  mvwtig&iion :  and  Ihe 
U^slature  ha*  in  both  nountriea  fonopd  the  hahit  of  acoepiing  (teneniDv. 
I.liough  not  invariably,  the  deriaions  of  a  mmmittee  upon  the  bills  it  fau 
di^alt  with.  AmtiricB.  has,  however,  Booe  farther  than  Eng'laiid.  for  Ctat- 
grees  refers  all  public  bilU  b8  vbU  as  pri\'at«  bills  to  eoiiiiiiitte«s.  And 
w  bereas  in  England  privalci  bills  are  dealt  tdlh  by  a  senii-judipial  proce- 
dure, the  promotfirs  and  oppunonts  appearing  by  professional  agent&aiid 
liamatere,  In  America  no  sueb  procedure  has  been  erealed,  either  in  Con- 
gress or  in  the  State  legislatures,  and  private  bills  are  handled  much  like 
publiir  ones.  Moreover,  tht'  range  of  private  bills  is  wider  in  America 
than  in  England,  in  respect  that  they  are  used  to  obtain  the  sattsfwtioD 
of  ii^laims  by  private  persons  against  the  GovemmeDt.  (although  ihMe 
exists  a  Federal  Court  of  Claims,  and  in  some  States  the  State  permili 
itself  to  be  sued)  whereas  in  England  such  claims  would  either  be  brouebl 
before  a  law-court  in  the  fOfTac^*  Petition  of  Right,  or,  though  tjiistveir  J 
happens,  be  uiged  upon  tbe  eUcntin  bf  &  motion  mode  in  Partiameot.  I 

We  see.  therefore,  thai  in  the  titifted  SUIes  —  ^ 

All  business  K<M"i  before  ponimittee-s.  not  only  privati.  UlU  but  ]<uH\b 
bills,  often  involving  great  pecuniarj'  interests. 

To  gi\'e  a  bill  a  fair  chance  of  passing,  the  comniitt-ee  must  be  induced 
lo  report  in  favour  of  it. 

The  committees  have  no  quasi-iudieial  rules  of  procedure,  but  inquire 
into  and  amend  bills  in  their  uncontrolled  discretion,  upon  such  evident* 
or  other  statements  as  they  choose  to  admit  or  use. 

Bills  are  advo<'atcd  before  committees  by  persons  not  belonging  to  any 
recognized  and  legally  regulated  body. 

The  committees,  Ixith  in  the  State  legislatures  and  in  the  Fedrral 
HoUKe  of  Hepresenlatives,  are  ki^ely  composed  of  new  men,  unu«d 
ti>  the  exercise  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  them,  though  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  chairman  is  a  jierson  of  some  experience. 

It  results  from  the  foregoing  stale  of  facts  that  the  efforts  of  the  pro- 
moters and  opp<)nents  of  a  hill  will  be  concentrated  upon  the  committee 
to  whii'h  the  bill  has  lieen  referred ;  and  that  when  the  interests  afli'ct<d 
are  large  it  will  he  worth  while  to  employ  everj' possible  engine  of  inHuence. 
Suchinfluen<*canl)ebetlerappliedby  those  who  have  skill  and  a  taet  ma- 
tured by  experience  ;  forit  isnoeaiiyniattertoknowhowtobandleacom- 
niiHee  collectively  and  its  members  individually.  Accordingly,  a  class  of 
persons  springs  up  whose  profession  it  is  to  influence  committees  for  of 
against  bill.s.  There  is  nothing  neces-sarily  illegitimate  in  doing  so.  M 
Mr,  Spofford  remarks ;  — 

"  What  is  known  as  lobbying  by  no  means  implies  in  all  cases  the  use 
of  money  to  affect  legislation.  This  corruption  is  frequently  wholly 
absent  in  cases  where  the  lobby  is  most  industrious,  numerous,  persistent, 
and  successful.  A  measure  which  it  is  desired  to  pass  into  law,  for  tbe 
benefit  of  certain  interests  represented,  may  l>e  urged  upon  meml)ersof 
the  legislalive  body  in  every  form  of  influence  except  the  pecuniary  one. 
By  casual  interviews,  by  informal  conversation,  by  formal  presentation 
of  facts  and  argunienls,  by  printed  appeals  in  pamphlet  form,  by  nea?- 
papcr  eonunimicatious  and  leading  articles,  by  personal  introduclioni 
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from  or  through  men  of  supposed  influence,  by  dinners,  receptions,  and 
other  entertainments,  by  the  arts  of  social  life  and  the  charms  of  femi- 
nine attraction,  the  public  man  is  beset  to  look  favourably  upon  the 
measure  which  interested  parties  seek  to  have  enacted.  It  continually 
happens  that  new  measures  or  modifications  of  old  ones  are  agitated  in 
which  vast  i)ecuniary  interests  are  involved.  The  power  of  the  law, 
which  when  faithfully  administered  is  supreme,  may  make  or  unmake 
the  fortunes  of  innumerable  corporations,  business  firms,  or  individuals. 
Changes  in  the  tariff  duties,  in  the  internal  revenue  taxes,  in  the  bank- 
ing system,  in  the  mining  statutes,  in  the  land  laws,  in  the  extension  of 
patents,  in  the  increase  of  pensions,  in  the  regulation  of  mail  contracts,  in 
the  currency  of  the  country,  or  proposed  appropriations  for  steamship 
subsidies,  for  railway  legislation,  for  war  damages,  and  for  exx>eriments 
in  multitudes  of  other  fields  of  legislation  equally  or  more  important, 
oome  before  Congress.  It  is  inevitable  that  each  class  of  interests 
liable  to  be  affected  should  seek  its  own  advantage  in  the  result.  When 
this  is  done  legitimately,  by  presentation  and  proof  of  facts,  by  testi- 
mony, by  arguments,  by  printed  or  personal  appeals  to  the  reason  and 
sense  of  justice  of  members,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  it."  * 

Just  as  a  plaintiff  in  a  lawsuit  may  properly  employ  an  attorney  and 
barrister,  so  a  promoter  may  properly  employ  a  lobbyist.  But  there  is 
plainly  a  risk  of  abuse.  In  legal  proceedings,  the  judge  and  jury  are 
bound  to  take  nothing  into  account  except  the  law  and  the  facts  proved 
in  evidence.  It  would  be  an  obvious  breach  of  duty  should  a  judge 
decide  in  favour  of  a  plaintiff  because  he  had  dined  with  or  been  impor- 
tuned by  him  (as  in  the  parable),  or  received  £50  from  him.  The  judge 
is  surrounded  by  the  safeguards,  not  only  of  habit  but  of  opinion,  which 
would  condemn  his  conduct  and  cut  short  his  career  were  he  to  yield  to 
any  private  motive.  The  attorney  and  barrister  are  each  of  them  also 
members  of  a  recognized  profession,  and  would  forfeit  its  privileges  were 
they  to  be  detected  in  the  attempt  to  employ  underhand  influence.  No 
such  safeguards  surround  either  the  member  of  a  committee  or  the  lob- 
byist. The  former  usually  comes  out  of  obscurity,  and  returns  to  it; 
the  latter  does  not  belong  to  any  disciplined  profession.  Moreover,  the 
questions  which  the  committee  has  to  decide  are  not  questions  of  law,  nor 
always  questions  of  fact,  but  largely  questions  of  policy,  on  which  rea- 
sonable men  need  not  agree,  and  as  to  which  it  is  often  impossible  to  say 
that  there  is  a  palpably  right  view  or  wrong  view,  because  the  determin- 
ing considerations  will  be  estimated  differently  by  different  minds. 

These  dangers  in  the  system  of  private  bill  legislation  made  themselves 
so  manifest  in  England,  especially  during  the  great  era  of  railway  con- 
struction between  1835  and  1850,  as  to  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
quasi-judicial  procedure  described  in  the  Note  on  Private  Bills,  and  to  the 
erection  of  parliamentary  agents  into  a  regularly  constituted  profession, 
bound  by  professional  rules.  Public  opinion  has  fortunately  estab- 
lished the  doctrine  that  each  member  of  a  private  bill  committee  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  quasi-judicial  person,  whose  vote  neither  a  brother 

>  Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford  (formerly  Librarian  of  Congress)  in  American  Cyclo- 
poBdia  of  Political  Science,  Article  "Lobby." 
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member  nor  any  outsider  may  attempt  to  influence,  but  who  is  boimd 
to  decide,  as  far  as  he  can,  in  a  judicial  spirit  on  the  footing  of  the  evi- 
dence tendered.  Of  course  practice  is  not  quite  up  to  the  level  of  theory 
in  Parliament  any  more  than  elsewhere  ;  still  there  is  little  solicitation 
to  members  of  committees,  and  a  complete  absence  of  even  the  suspidon 
of  corruption. 

*'  In  the  United  States,*'  says  an  experienced  American  publicist, 
whose  opinion  I  have  inquired,  "though  lobbying  is  perfectly  legitimate 
in  theory,  yet  the  secrecy  and  want  of  personal  responsibility,  the  con- 
fusion and  want  of  system  in  the  conmiittees,  make  it  rapidly  degenerate 
into  a  process  of  intrigue,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  worst  men.  It  is 
so  disagreeable  and  humihating  that  all  men  shrink  from  it,  unless  those 
who  are  stimulated  by  direct  personal  interest;  and  these  soon  throw 
away  all  scruples.  The  most  dangerous  men  are  ex-members,  who  know 
how  things  are  to  be  managed.'* 

That  this  unfavourable  view  is  the  prevailing  one,  appears  not  merely 
from  what  one  hears  in  society  or  reads  in  the  newspapers,  though  in 
America  one  must  discount  a  great  deal  of  what  rumour  asserts  regard- 
ing illicit  influence,  but  from  the  constitutions  and  statutes  of  some  States, 
which  endeavour  to  repress  it. 

What  has  been  said  above  applies  equally  to  Congress  and  to  the 
State  legislatures,  and  to  some  extent  also  to  the  municipal  councils  of 
the  great  cities.  All  legislative  bodies  which  control  important  pecuni- 
ary interests  are  as  sure  to  have  a  lobby  as  an  army  to  have  its  camp- 
followers.  Whore  the  body  is,  there  will  the  vultures  be  gathered 
together.  Great  and  wealthy  States,  like  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
support  the  largest  and  most  active  lobbies.  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
menil)ered  that  although  no  man  of  good  position  would  like  to  be  called  a 
lobbyist,  still  such  men  are  often  obliged  to  do  the  work  of  lobbying  — 
i.e.  they  must  dance  attendance  on  a  committee,  and  ende-avour  to  influ- 
ence its  members  for  the  sake  of  getting  their  measure  through.  They 
may  have  to  do  this  in  the  interests  of  the  good  government  of  a  city,  or 
the  reform  of  a  charity,  no  less  than  for  some  private  end. 

The  permanent  professional  staff  of  lobbyists  at  Washington  is  of 
course  from  time  to  time  recruited  by  persons  interested  in  some  particu- 
lar enterprise,  who  combine  with  one,  two,  or  more  professionals  in  trying 
to  push  it  through.  Thus  there  are  at  Washington,  says  Mr.  Spoffoni. 
*'  pension  lobbyists,  tarifif  lobbyists,  steamship  subsidy  lobbyists,  railway 
lobbyists,  Indian  ring  lobbyists,  patent  lobbyists,  river  and  harbour 
lobbyists,  mining  lobbyists,  bank  lobbyists,  mail-contract  lobbyists,  war 
damages  lobbyists,  ba<'k-pay  and  bounty  lobbyists,  Isthmus  canal  lobby- 
ists, public  building  lobbyists,  State  claims  lobbyists,  cotton-tax  lobby- 
ists, and  French  spoliations  lobbyists.  Of  the  office-seeking  lobbyists  at 
Washington  it  may  be  said  that  their  name  is  legion.  There  are  even 
artist  lobbyists,  bent  upon  wheedling  Congress  into  buying  bad  paintings 
and  worse  sculptures  ;  and  too  frequently  with  success.  At  times  in  our 
history  there  has  been  a  British  lobby,  with  the  most  genteel  accompani- 
ments, devoted  to  watching  legislation  affecting  the  great  importing  and 
shipping  interests." 

A  committee  whose  action  can  affect  the  tariff  is  of  course  surrounded 
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by  a  strong  lobby/  I  remember  to  have  heard  an  anecdote  of  a  quinine 
manufacturer,  who  had  kept  a  lawyer  as  his  agent  to  "  take  care  of  *' 
a  committee  during  a  whole  session,  and  prevent  them  from  touching  the 
duty  on  that  drug.  On  the  last  day  of  sitting  the  agent  went  home, 
thinking  the  danger  past.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  the  committee  sud- 
denly recommended  an  alteration  of  the  duty,  on  the  impulse  of  some 
one  who  had  been  watching  all  the  time  for  his  opportunity. 

Women  were  at  one  time  among  the  most  active  and  successful  lobby- 
ists at  Washington.     Very  few  are  now  seen. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  check  the  practice  of  lobbying,  both  in 
Congress  and  in  State  legislatures.  Statutes  have  been  passed  severely 
punishing  any  person  who  offers  any  money  or  value  to  any  member 
with  a  view  to  influence  his  vote.*  It  has  been  repeatedly  held  by  the 
courts  that  "  contracts  which  have  for  their  object  to  influence  legislation 
in  any  other  manner  than  by  such  open  and  public  presentation  of  facts, 
arguments,  and  appeals  to  reason,  such  as  are  recognized  as  proper  and 
legitimate  with  all  public  bodies,  must  be  held  void."'  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  a  regular  body  of  attorneys,  authorized  to  act  as  agents 
before  committees  of  Congress,  should  be  created.  A  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose was  laid  before  the  Senate  in  1875. 

'  The  phrase  one  often  hears,  "There  was  a  strong  lobby"  (i.e.  for  or  against 
Buch  and  such  a  bill),  denotes  that  the  interests  and  influences  represented  were 
numerous  and  powerful. 

*  As  to  Congress,  see  §  5450  of  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.  The 
provisions  of  State  Statutes  arc  too  numerous  to  mention.  See  p.  462.  Massa- 
chusetts endeavoured  by  Statute  to  regulate  her  State  lobby,  by  requiring 
every  person  promoting  a  bill  to  state  whom  he  has  employed  for  the  purpose 
and  what  he  has  paid.  New  York,  Missouri,  and  other  States  have  also  passed 
laws  designed  to  regulate  and  check  lobbying.  Some  good  has  been  done,  but 
the  evils  do  not  seem  to  have  been  extirpated. 

•  Cooley,  Constit.  Limit.,  p.  166.  He  refers  to  the  observations  of  Justice 
Chapman,  in  Frost  v.  Belmont,  6  Allen,  152 :  — 

"Though  Committees  properly  dispense  with  many  of  the  rules  which  reg- 
ulate hearings  before  judicial  tribunals,  yet  common  fairness  requires  that 
neither  party  shall  be  permitted  to  have  secret  consultations  and  exercise 
secret  influences  that  are  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  other  party.  The 
biuineflfl  of  'lobby  members'  is  not  to  go  fairly  and  openly  before  the  commit- 
tees and  present  statements,  proofs,  and  arguments,  that  the  other  side  has  an 
opportunity  to  meet  and  refute  if  they  are  wrong,  but  to  go  secretly  to  the 
members  and  ply  them  with  statements  and  arguments  that  the  other  side 
cannot  openly  meet,  however  erroneous  they  may  be,  and  to  bring  illegitimate 
influences  to  bear  upon  them.  If  the  'lobby  member*  is  selected  because  of 
his  political  or  personal  influence,  it  aggravates  the  wrong.  If  his  business  is 
to  unite  various  interests  by  means  of  projects  that  are  called  'log-rolling,*  it 
18  still  worse.  The  practice  of  procuring  members  of  the  legislature  to  act 
under  the  influence  of  what  they  have  eaten  and  drunk  at  houses  of  entertain- 
ment tends  to  render  those  who  yield  to  such  influences  wholly  unfit  to  act  in 
such  cases." 
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NOTE    (A)   TO  CHAPTER  XXX 

CONSnrXTTION   OF  THE   CONFEDERATE   STATES,    1861-1865 

The  Constitutioii  adopted  11th  March,  1861,  by  the  Slave  States  which 
seceded  from  the  Union  and  formed  the  short-lived  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, was  a  reproduction  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  178S-S9.  mith 
certain  variations  interesting  because  they  show  the  points  in  which  the 
States'  Rights  party  thought  the  Federal  Constitution  defective  as  inade- 
quately safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  several  States,  and  because  they 
embody  certain  other  changes  which  have  often  been  advocated  as  likely 
to  improve  the  working  of  that  instrument. 

The  most  important  of  these  variations  are  the  following :  — 

Art.  i.  §  2.  A  provision  is  inserted  permitting  the  impeachment  of  a  Federal 
officer  acting  within  the  limits  of  any  State  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  legis- 
lature thereof. 

Art.  i.  §  6.  There  is  added:  "Congress  may  by  law  grant  to  the  principal 
officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  a  seat  upon  the  floor  of  either 
House,  with  the  pri\'ilegc  of  discussing  any  measure  appertaining  to  hi^  de- 
partment." 

Art.  i.  §  7.  The  President  is  permitted  to  veto  any  particular  item  or  items 
in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Art.  i.  §  8.  The  imposition  of  protective  duties  and  the  granting  of  bounties 
on  industry  are  forbidden,  and  the  granting  of  money  for  internal  improve- 
ments is  strictly  limited. 

Art.  i.  §  9.  Congress  is  forbidden  to  appropriate  money  from  the  Treasur>-. 
except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses,  unless  it  he  asked  by  the  head 
of  a  department  and  submitted  by  the  President,  or  be  for  the  pajinent  of  its 
own  expenses,  or  of  claims  against  the  Confederacy  declared  by  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal to  be  just. 

Art.  ii.  §  1.  The  President  and  Vic6-President  are  to  be  elected  for  six  years, 
and  the  President  is  not  to  be  re-eligible. 

Art.  ii.  §  2.  The  President  is  given  power  to  remove  the  highest  officials  at 
his  pleasure,  and  others  for  good  cause,  reporting  the  removals  to  the  Senate. 

Art.  V.  The  process  for  amending  the  Constitution  is  to  be  by  a  Convention 
of  all  the  States,  followed  by  the  ratification  of  two-thirds  of  the  States. 

Of  these  changes,  the  third  and  fifth  were  obvious  improvements ;  and 
much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  second,  fourth,  seventh,  and  eighth. 
The  second  was  a  very  slight  approximation  towards  the  Cabinet  system 
of  England.^ 

^  A  singular  combination  of  the  Presidential  with  the  Cabinet  system  may 
be  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom,  promulgated  7th 
July,  1887,  which  la.sted  till  the  islands  were  annexed  to  the  United  States  in 
1898.  Framed  under  th(;  influence  of  American  traditions,  it  kept  the  Cabint't, 
which  consisted  of  four  ministers,  out  of  the  legislature,  but  having  an  irre- 
sponsible hereditary  monarch,  it  was  obliged  to  give  the  legislature  the  powiT 
of  dismissing  them  by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  The  legislature  consisted 
of  two  sets  of  elective  members,  Nobles  (unpaid),  and  Representatives  (p-iid), 
who  sat  and  voted  together.  Two  successive  legislatures  could  alter  the  Con- 
stitution by  certain  prescribed  majorities:  the  Constitution  was  therefore  a 
rigid  one. 
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I  omit  the  important  changes  relating  to  slavery,  whioh  was  fully  pro- 
tected, because  these  have  only  a  historical  interest. 

The  working  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  cannot  be 
fairly  judged,  because  it  was  conducted  under  the  exigencies  of  a  war, 
which  necessarily  gave  it  a  despotic  turn.  The  executive  practically  got 
its  way.  Congress  usually  sat  in  secret  and  "  did  little  beyond  register 
laws  prepared  by  the  executive,  and  debate  resolutions  for  the  vigorous 
conduct  of  the  war.  Outside  of  the  ordinary  powers  conferred  by  the 
legislature,  the  war  powers  openly  or  practically  exercised  by  the  execu- 
tive were  more  sweeping  and  general  than  those  assumed  by  President 
Lincoln.''  —  (Alexander  Johnston  in  American  Cyclopedia  of  Political 
Science,  Article  **  Confederate  States.*') 


NOTE    (B)   TO   CHAPTER  XXX 

THE   FEDERAL   CONSTmTTION   OP  CANADA 

The  Federal  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  contained  in 
the  British  North  America  Act  1867,  a  statute  of  the  British  Parliament 
(30  Vict.  c.  3).'  I  note  a  few  of  the  many  points  in  which  it  deserves  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  Federal  or  Dominion  Government  is  conducted  on  the  so-called 
"  Cabinet  system  "  of  England,  i.e.  the  Ministry  sit  in  Parliament,  and 
hold  office  at  the  pleasiure  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Governor- 
General  is  in  the  position  of  an  irresponsible  and  permanent  executive 
similar  to  that  of  the  Crown  in  Great  Britain,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
responsible  ministers.  He  can  dissolve  Parliament.  The  Upper  House  or 
Senate  is  composed  of  87  persons,  nominated  for  life  by  the  Governor- 
General,  i.e.  the  Ministry.  The  House  of  Commons  has  at  present  221 
members,  who  are  elected  for  ^\q  years.  Both  senators  and  members 
receive  salaries.  The  Senate  has  little  power  or  influence.  The  Gov- 
ernor-General has  a  veto,  but  rarely  exercises  it,  and  may  reteerve  a  bill 
for  the  Queen's  pleasure.  The  judges,  not  only  of  the  Federal  or  Do- 
minion Courts,  but  also  of  the  Provinces,  are  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
t.e.  by  the  Dominion  Ministry,  and  hold  for  good  behaviour. 

Each  of  the  Provinces,  at  presen  nine  in  number,  has  a  legislature  of 
its  own,  which,  however,  consists  in  Ontario,  British  Columbia,  Mani- 
toba, and  New  Bnmswick  of  one  House  only,  and  a  Lieutenant-Governor, 
appointed  by  the  Dominion  Government,  with  a  right  of  veto  on  the  acts 
of  the  legislature,  which  he  seldom  exercises.  Members  of  the  Dominion 
Peurliament  cannot  sit  in  a  Provincial  legislature. 

The  Governor-General  has  a  right  of  disallowing,  on  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  acts  of  a  Provincial  legislature,  and  sometimes  (though  rarely) 
exerts  it,  especially  when  a  legislature  is  deemed  to  have  exceeded  its 
constitutional  competence. 

>  See  alao  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  28,  and  49  &  50  Vict.  c.  35. 
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In  each  of  the  Provinces  there  is  a  responsible  Ministry,  working  on 
the  Cabinet  system  of  England,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  lepresendiig 
the  Crown  and  acting  as  a  sort  of  constitutional  sovereign. 

The  distribution  of  matters  within  the  competence  of  the  Dominion 
Peurliament  and  of  the  Provincial  legislatures,  respectively,  bears  a  genenl 
resemblance  to  that  existing  in  the  United  States;  but  there  is  this 
remarkable  distinction,  that  whereas  in  the  United  States,  Congress  has 
only  the  powers  actually  granted  to  it,  the  State  legislatures  retaining  Jl 
such  powers  as  have  not  been  taken  from  them,  the  Dominion  Piariiament 
has  a  general  power  of  legislation,  restricted  only  by  the  grant  of  certain 
specific  and  exclusive  powers  to  the  Provincial  legislatures  (SI  91-95/. 
Criminal  law  is  reserved  for  the  Dominion  Parliament ;  and  no  pro\'ince 
has  the  right  to  maintain  a  military  force.  Questions  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  statute,  whether  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  or  of  a  Pro\'i]i- 
cial  legislature,  come  before  the  courts  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  if  ap- 
pealed, before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coimcil  in  England. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  was  never  submitted  to  popular 
vote,  and  can  be  altered  only  by  the  British  P^liament,  except  as  regards 
certain  points  left  to  its  own  legislature.  It  was  drafted  by  a  sort  of 
small  convention  in  Canada,  and  enacted  en  bloc  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. There  exists  no  power  of  amending  the  Provinicial  constitutions 
by  popular  vote  similar  to  that  which  the  people  of  the  several  States 
exercise  in  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  drafted  in 
Australia  and  enacted  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1900,  the  reader 
may  refer  to  the  author's  Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence,  where  it 
is  described  and  commented  on.  The  Constitution  of  the  South  African 
Union,  enacted  in  1909  by  the  British  ParUament  at  the  request  of  a 
Convention  held  in  South  Africa,  is  more  unitary  in  its  character  than 
are  those  of  Canada  and  Australia. 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THE    DARTMOUTH   COLLEGE    CASE 

The  famous  case  of  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward  (4  Wheat.  518), 
decided  in  1818,  has  been  so  often  brought  up  in  European  discussions, 
that  it  seems  proper  to  give  a  short  account  of  it,  taken  from  an  authori- 
tative source,  an  address  by  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Miller  (then  senior  justice, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  members,  of  the  Supreme  Court),  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Michigan,  June,  1887. 

"  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  decision  ever  delivered  by  any 
court  has  had  such  a  pervading  operation  and  influence  in  controlling  legis- 
lation as  this.  It  is  founded  upon  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  (Art.  L 
§  10)  which  de<*lares  that  no  State  shall  make  any  law  impairing:  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts. 

*'  Dartmoul^  CoWe^  e»?i%\^  «a  «.  corporation  under  a  charter  granted 
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by  the  British  crown  to  its  trustees  in  New  Hampshire,  in  the  year  1769. 
This  charter  conferred  upon  them  the  entire  governing  power  of  the  col- 
lege, and  among  other  powers  that  of  filling  up  all  vacancies  occurring  in 
their  own  body,  and  of  removing  and  appointing  tutors.  It  also  declared 
that  the  number  of  trustees  should  for  ever  consist  of  twelve  and  no  more. 

"  After  the  Revolution,  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  passed  a  law 
to  amend  the  charter,  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  corporation.  It  in- 
creased the  number  of  trustees  to  twenty-one,  gave  the  appointment  of 
the  additional  members  to  the  executive  of  the  State,  and  created  a  board 
of  overseers  to  consist  of  twenty-five  persons,  of  whom  twenty-one  were 
also  to  be  appointed  by  the  executive  of  New  Hampshire.  These  over- 
seers had  power  to  inspect  and  control  the  most  important  acts  of  the 
trustees. 

"  The  Supreme  Court,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
New  Hampshire,  held  that  the  original  charter  constituted  a  contract 
between  the  crown,  in  whom  the  power  was  then  vested  and  the  trustees 
of  the  college,  which  was  impaired  by  the  act  of  the  legislature  above 
referred  to.  The  opinion,  to  which  there  was  but  one  dissent,  establishes 
the  doctrine  that  the  act  of  a  government,  whether  it  be  by  a  charter  of 
the  legislature  or  of  the  crown,  which  creates  a  corporation,  is  a  contract 
between  the  state  and  the  corporation,  and  that  all  the  essential  franchises, 
powers,  and  benefits  conferred  upon  the  corporation  by  the  charter  be- 
oome,  when  accepted  by  it,  contracts  within  the  meaning  of  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  referred  to. 

**  The  opinion  has  been  of  late  years  much  criticised,  as  including  with 
the  class  of  contracts  whose  foundation  is  in  the  legislative  action  of  the 
States,  many  which  were  not  properly  intended  to  be  so  included  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Supreme 
court  itself  has  been  compelled  of  late  years  to  insist  in  this  class  of  cases 
upon  the  existence  of  an  actual  contract  by  the  State  with  the  corpora- 
tion, when  relief  is  sought  against  subsequent  legislation. 

"  The  main  feature  of  the  case,  namely  that  a  State  can  make  a  con- 
tract by  legislation,  as  well  as  in  any  other  way,  and  that  in  no  such  case 
shall  a  subsequent  act  of  the  legislature  interpose  any  effectual  barrier  to 
its  enforcement,  where  it  is  enforceable  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice, 
has  remained.  The  result  of  this  principle  has  been  to  make  void  in- 
numerable acts  of  State  legislatures,  intended  in  times  of  disastrous  finan- 
cial depression  and  suffering  to  protect  the  people  from  the  hardships  of  a 
rigid  and  prompt  enforcement  of  the  law  in  regard  to  their  contracts,  and 
to  prevent  the  States  from  repealing,  abrogating,  or  avoiding  by  legisla- 
tion contracts  fairly  entered  into  with  other  parties. 

"  This  decision  has  stood  from  the  day  it  was  made  to  the  present  hour 
as  a  great  bulwark  against  popular  effort  through  State  legislation  to 
evade  the  payment  of  just  debts,  the  performance  of  obligatory  contracts, 
and  the  general  repudiation  of  the  rights  of  creditors." 

As  here  intimated,  the  broad  doctrine  laid  down  in  this  case  has  been 
of  late  years  considerably  qualified  and  restricted.  It  has  also  become 
the  practice  for  States  making  contracts  by  grants  to  which  the  principle 
of  this  decision  could  apply,  to  reserve  power  to  vary  or  annul  them,  so 

to  leave  the  hands  of  the  State  free. 
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Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union  between  the  Stales  of  Nete 
Hampshire,  Massachtisetis  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations, ConnecticiU,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania^  Ma- 
ware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia, 

Article  I.  The  style  of  this  confederacy  shall  be,  "  The  United  States 
of  America." 

Art.  II.  Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  indepen- 
dence, and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  con- 
federation expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Art.  III.  The  said  States  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm  league  of 
friendship  with  each  other,  for  their  common  defence,  the  security  of 
their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  binding  themselves 
to  assist  each  other  against  all  force  offered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon 
them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any 
other  pretence  whatever. 

Art.  IV.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  friendship  and 
intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  different  States  in  this  Union,  the 
free  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  States,  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives 
from  justice  excepted,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of 
free  citizens  in  the  several  States ;  and  the  people  of  each  State  shall  have 
free  ingress  and  regress  to  and  from  any  other  State,  and  shall  enjoy  therein 
all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce,  subject  to  the  same  duties, 
impositions,  and  restrictions,  as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively; 
provided  that  such  restrictions  shall  not  extend  so  far  as  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  property  imported  into  any  State,  to  any  other  State  of  which 
the  owner  is  an  inhabitant ;  provided,  also,  that  no  imposition,  duties,  or 
restriction,  shall  be  laid  by  any  State  on  the  property  of  the  United  States, 
or  either  of  them. 

If  any  person  guilty  of,  or  charged  with,  treason,  felony,  or  other  high 
misdemeanour  in  any  State,  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  any 
of  the  United  States,  he  shall,  upon  demand  of  the  governor  or  executive 
power  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  dehvered  up,  and  removed  to 
the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  his  offence. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given,  in  each  of  these  States,  to  the 
records,  acts,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of 
every  other  St^ite. 

Art.  V.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  delegates  shall  be  annually  appointed  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  of  each  State  shall  direct,  to  meet  in  Congress 
on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  in  every  year,  with  a  power  resened 
to  each  State  to  recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within 
the  year,  and  to  send  others  in  their  stead  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

No  State  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  less  than  two,  nor  by 
more  than  seven  members ;  and  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  a 
delegate  for  more  than  three  years,  in  any  term  of  six  years ;  nor  shall 
any  person,  being  a  delegate,  be  capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the 
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United  States,  for  which  he,  or  another  for  his  benefit,  receives  any  salary, 
fees,  or  emolument  of  any  kind. 

Each  State  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  in  any  meeting  of  the 
States,  and  while  they  act  as  members  of  the  conunittee  of  the  States. 

In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
each  State  shall  have  one  vote. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress  shall  not  be  impeached  or 
questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  Congress ;  and  the  members  of 
Congress  shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  from  arrests  and  imprison 
ments  during  the  time  of  their  going  to  and  from,  and  attendance  on 
Congress,  except  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

Art.  VI.  No  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  assembled,  shall  send  any  embassy  to,  or  receive  any  embassy 
from,  or  enter  into  any  conference,  agreement,  alliance,  or  treaty,  with 
any  king,  prince,  or  state ;  nor  shall  any  person  holding  any  office  of 
profit  or  trust  under  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  accept  of  any 
present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king, 
prince,  or  foreign  state;  nor  shall  the  United  States,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  two  or  more  States  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confederation,  or 
alliance  whatever  between  them,  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  specifying  accurately  the  piuposes  for 
which  the  same  is  to  be  entered  into,  and  how  long  it  shall  continue. 

No  States  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  which  may  interfere  with 
any  stipulations  in  treaties  entered  into  by  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  state,  in  pursuance  of  any 
treaties  already  proposed  by  Congress  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain. 

No  vessels  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  by  any  State, 
except  such  number  only  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  defence  of  such  State  or  its  trade  ; 
nor  shall  any  body  of  forces  be  kept  up  by  any  State,  in  time  of  peace, 
except  such  number  only  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  assembled,  shall  be  deemed  requisite  to  garrison  the  forts  nec- 
essary for  the  defence  of  such  State ;  but  every  State  shall  always  keep 
up  a  well-regulated  and  disciplined  militia,  sufficiently  armed  and  ac- 
coutred, and  shall  provide  and  constantly  have  ready  for  use,  in  public 
stores,  a  due  number  of  field-pieces  and  tents,  and  a  proper  quantity  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  camp  equipage. 

No  State  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  State  be  actually  invaded  by 
enemies,  or  shall  have  received  certain  advice  of  a  resolution  being 
formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians  to  invade  such  State,  and  the  danger 
is  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  a  delay  till  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  can  be  consulted ;  nor  shall  any  State  grant  commis- 
sions to  any  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  nor  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal, 
except  it  be  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  and  then  only  against  the  kingdom  or  state,  and  the  subjects 
thereof  against  which  war  has  been  so  declared,  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  shall  be  established  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
unless  such  State  be  invested  by  pirates,  in  which  case  vessels  of  war 
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may  be  fltl«d  out  Tur  tliat  occjisioi],  and  kept  so  long  an  the  dan^r  etuH 
'■iintinue,  or  until  tb^  United  Slates,  id  Congress  muiembled.  shall  deWr- 
niine  otherwise. 

Art.  Vll.  When  land  tones  are  raised  by  ajiy  State  for  the  oonunoci 
defeiiee.  all  officers  of  or  under  the  rank  of  eolonel  xball  be  appoiolt^ 
by  the  legiulatuTp  of  each  State  respectively  hy  whom  such  fames  shall  le 
raiaed,  or  in  such  manner  oa  biipI)  State  shall  direct,  and  all  vaeandiS 
Rhull  be  (llled  up  by  the  State  which  first  made  the  appointmeDt. 

Art.  Vltl.  All  chargett  of  war.  and  aU  other  expensctii  thai  shall  be 
ini-mred  for  the  common  defeuiNt  or  (teuerel  welfare,  and  allawed  by  the 
United  Stales,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  conunoii 
treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  liy  the  severaJ  Stat«s,  in  proportion  lo 
the  value  of  all  land  within  ©aoh  8lal«.  granted  to,  or  mirveyed  for,  any 
person,  as  suoh  land  and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon  nhiU 
be  estimated  aecording  to  such  mode  as  the  Unitwl  States,  in  Conpta 
Msembled.  shall,  from  time  to  time,  direet  and  appoint.  The  taxes  fur 
pa^-ing  that  proportion  shall  be  lud  and  levied  by  the  authority  and 
direction  of  the  Ivfrislatures  of  the  several  States,  within  the  time  agT«e<i 
upon  by  the  ChIipH  Sinte>i,  in  (^fnicrcw  assembled. 

Aht.  IX.  Tlif  Unilt'd  Slnle.*.  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  llie 
sole  and  exr-lusi\e  rif-ht  and  power  of  determining  on  peace  and  war, 
e.xcept  hi  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sixth  Article:  of  sending  and 
n'CHving  amliOMsadors :  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances,  pru\-ided 
that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made  whereby  the  legislative  power 
of  the  res|)ective  States  shall  lie  restrained  from  imposing  such  imposts 
anil  <lulies  on  foreigners,  oh  their  own  |)eople  are  subjected  to.  or  from 
prohibiting  tlie  e.t|M)rlutiun  or  in))>ortation  of  any  species  of  goods  or 
commodities  whatsoe\er;  of  establishing  rules  for  deciding,  io  all  eases, 
what  i-apt  iires  on  Innd  or  water  shall  be  If^tnl,  and  in  what  manner  prizes 
taken  by  lam!  or  naval  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  shall  l>e 
dividin!  or  ;i|)proprinted :  of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  n'prisal  in 
time's  of  ]>i'iir-i-;  fipi>ointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piraeies  and  felonies 
nmiriiilleil  on  the  hii;h  s<>as ;  and  establishing  courts  for  receiving  and 
deh'rmining  Mnally  a|)pcnls  in  all  casi's  of  capture;  provided  thai  no 
member  of  Congri'ss  shall  be  app"iinti>d  ns  judge  of  any  of  the  said 

The  Uniti'il  Stub's,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  also  be  the  last  resort 
on  apjM'al,  in  all  dispiitis  and  diffenmces  now  subsisting,  or  tliat  hereafter 
may  arise  between  two  or  more  States  eon<i?rning  l>oundary.  jurisdielion. 
orany  other  cause  whatever;  whieh  authority  shall  always  lie  exercised  in 
the  manner  follriHing :  ^'liene\er  the  k^slative  or  executive  authority, 
or  lawful  agent  of  any  State  in  I'ontrinersy  with  another,  sliall  present  a 
petition  to  Congress,  staling  the  matter  in  question,  and  praying  for  a 
hearing,  not  ice  thereof  >liall  be  pveii  !.y  order  of  Congress  to  the  l^slalive 
or  eM'eutive  antliorily  of  the  .illier  Slate  in  controversy,  and  a  day  rt^ 
signed  for  llii'  a]>|ieaninei-  <,(  ilie  jiarlies  by  tlicir  lawful  agents,  who  shall 

ecinstilule  a  emivl  f.ir  lieiirin!;  and  delrTiYiiaing  the  matter  in  iiueslimi; 
but  if  Ihi'v  .■:iiiiiol  ayree.  Cc)ugre-:s  shall  name  three  i>ersons  out  of  eaeh 
of  the  United  Males,  and  from  the  Ust  of  sizeh  persons  each  party  shall 
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alternately  strike  out  one,  the  petitioners  beginning,  until  the  number 
shall  be  reduced  to  thirteen ;  and  from  that  number  not  less  than  seven 
nor  more  than  nine  names,  as  Congress  shall  direct,  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  Congress,  be  drawn  out  by  lot ;  and  the  persons  whose  names  shall  be 
BO  drawn,  or  any  five  of  them,  shall  be  conmiissioners  or  judges,  to  hear 
and  finally  determine  the  controversy,  so  always  as  a  major  part  of  the 
judges  who  shall  hear  the  cause  shall  agree  in  the  determination ;  and  if 
either  party  shall  neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  show- 
ing reasons  which  Congress  shall  judge  sufficient,  or  being  present,  shall 
refuse  to  strike,  the  Congress  shall  proceed  to  nominate  three  persons  out 
of  each  State,  and  the  secretary  of  Congress  shall  strike  in  behalf  of  such 
party  absent  or  refusing ;  and  the  judgment  and  sentence  of  the  court,  to 
be  appointed  in  the  manner  before  prescribed,  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive ;  and  if  any  of  the  parties  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
such  court,  or  to  appear  or  defend  their  claim  or  cause,  the  court  shall 
nevertheless  proceed  to  pronouce  sentence  or  judgrment,  which  shall  in 
like  manner  be  final  and  decisive ;  the  judgment  or  sentence  and  other 
proceedings  being  in  either  case  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  lodged 
among  the  acts  of  Congress  for  the  security  of  the  parties  concerned ;  pro- 
vided, that  every  commissioner,  before  he  sits  in  judgment,  shall  take 
an  oath,  to  be  administered  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  court 
of  the  State  where  the  cause  shall  be  tried,  *'  well  and  truly  to  hear  and 
determine  the  matter  in  question,  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment, 
without  favour,  affection,  or  hope  of  reward/'  Provided,  also,  that  no 
State  shall  be  deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

All  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil  claimed  under  dif- 
ferent grants  of  two  or  more  States,  whose  jurisdictions,  as  they  may 
respect  such  lands,  and  the  States  which  passed  such  grants,  are  adjusted, 
the  said  grants  or  either  of  them  being  at  the  same  time  claimed  to  have 
originated  antecedent  to  such  settlement  of  jurisdiction,  shall,  on  the 
petition  of  either  party  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be  finally 
determined,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  before  prescribed 
for  deciding  disputes  respecting  territorial  jurisdiction  between  different 
States. 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  also  have  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck 
by  their  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the  respective  States ;  fixing  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  United  States ;  regulat- 
ing the  trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indians  not  members  of 
any  of  the  States ;  provided  that  the  legislative  right  of  any  State,  within 
its  own  limits,  be  not  infringed  or  violated ;  establishing  and  regulating 
post-offices  from  one  State  to  another  throughout  all  the  United  States, 
and  exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers  passing  through  the  same  as  may 
be  required  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  said  office ;  appointing  all 
officers  of  the  land  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  excepting 
regimental  officers ;  appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forces,  and 
commissioning  all  officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the  United  States ; 
mftking  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  said  land  and 
naval  forces,  and  directing  their  operations. 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  authority  to  ap- 
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point  a  committee,  U)  sit  io  Ibe  tec«sa  or  Congress,  to  b«  denominate  "A 
CoiDmitt«e  of  the  States,"  and  to  conslEt  oF  one  delegate  from  each  Stale; 
and  to  appoint  9Ufh  other  committeee  and  civil  oflicenaa  may  b^  De(<easai7 
fur  nmnaginK  the  ^nerikl  affairs  of  the  Uni(«d  Slat«siinder  their  direction ; 
to  api>oint  one  of  their  number  to  preside,  provided  that  no  person  be  al- 
lowed (o  servo  in  I  ho  office  of  president  more  than  one  year  in  any  t«inn  of 
three  years ;  to  aaccrtain  the  necMsary  siuaa  of  money  to  be  r«ifed  for 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  appropriat«  and  apply  the  saim 
tor  defraying  the  public  esponses ;  to  borrow  money  or  emit  bills  on  Ihe 
credit  of  the  United  Slates,  transmitting  every  half  year  to  the  respective 
Stat43S  an  account  of  the  sums  of  money  so  borrowed  or  emitted ;  lo  build 
and  equip  a  navy ;  to  agree  upon  the  number  of  land  forces,  and  to  mala 
requisilions  from  each  State  for  its  quota,  io  proportion  to  the  numberoT 
wtiite  inhabitantfj  in  xuch  State,  which  requisition  shall  be  binding;  and 
thereupon  the  l^islature  of  each  State  sbaU  appoint  the  regimental  offi- 
cent,  raitio  the  men.  and  clothe,  arm.  and  equip  them  in  a  Eoldier-like ' 
ncr  at  the  eocpeuse  of  the  United  Stat«s ;  and  the  officera  and  m< 
clothed,  armed,  and  equipped  shall  marcii  to  the  plane  appointed, 
within  the  time  aRTCwl  on  by  the  I'nited  Stntps,  in  ConKress  asseml 
but  if  the  I  nilcil  Slati's,  in  Conjfrt'n.s  (i.-isetiibli'd.  simll,  iiti  cousidcrjiuon  of 
circumstances,  judge  proper  that  any  State  should  not  raise  men,  or  should 
raise  a  smaller  number  than  its  quota,  and  that  any  other  State  should 
raise  a  greater  number  of  men  than  the  quota  thereof,  such  extra  number 
shall  be  raised,  officered,  clothed,  aimed,  and  equipped  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  quota  of  such  State,  unless  the  legislature  of  such  State  shall 
judge  that  such  extra  number  cannot  be  safely  spared  out  of  the  same,  in 
which  ca-se  they  shall  raise,  officer,  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  as  many  of  such 
extra  nutnber  as  they  judge  can  be  safely  spared,  and  the  officers  and  men 
so  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped  shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and 
within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  Unite<i  Stales,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  ne\'er  engage  in  a  war, 
nor  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  of  pea«e,  nor  enter  into 
any  treaties  or  alliances,  nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate  the  \-alue  thertof, 
nor  ascertain  the  sums  and  expenses  necessary  for  the  defence  and  welfare 
of  the  United  Stales,  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  bills,  nor  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  nor  appropriate  money  nor  agree  upon 
the  number  of  vessels  of  war  to  be  built  or  purchased,  or  the  number  of 
land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor  appoint  a  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  or  navy,  unless  nine  States  assent  to  the  same,  nor  shall  a  question 
on  any  other  point,  except  for  adjourning  from  day  to  day.  be  determined, 
unless  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  a<- 
sembled. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  to  any 
time  within  the  year,  and  lo  any  place  within  the  United  Stales,  so  that 
no  i>eriod  of  adjournment  be  for  a  longer  duration  than  the  space  of  sii 
months,  and  shall  publish  the  journal  of  their  proceedings  monthly, 
except  such  parts  thereof  relating  to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military  opera- 
tions as  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy  ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  (he 
delf^ales  of  each  State  on  any  question,  shall  be  enl«red  on  the  journal, 
when  it  is  desired  by  any  delicate ;  and  the  delegates  of  a  State,  or  aoj 
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of  them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  transcript  of 
the  said  journal,  except  such  parts  as  are  above  excepted,  to  lay  before 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States. 

Art.  X.  The  committee  of  the  States,  or  any  nine  of  them,  shall  be 
authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  such  of  the  powers  of 
Congress  as  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  by  the  consent  of 
nine  States,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  think  expedient  to  vest  them  with ; 
provided  that  no  power  be  delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for  the 
exercise  of  which,  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  voice  of  nine 
States,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  assembled,  is  requisite. 

Art.  XI.  Canada  acceding  to  this  Confederation,  and  joining  in  the 
measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into,  and  entitled  to  all 
the  advantages  of  this  Union  ;  but  no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  same  unless  such  admission  be  agreed  to  by  nine  States. 

Art.  XII.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed,  and  debts 
contracted  by  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  before  the  assembling 
of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  present  Confederation,  shall  be 
deemed  and  considered  as  a  charge  against  the  United  States,  for  payment 
and  satisfaction  whereof  the  said  United  States  and  the  public  faith  are 
hereby  solemnly  pledged. 

Art.  XIII.  Every  State  shall  abide  by  the  determinations  of  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  which  by  this 
Confederation  are  submitted  to  them.  And  the  Articles  of  this  Confed- 
eration shall  be  in\aolably  observed  by  ever>^  State,  and  the  Union  shall 
be  perpetual ;  nor  shall  any  alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in 
any  of  them,  unless  such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  every 
State. 

And  whereas  it  hath  pleased  the  great  Governor  of  the  world  to  incline 
the  hearts  of  the  legislatures  wo  respectively  represent  in  Congress  to 
approve  of,  and  to  authorize  us  to  ratify  the  said  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  perpetual  Union,  Know  ye,  that  we,  the  undersigned  delegates,  by 
virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  to  us  given  for  that  purpose,  do,  by 
these  presents,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  our  respective  constituents, 
fully  and  entirely  ratify  and  confirm  eac^^h  and  every  of  the  said  Articles 
of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union,  and  all  and  singular  the  matters 
and  things  therein  contained.  And  wo  do  further  solemnly  plight  and 
engage  the  faith  of  our  respective  constituents,  that  they  shall  abide  by 
the  determinations  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all 
questions  which  by  the  said  Confederation  are  submitted  to  them ;  and 
that  the  Articles  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  the  States  we 
respectively  represent,  and  that  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual.  In  witness 
whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  in  Congress.  Done  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  ninth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1778,  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  Independence  of  America. 

[These  Articles  were  not  ratified  by  all  the  States  until  1st  March 
1781,  when  the  delegates  of  Maryland,  the  latest  in  ratifying,  signed  for 
her.] 

2z 
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We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blesaiogs 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establiah  Uiis 
Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE   I 

SEcrnoN  1.  All  legfislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members 
chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  l^slature. 

No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  j^ears  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in 
which  ho  shall  be  chosen. 

[Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  sev- 
eral States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  thdr 
respective  numbers,  which  shall  bo  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  person^.] ' 
The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  fir?t 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subse- 
quent term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The 
number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand, 
but  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  Representative ;  and  until  such 
enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled 
to  choose  three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations one,  Connecticut  five.  New  York  six.  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsyl- 
vania, eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  sLx,  Virginia  ten.  North  CarolinA 
five,  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

Wht^n  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  State,  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacan- 
cies. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and  other 
officers ;  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Sec.  8.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years : 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of  the  fir«t 
election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  l>e  into  three  classt-^ 
The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expira- 

*  Tho  clause  included  in  brackets  is  amended  by  the  XlVth  Aniendmont, 
2d  section. 
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tion  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth 
year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that 
one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  State, 
the  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall 
be  chosen. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  di\nded. 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  president  pro 
tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  When 
sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside ; 
and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present. 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  farther  than  to 
removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of 
honour,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States ;  but  the  party  convicted 
shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and 
punishment  according  to  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legisla- 
ture thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter 
such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators. 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  such 
meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by 
law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Sec.  5.  Each  house  shall  bo  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  caoh  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  al)sont  members, 
in  such  manner,  and  under  such  penalties  as  each  house  may  provide. 

Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its 
members  for  disorderly  behaviour,  and,  Avith  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds,  expel  a  member. 

Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to 
time  pubhsh  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment 
require  secrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house 
on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be 
entered  on  the  journal. 

Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other 
plac«  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sec.  6.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a  compensa- 
tion for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treas- 
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itry  of  the  United  SUtes.  Th^y  shnli  in  all  I'ase*.  txc^pt  treason,  felunt. 
and  breach  of  the  peace,  he  privilrgmi  from  arrest  duriag  lh«ir  att«DdftD'>i* 
at  the  aesabn  of  their  mipw-tive  houi^fs,  tinii  in  ^ling  to  and  returoiai; 
from  the  tntne ;  and  for  «ny  vpt-w^h  or  <]pbat«  In  ^ilh«T  bouse  they  ihall 
not  be  questioned  in  any  other  pln»>- 

No  Seaaior  or  nepreaeotalive  xhaU.  during  ihe  time  for  which  he  wu 
clecled,  be  appointed  ta  any  i-ivil  oflii-i!  under  llio  authority  ot  the  Uoited 
States,  whinh  shall  have  bi«t«  nrwited,  or  the  emoluntents  whereor  ibtH 
liave  bfien  iocretuied  duHiiK  such  Itme ;  and  do  person  holtliDg  say  ofliM 
under  the  I'nittxl  States  nholl  be  a  mumber  of  either  bouse  duriog  bis 
'^ontinuanoe  io  office. 

8ec.  7.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  ahaJl  originate  in  the  Hou^  of 
RepresentatiN'efl :  but  the  Seiial«  rosy  propose  or  coneur  'with  aoiend- 
ments  aa  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  nhieh  ehall  have  paxsed  the  House  of  Representatives  fuul 
the  Senate  ihall,  before  it  b««ome  a  law.  be  presented  to  tlie  Predtlrot 
of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approve  he  ehall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  ehall 
return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  tiiat  house  in  which  it  shall  have  origi- 
[iiilivl.  whil  shall  entor  the  ohjcctinns  at  lar^p  on  tht-ir  journal.  ;iii(i  \ir- 
eef<l  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  suc-h  reconsideration  two-thirds  ot  that 
house  shall  agrei?  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  tf^Plhcr  with  Ihe  ohjt*'- 
lions.  to  Ihe  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  lie  reconsidered,  ami 
if  appnu-ed  by  Iwo-thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  beJ^jme  a  law.  But  in  all 
such  casoK  (he  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  naj-s. 
and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  hill  shall  l>e  en- 
terrd  on  the  journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be 
returned  by  the  President  within  ten  days  (.Sundays  excepted)  after  it 
shall  hove  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner 
as  if  he  had  syjticd  it.  unless  Iho  Concress  l>y  their  adjournment  prevcnl 
its  rotuni,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

Every  ord<'r,  resolution,  or  vote  to  whir-h  thp  eonpurrence  of  Ihe  Sen- 
ate und  Housi'  of  Representatives  may  lie  necessary  (except  on  a  ques- 
tion of  a<ljoumment)  shall  lie  presented  to  the  President  of  the  l'nite-1 
Stales ;  and  beforp  the  same  sliall  take  effect  shall  be  approved  by  him, 
or  being  disappm\-ed  by  him,  shall  he  repa.s.se<l  by  two-thirds  of  ilie 
Scimtf  and  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  liraii;i- 
lions  prescrilwd  in  (he  case  of  a  bill. 

Ski-.  H.  The  Coiu;ress  shall  liave  power  to  lay  and  r'oUect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises,  to  paythe  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defen't 
and  Kcneral  welfare  of  Ihe  Unilcil  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  shall  1m>  uniform  1  hrouKhoiit  the  United  States ; 

To  borrow  nionvy  on  the  cnxlit  of  the  I'nited  States ; 

To  rctfulalc  ci)nirncn'c  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
Siaics,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes; 

To  i'sia)ilish  an  iinifomi  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  nti 
(he  >uhjc''i  of  bankruptcies  throiiRhout  the  I'nited  States; 

To  I'oin  Tiiouev.  rcRulale  (he  \alue  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  Iw 
the  standard  uf  weights  and  mciiinri's; 

To  prinidc  for  the  piininlnucnl  of  counterfeiting  the  securilic=  :••::'• 
current  coin  of  the  United  States ;  I 
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To  establish  postr-offices  and  post-roads  ; 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for 
•liimted  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respec- 
tive writings  and  discoveries ; 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court ; 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas, 
and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations  ; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules 
oonceming  captures  on  land  and  water ; 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that 
use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  na\'y  ; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for 
governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively  the  appointment  of  the 
officers  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  disci- 
pline prescribed  by  Congress ; 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  dis 
trict  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places 
purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the 
same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards, 
and  other  needful  buildings ;  and 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Con- 
stitution in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  officer  thereof. 

Sec.  9.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the 
States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by 
the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but 
a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten 
dollars  for  each  person. 

The  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  re- 
quire it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

No  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax,  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion 
to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State. 

No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue 
to  the  porta  of  one  State  over  those  of  another ;  nor  shall  vessels  bound 
to,  or  from,  one  State  be  obhged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  an 
other. 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  consequence'  of 
appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the 


ri'-^ipw  nnd  (!xj)cnditur«^  of  all  public  tiiuni-y  aluUl  be  pubUabed  (rmn 
lime  to  time. 

Nu  tltlt^uf  uulillitj'  ('hallbcgriuitod  by  lhpl'nit«d  8latc<^;  andnoiKr- 
si.n  holding  liny  offifti  of  jtrofit  or  Irunl  uudiy  thnni  sbiUl,  without  the<oo- 
si^iil  of  thp  C'oniff*™.  miiopl  of  w>y  pnatml,,  rranluinpnt.  olllw.  or  title, 
lit  any  klud  wlmt^vcr,  tram  any  king,  priotw,  or  foreign  »tai<J. 

Sr.r.  10.  No  8t«tt'  sluill  nnlcr  into  any  trwit.v.  nJliaupc,  or  fonfrdiw- 
liim;  gnat  loll*!*  of  mirniiio  anil  repriwl;  min  mono;;  emil  bills  of 
cn-dit ;  mokv  anytliim;  bul  jtuld  and  gilver  nolo  a  tt-rulor  In  poyinrat  uf 
dc'bia ;  poM  «ny  hill  til  attnJndur,  ex  ptmt  farlo  law,  or  law  impKirin^!  tbe 
oliliuRlion  of  conlmolK,  or  grant  »ny  (jtlu  of  nobility. 

No  Slati'  shall,  wilhoul  th«  conBent  of  the  Conp***,  lay  any  impottsw 
ctultM  nn  iniportu  ur  Hxpnrta,  nxrwpt  what  may  ha  absolutoly  ncovaio' 
for  (■xotnitinK  itM  tnspwiion  laws :  and  I-hn  net  pnxlu<w  of  all  dutiM  and 
iiiipoBt8.  Iftid  by  any  81aI«  on  Imports  or  exporU,  shall  be  for  Uie  asp  ai 
t li>i  TrottHuiy  d  the  Unitvcl BtaW ;  and  all  raoh  1a«'R  shall  be  subJKt  u> 
ihomviaionand  oontKdiif  tbOoDfOWH. 

So  Stat*  shall,  without  tike  Min«ent  of  CoBBTess.  lay  any  duty  of  ton- 
I1IIK1-.  lii'i'ri  inioiw  i>r  shi[>^  nf  wpir  in  tirnc  of  pauv.  .'nlrr  into  any  sgn^>- 
nii'Til  or  c'i]m|iai-(  with  oniitKcr  Slatv,  <ir  with  a  fort'iKn  power,  or  pn- 
KiLl.'''  ill  niir,  iiiilf>'s  ui'tiiully  inviiiiful,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  aa  will 
not  admit  of  ili^uy. 

ARTICLE  ir 

Si:(TroN  1.  Tin'  rvpculive  powpr  phall  bo  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
I  nit.'d  Sliilc>i  of  Anicri.'a.  He  jiball  hold  his  oflipe  during  the  term  of 
four  vrar^,  iitid  10f;''lhi'r  wilh  the  Vic-e-I'ri'sident,  ehosen  for  the  same 
tiTiii,  bp  ,.lpi-(od  US  follows: 

JOiii-h  State  shall  iipiKitnl.  in  sui-h  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may 
dirfi't,  a  nmiibcT  of  elec^tors.  cipiid  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and 
IJi  |ir.'.eii1alives  lo  whi.-b  the  Slate  may  Ik;  enlilled  in  the  Conirrpss:  but 
iii>SiTi;iliir<ir  Kepr.'si'iitiiliuMjr  person  holdinganoftieo  of  trust  orpnitit 
under  the  Triiied  Sl;ile-i,  shall  l>e  appointed  an  elcetor. 

IThe  .lec'tors  sliiiil  nieol  in  tlicir  respeetive  States,  and  vote  by  liaQot 
fur  iwri  jierwrns,  of  «hom  ono  at  least  shall  not  l)e  an  inhabitant  of  the 
^!iiiie  StiUe  sviili  ilii'iMsilves.  And  thry  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  pei^ 
SI1II-;  voted  fur.  and  of  the  nunilwrof  votes  foreaeh  ;  which  list  they  shall 
sis;ii  and  eertify.  and  Imnsmil  sealed  to  the  seat  of  (he  Government  of  tbe 
1  lilted  Stales  dir<>e(ed  to  the  I'n?sidonl  of  the  Senate.  The  Pn-sidcni  of 
(he  Senate  shall,  in  the  pri-seneeof  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
talives,  open  all  Ihi'  eerlificates,  and  Ihe  votes  shall  then  lie  eountd. 
The  iRTson  liai  inn  the  (,'reatesl  niimlHT  of  votes  shall  l>e  the  President, 
if  -lieh  number  ]«■  a  majority  of  the  whole  niimlMT  of  ele<'tors  appoinlfd; 
and  if  Ibero  be  ni'-ri-  lliati  one  who  have  sueh  majiirily  and  have  an  equal 
nnmhvr  of  vole.:,  Ilien  the  Housf'  of  Keprt'sentativps  shall  immediatelv 
ehoose  by  ballot  one  of  lh<in  for  Pivsident;  and  if  no  person  have  a 
niajoinly,  then  from  the  five  liicliesl  on  the  list  the  said  Mouse  shall  in  like 
manner  ehoo-e  Ihe  I'resiilent.  Hnt  in  ehmisiiig  the  President,  the  vuti'rf 
Bhall  bu  taken  by  Stal«s,  Ihe  reprusentation  from  each  State  baWng  one 
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vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members 
from  two- thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  President, 
the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be 
the  Vice-President ;  but  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have 
equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them,  by  ballot,  the  Vice- 
President.]  ^ 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors,  and 
the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes;  which  day  shall  be  the 
same  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  person  except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  President ;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office 
-who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  four- 
teen years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said 
office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Congress 
may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  ina- 
bility, both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer 
shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly  until 
the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a  compen- 
sation, which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period 
for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that 
period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  follow- 
ing oath  or  affirmation : 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  when 
called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States ;  he  may  require  the 
opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices, 
and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences 
against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur ;  and 
he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose 
appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be 
established  by  law ;  but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment 
of  such  inferior  officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in 
the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen 

^This  clause  in  brackets  has  been  superseded  by  the  Xllth  Amendment. 
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iluriug  tiu)  ncww  of  the  Senate,  by  gi&nting  <»mniissioos  which  ifaaD 
expire  nl  the  end  of  thi^ir  npjct  session. 

Sec.  3.  Ho  ohsU  trom  litiie  to  time-  give  lo  the  Congn^s  infomuitioii of 
ihp  »lal«  ot  thp  I'liiou.  ftod  rooominetid  to  their  ransid^nition  such  mea*- 
iiivs  uB  hi'  ihult  jui1k<-'  tuwHwary  knd  oxpiMlinit ;  he  may,  on  (>jitnu)rdiriaf; 
iccAsionii,  (xinvonn  holh  hoasm,  or  pithor  of  ihom,  and  in  cuse  of  diaK"<~ 
niPiil  belweon  lliom.  with  reaped  lo  ihc  timp  of  ^djouniinenl.  he  nay 
luljmim  thein  to  eur^h  Umo  on  hi'  xbnll  think  proper;  he  shall  iwmn 
nnilutMiulors  nnil  othrr  puhlin  miniaU>r« ;  he  shall  tAkt>  eare  that  the  lam 
I  It'  faithfully  exwulod.  and  ahaH  eommissioii  all  the  offieera  of  the  United 

SUtliw. 

Sbt.  H.  The  IVnsidrnl.  Vioe-Prraident  and  all  i>ivil  offieera  of  tli« 
I.~nil(<d  8tate«.  shall  bv  ramoved  from  on[ii:<e  on  impeachment  for,  and  con- 
viotJou  uf,  treusiua,  liribery.  or  other  high  primes  and  niisdetneajiaun. 

ARTICLE  in  M 

8KCT101I  I.  The  judleia]  ponw  of  the  t^nited  f^tstes  shall  ^vMtodsJ^ 

mil-  Siipri'iiii'  Coiirf.iinil  in  such  inrcriiir  i-imrlsus  t\u'  fimerewj  mayfmm 
liiiii'  III  linii'  (irdiiin  am!  I'sluhlish.  The  jitdROs,  holh  of  the  Suprvmi"  and 
iMr<'ri<ir('<iiirts,  sh;tll  liold  their ollices  dnrineeiMxi  Iiehavimir,  and  shall,  al 
siuii'il  tjnu's,  ri'''i'ivc  U,r  their  wrvii-es  a  I'umpensatioii,  whieh  shall  not  i* 
(liniiiH-lii'd  iliirint;  ihi'ir  conlinuniHf  in  oftii-o. 

Skc.  2.  The  jniiieial  ]NmiT  ^hall  extend  lo  all  ca-ies,  in  law  and  equity. 
Jirisini;  iitiiiir  this  C. list  it  lit  ion,  tlielnw^iof  Ihe  Tniled  Stati's.  and  trealifs 
m:i.iiM>rwbiih  sliall  lie  iiiiuic,  under  Iheir  authority  ;  to  all  eases  affeeting 
anihass!iil<ir-i,  uthir  [iuKlii>  ministers,  and  consuls;  touU  casesof  admirall.v 
and  riKirilime  iurisilictiitn  ;  to  controversies  to  whieh  the  United  Slalfs 
shiill  Ilea  iiarly  ;  lo  <'<.ntroversies  lH>t«een  two  or  more  States;  Iwtw.vii 
a  Slaleaiid  .■jlj/.eiw  of  another  Stfile ;   Iw'twix'n  eili^eiis  of  different  Stale,* 

lietiweii  i-ili/,eiis  of  the  same  Slate  elaiuiinR  lands  under  grants  of  ilif- 
fereiil  Slatii,  and  lielwein  a  Stale,  or  the  eilizens  thereof,  and  foreifrn 

III  all  ea-es  afTeetiiig  umlmssiidors,  other  public  miniMlers  and  consuk 
Hjiil  those  in  wbieli  a  Stale  shall  he  piirl.v,  the  Hupp>me  Court  shall  haw 
iiricinal  jnrisdieiion.  In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  thr 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  lo  law  and  fai-l. 
with  such  except  ions,  and  under  Ku<'h  reftulalions  os  the  Congress  shall 
make. 

The  trial  of  all  cnmes,  except  in  cases  of  in-penehntent.  shall  he  liv 
jury  ;  aii<l  such  irial  shall  he  held  in  the  Stale  when'  the  said  crimes  lihatl 
liave  hecn  cimmiilleii ;  but  when  Hot  commit  led  ttithin  any  State,  the  trial 
shall  beat  such  place  or  (iliicesas  liie  ConKTe.-m  mavbv  law  have  directed. 

S>:.'.  :i.  Treason  as;aiii-t  the  I  "nited  Slates  shall  consist  only  in  levyinT 
"ar  aiiaiii-l  tliem.  or  in  adlierii'"  lo  their  enemies,  pvinfl;  them  aid  anil 
eomforl.  .\<i  person  shall  be<'oii  ■■■ted  of  treascn  unless  on  the  teslimony 
of  Iwii  wiiiicsses  to  the  same  overt  ^et,  or  on  confession  in  open  iijurt. 

The  Con^rn^ss  shall  have  |M>wer  ui  declare  Ihe  punishment  of  treasiin. 
hut  no  alliiijuler  of  Ireasim  shall  work  eomiption  of  blood,  or  forfeiiure 
except  duriiiK  the  hfe  of  the  |>erson  attainted. 
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ARTICLE  IV 

Section  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the 
public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State.  And 
the  Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such 
acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who 
shall  flee  from  justice  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of 
the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up, 
to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labour  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regu- 
lation therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labour,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labour  may  be 
due. 

Sec.  3.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union ; 
but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  State ;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more 
States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatiures  of  the 
States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 

Sec.  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  invasion ;  and  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  execu- 
tive (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary, shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call 
a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  wh'ch,  in  either  case,  shall 
be  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  con- 
ventions in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratifica- 
tion may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress ;  provided  that  no  amendment 
which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth 
section  of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall 
be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 


ARTICLE  VI 


1 


All  dottlJi  niDtraoled  and  ei)KBe«'nientf-  anU-rMl  into,  bofore  Ilie  adop- 
tiuii  of  Ihis  C'uniititutiun,  shsll  hti  ii»  valid  ne<utiKi  thti  United  States  imder 
lliii  (^oniitiLuUuii  as  undur  ihi-  Cun^deration. 

This  ConMtitittion.  nnd  thi!  ItiwH  of  the  Uiiit«d  Suuis  v-ideh  shall  t« 
RtAde  in  imnuAnoo  limrMir,  and  nil  Lntutica  mndu,  or  whifh  ishall  be 
ninde,  under  tli<-  aulhurily  uf  the  Uniud  SUiU«.  hIi&I)  he  ihe  Rupi^ni* 
liiw  Iff  Um  bud ;  ftiid  tlio  judstw  in  evury  State  nhttJ]  bt-  bound  tfaereh;. 
any  ihing  in  the  ixiDstitutioti  or  laws  of  any  Siat«  to  the  ooutiury  notwiih- 
ii  landing. 

Tluf  Bonatora  and  R«prc<!t*nUitiviw  Ixirore  menliooed,  and  the  memben 
of  the  Mveral  Slat*  legifliilunM,  and  all  exoMitive  and  judJciai  oIBcms, 
1>oth  of  the  United  St&tw  aud  uf  the  §«veml  !Stat«8.  shall  be  bound  by 
oath  or  affimistion  lo  support  tliis  C-on^titution ;  but  no  reli^oui  l«tt 
bIulII  ever  he  required  u  n  qualifloBtioD  to  any  ofllce  or  publie  tniet  undv.i 
Tho  Uuilvd  SlatM. 

ARTICLE  VII 

of  the  ( 

■  tht'i'sialiliHhmiTi 

Doiii'  in  ( 'i»nvontii)n  by  tho  unanimous  consent  of  tho  States  prewnt.' 
I-  Scii>iitccnt)i  (illy  of  Si>jiifml)er,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  uf 

■  ]iidi'|ii>ncli>i»'c  <.f  llic  I'nil.nl  SlaliM  of  Anieri<-a  the  Twelfth. 
In  WiTNKs.-i  whori-of  we  ha\o  hereunto  KUbsprihed  our  names. 

Oij     U'ANHlNrjTUV. 

I'rmiill.  and  Dcptdy  from  Virginia. 


«,ii.  lioi;.'!'  SlLTMiiin,  S.ir  r-ffA- —  Ale.\anriur  Hamilton.  .V<»- ./.r.-ji 
—  Wil.  Livini;sl..n.  Win.  Pal.Tson.  D;ni(i  nr.-ark'v,  Jona.  DavloD. 
I',„iwiln„ii,i  -  1(.  Franklin.  Thus.  Kilxsinions,  Tliorna-s  MifBin,  Jar.'d 
lnjr.T«ill.  iti)b(.  Morris.  James  Wilson,  Geo.  Clymer.  Ciouv.  Morris. 
h.ifiw.>n  —V„'<,.  Kraii.  Riehniil  Bnssetl.  CunnitiR  Bedford,  Jun..  Jac^i. 
Hrimm.  .h.lin  Dickinson.  M„r.jln«.l  —  James  M-Henry,  Dan.  farruii, 
Dun.  JenifiT,  of  St.  Tlionias.  Virginia  — .hihn  Blair,  Janies  Madi.'^m, 
.Iiin.  \.,rlli  (V<r../,»<j  — Win.  niounl,  lIuKh  Williamsi.n.  Rleh'd  Dofe 
Sjiaiitlil.  S,'.<lh  Ciirotinn—J.  HutU'clffe,  Charles  Iln.rknev,  Chartrt 
CnlrsHorlli  l-ini'kni'V,  Pier.-e  Hutlcr.  Gfi.rs iVi  —  William  Few,  Abf. 
Baldwin. 


Alli'st:  William  jAt'Ksos-,  Secretary. 

tli...li-  IslamI  W.1 

^  not  riTir 

ps.'iili'd.     Several  ..(  the  ddpRHlps  had  left  t 

l.lil>t   r;,li(ir:,tV 
lio  (\,n>lilii<i..i. 
Unit  i>[  Itlludc  U 

1,    ■i.M|,|,.CI 

.11  u;is  Ih,-, 
.luud,  May 

:.tcf  ha.i  l-.,.n  ;.|>|-,inl.il.  -i.^,  :.!t.>ndo<l.  39  iiciii 
\  of  Drhnar.-.  1)it.  7,  I7s7;    thr.  ninth  (I'rii 
.  I].a(  ..(  .\,-w  HumpBhire.  Jui.i-  21,  ITSS;   l 
:i'J,  1790. 
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Articles  in  addition  to,  and  amendment  of,  the  ConstitiUion  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress,  and  ratified  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  setter  at  States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of  the  origi- 
nal Constitution. 

ARTICLE  I' 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof ;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

ARTICLE  II 

A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  stat«, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

ARTICLE  III 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  the  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  IV 

The  right  of  the  people  to  bo  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  vio- 
lated, and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched, 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

ARTICLE  V 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous 
crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in 
cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual 
service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject 
for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall 
be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  Hberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation. 

ARTICLE  VI 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have 
been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  bo  informed  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him ;  to  have  compulsorj'  process  for  obtaining  \\'itnesses  in  his  favour, 
and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence. 

*  Amendments  I-X  incluHivc  were  proposed  by  Congress  to  the  Legislatures 
of  the  States,  Sept.  25,  1789,  and  ratified  1789-91. 


^^^H  *  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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ARTICLE  Ml 

In  Biilu  at  common  law.  whw*  the  value  in  conlroversy  shall  «»J<*ii 
twonty  dollare.  the  right  of  trial  by  jiity  shtOl  he  preserved,  and  notM 

ARTICLE  VIII 

imposed,  nor 

ARTICLE  IX 

The  unumeration  in  tht>  Coiistilulion,  of  certain  righlji. 
Mtnstruod  lo  d^iiy  up  disparage  othpr*  rolained  by  the  pwipit 

shall  notJ^ 

ARTICLK  X 

V 

The  powers  not  delegated  (o  the  I'nitod  States  by  the  Constitution. 
nor  prohil>ite<l  by  it  lo  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively. 
or  to  the  pwple. 

ARTICLE  XI' 

The  judicial  power  of  the  I'nitfd  States  shall  nol  lie  eonstnied  to 
exli-nd  111  liny  suit  in  law  or  equity,  eommeneed  ur  pruseciited  againM  uDf 
of  llie  United  Stales  l)y  i-itizens  of  another  Slaie,  or  by  citizens  or  sutijei'Is 
of  any  foreign  Slate. 

ARTICLE  Xir 

The  eleclors  shall  meet  in  Iheir  respei'tivo  States,  and  vole  liy  ballot 
for  l^siilent  and  \'iee-I>residcnt,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  lie  an 
inhnliitant  of  the  same  Slate  with  themselves;  they  shall  name  in  their 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  dislinel  ballots  the  per- 
son voIihI  for  as  Viee-I^resident,  and  they  shall  make  distinet  lists  of  all 
piTsims  votiil  fiir  as  Pri'sident.  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  \'ice-Pre?i- 
deiit.  and  of  the  number  of  votes  fur  eai'h.  whieh  lists  they  shall  sicn  and 
certify,  iind  transmit  sealed  lo  the  seal  of  the  fJoveminent  of  the  rnited 
Stiites.  diK'i-tL'd  lo  the  l*resident  of  the  Senate ;  —  The  President  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represenlatii**. 
open  all  Ihe  fertitieatcs.  and  the  votes  shall  then  he  counted  :  —  The  per- 
son having  the  greatest  number  of  voles  for  President  shall  be  the  Presi- 
dent, if  such  numl}er  \>e  a  majority  of  Ihe  whole  number  of  electors 
apiwinled;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons 
having  (he  highest  niinibcrs  not  e.^eeiiding  three  on  the  list  of  those  voted 

<  Aiiicndt.  XI  wcis  iir.>|>iis.Kl  l>y  Coukti™  Sciit.  5,  1794,  and  dpclanxi  U>  have 
IxTii  nitllivil  l.v  IJK'  icEMiUlirrs  of  Ihrcc-foorllis  of  the  Stales,  Jan.  8.  179S, 
'  .\iiir>ii<H.  \n  ttiis  ijrc.[n>s<ii  liy  CcnKrcss  lire-,  12. 1S03.  and  dcdarcd  to  have 
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for  as  President,  the  House  of  Ilepresentatives  shall  choose  immediately, 
by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall 
be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote ; 
a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from 
two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a 
President  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before 
the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-Rodent  shall  act 
as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability 
of  the  President. 

The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice-President  shall 
be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two 
highest  numbers  on  the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President ; 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  Xlir 

Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  juris- 
diction. 

Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

ARTICLE  XIV  * 

Section  1.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  procers  of  law  ;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Sec.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of 
persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right 
to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature 
thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of 
representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  num- 

*  Amendt.  XIII  was  proposed  by  Congress  Feb.  1,  1865,  and  declared  to 
have  been  ratified  by  27  of  the  36  States,  Dec.  18.  1865. 

*  Amendt.  XIV  was  proposed  by  Congress  June  16.  1866,  and  declared  to 
have  been  ratified  by  30  of  the  36  States,  July  28,  1868. 
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b«r  rtf  iiueb  male  uitiKHim  shall  bcw  Ui  the  whole  number  of  male  dtiM» 
iwenty-one  yean  of  ago  iu  such  Slat*. 

Sec,  3.  No  poreon  shall  be  a  SeuaUir  or  Rdpresantative  in  Cong*««h « 
('l(ifiur  of  I'rwiidtMil  and  Vioo-Prwiwipnt.  or  hold  any  olE«».  oivil  or  mBi- 
iiirj.  uniiiirl.h<tlinil«lBUiI«*,  ur undur any  Sl»!«.  who.  having  pfsvioiralT 
inhun  an  oath,  ak  a  ninmhnr  at  V-iirtgnea,  or  as  an  nfliMir  ot  Ihv  VtilM 
SiuUii,  ur  an  »  nii<inb«r  of  any  8tat«  Ipgiclature,  or  as  an  (ocnpuUve  or  ju*> 
I'ial  olRoM-  of  any  Ktatu.  to  support  the  Coii«titnlion  of  (he  Unit«!  atali* 
fhall  have  fln^offoii  in  iniuntwlJou  or  ntbelliou  againEt  the  Ham».  or  gitm 
nil!  or  comfort  to  tho  vnomiw  ihrreof.  But  Congre^  may.  by  a  vol»  of 
twii-lhinia  of  ijach  lluu«-,  rtniov*  Buuh  diiabilily. 

Stjn.  4.  Th'-  vnlitJily  of  tho  imhlin  ilobl  of  the  United  States,  authunW 
li,v  law.  including  (l»bl«in(-umiid  for  payment  of  peosionsand  bountiesfor 
onrvlua  jn  nlppretuiiiji;  InsUITMtiun  or  rebellion,  hhaU  not  be  qucetioned. 
Hut  noithar  tho  ITnited  Ktatni  nor  any  Stale  shall  assume  or  pay  uy 
(lottt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  itMutrectJoo  or  rebellion  against  Ite 
I'nltwi  States,  or  any  olaim  for  the  loss  or  emanmpation  of  »ny  slai 
but  all  tueh  debts,  obliKalkma.  and  nlaJroit  HhaU  be  held  illegal  and  vi 

Sir,  ,'i.  The  Cfincr-:-,-^  -^liall  liav.-  pmvcr  U>  vnton-i'.  by  iip|>n>j)riat* 
it■i;l^lali^ln,  llio  i>rii\isions  of  Ihis  article. 

ARTICLE  XV' 

Section  1.  Tho  riRht  of  citizons  of  the  Unitod  States  to  vote  shall  not 
be  ilenied  or  abriditiil  by  tho  l.'nite<l  Stales  or  by  any  State  on  awount 
of  rufe,  eolour,  or  pre\'ious  con<li(ion  of  sen'itude. 

Sue.  2.  Tin'  CoiiKTOss  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate b'fjislution. 


P:XTRACTS   FROM    THE    CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    STATE 
OF  OKLAHOMA' 


PREAMBLE 

CTj'iN  1,  —  luvoking  tlif  RuidaiiPC  of  .Umighly  God,  in  order  to 
■e  auU  pi'rpetuate  the  blessing  of  liberty ;  to  secure  just  and  rigliitul 

,ni'-iidt.  XV  was  pmimsi-d  bv  ronerrss  Fnb.  26.  IS09,  and  declarod  to  have 
ralific-d  ],>■  2'.}  of  tW-  :I7  St:.t<-3.  Marrh  30,  1S70. 

rti-d  ]iy  a  new  state  uji  t 


■   foil 


<  thp 


,   1910. 


,  IO-:iii.  ,tN-l2:    Hale  of  intoxicnnti,   I  6. 

TiMiiii-i  Itif-n'iiiIiJMi  SSSl-fia.  Sn-a,  415-B,  447-8:  Limi- 
iif  111,  l,;!i,-l;,tiir.'  (;t5  rc^triotiiJiw  Bltfcifind)  S5  1W-13B:  Tw 
.  2:il  !:■.  l;1j.l'.-i1.  254-7.  2fiO.  42i-;i:  Stale  Dclrta  }  M- 
us  til  ni:ik<;  tlii'ir  own  rharliTS  §{413-1:  Hoiupstead  and 
:  MakiiiB  void  tontraoU  H  442-3. 
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government;  to  promote  our  mutual  welfare  and  happiness,  we,  the 
X>eople  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitu- 
tion. 

Sec.  2.  —  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Supreme,  —  Section  1. 
The  State  of  Oklahoma  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  Federal  Union, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

Sec.  3.  —  Toleration  of  Religious  Sentiment,  —  Perfect  toleration  of 
religious  sentiment  shall  be  secured,  and  no  inhabitant  of  the  State 
shall  ever  be  molested  in  person  or  property  on  account  of  his  or  her 
mode  of  religious  worship ;  and  no  religious  test  shall  be  required  for 
the  exercise  of  civil  or  political  rights.  Polygamous  or  plural  mar- 
riages are  forever  prohibited. 

Sec.  7.  —  Public  Schools,  —  Provisions  shall  be  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  schools,  which  shall 
be  open  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  and  free  from  sectarian  con- 
trol ;  and  said  schools  shall  always  be  conducted  in  English :  Provided, 
That  nothing  herein  shall  preclude  the  teaching  of  other  languages  in 
said  public  schools:  And  Provided,  Further,  That  this  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  separate 
schools  for  white  and  colored  children. 

Sec.  8.  —  Right  of  Suffrage;  Abridgment  of.  —  The  State  shall  never 
enact  any  law  restricting  or  abridging  the  right  of  suffrage  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Sec.  9.  —  Introduction  and  Sale  of  Liquor  as  Provided  in  Enabling 
Ad,  —  The  manufacture,  sale,  barter,  giving  away,  or  otherwise 
furnishing,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  of  intoxicating  liquors 
within  those  parts  of  the  State,  heretofore  known  as  the  Indian  Territory 
and  the  Osage  Indian  Reservation,  and  within  any  other  parts  of  the 
State  which  existed  as  Indian  reservations  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
Nineteen  Hundred  and  Six,  is  prohibited  for  a  period  of  twenty-one 
years  from  the  date  of  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union,  and 
thereafter  until  the  people  of  the  State  shall  otherwise  provide  by 
amendment  of  this  Constitution  and  proper  State  legislation.  Any 
person,  individual  or  corporate,  who  shall  manufacture,  sell,  barter,  give 
away,  or  otherwise  furnish  any  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind,  including 
beer,  ale,  and  wine,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  who 
shall,  within  the  above  described  portions  of  the  State,  advertise  for 
sale  or  solicit  the  purchase  of  any  such  liquors,  or  who  shall  ship  or  in  any 
way  convey  such  liquors  from  other  parts  of  the  State  into  the  portions 
hereinbefore  described,  shall  be  punished,  on  conviction  thereof,  by 
fine  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  and  by  imprisonment  not  less  than 
thirty  days  for  each  offense :  Provided,  That  the  Legislature  may  pro- 
vide by  law  for  one  agency  under  supervision  of  the  State  in  each  in- 
corporated town  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  population  in  the  portions 
of  the  State  hereinbefore  described ;  and  if  there  be  no  incorporated 
town  of  two  thousand  population  in  any  county  in  said  portions  of  the 
State,  such  county  shall  be  entitled  to  have  one  such  agency,  for  the 
sale  of  such  liquors  for  medicinal  purposes ;  and  for  the  sale,  for  indus- 
trial purposes,  of  alcohol  which  shall  have  been  denaturized  by  some 
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process  approved  by  the  United   States  Commissioner  of   Internal 
Revenue ;    and  for  the  sale  of  alcohol  for  scientific  purposes  to  such 
scientific  institutions,  universities,  and  colleges  as  are  authorized  to 
procure  the  same  free  of  tax  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and' 
for  the  sale  of  such  Uquors  to  any  apothecary  who  shall  have  executed 
an  approved  bond,  in  a  siun  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  condi- 
tioned that  none  of  such  liquors  shall  be  used  or  disposed  of  for  any 
purpose  other  than  in   the  compounding  of  prescriptions   or  other 
medicines,  the  sale  of  which  would  not  subject  him  to  the  piajrment  of 
the  special  tax  required  of  liquor  dealers  by  the  United  States,  and  the 
payment  of  such  special  tax  by  any  person  within  the  parts  of  the  State 
hereinabove  defined  shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  liis  intention 
to  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section.     No  sale  shall  be  made  except 
upon  the  sworn  statement  of  the  applicant  in  writing  setting  forth  the 
purpose  for  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  used,  and  no  sale  shall  be  made  for 
medicinal  purposes  except  sales  to  apothecaries  as  hereinabove  prorided 
unless  such  statement  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  bona  fide  prescription 
signed  by  a  regular  practicing  physician,  which  prescription  shall  not 
be  filled  more  than  once.     Each  sale  shall  be  duly  registered,  and  the 
register  thereof,  together  with  the  affidavits  and  prescriptions  pertaining 
thereto,  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  any  officer  or  citizen  of  the  State 
at  all  times  during  business  hours.     Any  person  who  shall  knowingly 
make  a  false  affidavit  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  shall  be  decerned  guilty 
of  perjury.     Any  physician  who  shall  prescribe  any  such  liquor,  except 
for  treatment  of  disease  which,  after  his  own  personal  diagnosis,  he  shall 
deem  to  require  such  treatment,  shall,  upon  con\nction  thereof,  be  pun- 
ished for  each  offense  by  fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment ;   and  any  person  connected  with  any  such  agency,  who 
shall  be  convicted  of  making  any  sale  or  other  disposition  of  liquor  con- 
trary to  these  provisions,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  one  year  and  one  day.     Upon  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the 
Union  these  provisions  shall  be  immediately  enforciblo  in  the  courts  of 
the  State. 

Sec.  10.  —  All  Political  Power  Inherent  in  People,  —  Section  1.  All 
political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people ;  and  government  is  institut«*d 
for  their  protection,  security,  and  benefit,  and  to  promoto  their  general 
welfare ;  and  they  have  the  right  to  alter  or  reform  the  same  whenever 
the  public  good  may  require  it :  Provided,  Such  change  be  not  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  11.  —  Right  to  Life,  Liberty,  etc,  — All  persons  have  the  inher- 
ent right  to  life,  liberty,  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  gains  of  their  own  industry. 

Sec.  12.  —  Right  of  People  to  Peaceably  Assemble. — The  people 
have  the  right  peaceably  to  assemble  for  their  own  good,  and  to  apply 
to  those  invested  with  the  powers  of  government  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances by  petition,  address,  or  remonstrance. 

Sec.  13.  —  Restriction  of  Ciril  and  Military  Power.  —  No  power, 
civil  or  military,  shall  ever  interfere  to  j)revent  the  fn^e  exercise  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  by  those  entitled  to  such  right. 
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Sec.  14.  —  Public  Money;  Cannot  be  Appropriated  for  Any  Church, 
etc,  —  No  public  money  or  property  shall  eyer  be  appropriated,  applied, 
donated,  or  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  use,  benefit,  or  sup- 
port of  any  sect,  church,  denomination,  or  system  of  relig:ion,  or  for 
the  use,  benefit,  or  support  of  any  priest,  preacher,  minister,  or  other 
religious  teacher  or  dignitary,  or  sectarian  institution  as  such. 

Sec.  15.  —  Courts  of  Justice  Open ;  Speedy  Remedy,  —  The  courts 
of  justice  of  the  State  shall  be  open  to  every  person,  and  speedy 
and  certain  remedy  afforded  for  every  wrong  and  for  every  injury  to 
person,  property,  or  reputation ;  and  right  and  justice  shall  be  admin- 
istered without  sale,  denial,  delay,  or  prejudice. 

Sec.  16.  —  Due  Process  of  Law,  —  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law. 

Sec.  17.  —  All  Offenses  Bailable  Except  Capital. — All  persons 
shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  sureties,  except  for  capital  offenses  when 
the  proof  of  guilt  is  evident,  or  the  presumption  thereof  is  great. 

Sec.  18.  —  Excessive  Bail,  —  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required, 
nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punishments 
inflicted. 

Sec.  19.  —  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  —  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  shall  never  be  suspended  by  the  authorities  of  this  State. 

Sec.  20.  —  Officers;  Personal  Attention  to  Duties,  —  Every  person 
elected  or  appointed  to  any  office  or  employment  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  under  any  ordinance  of  any  municipality 
thereof,  shall  give  personal  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  office  to 
which  he  is  elected  or  appointed. 

Sec.  21.  —  Restriction  on  Right  to  Hold  Office.  —  No  member  of 
Congress  from  this  State,  or  person  holding  any  office  of  trust  or 
profit  under  the  laws  of  any  other  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  shall 
hold  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Sec.  22.  —  Imprisonment  for  Debt  Prohibited,  —  Imprisonment  for 
debt  is  prohibited,  except  for  the  non-payment  of  fines  and  penalties 
imposed  for  the  violation  of  law. 

Sec.  23.  —  Military  Subordinate  to  Civil  Authority,  —  The  military 
shall  be  held  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  authorities.  No 
soldier  shall  be  quartered  in  any  house,  in  time  of  peace,  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  except  in  a  manner  to  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  24.  —  Ex  Post  Facto  Laws;  Contracts. — No  bill  of  attainder, 
ex  post  facto  law,  nor  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
shall  ever  be  passed.  No  conviction  shall  work  a  corruption  of  blood 
or  forfeiture  of  estate :  Provided,  That  this  provision  shall  not  prohibit 
the  imposition  of  pecuniary  penalties. 

Sec.  25.  —  Treason,  —  Treason  against  the  State  shall  consist 
only  in  levying  war  against  it  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless 
on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on 
confession  in  open  court. 

Sec.  26.  —  Indictment;  Information;   Examining  Trial. — No  person 
shall  be  prosecuted  criminally  in  courts  of  record  for  felony  or  mis- 
3a 
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demeanor  otherwise  than  by  presentment  or  indictment  or  by  infor- 
mation. No  person  shall  be  prosecuted  for  a  felony  by  information 
without  having  had  a  preliminary  examination  before  an  examining 
magistrate,  or  having  waived  such  preliminary  examination.  Proeeeo- 
tions  may  be  instituted  in  courts  not  of  record  upon  a  duly  verified 
complaint. 

Sec.  27.  —  Grand  Jury,  —  A  grand  jury  shall  be  composed  of  twelve 
men,  any  nine  of  whom  conciuring  may  find  an  indictment  or  troe 
bill.  A  grand  jury  shall  be  convened  upon  the  order  of  a  judge  of 
a  court  having  the  power  to  try  and  determine  felonies,  upon  his  own 
motion ;  or  such  grand  jury  shall  be  ordered  by  such  judge  upon  the 
filing  of  a  petition  therefor  signed  by  one  hundred  resident  taxpayers 
of  the  county ;  when  so  assembled  such  grand  jury  shall  have  power  to 
investigate  and  return  indictments  for  all  character  and  grades  of  crime, 
and  such  other  powers  as  the  Legislature  may  prescribe:  Provided, 
That  the  Legislature  may  make  the  calling  of  a  grand  jury  compulsory. 

Sec.  28.  —  Pelii  Jury;  Trial.  —  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
and  remain  inviolate,  and  a  jury  for  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  cases 
in  courts  of  record,  other  than  county  court^s,  shall  consist  of  twelve  men; 
but,  in  county  courts  and  courts  not  of  record,  a  jur>'  shall  consist  of  six 
men.  This  section  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  limitations 
being  fixed  by  law  upon  the  right  of  appeal  from  judgments  of  courts  not 
of  record  in  civil  cases  concerning  causes  of  action  involving  less  than 
twenty  dollars.  In  civil  cases,  and  in  criminal  causes  less  than  felonies, 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  jurors  concurring  shall  have  power 
to  render  a  verdict.  In  all  other  cases  the  entire  number  of  jurors 
must  concur  to  render  a  verdict.  In  case  a  verdict  is  rendered  by  less 
than  the  whole  number  of  jurors,  the  verdict  shall  be  in  writing  and 
signed  by  each  juror  concurring  therein. 

Sec.  29.  —  Criminal  Prosecutions;  Change  of  Venue;  To  be  Con- 
fronted with  Witnesses.  —  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused 
shall  have  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury 
of  the  county  in  which  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed: 
Provided,  That  the  venue  may  be  changed  to  some  other  county  of  the 
State,  on  the  application  of  the  accused,  in  such  manner  as  may  he 
prescribed  by  law.  He  shall  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation  against  him  and  have  a  copy  thereof,  and  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  against  him,  and  have  compulsory  process  for  ob- 
taining witnesses  in  his  l)ehalf .  He  shall  have  the  right  to  be  heard  by 
himself  and  counsel ;  and  in  capital  cases,  at  least  two  days  before  the 
case  is  called  for  trial,  he  shall  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses 
that  will  be  called  in  chief,  to  prove  the  allegations  of  the  indictment 
or  information,  together  with  their  postoffice  addresses. 

Skc.  30.  —  Evidence  Against  Oneself;  Jeopardy. — No  person  shall 
be  compelled  to  give  evidence  which  will  tend  to  incriminate  him. 
except  as  in  this  Constitution  specifically  provided ;  nor  shall  any 
person,  after  having  been  once  acquitted  by  a  jury,  be  again  put  in 
jeopardy  of  life  or  liberty  for  that  of  which  he  has  been  acquitted.  Nor 
shall  any  person  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  liberty  for  the  same 
offense. 
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Sec.  31.  —  Right  of  Free  Speech;  Libel.  —  Every  person  may  freely 
sx>eak,  write,  or  publish  his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  respon- 
sible for  the  abuse  of  that  right ;  and  no  law  shall  be  passed  to 
restrain  or  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press.  In  all  criminal 
prosecutions  for  libel,  the  truth  of  the  matter  alleged  to  be  libelous  may 
be  given  in  evidence  to  the  jury,  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  jury 
that  the  matter  charged  as  libelous  be  true,  and  was  written  or  pub- 
lished with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends,  the  party  shall  be 
acquitted. 

Sec.  32.  —  Private  Property  Not  to  he  Taken  for  Private  Use.  —  No 
private  property  shall  bo  taken  or  damaged  for  private  use,  with  or 
without  compensation,  unless  by  consent  of  the  owner,  except  for  private 
ways  of  necessity,  or  for  drains  and  ditches  across  lands  of  others  for 
agricultural,  mining,  or  sanitary  purposes,  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  35.  —  Right  to  Bear  Arms ;  Weapons.  —  The  right  of  a  citizen 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  in  defense  of  his  home,  person,  or  property, 
or  in  aid  of  the  civil  power,  when  thereunto  legally  summoned,  shall 
never  be  prohibited;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the 
Legislature  from  regulating  the  carrying  of  weapons. 

Sec.  36.  —  Evidence;  Compelled  to  Give;  Immunity.  —  Any  per- 
son having  knowledge  or  possession  of  facts  that  tend  to  establish 
the  guilt  of  any  other  person  or  corporation  charged  with  an  offense 
against  the  laws  of  the  State,  shall  not  be  excused  from  giving  testimony 
or  producing  evidence,  when  legally  called  upon  so  to  do,  on  the  ground 
that  it  may  tend  to  incriminate  him  under  the  laws  of  the  State ;  but 
no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture 
for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning  which 
he  may  so  testify  or  produce  evidence. 

Sec.  37.  —  Records  of  Corporations  Open  to  Inspection.  —  The 
records,  books,  and  files  of  all  corporations  shall  be,  at  all  times, 
liable  and  subject  to  the  full  visitorial  and  inquisitorial  powers  of  the 
State,  notwithstanding  the  immunities  and  privileges  in  this  Bill  of 
Rights  secured  to  the  persons,  inhabitants,  and  citizens  thereof. 

Sec.  38.  —  No  Person  Transported  Out  of  State;  Due  Process  of  Law. 
—  No  person  shall  be  transported  out  of  the  State  for  any  offense 
committed  within  the  State,  nor  shall  any  person  be  transported  out 
of  the  State  for  any  purpose,  without  his  consent,  except  by  due 
process  of  law ;  but  nothing  in  this  provision  shall  prevent  the  operation 
of  extradition  laws,  or  the  transporting  of  persons  sentenced  for  crime, 
to  other  states  for  the  purpose  of  incarceration. 

Sec.  39.  — Search  Warrants  and  Seizvres.  —  The  right  of  the  people 
to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects  against  unreason- 
able searches  or  seizures  shall  not  be  violated ;  and  no  warrant  shall 
issue  but  upon  probable  cause  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation, 
describing  as  particularly  as  may  be  the  place  to  be  searched  and  the 
Iierson  or  thing  to  be  seized. 

Sec.  40.  —  State  May  Engage  in  Business.  —  The  right  of  the  State 
to  engage  in  any  occupation  or  business  for  public  purposes  shall 
not  be  denied  nor  prohibited,  except  that  the  State  shall  not  engage  in 
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agriculture  for  any  other  than  educational  and  scientific  purposes  and 
for  the  support  of  its  penaJ,  charitable,  and  educational  institutions. 

Sec.  41.  —  Perpetuities  and  Monopolies  Prohibited.  —  Perpetuities 
and  monopolies  are  contrary  to  the  genius  of  a  free  government,  and 
shall  never  be  allowed,  nor  shall  the  law  of  primogeniture  or  entail- 
ments ever  be  in  force  in  this  State. 

Sec.  42.  —  Enumeration  of  Rights  No  Denial  of  Others.  —  The 
enumeration  in  this  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny,  impair,  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

Sec.  46.  —  Election  Board;  Direct  Vote  for  Senators.  —  The  Legisla- 
ture shall  enact  laws  creating  an  election  board  (not  more  than  a 
majority  of  whose  members  shall  be  selected  from  the  same  political 
party) ,  and  shall  provide  the  time  and  manner  of  holding  and  conducting 
all  elections ;  and,  at  any  time  the  Federal  Constitution  may  permit  the 
election  of  United  States  senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  the 
Legislature  shall  provide  for  their  elections  as  for  the  election  of  Gov- 
ernor and  other  elective  officers. 

Sec.  47.  —  Mandatory  Primary.  —  The  Legislature  shall  enact  laws 
providing  for  a  mandatory  primary  system,  which  shall  pro\ide  for 
the  nomination  of  all  candidates  in  all  elections  for  State,  District, 
County,  and  municipal  officers,  for  all  political  parties,  including 
United  States  Senators :  Provided,  However,  this  proWsion  shall  not 
exclude  the  right  of  the  people  to  place  on  the  ballot  by  petition  any 
non-partisan  candidate. 

Sec.  50.  —  Legislative^  Executive  and  Judicial.  —  Section  1.  The 
powers  of  the  government  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  shall  be  dinded 
into  three  separate  departments :  The  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judi- 
cial ;  and  except  as  provided  in  this  Constitution,  the  Legislative. 
Executive,  and  Judicial  departments  of  government  shall  be  separate 
and  distinct,  and  neither  shall  exercise  the  powers  properly  belonging 
to  either  of  the  others. 

Sec.  51.  —  Reservation  of  Right  of  People.  —  The  Legislative  author- 
ity of  the  State  shall  be  vested  in  a  Legislature,  consisting  of  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Representatives;  but  the  people  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  power  to  propose  laws  and  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
and  to  enact  or  reject  the  same  at  the  polls  independent  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  also  reserve  power  at  their  own  option  to  approve  or  reject 
at  the  polls  any  act  of  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  52.  —  Petition;  Per  Centum  Required.  —  The  first  power 
reserved  by  the  people  is  the  initiative,  and  eight  per  centum  of  the 
legal  voters  shall  have  the  right  to  propose  any  legislative  measure, 
and  fifteen  per  centum  of  the  legal  voters  shall  have  the  right  to 
propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution  by  petition,  and  everj'  such 
petition  shall  include  the  full  text  of  the  measure  so  proposed.  The 
second  power  is  the  referendum,  and  it  may  be  ordered  (except  as  to 
laws  necessary  for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
health,  or  safety),  either  by  petition  signed  by  five  per  centum  of  th^ 
legal  voters  or  by  the  Legislature  as  other  bills  are  enacted.  The  ratio 
and  per  centum  of  legal  voters  hereinbefore  stated  shall  be  based  upon 
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the  total  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  last  general  election  for  the  State 
office  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  at  such  election. 

Sec.  53.  —  Referendum;  Petition;  Veto.  —  Referendum  petitions  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  not  more  than  ninety  days 
after  the  final  adjournment  of  the  session  of  the  Legislature  which 
passed  the  bill  on  which  the  referendum  is  demanded.  The  veto  power 
of  the  Governor  shall  not  extend  to  measures  voted  on  by  the  people. 
All  elections  on  measures  referred  to  the  people  of  the  State  shall  be  had 
at  the  next  election  held  throughout  the  State,  except  when  the  Legisla- 
ture or  the  Governor  shall  order  a  special  election  for  the  express  purpose 
of  making  such  reference.  Any  measure  referred  to  the  people  by  the'ini- 
tiative  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  when  it  shall  have  been  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  such  election.  Any  measure  referred 
to  the  people  by  the  referendum  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  when 
it  shall  have  been  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  thereon  and 
not  otherwise. 

Sec.  54.  —  Style  of  Bills,  —  The  style  of  all  bills  shall  be :  "  Be  it 
Enacted  By  the  People  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma." 

Sec.  55.  —  Petitions  to  he  Filed.  —  Petitions  and  orders  for  the 
initiative  and  for  the  referendum  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  who  shall  submit 
the  same  to  the  people.  The  Legislature  shall  make  suitable  provisions 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Sec.  56.  —  Referendum  Against  One  or  More  Items.  —  The  refer- 
endimi  may  be  demanded  by  the  people  against  one  or  more  items, 
sections,  or  parts  of  any  act  of  the  Legislature  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  such  power  may  be  exercised  against  a  complete  act.  The  filing 
of  a  referendum  petition  against  one  or  more  items,  sections,  or  parts 
of  an  act  shall  not  delay  the  remainder  of  such  act  from  becoming  opera- 
tive. 

Sec.  57.  —  Reserved  to  County  and  District.  —  The  powers  of  the 
initiative  and  referendum  reserved  to  the  people  by  this  Constitution 
for  the  State  at  large,  are  hereby  further  reserved  to  the  legal  voters 
of  every  county  and  district  therein,  as  to  all  local  legislation,  or  action, 
in  the  sidministration  of  county  and  district  government  in  and  for  their 
respective  counties  and  districts. 

Sec.  58.  —  Prescribed  by  General  Laws;  Power  of  County  Commis- 
sioners in  Local  Matters.  —  The  manner  of  exercising  said  powers  shall 
be  prescribed  by  general  laws,  except  that  Boards  of  County  Commis- 
sioners may  provide  for  the  time  of  exercising  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum powers  as  to  local  legislation  in  their  respective  counties  and 
districts. 

Sec.  59.  —  Number  of  Petitioners  in  County  or  District.  —  The 
requisite  number  of  petitioners  for  the  invocation  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum  in  counties  and  districts  shall  bear  twice,  or  double, 
the  ratio  to  the  whole  number  of  legal  voters  in  such  county  or  district,  as 
herein  provided  therefor  in  the  State  at  large. 

Sec.  60.  —  Measures  Rejected  Cannot  he  Proposed  for  Three  Years.  — 
Any  measure  rejected  by  the  people,  through  the  powers  of  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  cannot  be  again  proposed  by  the  initiative 
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Sec.  119t.  —  Remitting  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  and  refunding 
moneys  legally  paid  into  the  treasury ; 

Sec.  1 19u.  —  Exempting  property  from  taxation ; 

Sec.  1 19v.  —  Declaring  any  named  person  of  age ; 

Sec.  llQw.  —  Extending  the  time  for  the  assessment  or  collection  of 
taxes,  or  otherwise  relieving  any  assessor  or  collector  of  taxes  from  due 
I)erformance  of  his  official  duties,  or  his  securities  from  liability ; 

Sec.  119x.  —  Giving  effect  to  informal  or  invalid  wills  or  deeds ; 

Sec.  119y.  —  Summoning  or  impaneling  grand  or  petit  juries; 

Sec.  1 19z.  —  For  limitation  of  civil  or  criminal  actions ; 

Sec.  119z1.  —  For  incorporating  railroads  or  other  works  of  internal 
improvement ; 

Sec.  119z2.  —  Providing  for  change  of  venue  in  civil  and  criminal 
oases. 

Sec.  120.  —  No  Officer  to  be  Retired  on  Pay.  —  The  Legislature  shall 
not  retire  any  officer  on  pay  or  part  pay,  or  make  any  grant  to  such 
retiring  officer. 

Sec.  121.  —  Bureau  of  Immigration ;  No  Money  Appropriated  For.  — 
The  Legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  appropriate  any  of  the  public 
money  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration in  this  State. 

Sec.  122.  —  Employees  of  Legislature;  Number  and  Emolument. — 
The  Legislature  shall  not  increase  the  number  or  emolument  of  its 
employes,  or  the  employes  of  either  House,  except  by  general  law, 
which  shall  not  take  effect  diunng  the  term  at  which  such  increase  was 
made. 

Sec.  123.  —  No  Property  Exempt  from  Taxation.  —  The  Legislature 
shall  pass  no  law  exempting  any  property  withis  [within]  this  State 
from  taxation,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  124.  —  No  Exclusioe  Rights  Granted.  —  The  Legislature  shall 
pass  no  law  granting  to  any  association,  corporation,  or  individual  any 
exclusive  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  within  this  State. 

Sec.  125.  —  No  Power  to  Revive  or  Take  Away  Right  of  Action.  — 
The  Legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  revive  any  right  or  remedy 
which  may  have  become  barred  by  lapse  of  time,  or  by  any  statute 
of  this  State.  Aft«r  suit  has  been  commenced  on  any  cause  of  action, 
the  Legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  take  away  such  cause  of  action, 
or  destroy  any  existing  defense  to  such  suit. 

Sec.  126.  —  No  Power  to  Release  Indebtedness  of  Corporation  or  Indi- 
vidual. —  The  Legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  release  or  extinguish, 
or  to  authorize  the  releasing  or  extinguishing,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  indebtedness,  liabilities,  or  obligations  of  any  corporation,  or 
individual,  to  this  State,  or  any  county  or  other  municipal  corporation 
thereof. 

Sec.  127.  —  Repeal  of  Statute  Does  Not  Affect  Vested  Rights.  —  The 
repeal  of  a  statute  shall  not  revive  a  statute  previously  repealed  by 
such  statute,  nor  shall  such  repeal  affect  any  accrued  right,  or  penalty 
incurred,  or  proceedings  begun  by  virtue  of  such  repealed  statute. 

Sec.  130.  —  Acts  to  Embrace  One  Subject;  Amendments.  —  Every 
act  of  the  Legislatiu*e  shall  embrace  but  one  subject,  which  shall  be 
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clearly  expressed  in  its  title,  except  general  appropriation  bills,  general 
revenue  bills,  and  bills  adopting  a  code,  digest,  or  revision  of  statutes ; 
and  no  law  shall  be  revised,  amended,  or  the  provisions  thereof  extended 
or  conferred,  by  reference  to  its  title  only ;  but  so  much  thereof  as  is 
revised,  amended,  extended,  or  conferred  shall  be  re-enacted  and  pub- 
lished at  length :  Provided,  That  if  any  subject  be  embraced  in  any  act 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  such  act  shall  be  void  only 
as  to  so  much  of  the  law  as  may  not  be  expressed  in  the  title  thereof. 

Sec.  131.  —  Acts  to  Take  Effect  in  Ninety  Days;  Franchises;  Emer- 
gency. —  No  act  shall  take  effect  until  ninety  days  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  session  at  which  it  was  passed,  except  enactments  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  provisions  relating  to  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
or  a  general  appropriation  bill,  unless,  in  case  of  emergency,  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  act,  the  Legislature,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  members 
elected  to  each  House,  so  directs.  An  emergency  measure  shall  include 
only  such  measures  as  are  immediately  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  health,  or  safety,  and  shall  not  include  the  granting  of 
franchises  or  license  to  a  corporation  or  individual,  to  extend  longer 
than  one  year,  nor  provision  for  the  purchase  of  sale  of  real  estate,  nor 
the  renting  or  encumbrance  of  real  property  for  a  longer  t«rm  than  one 
year.  Emergency  mexisures  may  be  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  but  such 
measures  so  vetoed  may  be  passed  by  a  three-fourths  vot«  of  each  Hou^e, 
to  be  duly  entered  on  the  journal. 

Sec.  132.  —  General  Laws  to  Have  Uniform  Operation,  —  Laws 
of  a  general  nature  shall  have  a  uniform  operation  throughout  the 
State,  and  where  a  general  law  can  be  made  applicable,  no  special  law 
shall  be  enacted. 

Sec.  133.  —  System  of  Checks  and  Balances  Between  Officiah.  — 
The  Legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  an  efficient  system  of  checks  and  balances  between  the 
officers  of  the  Executive  Department,  and  all  commissioners  and  super- 
intendents, and  boards  of  control  of  State  institutions,  and  all  other 
officers  entrusted  with  the  collection,  receipt,  custody,  or  disbursement 
of  the  revenue  or  moneys  of  the  State  whatsoever. 


ARTICLE   VI 

Sec.  134.  —  Officials  Constituting  Executive  Authority. — The  Ex- 
ecutive authority  of  the  State  shall  be  vested  in  a  Governor,  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  Secretary  of  Sta,te,  State  Auditor,  Attorney 
General,  State  Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State 
Examiner  and  Inspector,  Chief  Mine  Inspector,  Commissioner  of  Lalwr. 
Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
and  other  officers  provided  by  law  and  this  Constitution,  each  of  whom 
shall  keep  his  office  and  public  records,  books,  and  papers  at  the  seat  of 
government,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  designated  in  this 
Constitution  or  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  153.  —  Terin  and  Duties.  —  A  Department  of  Labor  is  hereby 
created  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  Commissioner  of  Labor  who 
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shall  be  elected  by  the  people,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  four 
years,  and  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  154.  —  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliaiion.  —  The  Legis- 
lature shall  create  a  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall  be  ex-officio 
chairman. 

Sec.  168.  —  Seal  of  the  State — In  the  center  shall  be  a  five  pointed 
star,  with  one  ray  directed  upward.  The  center  of  the  star  shall 
contain  the  central  device  of  the  seal  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma, 
including  the  words,  *'  Labor  Omnia  Vincit."  The  upper  left  hand 
ray  shall  contain  the  symbol  of  the  ancient  seal  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
namely :  A  seven  pointed  star  partially  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  oak 
leaves.  The  ray  directed  upwards  shall  contain  the  symbol  of  the  an- 
cient seal  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  namely  :  An  Indian  warrior  stand- 
ing upright  with  bow  and  shield.  The  lower  left  hand  ray  shall  contain 
the  symbol  of  the  ancient  seal  of  the  Creek  Nation,  namely :  A  sheaf  of 
wheat  and  a  plow.  The  upper  right  hand  ray  shall  contain  the  symbol 
of  the  ancient  seal  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  namely :  A  tomahawk,  bow, 
and  three  crossed  arrows.  The  lower  right  hand  ray  shall  contain  the 
symbol  of  the  ancient  seal  of  the  Seminole  Nation,  namely :  A  village 
with  houses  and  a  factory  beside  a  lake  upon  which  an  Indian  is  paddling 
a  canoe.  Surrounding  the  central  star  and  grouped  between  its  rays 
shall  be  forty-five  small  stars,  divided  into  five  clusters  of  nine  stars  each, 
representing  the  forty-five  states  of  the  Union,  to  which  the  forty-sLxth 
is  now  added.  In  a  circular  band  surrounding  the  whole  device  shall 
be  inscribed,  *'  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  1907.** 

Sec.  193.  —  Trial  by  Jury  Waived.  —  In  all  issues  of  fact  joined  in 
any  court,  all  parties  may  waive  the  right  to  have  the  same  deter- 
mined by  jury ;  in  which  case  the  finding  of  the  judge,  upon  the  facts, 
shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  verdict  by  jury. 

Sec.  194.  —  Jury  to  Return  General  Verdict;  Court  May  Direct  Special 
Findings.  —  In  all  jury  trials,  the  jury  shall  return  a  general  verdict, 
and  no  law  in  force,  nor  any  law  hereafter  enacted,  shall  require  the 
court  to  direct  the  jury  to  make  findings  on  particular  questions  of 
fact ;   but  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  direct  such  special  findings. 


ARTICLE   IX 

corporations DEFINITION 

Sec.  205.  —  Have  All  Powers  not  Possessed  by  Individuals. — As  used 
in  this  article,  the  term  "corporation"  or  '* company"  shall  include 
all  associations  and  joint  stock  companies,  having  any  power  or 
privileges,  not  possessed  by  individuals,  and  e.xclude  all  municipal 
corporations  and  public  institutions  owned  or  controlled  by  the  State ; 
the  term  "charter"  shall  mean  the  charter  of  incorporation,  by  or 
under  which  any  corporation  is  formed.  The  term  "license"  shall 
mean  the  authority  under  which  all  foreign  corporations  are  permitted 
to  transact  business  in  this  State. 
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and  other  public  service  corporations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 
The  Legislature  shall  pass  all  necessary  laws  enforcing,  by  suitable  pen- 
alties, all  the  provisions  in  this  section. 

Sec.  211.  —  Rolling  Stock  Considered  Personal  Property,  Subject  to 
Sale,  —  The  rolling  stock  and  all  other  movable  property  belonging 
to  any  railroad,  transportation,  transmission,  or  other  public  corpo- 
ration in  this  Sta,te,  shall  be  considered  personal  property,  and  its  real 
and  personal  property,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  execution 
and  sale  in  the  same  manner  as  the  property  of  individuals ;  and  the 
Legislature  shall  pass  no  laws  exempting  any  such  property  from  execu- 
tion and  sale. 

Sec.  212.  —  Must  not  Consolidate  with  Competing  Lines.  —  No 
public  service  corporation,  or  the  lessees,  purchasers,  or  managers 
thereof  shall  consolidate  the  stock,  proi*erty,  or  franchises,  of  such  cor- 
poration with,  or  lease  or  purchase  the  works  or  franchises  of,  or  in  any 
way  control,  any  other  public  service  corporation  owning  or  having 
under  its  control  a  parallel  or  competing  line ;  except  by  enactment  of  the 
Legislature  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Corporation  Commission : 
Provided,  however,  That  the  Legislature  shall  never  enact  any  law  permit- 
ting any  public  service  corporation,  the  lessees,  purchasers,  or  managers 
thereof,  when  such  public  service  corporation  is  organized  under  the  laws 
of  any  other  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  to  consolidate  the  stock,  prop- 
erty, or  franchise,  of  such  corporation  with,  or  lease,  or  purchase,  the 
works  of,  franchises  of,  or  in  any  way  control,  any  other  public  service 
corporation,  organized  under  the  laws  of  any  other  State,  or  of  the  United 
States,  owning  or  having  under  its  control  in  this  State,  a  parallel  or 
competing  line;  nor  shall  any  officer  of  such  corporation  act  as  an 
officer  of  any  other  corporation  owning  or  controlling  a  parallel  or  com- 
peting line. 

Sec.  213.  —  Mtist  not  Consolidate  with  Company  Organized  in  Another 
Stale.  —  Neither  shall  any  railroad  company,  transportation  company, 
or  transmission  company,  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  Slate, 
consolidate  by  private  or  judicial  sale,  or  otherwise,  with  any  railroad 
company,  transportation  company,  or  transmission  company  organized 
under  the  laws  of  any  other  State,  or  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  214.  —  Street  Railroad;  Consent  of  Local  Authorities  Required.  — 
No  law  shall  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  granting  the  right 
to  construct  and  operate  a  street  railroad  within  any  city,  town,  or 
village,  or  upon  any  public  highway,  without  first  acquiring  the  consent 
of  the  local  authorities  having  control  of  the  street  or  highway  proposed 
to  be  occupied  by  such  street  railroad. 

Sec.  215.  —  Must  Accept  Provision  of  Constitution.  —  No  railroad, 
transportation,  transmission,  or  other  public  service  corporation  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  have 
the  benefit  of  any  future  legislation,  except  on  condition  of  complete 
acceptance  of  all  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  applicable  to  rail- 
roads, transportation  companies,  transmission  companies,  and  other 
public  service  corporations :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  as  validating  any  charter  which  may  be  invalid,  or  waiving 
any  of  the  conditions  contained  in  any  charter. 
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Sec.  216.  —  No  Railroad  to  Transport  Articles  Manufactured  by  it  — 
No  railroad  company  shall  transport,  within  this  State,  any  article 
or  commodity  manufactured,  mined,  or  produc-ed  by  it,  or  under  its 
authority,  or  which  it  may  own,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  in  which  il 
may  have  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  except  such  articles  or  com- 
modities as  may  be  necessary  and  intended  for  its  use  in  the  conduct  of 
its  business  as  a  common  carrier. 

Sec.  217.  —  No  Free  Transportation;  Exceptions;  Penalty  for  Viola- 
tion. —  No  raiboad  corporation  or  transportation  company,  or  trans- 
mission company  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  issue  or  give  any  free 
frank  or  free  ticket,  free  pass  or  other  free  transportation,  for  any  use, 
within  this  State,  except  to  its  employes  and  their  families,  its  officers, 
agents,  surgeons,  physicians,  and  attorneys  at  law;  to  ministers 
of  religion,  traveling  secretaries  for  railroad  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  inmates  of  hospitals  and  charitable  and  eleemosynary  in- 
stitutions and  persons  exclusively  engaged  in  charitable  and  eleemosy- 
nary work ;  to  indigent,  destitute,  and  homeless  persons,  and  to  such 
persons  when  transported  by  charitable  societies  or  hospitals,  and  the 
necessary  agents,  employed  in  such  transportations ;  to  inmates  of  the 
National  Homes,  or  State  Homes  for  disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  and  of 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Homes,  including  those  about  to  enter  and  tho^e 
returning  home  after  discharge,  and  boards  of  managers  of  such  Homes ; 
to  members  of  volunteer  fire  departments  and  their  equipage  while 
traveling  as  such ;  to  necessary  caretakers  of  live  stock,  poultry,  and 
fruit ;  to  employes  of  sleeping  cars,  of  express  cars,  and  to  linemen  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  companies ;  to  Railway  Mail  Ser\ice  employes, 
postotfice  inspectors,  customs  inspectors,  and  immigration  inspectors; 
to  newsboys  on  trains,  baggage  agents,  witnesses  attending  any  legal 
investigation  in  which  the  railroad  company  or  transportation  company 
is  interested,  persons  injured  in  wrecks,  and  physicians  and  nurses  at- 
tending such  persons :  Provided,  That  this  provision  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  intercliange  of  passes  for  the  officers,  agents,  and 
employes  of  common  carriers  and  their  families ;  nor  to  prohibit  any  com- 
mon carriers  from  carrying  passengers  free  with  the  object  of  providing 
relief  in  cases  of  general  epidemic,  pestilence,  or  other  calamitous 
visitation ;  nor  to  prevent  them  from  transporting,  free  of  charge,  to 
their  places  of  employment  persons  entering  their  service,  and  the 
interchange  of  passes  to  that  end  ;  and  any  railroad,  transi>ortation, 
or  transmission  company  or  any  person,  other  than  the  persons  excepted 
in  this  provision,  who  grants  or  uses  any  such  free  frank,  free  ticket,  free 
pass,  or  free  transportation  within  this  State,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
crime,  and  the  Legislature  shall  provide  proper  penalties  for  the  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  section  by  the  railroad  or  transix)rtation  or  trans- 
mission company,  or  ])y  any  individual :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein 
shall  prevent  the  Legislature  from  extending  these  pro\isions  so  as  to 
exclude  such  free  transportations  or  franks  from  other  j>ersons. 

Sec.  218.  —  Hnilroads  to  Pass  Through  County  Seals.  —  No  railroad 
hereafter  constructed  in  this  State  shall  pass  within  a  distance  of  four 
niilos  of  any  county  seat  without  passing  through  the  same  and  estab- 
lishing and  maiutaiimig  a  depot  therein,  unless  prevented  by  natural 
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obstacles  such  as  streams,  hills,  or  mountains :  Provided,  Such  town, 
or  its  citizens,  shall  grant  the  right-of-way  through  its  limits  and  suffi- 
cient ground  for  ordinary  depot  purposes. 

Sec.  219.  —  Election;  Terms;  Vacancy.  —  A  Corporation  Commis- 
sion is  hereby  created,  to  be  composed  of  three  persons,  who  shall  be 
elected  by  the  people  at  a  general  election  for  State  officers,  and  their 
terms  of  office  shall  be  six  years :  Provided,  Corporation  Commissioners 
first  elected  under  this  Constitution  shall  hold  office  as  follows:  One 
shall  serve  until  the  second  Monday  in  January,  nineteen  hundred  and 
nine ;  one  until  the  second  Monday  in  January,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eleven ;  and  one  until  the  second  Monday  in  January,  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirteen ;  their  terms  to  be  decided  by  lot  immediately  after  they 
shall  have  qualified :  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  said  office,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  shall  fill  such  vacancy  by  appointment  until  the  next  general 
election,  when  a  successor  shall  be  elected  to  fill  out  any  unexpired  term. 

Sec.  231.  —  Appeals  to  Supreme  Court;  Acts  of  Commission  Not  to  he 
Suspended  Except  by  Supreme  Court.  —  From  any  action  of  the  Com- 
mission prescribing  rates,  charges  of  classifications  of  traffic,  or 
affecting  the  train  schedule  of  any  transportation  company,  or  requiring 
additional  facilities,  conveniences,  or  public  service  of  any  transportation 
or  transmission  company,  or  refusing  to  approve  a  suspending  bond, 
or  requiring  additional  security  thereon  as  hereinafter  provided  for, 
an  appeal  (subject  to  such  reasonable  limitations  as  to  time,  regulations 
as  to  procedure  and  provisions  as  to  cost,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law) 
may  be  taken  by  the  corporation  whose  rates,  charges,  or  classifications 
of  traffic,  schedule,  facilities,  conveniences,  or  service,  are  effected,  or 
by  any  person  deeming  himself  aggrieved  by  such  action,  or  (if  allowed 
by  law)  by  the  State.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  such  appeal 
shall  be  taken  in  the  manner  in  which  appeals  may  be  taken  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  the  District  Courts,  except  that  such  an  appeal  shall 
be  of  right. 

Sec.  242.  —  Commission  to  Ascertain  Costy  Indebtedness,  Bonds,  and 
Salaries;  Annuai  Report  of  Information.  —  The  Commission  shall 
ascertain,  and  enter  of  record,  the  same  to  be  a  public  record,  as 
early  as  practicable,  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  construction 
and  equipment  per  mile  of  every  railroad  and  other  public  service 
corporation  in  Oklahoma,  the  amount  of  money  expended  to  procure  the 
right  of  way,  and  the  amount  of  money  it  would  require  to  reconstruct 
the  roadbed,  track,  depots,  and  transportation  facilities,  and  to  replace 
all  the  physical  properties  belonging  to  the  railroad  or  other  public  serv- 
ice corporation.  It  shall  also  ascertain  the  outstanding  bonds,  deben- 
tures, and  indebtedness,  and  the  amount,  respectively  thereof,  when 
issued,  and  the  rate  of  interest,  when  due,  for  what  purposes  issued,  how 
used,  to  whom  issued,  to  whom  sold,  and  the  price  in  cash,  property, 
or  labor,  if  any,  received  therefor,  what  became  of  the  proceeds,  by  whom 
the  indebtedness  is  held,  the  amount  purporting  to  be  due  thereon,  the 
floating  indebtedness  of  the  company,  to  whom  due,  and  his  address, 
the  credits  due  on  it,  the  property  on  hand  belonging  to  the  railroad 
company  or  other  public  service  corporation,  and  the  judicial  or  other 
sales  of  said  road,  its  property  or  franchises,  and  the  amounts  purporting 
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except  such  stock  as  may  be  pledged  in  good  faith  to  secure  bona  fide 
indebtedness,  acquired  upon  foreclosure,  execution  sale,  or  otherwise  for 
the  satisfaction  of  debt ;  and  such  stock  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  time 
and  manner  hereinbefore  provided. 

Sec.  257.  —  Must  Submit  to  Arbitration.  —  Every  license  issued 
or  charter  granted  to  a  mining  or  public  service  corporation,  foreign 
or  domestic,  shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  such  corporation  will 
submit  any  difference  it  may  have  with  employes  in  reference  to 
labor,  to  arbitration,  as  shall  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  260.  —  Monopoly ;  Must  Not  Discriminate.  —  Until  otherwise 
provided  by  law,  no  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  engaged 
in  the  production,  manufacture,  distribution,  or  sale  of  any  com- 
modity of  general  use,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  monopoly 
or  destroying  competition  in  trade,  discriminate  between  different  per- 
sons, associations,  or  corporations,  or  different  sections,  communities, 
or  cities  of  the  State,  by  selling  such  commodity  at  a  lower  rate  in  one 
section,  community,  or  city  than  in  another,  after  making  due  allowance 
for  the  difference,  if  any,  in  the  grade,  quantity,  or  quality,  and  in  the 
actual  cost  of  transportation  from  the  point  of  production  or  manufac- 
ture. 

ARTICLE  X 

REVENUE  AND  TAXATION 

Sec.  271.  —  Exemptions;  Manufacturing  Establishments.  —  The 
Legislature  may  authorize  any  incorporated  city  or  town,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  its  electors  voting  thereon,  to  exempt  manufacturing  establish- 
ments and  public  utilities  from  municipal  taxation,  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  five  years,  as  an  inducement  to  their  location. 

Sec.  272.  —  Assessments  for  Local  Improvements,  —  The  Legislature 
may  authorize  county  and  municipal  corporations  to  levy  and  collect 
assessments  for  local  improvements  upon  property  benefited  thereby, 
homesteads  included,  without  regard  to  a  cash  valuation. 

Sec.  273. —  Property  Assessed  at  Fair  Cash  Value;  Penalty. — 
All  property  which  may  be  taxed  ad  valorem  shall  be  assessed  for 
taxation  at  its  fair  cash  value,  estimated  at  the  price  it  would  bring  at  a 
fair  voluntary  sale ;  and  any  officer,  or  other  person  authorized  to  assess 
values,  or  subjects,  for  taxation,  who  shall  commit  any  wilful  error  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  malfeasance,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  forfeit  his  office,  and  be  otherwise  pun- 
ished as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  281.  —  Credit  of  State  Not  Given.  —  The  credit  of  the  State 
shall  not  be  given,  pledged,  or  loaned  to  any  individual,  company,  cor- 
poration, or  association,  municipality,  or  political  subdivision  of  the 
State;  nor  shall  the  State  become  an  owner  or  stockholder  in,  nor 
make  donation  by  gift,  subscription  to  stock,  by  tax  or  otherwise,  to 
any  company,  association,  or  corporation. 

Sec.  289.  —  State  May  Contract  Debts;  Limitation. —The  State 
may,  to  meet  casual  deficits  or  failure  in  revenues,  or  for  expenses 
not  provided  for,  contract  debts;  but  such  debts,  direct  and  con- 


lingcnt,  xinEly  or  in  lli^  i]«Kre«At».  shall  not.  at  anytime.  pxc««<d  four 
hundrtHl   thoURand   dollars,   and   the   moiieya  aiiiiaK  frum   the  lottn- 
Tenting  »m!li  ilobtd  Hhall  Iw  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  »iw 
iihtainod  or  to  n*pa^  the  debts  tu  ooDlraol^il,  and  to  no  ot>h«r  purpoH  ■ 
whatflvcir.  J 

Bkc.  2&0.  —  Mau  Conlrad  Debt*;   to  Itfpfl  /m'nj.ton.  —  In  addiliOB J 
lo  thr  nlmvfl  limitinl   power  to  oonlract  d^bta,  the  Stalf  may  oofrl 
triu-t  dobtt  lo  ropol    invaaioU,  supi)nMH    iniumwtiuu  (ir  to  defea 
thn  Slate  la  war :  but  (he  money  arinng  from  Iho  raintra<'tine  of  » 
dflitn  Khali  be  applitx]  to  th«  purpow  for  whi(<h  it  watt  raised,  < 
ri'pay  luch  debia,  nnd  to  no  other  purpf):<p  whatoviT. 

tier. 'jai.  ^  Drhli ;  Limilnliam ;  SuhmitM  lo  Pf opfc.  —  E: 
till-  dobls  KptroiDod  iu  seuliono  twenty-thre*  and  twenty-four  of  t 
nrticle.  no  dnbli  ihall  hereafl«r  b«  (■ontmetMl  by  or  on  txihalf  ot  tJ 
State,  unless  Ruoh  debt  shall  be  authoriimd  by  Iaw  for  some  woil 
c.r  objool,  to  be  <li*linctly  apeolfied  therein :  and  Buoh  law  : 
irtipoav  and  pmvido  for  the  eoUeetion  of  a  direct  annual  taa  to 
and  sufflctant  to  pay,  the  intcav«t  on  such  debt  as  it  falls  due  and 
l<>  pnv  iind  dinchiirift-  llit'  priniilpiil  of  Mivh  debt  nithin  twentv 
j-.;.r-fi-iiii  llii<  lliiir  uf  llie  .^..iiLnu-l.ijikr  lli.ire.pf.  Nu  .-ufh  lu«  slu.ll  UKe 
I'lTci't  mil  11  it  sliiiM.  at  a  i;tneral  elec-lioii,  have  been  submitted  to  tbe 
p.Tipli'Hiiil  liiin'  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  east  for  and  agaiosl 
it  ;il  su'li  I'li'i'liiin,  On  the  linal  passage  of  mieh  hill  in  either  House 
of  llif  l-ruisliLlui'f,  the  (|ueslion  shall  lie  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  to  he 
<luly  I'lilercil  on  Ihi-  journals  thereof,  and  shall  Ik>:  "  Shall  Ibis  bill 
pass,  and  iiiiulit  I  lie  siinu'  lo  rewive  the  sanction  of  the  people'" 

Si;r.  -.".n.  —  l.hnilHlhn  Cpon  Drliln  of  Cily.  Cniihty,  f/c :  IVf  hy 
I'm/'l.  :  Sirikin'i  Fund.  — No  eounty,  eity,  town,  township,  school 
distrir-t,  or  other  poljlieal  eorporatjun,  or  subdivision  of  the  Stale, 
sliuU  be  alUiivc'd  to  beeome  indebted,  in  any  manner,  or  for  any  pui^ 
pose.  111  an  aiiiiniiit  pxr-eeding,  in  any  year,  the  ineome  and  revenua 
providisl  for  siicli  year,  witlmut  the  assent  of  three-fifths  of  the  voters 
thereof,  vutinf;  nt  un  election,  to  be  held  for  that  purpose,  nor  in  easei 
requiriiiR  such  iisst'iit,  shall  any  indebtedness  he  allowed  to  be  incurrsd 
lo  an  amount  inelmliuK  exislint;  indebtedness,  in  the  aggresale  exeesd- 
\nff  li^'e  |KT  centum  of  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  propi>rty  therein, 
tci  bi'  ascertained  from  the  last  assessment  for  State  and  c-ounty  pur- 
p.ises  previ()us  to  the  ineurrinR  of  such  indehte<lness :  I*rovidpd.  That 
any  contit.v,  futy,  town,  township,  school  district,  or  other  political  CM- 
ptinii  ion,  or  subdivision  of  tho  State,  incurrine  any  indebtedness,  requir- 
iiif-  till'  assent  of  the  voters  as  aforesaid,  shall.  Ivefore  or  at  the  timeot 
riiiiniisn,  provide  for  the  collection  of  an  annual  taxsuflicient  to  pay  the 
inliTcsl  on  such  indebtedness  as  it  falls  due.  and  also  to  constitole 
a  -linkiiis  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  thereof  within  twenty- 
livp  yi'ars  from  Ihc  (irnc  of  I'otitr.actine;  the  same. 

\^v.r.2'Xi.  —  rM,r  {-Idii;,-^:  h„M,lcil,„Ks  for:  Sinking  Fund.- 
Any  iiicrFrporati'il  <ily  or  town  in  this  State  may,  by  a  majority  of 
tho  (|ii:ililii'il  jiropcrly  tax  payinu  voters  of  such  city  or  town,  voting 
at  an  i>li"lioii  to  )"■  Iield  for  that  pnrpose.  be  allowed  to  becuine 
indeliUii  in  a  htrf-cr  amount  than  thai  speeilied  in  section  twenty-six. 
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for"  the  purpose  of  purchasing  or  constructing  public  utilities,  or  for 
repairing  the  same,  to  be  owned  exclusively  by  such  city :  Provided, 
That  any  such  city  or  town  incurring  any  such  indebtedness  requiring 
the  assent  of  the  voters  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  the  power  to  provide 
for,  and,  before  or  at  the  time  of  inciuring  such  indebtedness,  shall 
provide  for  the  collection  of  an  annual  tax  in  addition  to  the  other 
taxes  provided  for  by  this  Constitution,  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest 
on  such  indebtedness  as  it  falls  due,  and  also  to  constitute  a  sinking  fund 
for  the  payment  of  the  principal  thereof  within  twenty-five  years  from 
the  time  of  contracting  the  same. 

ARTICLE  XII 

HOMESTEAD  AND  EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  304.  —  What  to  Consist  of.  —  The  homestead  of  any  family 
in  this  State,  not  within  any  city,  town,  or  village,  shall  consist  of 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  which  may  be 
in  one  or  more  parcels,  to  be  selected  by  the  owner.  The  homestead 
within  any  city,  town,  or  village,  owned  and  occupied  as  a  residence  only, 
shall  consist  of  not  exceeding  one  acre  of  land,  to  be  selected  by  the  owner : 
Provided,  That  the  same  shall  not  exceed  in  value  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  in  no  event  shall  the  homestead  be  reduced  to  less 
than  one-quarter  of  an  acre,  without  regard  to  value :  And  Provided 
Further,  That  in  case  said  homestead  is  used  for  both  residence  and  busi- 
ness purposes,  the  homestead  interest  therein  shall  not  exceed  in  value 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars :  Provided,  That  nothing  in  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  treaties  with  the  Indian  Tribes  in  the  State, 
shall  deprive  any  Indian  or  other  allottee  of  the  benefit  of  the  homestead 
and  exemption  laws  of  the  State:  And  Provided  Further,  That  any 
temporary  renting  of  the  homestead  shall  not  change  the  character  of 
the  same  when  no  other  homestead  has  been  acquired. 

Sec.  305.  —  Protected  from  Forced  Sale;  Consent  of  Wife, — The 
homestead  of  the  family  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  protected  from  forced 
sale,  for  the  payment  of  debts,  except  for  the  purchase  money  therefore 
or  a  part  of  such  purchase  money,  the  taxes  due  thereon,  or  for  work 
and  material  used  in  constructing  improvements  thereon ;  nor  shall  the 
owner,  if  married,  sell  the  homestead  without  the  consent  of  his  or  her 
spouse,  given  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.:  Provided, 
Nothing  in  this  article  shall  prohibit  any  person  from  mortgaging  his 
homestead,  the  spouse,  if  any,  joining  therein;  nor  prevent  the  sale 
thereof  on  foreclosure  to  satisfy  any  such  mortgage. 

Sec.  316.  —  Legal  Rate  of  Interest.  —  The  legal  rate  of  interest 
shall  not  exceed  six  per  centum  per  annum  in  the  absence  of  any 
contract  as  to  the  rate  of  interest,  and,  by  contract,  parties  may 
agree  upon  any  rate  not  to  exceed  ten  per  centum  per  annum,  and, 
until  reduced  by  the  Legislature,  said  rates  of  six  and  ten  per  centum 
shall  be,  respectively,  the  legal  and  the  maximum  contract  rates  of 
interest. 
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Sec.  414.  —  Board  of  Freeholders  to  Draft  Charter,  —  An  election 
of  such  board  of  freeholders  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  any  such  city,  and  such  election  shall  be  called 
by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  any  such  city  within  ten  days  after  there 
shall  have  been  filed  with  him  a  petition  demanding  the  same,  signed  by 
a  number  of  qualified  electors  residing  within  such  city,  equal  to  twenty- 
five  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  next  preceding 
general  municipal  election;  and  such  election  shall  be  held  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  the  call  therefor.  At  such  election  a  vote  shall  be 
taken  upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  further  proceedings  toward 
adopting  a  charter  shall  be  had  in  pursuance  to  the  call,  and  unless  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  electors  voting  thereon  shall  vote  to  proceed 
further,  no  further  proceeding  shall  be  had,  and  all  proceedings  up  to 
that  time  shall  be  of  no  effect. 

INITIATIVE    AND   REFERENDUM 

Sec.  415.  —  Reserved  to  Every  Municipality.  —  The  powers  of  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  reserved  by  this  Constitution  to  the 
people  of  the  State  and  the  respective  counties  and  districts  therein, 
are  hereby  reserved  to  the  people  of  every  municipal  corporation 
now  existing  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  created  within  this  State,  with 
reference  to  all  legislative  authority  which  it  may  exercise,  and  amend- 
ments to  charters  for  its  own  government  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  416.  —  Petition  for;  Requisite  Number,  —  Every  petition  for 
either  the  initiative  or  referendum  in  the  government  of  a  municipal 
corporation  shall  be  signed  by  a  number  of  qualified  electors  residing 
-within  the  territorial  limits  of  such  municipal  corporation,  equal 
to  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  at  the 
next  preceding  election,  and  every  such  petition  shall  be  filed  with  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  such  municipal  corporation. 

Sec.  417.  —  Initiative:  Enactment  of  Ordinance.  —  When  such 
I>etition  demands  the  enactment  of  an  ordinance  or  other  legal  act 
other  than  the  grant,  extension,  or  renewal  of  a  franchise,  the  chief 
executive  officer  shall  present  the  same  to  the  legislative  body  of 
such  corporation  at  its  next  meeting,  and  unless  the  said  petition  shall 
be  granted  more  than  thirty  days  before  the  next  election  at  which  any 
city  officers  are  to  be  elected,  the  chief  executive  officer  shall  submit 
the  said  ordinance  or  act  so  petitioned  for,  to  the  qualified  electors  at 
said  election;  and  if  a  majority  of  said  electors  voting  thereon  shall 
vote  for  the  same,  it  shall  thereupon  become  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Sec.  418.  —  Referendum  on  Ordinance.  —  When  such  petition  de- 
mands a  referendum  vote  upon  any  ordinance  or  any  other  legal  act 
other  than  the  grant,  extension,  or  renewal  of  a  franchise,  the  chief 
executive  officer  shall  submit  said  ordinance  or  act  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  said  corporation  at  the  next  succeeding  general  municipal 
election,  and  if,  at  said  election,  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting 
thereon  shall  not  vote  for  the  same,  it  shall  thereupon  stand  repealed. 

Sec.  419.  —  Amendment    to    Charter;     How     Made. — When   such 
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CHILD    LABOR 

Sec.  437.  —  Employment  Prohibiied.  —  The  employment  of  children, 
under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  in  any  occupation,  injurious  to  health 
or  morals  or  especially  hazardous  to  life  or  limb,  is  hereby  prohibited. 

Sec.  438. —  Underground  Work  Prohibited;  Eight  Hours  a  Day.  — 
Boys  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  women  and  girls,  shall  not 
be  employed,  underground,  in  the  operation  of  mines ;  and,  except  in 
ease  of  emergency,  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  under- 
ground in  all  mines  in  the  State. 

Sec.  439.  —  Health  and  Safety  of  Employes,  —  The  Legislature  shall 
pass  laws  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  employes  in  factories,  in 
mines,  and  on  railroads. 

CONTRIBUTORY   NEGLIGENCE 

Sec.  440.  —  Defense  of,  —  The  defense  of  contributory  negligence  or  of 
assumption  of  risk  shall,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  be  a  question  of  fact, 
and  shall,  at  ail  times,  be  left  to  the  jury. 

PERSONAL   INJURIES 

Sec.  441.  —  Rights  of  Action;  Damages.  —  The  right  of  action  to 
recover  damages  for  injuries  resulting  in  death  shall  never  be 
abrogated,  and  the  amount  recoverable  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
statutory  limitation. 

WAIVER    OP   RIGHTS 

Sec.  442.  —  Contracts  Void.  —  Any  provision  of  a  contract,  express 
or  implied,  made  by  any  person,  by  which  any  of  the  benefits  of  this 
Constitution  is  sought  to  bo  waived,  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Sec.  443.  —  Void  Provisions  in  Contract.  —  Any  pro\'ision  of  any 
contract  or  agreement,  express  or  implied,  stipulating  for  notice  or 
demand  other  than  such  as  may  be  provided  by  law,  as  a  condition 
pr^bedent  to  establish  any  claim,  demand,  or  liability,  shall  be  null  and 
void. 

DEFINITION    OF    RACES 

Sec.  447.  —  Convention ;  Referendum  Vote.  —  No  convention  shall 
be  called  by  the  Legislature  to  propose  alterations,  revisions,  or 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or  to  propose  a  new  Constitution, 
unless  the  law  providing  for  stich  convention  shall  first  be  approved  by 
the  people  on  a  referendum  vote  at  a  regular  or  special  election,  and  any 
amendments,  alterations,  revisions,  or  new  Constitution,  proposed  by 
such  convention,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  State  at  a 
general  or  special  election  and  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  electors 
voting  thereon,  before  the  same  shall  become  effective :  Provided,  That 
the  question  of  such  proposed  convention  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
people  at  least  once  in  every  twenty  years. 

Sec.  448.  —  Initiative  Petition.  —  See.  3.  This  article  shall  not  im- 
pair the  right  of  the  people  to  amend  this  Constitution  by  a  vote  upon 
an  initiative  petition  therefor. 


E.XTR,\CTS    FROM    THE   OONSTITUTION    OP    THE    8TATB 
OF   CALIFORNIA 

I  subjoin  some  Bingular  provisions  froni  tLe  Constitulion  of  C^iformi, 
adopted  in  1S79. 


ARTICLE  XIX 


Section  1.  The  Le^Hlntuni  aboil  prescribe  all  nsoetiaar?  reffnlatioB 

for  the  protection  of  the  Stal*.  and  the  eounties,  cities,  and  towns  U 
from  the  burdens  and  evils  arising  from  the  preseiice  of  alieoa  who  <l 
or  may  become  vagmnls.  piiupera,  mendit^ants,  criminals,  or  invalids  al 
llict«d  with  contagious  or  infectiouH  diseases,  and  from  aliens  otherwinv 
daageroua  or  deUrimenlal  to  the  well-lNiinK  or  paaoe  ol  the  Btate.  and  to  I 
impose  oondiljons  upon  which  such  pentons  may  reside  in  the  Stale,  ud  ■ 
provide  the  means  and  niodo  of  their  renioval  from  the  Stale,  upon  failurB  " 
and  refusal  to  comply  with  such  conditions;   proi'ided.  that  nothing  oon- 
tainedin  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  impair  or  limit  the  power  of  the 
Li'gislattire  to  pass  such  police  laws  or  other  regulations  as  it  may  deem 
neeessary. 

Skc.  2.  No  corporatbn  now  extsting  or  hereafter  formed  under  the 
laws  of  this  State,  shall,  after  tho  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  employ, 
directly  or  indireelly,  in  any  capacity,  any  Chinese  or  Mongolian.  Th* 
Lf^slature  shall  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  enfori-e  this 

Sec.  3.  No  Chinese  shall  be  employed  on  any  Stat*,  county,  municipal, 
or  other  pulilic  work,  except  in  punishment  for  crime. 

Sec.  4.  The  presence  of  foreigners  ineligible  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  Stales  is  declared  to  be  dangerous  to  (he  well-being  of  the  State, 
and  tho  Legislature  shall  discourage  their  immigration  by  all  the  nirana 
within  its  power.  Asiatic  coolieism  is  a  form  of  human  slavery,  and  is 
for  ever  prohibited  in  this  State,  and  all  contrai'ts  for  coolie  laliour  shall 
he  void.  All  companies  or  corporations,  whether  formed  in  this  eounlry 
or  any  foreign  country,  for  the  importation  of  such  labour,  shall  lie  subject 
to  such  i>enalties  as  the  Lepslatore  may  prescribe.  Tho  Legislature  stall 
delegate  all  necessary  power  to  the  incorporated  cities  and  towns  of  this 
Slate  for  the  removal  of  Chinese  w-ithout  the  limits  of  such  cities  and 
towns,  or  for  their  location  within  prescribed  portions  of  those  limits,  and 
it  shall  also  provide  the  neces.sary  legislation  to  prohibit  the  introduction 
into  this  State  of  Chinese  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  This 
section  shall  be  enforced  by  appropriate  li^slation. 
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If  the  heni  it  recalled,  the  borrower  will  be  aotlfled  of 

tbc  need  for  u  earlier  return.  (Non-receipt  of  overdue 

notices  doet  not  exempt  the  borrower  from  overdue  flnci.) 


